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Art. I. — Memoirs of the public John Horne Taoke , 

i&s<y. containing a particular Account of his Connections with 
the most eminent Characters of the Reign of George I II* 
his Trials for Sedition, High Treason , S?c. with his most 
celebrated Speeches in the House of Commons , on the Hust- 
ings , letters , 8?c* By W. Hamilton Reid. Svo. pp. 1 92. 
London: Sheuwood, Neely, and Jones. 1815. 

J n this age in which every man living considers himself as qua- 
lified for a biographer, one has only to die to become a hero* 
The obsequies of no man are now complete without his bio- 

S raphercas well as bis undertaker, and to consecrate to fa^Sg" 
le virtues of the deceased, is as much in the order of things^ &s 
bto ST>ffImit his body to the dust. 

In times so liberal of encomium on the dead, it would,have 
been strange, indeed, if -Mr. Horne Tooke had left nobody behind 
him 'to take care of his memory, and to acquaint those that 
remain with the full extent of their loss. The gentleman who 
has piou^y executed this task, and whose work is now in our 
bands, was not, we must confess, at all known to us ;iti4iis litfc^ 
rary character, until we met with tliis specimen of his talents 
and taste : and probably we shall remain in ignorance of the 
full extent ofhis merits, unless we sltyll happen fc 
enough to road his claims to our gratitude in&^ 
own biographer. As jeviewers, howev^ we havc.soi^e ^re^ 
sent obligations to the author. ^ a 

book j and has therein afforded so decist^^ 
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locations for judging of the merit 5tf Mr. Florae Tjy>ke, both 
as a politician and* philosopher , that are spared tlj£ trouble 
of making one iC^tlcal observation on his work. It wifi be quite 
enough to produce a single passage from* the bdok, at once 
to fix the inteilectiiai character offthe writer in the estimation 
of every reader of the smallest intelligence. The following 
passage exhibits a fair average s pec i me ft of the genius, the spirit, 
the reasoning, and the dialect of some; of dtir reforming patriots. 

But notwithstanding all the plausibility of tJicse » gentleman, 
and the pretended loyalty of those who stigmatize every complaint 
with the name of croaking , stubborn and unyielding facts, which 
mark the present period as without any precedent in the annals -of 
our history, with real dearth and absolute scarcity, have frequently 
for a time afflictel this and other kingdoms, to the ruin ami dis- 
tress of thousands. But the perpetuation of famirmwa* reserved 
for Mr. Pitt and the friends and advocates of etermu war. If the 
cause of the high price of provisions is asked — the answer is ready 
in one word, and that is — war. A war unprecedented in its causes 
as well as its effects. As to its causes, they are unhappily con- 
cealed in consequence elf the length of its duration. The minds 
of men are mostly made up from the most recent, and uot froiu 
distant occasions. 

** The length of any contest renders its origin so comparatively 
dark and complicated, that few have time or patience to make the 
necessary enquiries. The indolent many, therefore, adopt, the 
opinions of the active and interested few. It i%the same with the 
common ideas of the rise and results of the present wa r; of jyhich 
too many argue as if a proposition not perfectly demonstrable in 
the whole, might not be allowed to be so in part. And thus if a 
house is evidently falling, we must uot say so till it is evidently a 
heap of ruins. * 

‘"’’^One truth is clear, that unless the price of provision* quickly 
ffcll,«that of labour rise, or trade recover its original vigour, many 
thousands more of aged persons and children must fall uffofT tin* 
parishes. The number of paupers already amount to a fifth part 
Of the population. It was lately hinted to government in an ex- 
aminafton relative to a town in the north, where many hundred 
manufactorere are out of employ, that it would be n favour to pro- 
mi# them with implements of husbandry, and send them to New 
South Wales! The eveiy day appearance of many once busy towns, 
is now become that of Sunday, for ito stillness and absence of 
business* In countries where many little farms have been enve- 
loped in great ones, the surrounding cottages have mostly disap- 
peared ; tne # young men §re in the armies, and the did ones in the 
workhouses. .But this is not all; the symptoms ^deca^ have 
•reached thf capital, the heart of the country. It is- hotexaggera- 
^ , that half of the counting hoUsea in London tire shut 

tip» dt nearly deserted ; # these and warehouses are now every where 
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to be let, to advertisements and notices will shew every reader artd 
passengeA 

** Still ^foreign trgde continues gather to diminish thaqin crease, 
and probabl/ only waits the doubtful period of peace to disappear 
altogether. The war therefor#, if not just, is now become fatally 
necessary ; at least for our existence. There are many reasons why 
peace would be of little dr no benefit. In the first place, it would 
add some hundred thousands to. an idle population, for whom, in 
consequence of£he operation of our restrictions on the trade of the 
continent, it would be physically and morally impossible to find 
employment; consequently the starvation or emigration of thou- 
sands must take place, and not carrying money* out of the kingdom 
with them, in what character must they leave it? As servants! 
What a humiliation ! But is there no remedy? No ; there can be 
no remedy, unless the government can attord folgive up more titan 
half J5f its present revenues. The enormous height of the taxes, of 
house-rent, and provisions, have long compelled our manufacturers 
to do infinitely more work for u bare subsistence, and to answer the 
demands of the present war, than the people of any other nation do 
for theirs ; consequently, the foreign markets have been long glut-** 
ted. Add to this cause, the mischievous introduction of machinery 
has still lowered the price of labour, which Mr. Tooke would have 
proportioned to that of provisions. 

If then in time of' war, when so many thousands of our people 
are in arms in different parts of the world, there be uot by any 
means sufficient employment for those that are at home, what are 
to be done with the additional hands which would be thrown upon 
us \w. a peace ? If, while our island lias become, as it were, the 
countiug-liouse of the creation, and if with the sweep of the whole 
sea in every part of the globe, and the exclusive command of every 
port in the world, in consequence of the continuation of the war, we 
barely exist as a commercial people,. what must be the result wad* 
inittingssmy rival in the ease of a peace ? Much less can 
the idea of the liberty of the seas to all nations ; we who subsist as 
a fctnflmereial country wholly and solely by our peculiar possession 
of the ocean, and the exclusion of others from equal privileges ! 
This must be the effect of our * turning commerce into a Iword/ 
And as the present war differs from former wars in many respects* 
so will the peaqe that must follow it sooner or later differ from any 
other peace; £gjjess all Europe, and we may*now add 
rica also, should be again disorganized in our favour. 

* All this dread order break— for what ? forthee? 

Vite worm ! Ob, hiadness, pridey impiety !* 

.M And yet it must be so, if we are saved as a Tiationyrt^oiit, 
mfW a radical reform as Mr. Tookc# afid Yrieuds. 
obtain/* 

Sich is tfc# writer who kas tberftart of ^H otfaers 

’ i 
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blithe tribute of .posterity to the memory of Mr, Tcrt&e. And 
upon our consciences we can say, that excepting die pljfclologicai 
part of that gentleman’s character, we do licit see y*at the task 
could have fallen into better hand*. 

We cannot boast of having enjoyed aay personal acquaintance 
with the subject of these memoirs, W| know him only from his 
works ; and from those public scenes in w]pch he has been equally 
Observable by all. Of his private life \fe could say nothing, if, as re- 
viewers, it was our province to speak of it. W e ve learned oqjy 
through die common channcls^of information what others have 
learned. Of his public life Mr. Reid seems to be a most determined 
admirer. With a zeal, falling little short of adoration, he has sacri- 
ficed to his manes a hecatomb of great characters, and among 
these victims we find, in the 7th page of the introduction, Jthosc 
whom we confess ourselves to regard with feelings of affectionate 
homage. In the same page, the same patriotic writer talks of the 
unhappy disagreement between “ these two great men,” meaning 
,Mr- Horne looke and Mr. Wilkes. Every one has an un- 
doubted right to hestofl*/ the epithet u great” upon whomsoever 
he pleases, according to his fancy. And so far are we from 
feeling angry with the application of the epithet in this instance, 
that we are rather pleased w ith it than otherw ise, as thinking the 
effect of it was to convert into panegyric the preceding invective 
against die sovereign and his son. 

With this taste for greatness, the author of the memoirs com- 
mences his labour of love in recording for the example of his 
countrymen, the virtuous struggles of the suffering patriot. He 
takes him up at the period of his intimacy and co-operation with 
the great Mr. Wilkes. The beautiful confederacy of such minds 
Swijhe correction of ministerial profligacy, and the protection of 
riotous Spitalfields weavers from the sacrilegious bands of jus- 
tice, seems to fill our biographer’s mind with the greateSf itd- « 
taxation. The struggles of Cato against his country’s degene- 
racy did not obtain for him a higher eulogy from the real patriots 
This solemn league and covenant between Mr. Home 
uM Mr. Wilkes waa farther cemented by the assistance vohm- 
tmly afforded by Mr. Horne in promoting Mr. WSkesVelection 
"We-'jfiiMjl .sst . this .period -«lie reverend gentleman 
opeumg houses for the ^ great ma n ” at Brentford. I^ut alas ! how 

though settled upon the purest 
*;?inup i ; UKMogseil«iBi^ perhaps of delicacy in the 
M wm amiaffle umouywhich rendered 
i rude eoilwioa of pdliricttJ contests* da 

fc; aud as susceotible minds afe shbjeot su extreu* es, a 
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fiercg UoAiiity succeeded, in which each of the parties found, 
the .circinnstances Uf their former intercourse, an ample fund of 
crimination |nd ref)rt. 

The writer of the book before us lays the whole blame mi the 
great Mr. Wilkes, w ho, he admits, with an amiable air of mild dis- 
approbation, was certainly far from being a spotless character. 
The .author of the letters signed Junius, declared in favour of 
Mr. Wilkes, whom he seemfcd to think a much less exceptionable 
<^aracter than* his reverend antagonist For our. own parts, 
we must fairly confess that, in thmunteresting comparison, we find 
it absolutely impossible to settle the point of deteriority. 
The biographer of Mr. Tooke observes that Mr. Wilkes was 
too sparing of his person and bis purse, while Mr. Tooke was 
lavish of both iu the great cause in which they were engaged. 
Junius, however, entertained an opposite opinion. u Mr. Home/* 
says he, “ enlarges with rapture upon the importance of his ser- 
vices, the dreadful battles which he might have been engaged in, 
and the dangers he had escaped ; but he cannot help admitting** 
the superiority of Mr. Wilkes in this line of service. On the 
one side we see nothing but imaginary distresses; on the other 
we see real prosecutions; real penalties; real imprisonment; life 
repeatedly hazarded ; and at one moment almost the certainty 
of death/ 9 What these memorable patriots and champions of li- 
berty predicate of each other, will only meet in one point of con- 
sistency. We believe it to be safest, as well as most com- 
plaisant, to agree with each concerning the other. 

With respect to W r ilkcs, whom our author, with such an in- 
teresting naivete, calls " a great man,” we do not conceive 
there is another person in the country who does not esteem 
him one of the most desperately wicked men whom polij^r 
agitations and the accidental posture of the times have rescued^ 
foi*a season, from merited infamy. 

Who Junius was seems yet to be a profound secret, an$l will, 
probably, for ever remain so. What he was may be in a mo- 
ment collected. Hardly a letter, or a line of his imposing 
compositions, is without strong indications on this bead/ 1 His 
politics^are the politics of a party, full of ephemera! cant— of 
the grossest inconsistencies, and of the most slanderous asper- 
sions; and jhc mode of his attack upon individuals was such, 
as to render his declamation detestable, even where it waatojd 
We agree with -Mr* Tooke thathewas a sknlkipg assasjtihi)Mi| 
mofcikty seems* in some measure, lb identify 
if. Mr* Wilkes, whose excesses both in public auTI private co»- 
jduc^with jnost jp«^ be ascribes to tlie tiberal 

sentiments by - which jtp was governed; and in a languige re* 
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plete with insult to his own country, claims, for English 

§ eutleman, that latitude in vice by which tfie mock qlsertor of 
berty vias above all men distinguished. % Mr. VVilkes,” says 
this admired writer, in his letter «to the King, Li brought with 
‘Miim into politics the same liberal .sentiments by which his 
u private conduct had been directed; *nd seemed to think, that 
** as there were few excesses in wliich#an English gentleman 
a may not be permitted to indulge* the same Jatitude was ai- 
u lowed him in the choice of his political principles, and^n 
u tlie spirit of maintaining theg^” This is one of Junius’s curious 
paragraphs, and a specimen of his art in placing his meaning 
out of the reach of criticism, bv refining it into a sort of ex- 
quisite nonsense. Enough, however, is discernible in it to 
shew his fitness to be a censure* of public conduct, or a judge of 
private worth. 

His notions of a true patriot, he gives us in his letter dated the 
5th of October, 1771. ** He must be a person obstinate, intre- 
pid, and fertile in expedients , and must found bis popularity 
upon such a conduct towards government, as may preclude 
the possibility or hope of reconciliation w ith his sovereign/’ lie 
need not have told us after this, that u it was not necessary for 
u his patriot to have the virtues of a stoic,’" or u that it would 
w be impossible to find a man with purer principles than Mr. 
H Wilkes, prepared to go the lengths, and run the hazards that 
“ he had done. 1 ’ The letter to the Duke of*Grafton, on the 
subject of cutting timber on Whittiebury forest, contafiis a 
dastardly attack oil his Majesty, and among the compositions 
of Junius stands foremost for malignity, meanness, and false* 
hood. That the charge of hypocrisy upon the king, and an at* 
to betray his subjects by a pretended zeal for religion, 
should find reception among educated persons, is not to be 
Imagined, but by what perversion of intellect, lationnTaud 
moral men have beeu induced to give to the tawdry antitheses, 
and insolent verbiage of Juuius the credit of grave and dignified 
gatire, we are unable to conceive. Tlie whole substratum of 
ibis tnost vile and venomous epistle was well known to have been 
totally false in fact, as was declared by Mr. John £itt* the 
surveyor^general of die king’s woods; by whom the last editor 
ofJunius states#himSeif to have been assured, that so far from 
4ny blame in this respect attaching upon the king or his mini* 
filer, tlie utmost regard to the public interest bad been always 
manitasted m respect to the thnber of Whittle* Jry ftfrest. 

wea l xms w * l h which Junius attacked the sacred 
honoa fflia young prin$p, and murdered* the reputation 6f his 
felha^^hjecta.-.. To the ferocity of the' beast, that rushes front 
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his lair o0iis prey, he added the cruelty of the human savagfc, 
that prefaces destriktiou by torture. 

That the #yle oilj unfits possesses point and brilliancy, can 
not be denied. But it is a brilliancy -more successful in^capti- 
va-ting the judgments of young readers, than in compelling the 
admirat on of men of ripe understandings. Dazzled by the spe- 
cious rhetoric, and antithetical structure of the sentences, but 
still more by the iseeming codrage of the invective, the student, bred 
i% obedience to authority, surrenders himself to the imposing 
spectacle of a subject flinging bis unmeasured abuse upon the 
magistracy and nobility of his country, and insulting his sovereign 
with impunity in terms which, between gentlemen, (to speak in 
popular language,) could only be expiated in the field of honour. 

Among the vulgar, the popularity of thes*e letters is a pro- 
blem of easy solution. He that, without flinching, can utter 
falsehoods of those w ho are in power, needs nothing but asser- 
tion to obtain implicit belief; and Junius, who with his usual 
dexterity in substituting paradox for depth of thought, has sub- 
joined to his declaration in favour of monarchy a wish for a re- 
publican people, has, in his w-icked endeavours to alienate die 
people from the prince, furnished the best comment on his 
meaning. 

It w as an event of happy omen to the ambition of Mr. Tooke 
to be engaged in a contest with Junius, in the outset of his 
political career? The moment and the occasion were singularly 
propitious. The malignancy of Junius had been too strong for 
his discretion : encouraged and exasperated by the passive dig- 
nity of the monarch, he had shot his bolt so furiously wide of 
all semblance of truth, and, rendered wanton by success, had so 
careleasly developed the full scope and extent of his malke, 
that for the task of exposing him, little more was required than 
plain sense and sound mediocrity of talent. 

Mr. Tooke brought too much of Junius to the conflict with 
Junius. Iu the style of his letters it was evidently his ambition 
to reflect the idiom and spirit of his antagonist upon himself. 
This was not natural, and was, therefore, ungraceful* In the 
gaudy«habiliinents of Junius, he makes but an awkward figure. 
His own familiar dress and ordinary manner would have better 
suited the occasion. It was one of the disgusting sentiments of 
Junius, that as long as Wilkes should continue active in ibis 
hostility to the administration, aud io be a thorn in (be lting's 
&i3e, he would deserve the support*of his country. ^ 
position so foolish pnd so base, no terms of reproac^ eotdd«be 
excessive ; ind yet the reproaches qf the Rev. Mr. Horne do 
not, we confess, much engage our sympathies in th( pef«s*L 
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Tips may be partly owing to prejudices arising from til bsequent 
events, but we fem that the principal caufi of their*failiug to 
interest us, is the general tone of the composition,, 

u It was thought a daring expression of Oliver Cromwell,” 
says Mr. Horne Tooke, “ in the time of Charles the First, that 
“ if jbe found himself placed opposite |o the king in battle, he 
“ vyould discharge his piece into his bosom as soon as into any 
^ ather man's. I go farther: had 1 lived in those days, 1 would 
4t not have waited for chance to give me an opportunity of 
u doing my duty; I would have sought him through the ranks, 
“ and, without the least personal enmity, have discharged my 
u piece into his bosopi, rather than into any other man's. The 
king, whose actions justify rebeliou to his government, dc- 
u . serves death frotoi the hand of every subject ; and should «sucli 
w a rime arrive, I shall be as free to act as to say/’ 

. We can not much respect the feelings of the man who, at this 
distance of time, shaded and softened as remote events usually 
r become in the retrospect of common humanity, can remember 
only the failings of the unhappy Charles, without a senti- 
ment of pity for his sufferings, or reaped for bis virtues. One 
would have thought that the calm hostility of Mr. Horne Tooke 
might have contented itself with a declaration which satisfied 
die keen ambition and fanatical furv of Cromwell. It was 


scarcely to have been expected that the scholar and the philo- 
sopher would have envied the usurper his bldtxiy precedency, 
and have compensated the want of actual guilt by the display 
of a more sanguinary disposition of the heart* Having been 
horn too late to be an actor in the scene of regicide, was it a 
consolation to Mr. Tooke to boast that the greatest performer 
tragedy was not better qualified than himself to p/ay the 
past of the hero t Yet such appears to have been the taste of 
tftkt gentleman. His hand, by his* own account, ..would Have 
been ready, bad he been born in time, to take away the life of 
a ^ fpvcreign distinguished among men, even by the confession of 
bis for piety, courage, and humanity; distinguished 

K iriinely grey hairs, and multiplied sorrow s ; distin- 
if to err be Ja distinction from the comxno^iot ojf 
f^pristafceg in conduct* \Ve are of another taste ; 
leads us to prefer tp tbe vengeance of ^Ir. Tooke 
\yho, alt er recciving sixteen 
ne pf wlvu'h his leit anu wasdisabted, continued 
, to right ■ of^W 

fe bqM ql^tbe patrioib we ean 

the pride , (ifpru^ 

escentfr^mbitn valorous loyalty has pur* 
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chased fff them the right to record the achievement, by adding ’to 
their anqprial beatings the lion of England, the armed right arm, 
the sword, a#id themarmer argent, as the symbols of th<^ gratitude 
of a sovereign who had nothing left him to bestow but honour. 

The period at which *the character of Mr. Tooke readied its 
highest distinction, was that in which he became conspicuous for 
his exertions in favouifcof parliamentary reform. To have acted 
in conjunction with such men as at that time united their efforts 
f§ r effecting this object was, in our opinion, a circumstance 
conferring some dignity on the name 6f Tooke. •;/ 

Great has been the obloquy cast on the memory of Mir. Pitt 
for his imputed apostacy from his early professions. He has been 
said to have thirsted for the blood of his former associates in re- 
form, I n answering party invective argument is thrown away - by 
the violence of its ebullition it either overflows and wastes itself, 
or expends its substance in fume and vapour. He, therefore, 
that respects die memory of Mr. Pitt should be cautioned 
against employing a mode of vindication which supposes the 
semblance of truth in the distortions of^fiarty exaggeration, and 
gives body and consistence to sound and fury. 

It must, however, be confessed that die .sentiments of the 
distinguished person to whom we have last alluded did undergo 
a decided alteration on the .subject of parliamentary reform, 
practically considered. But did the practical condition of the 
country undergo® no change? And was Mr. Pitt the only man 
in tHe country in whom age and experience could justify no 
change of opinion ? Is it not the common fate of this much 
abused subject to be considered by those who are unacquainted 
with actual affairs, and the real difficulties of the art of govern- 
ing, question of principle rather than of expedience, «TS : " 
question of abstract truth, rather than as one of which tluf solti- 
tioifis found only in the passions, the wants, and weaknesses, of 
ordinary humanity ? 

We certainly are among those who have always given Mr. 
Pitt full credit for sincerity in his early professions in behalf of 
reform, and we have never imagined that a man m the meridian 
of his ityind, is bound by any duty to himself or others, to ghte v 
effect tO ;the projects of his dawiiing genius. W^ kdbw orho 
necessary Ihgit but the grave to the progress of self-cbrrecd^l 
but li the understanding must have itS scdstiCe, let it 
the solstice of summcr--4et it be placed, in correspondence with 
the Jlws of the physical world, at that point of altitude froiriswhtch 
its iiKfet and h£t u« r — ' ' 1 ^ ■*““**■ 
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enlarged by those with whom he had been associated *|huch be- 
yond his own original views; on which supposition* it might 
be consistently alleged that reform desertca Mr* iPitt, instead 
of Mr. Pitt’s deserting reform, flight he not also have con- 
sistently regarded the question itself as Moving become adulterat- 
ed by an admixture of French revolutionary principles, which 
had rendered that dangerous in application, which was still true 
in the abstract: Or lastly, might he not have be^n convinced by 
reflection, that while so many under the pretence of reform dis- 
sembled very mischievous or mistaken views, it would be quite 
inconsistent with sound sense or policy to risk the enjoyment 
of so much practical good, in the pursuit of projects of pro- 
blematical advantage? It seems to us that any of these reasons 
would have justified the change in the policy of Mr. Pitt, w hich 
has been the subject of such bitter accusation. We are inclined, 
however, to think that none of these reasons formed the true 
ground of Mr. Pitt’s alteration of sentiment on the measure of 
reform: it was, we presume to conjecture, the natural conse- 
quence of his clear anfi unclouded perceptions, exercising them- 
selves on a nearer view of those objects which at a greater 
.distance had cheated his fancy. What had seemed, to be the 
useless adjuncts, if not rather the deformities of the structure, 
appeared on closer inspection to be the buttresses, and real sup- 
ports, on which it depended. What was w anted in grace, he found 
compensated in strength and durability ; and a* new and special 
beauty in the fabric appeared to arise from the aptitude of its 
parts to its purpose, and the substantial excellence of its interior 
dispositions. 

. ^ It is probable that the mind of the youthful statesman as it 
accumulated the means of comparison, discovered * thtit there 
was "no warrant in the practice of former times, no preexistent 
model, for the proposed changes of the system; that no earlier" 
period in the history of man could be matched with that in 
which he drew his breath for the enjoyment of a rational and 
j^tilated freedom ; that the House of Commons had never been 
iti fact better composed; and that, composed as it was, it was 
epitome of the nation; comprizing a more* diffusive 
representation of the country, than if it had been wholly popu- 
lar in its cqjtffcfflution. That it represented the mind and faculty 
xrf the p^j j mi tnd displayed a sort of : 'n?G8ak^/ 

rktng up iigo its texture the variegated pattern of 
teeter, as k lies spread out on the floe f t>f a nation • 
\ely free. " . " A*' J v 

are of opinion, tfljonthe whole, ihat the &mnt majority of 


[npnoris presentcomposed, from apersuasionthat it 
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practical answers its true intention. But reform will never 
cease to jbave a captivating sound. To the vulgar the hope of 
change will* aKvajS be seducing as long as they shall* continue 
unequal to distinguish between adventitious evils, and those 
which are inseparable 4'roni mails appointed condition. The 
contagion of any sirring feeling gives it a spread beyond the 
limits of ignorance, aftd thus the mind of the young statesman is 
apt to be carried away by the acclamation which accompanies 
(Jic idea of reform ; while the ends of designing ambition are 
answered by adopting the clamour* It is no disrespect to the 
memory of Mr. Pitt to suppose him at his political outset to 
Imve been in some measure misled by the very magnanimity of 
his character into some of these illusions on the subject of re- 
form, which a little more constitutional tact and political expe- 
rience naturally dispelled. Let Mr. Horne Toofce then engross 
the merit of consistency, for he was certainly persevering to the 
end. The very pillar of Mr. Pitt’s glory on the other hand, 
must rest upon what has been called his apostacy* Never to 
change while all about one is changing, if what some understand 
by consistency. It seems to us that this immutability of opinion 
is often the result of obstinacy and bad design. There is, to be 
sure, a right and w rong in substance which can never vary, but 
relative and circumstantial right and wrong (which are only the 
proprieties of human actions) are perpetually changing places, 
and even as to that which is essentially right or wrong, opinion 
must vary with the capacities of discernment in the same man. 
He that preserves in his changes the progressive law of his nature, 
marks his consistency by his varieties, which like the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, are as beautiful as they are beneficial. 

Passing through these mellowing changes, Mr. Pitt advanced 
to that maturity of knowledge, and elevation of views, VKich 
enabled him to discern and counteract the malignant tendency 
of the disorganizing principles, which, at the commencement of 
the French revolution, had begun to find advocates and sup- 
porters in this country* That we were not u confounded in the 
, perilous time” was owing, under God, to the efforts of his firm 
hand ayd commanding voice* He that now cmit^mplates the 
smiling faces of his children, or sits under the shade df his own 
sycamore, oa perambulates his fields, or gathers die fruits of his 
industry on British ground, is deficient in sense or gratitude, if 
he honours not the name of Willia^ Pitt ; — mi him, who from 
afar? saw, (what it is charitable to presume escapqji thej^hetra- 
tfem of lefoniiiers, iust to conclude deceived th^s^|ci<^ 

.of .h^gieat ojfyorteut and nis ; lherontar) the g^Aewng pqftb and 
folding in his Imnd the |3Hrot^tir|g trideut adraoiMahed 

the country of it's duty^ and repressed the spirit of diosloim^fe 
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So when the father of the flood appears. 

And o’er the seas his sovereign trident fears. 
Their. fury falls: he skims the liquid prains, t 
High pn his chariot,’ and, with easy reins, 
Majestic moves along, and a&ful peace maintains. 


Such was the happy fruit of the i&mited apostacy of Mr. 
Pitt. In the mean time the consistency of Mr. Tooke proceed- 
ed with a steady march, until we find him with associates very 
inferior to himself in capacity, a state prisoner under a charge fif 
treason. Of this charge of treason he was acquitted, and we 
think rightly acquitted, by a jury' of his country; but we must 
be permitted to think and speak with some disrelish of a conduct 
liable to be mistaken for treason. And independently of the 
question whether any and what legal offence was committed by 
Mr. Tooke, in the part he acted in his connection with the cor- 
responding societies, we must, for ourselves, declare bluntly, 
that whatever is truly English in the composition of our minds, 
turns with disgust fron^ their character and proceedings. 

The country is so entirely sick of the very name of these cor- 
responding societies, that it is almost become bad taste to bestow 
above a sentence upon them. It would, besides, be utterly use- 
less. It is no longer necessary to expose them. A sort of odour 
accompanies their principles, which announces their pestiferous 
approach, and puts common prudence upon jits guard. They 
have borrowed from the genius of Mr. Tooke neither ornapient 
nor disguise, to protect them from disgust; nor under the spe- 
cious pretext of reform are they any longer able to impose upon 
one man in the country, possessing a competency of common 
understanding: How these doctrines appear when dressed up 
in political philosophy of Mr. Tooke, he has left us the 
means of judging in that precious introduction to his second 
part of bis publication called the Diversions of Purley, in which 
f|te stole incubation has hatched a motley brood of politics, 
grammar, egdtistti, and invective. It is thus that under the ety- 
of the word tight, which wanted no exr L “^ ^ 1 
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that JBod is just.. -.For 
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mi have tb% best intentions, f fbey •are appJS ahk 
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ations^nly worcR are the representatives; to men who are by 
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nature tlje subject 
merit is obedience. ^ 


of orders and commands , and whose chief 


“ Every thing then tliat is ordered arid commanded is right and 
just! • * 

• H. 

“Surely. For thatais only affirming that what is ordered and 
commanded, is ordered and * commanded . 

• F 

f 1 * 

“ Now what becomes of your vaunted rights ofrnan ? Ac- 
cording to you the chief merit of men is obedience: and what- 
ever is ordered and commanded is right and just! This is pretty 
well for a democrat \ And tl\pse have always been your senti- 
ments? 

II. ' 

u Always. And these sentiments confirm my democracy. 

4i These sentiments do not seem to have made you very con- 
spicuous for obedience. There are not* a few passages, I be- 
lieve, in your life, where you have opposed what was ordered 
and commanded . Upon your own principles, was that right? 

H. 

“ Perfectly. ’ 

F. 

“ How now 7 ! «Was it ordered and commanded that you should 
oppdfce what was ordered and commanded 9 Can the same? thing 
be at the same time both right and wrong r 

H » 


“Tmvel back to Melinda, and you will find the difficulty most 
easily solved. A thing may be at the same rime both right and 
wrong, as right and left. It may be commanded to be done, 
• and commanded not to be done. The law laeg,lag, i. e, that 
which is laid dozen, may be different by different authorities 
“ I haye always been most obedient when most attacked with 
disobedience. But my right hand is not the right hand , of 
Melinda. The right I revere is not the right adored by sycgH; 
phants; jhe jus vagum, the capricious command of princes or 
ministers. I follow the law 1 of God (what is laid dowh by him., 
for the rule gf my conduct) when I follow the laws of human 
nature; which without any human testimony, we' kimw iiust 
proceed from ‘God: and upon these- are founded jhe rightS of 
u*an*orwhatia ottikred fop mm. T revere die eo^titutHUk^llid 4 
eoriStitutiouai iawsof^England; because they are in 
with the laws rff God apd nature; and aipon these are founded 
thw fratitmaldgl^bf 1 Englishmen; If pririces br iwuisteirs|% 
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tl?e corrupted sham representatives of a people, order, fommand, 
or lay doze n, any thing contrary to that whfch is ordered, com- 
manded,* or laid dozen, by God, human nature, or f the constitiP 
tion of this government; I will stell hold fast by the higher au- 
thorities. If the meaner authorities arc* offended, they can only 
destroy the body of the individual ; but never can affect the right, 
or that which is ordered by their superior#.” 

Where shall we find in all the works of ' Thomas Paine, the rights 
Of man more accurately defined on the principles of jacobiniqal 
philosophy t We may challenge ail the reforming taylors and shoe- 
makers throughout the uiiited kingdom, to exhibit the doctrine in 
greater perfection of folly. According to this hopeful system, every 
man is to be the judge in his o\yn case, of the quantum of obe- 
dience he owes to the laws. He carries in his individual bosom 
a kind of court of appeal from the legislature and government of 
the country. To this supreme court all the powers of the state 
are subordinate. If it be asked by what code of laws this lofty 
judicature is conducted, the answer is ready — the laws of God 
and human nature. And what are the laws of God and nature ? 
Those, says the language above quoted, whic'i a man, in his own 
mind, feels to be such ; and which must necessarily supersede 
all meaner authorities, and such are the laws and statutes of the 
realtn. Now, that there are certain ordinances written in the 
heart of man, and that there are certain positive commands of 
God written in his holy book, to which all human institutions 
musk conform, we are far, very far, from disputing. AH men, 
women, and children will agree with Mr. Tooke, that a law com- 
manding us to commit murder, adultery, or theft, to disobey 
parents, or bear false witness against others, could derive no 
title to obedience from the highest authority of man. <But bad, 
indeed, would be the compliment to Mr. Tooke’s sagacity, to 
suppose him to mean nothing more than what is included in c 
such«a trite proposition. He must have meant, if he proposed 
ip instruct the world, arid such appears to have always been the 
|Oppe*of his pretensions, that he had a right, and consequently 
tjiit every other man had a right (for he is speaking not of Mr. 

rights but of the rights of man), to confides how* far 
earn constituted, settled, and standing law of the li&d was agree- 
able to certarii laws, called the laws of httmah nafWre, before he 
yielded sdhfmssion to it; or, in other words, that every subject 
^yjrjas at liberty tp bring validity of eve'i^yi»ub)ic;.Uw .to, ‘die 
tei^ rf his own private judgment, and tpyriut tot his own a^^- 
^Ppbil^before lie' was bound to obedieilf^ 
r MViko can doubt ihaPthere is a law ci universality emulating 
MQgm Gojl, and antecedent to all human institutions t But doe» 
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it from thence follow, that we are all competent judges how f&r 
tlie laws instituted^ man are agreeable to that original law, 
and that fcvery mail has a right to try by that standard* the laws 
of the state ill which he lives, ^nd to suspend his obedience upon 
the result of this private^ comparison ? All that finally constitutes 
the happiness of man i| doubtless clearly propounded by him 
who made us, and is ^trictly according to the nature of the edu- 
cated and social man. All such matters are of transceuddht 
obligation. Heric legi nec abrogari fas est, nerpie derogari in 
hSc aliquid licet; neque tota abrogari potest. Nec vero aut 
per senatum, aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus. Neque 
est quxrendus explanator, aut interpres ejus alius ; nec erit alia 
lex Kom%, alia Athenis; alia nunc, alia posthac. If, therefore, 
any of these laws are plainly contravened by a positive institution, 
we certainly owe to it no obedience. But Mr. Tooke must 
have known that this is an extreme case, which it is equally dan- 
gerous and useless to discuss for any practical purposes. He 
must have known that when the question of the general expe- 
diency of a law comes under consideration, though its .ultimate 
tendency to consequences beneficial to man must be the true 
test of its value, it can not be the proper test of its validity; and 
except where we suppose the extreme case abpve alluded to, its 
obligatory force must continue until repealed, or altered, by pub- 
lic and competent authority. Since it must have been evident 
to that gentleman, that government and civil society itself, can 
hav^no security but what rests upon the supposition that every 
individual member of the state has tacitly given up all right to 
ground upon his private judgment, a practical opposition to po- 
sitive ordinance. 

We now take leave of Mri, Tooke’s Utopia, humbly hoping, 
and witJi great deference to those who borrow from thence their 
models of national reform, that we and our children may be long 
protected from its blessings, and may rather die in the desart 
thaiLtaste the milk and honey of this promised land. * 

The next situation in which our biographer present s his hero 
is on the hustings of Covent Garden, as a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Westminster ill parliament. A situation (we 
mean tHe hustings of Covent Garden) for which in th^judgment 
of most of his friends be was eminently qualified. We ljave pb- 
seryed him in some of these scenes of his life, and are ready to 
bear testimony to his preservation of that conststencyyvtth him- 
selly to whigh we have already done $*ch ample ju # stide. *Apd if 
are not among the^^drairers of this display of Mr. Tooke-# 
ability, we use Tar fitm denying his iyerit, considered* with re- 
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fcrence to his olgectt To be in favour with the mob. we must 
deceive them in every point on which it i$#of the greatest im- 
portances to their happiness that they shouldvbe rigbtljP informed. 
To faster their natural querulousnt^s, their groundless jealousies, 
and their angry repinings, by echoing jail their ‘complaints^ to 
encourage them in their habitual persuasion of the t^amiy and 
oppression of their rulers; to teach tnejp that the remedy for 
tlieir fancied wrongs and necessary burthens, lies in exertions of 
their own unwieldy force ; to talk to them as Infallible oracles 
in, politics, religion, and morals ; to expose to their contempt tie 
magistracy, the nobility, and the councils of die state, and to 
mock them with promises of benefit from changes, which itjw 
evident to reason can never raise wages, diminish taxes, or -mul- 
tiply food, are the deplorable arts to which a candidate who de- 
pends upon the affections of the vulgar must resort. We have 
been always struck with the cruelty and indignity of this system 
of cajolement and fraud ; and are really afraid that more is done 
at the season of a general election towards depressing and bruti- 
fying the understandings and character of the low er classes, than 
can be repaired by all those spirited undertakings for instructing 
the poor, and bettering their condition, by which the present era 
is so creditably distinguished. 

We therefore presume to think, that if the House of Com- 
mons were w holly composed of persons who had thus acquired 
the favour of the multitude, our affairs would not^be more ably and 
steadily conducted ; and that if there w ere no other channels of 
introduction to that assembly, a large proportion of the soundest 
and wisest men in the country would be virtually excluded. 
Upon die calmest consideration of these inevitable consequences, 
we deprecate a reform which would open the doors of the house 
to (frqpe alone who could enter therein upon die shoulders of 
the people. ' 

We have ventured to make these remarks as an excuse for our 
insensibility to the value of those electioneering qualities of Mr. 
Tooke, of which his biographer is such an admirer. His speeches 
from the hustings appear to us to have been the depositaries bf 
alldsiit rancour towards constituted authorities, which the per- 
petual disappointment of has ambitious hopes hadbeen^o long 
accumulating in hismind. They fere themselves '‘'the 1 ' 
strongest pfoqfa of his living under a state ip wfc^h tllierty is 1 
not omy the ftiflbst .rational ekteut^'fcl $omejto^es:fo ; y 

; wflWbe doing 

V. a of thebfaurajeter 
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“ Monday, June §,1796* 

■ •:« CENTtEMBN* ^ 

c< I have-ificive satisfaction from tins day’s poll than frftm rfiM tte 
days Vhichare fmst: not because l have polled a greater number 
of votes, but localise my poll continues steady. This poll shews 

■ a steady people, and the steadiness of the people is of more con- 
sequence than the gaining*of any election. You have tins day 
thrust down the admiral toe step* The admiral tells me that is a 
very small step: it appears, therefore, he does not value very much 

• the being the first m your esteem. 1 trust you will go on and give 

* him^ftn opportunity to shew the excellence of his temper, by trying 
how he will bear to be put down the other step. 

“ The admiral has said nothiug to you this day but to return 
you thanks, which he does not owe; for the numbers upon the poll 
are notoriously not given to Sir A. Gardner, but to Mr. Pitt, the 
nii nisten 

• “ The admiral told you the other day (with what decorum you 
will consider) that he should much rather choose to be returned 
your representative in parliament (which is merely a political situa- 
tion) along with the right honourable gentleman, than with the 
other candidate, although at the same time h* declared that he dis- 
liked the politics of that right honourable gentleman. He did not, 
however, add a single word of disparagement of the other candidate, 
whom he rejected for a colleague — I do not think he can. But if 
he can, or if those who sent him here can, I should be glad to hear 
it ; and I think, after such a voluntary and uncalled-for declaration, 
he owes it in his owg justification to you : in the mean time, I mu 
left to find out the reason of his preference from the expressions 
which Be has used. I am compelled to suppose, that the baronet V 
reason is contained in the two words right honourable , for with these 
words he graced that gentleman’s name. A title before a name 
may be a very natural motive for a baronet’s preference in the 
choice of his colleague, but I will endeavour very shortly to con- 
vince you, that it would he a very bad motive for you in the choice of 
g representative, and I shall do it with the greater satisfaction to 
myself, because Mr. Fox has a much better and a much moresolid 
claioi to your support ; I mean that very opposition to the mmtor 
which the baronet dislikes. . '<■ ‘ v 

*■*. In this country, if any of you have been ut the parody ot%t a 
revi^ty, you ha ve secu the commanding ofliciws standi ug gallantly 
' before ;their 
andjpye a word 

if j cm suppose |hey do the same in the No,.Q^r , 

■ : @lt 4 Other sertrice^ as>e!) mi- * 

and 

, WbOTB;- wgmk* 

higher ihetip statipn, the*safer m time of action will be fheif s^hw- ; j 
tion. ; Now then, gentlemen, look at the conduct of that ento$j 
^ v 0 tiV 1 V# K o . vii . '' /"■' c : if'"" 
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'from whom yon inay learn some other things more useful than the 
telegraph which we have adopted. With ttjfcin superior merit and 
braveiy alone promote their private met) frofu the ranks, and place 
them in command, and even at the head of their ifrrnies. See the 
fteveMkiiing consequence of this/iractice in their l&*t brilliant vic- 
tory at Lodt, when a column of their bravest grenadiers were for a 
moment Stopped ; and hesitating at She furious cannonade of the 
Austrians, six of their generals rushed foremost at the head of the 
column, gave the command, and (ft'hat was better) their example 
in fronts the victory immediately followed. * 

u Vou, gentlemen, the electors of Westminster, and all the Other • 
electors throughout England, will do well to consider and to ask 
yourselves these questions: — 

s< In our present cruel struggle between liberty and slavery, Sv he 
are the persons starving for want of bread ? 

“ To whom do the ministry propo^^ffibstitute for bread ? 

** Who are the persons oppressed, beggared, dishonoured, vilri ^ 
lied, and ruined } 


4i Who are languishing and rotting in their gaols ? — [A voice Jr am 
the crowd said) Horne Took e.]— It is true, I nave been frequently 
in prison, but at present I had forgotten myself, I was thinking only 
of you. 

a I wish you to consider, who are sentenced to be flogged to 
death; or are tortured (the crudest of all tortures) with putrid 
diseases in their prisons? 

u Who are sent as felons to Botany’ Bay ? Who are cast into 
dungeons, and treated and tried as traitors ? 

[Many persons present exclaimed , 44 the people.”] 

44 Gentlemen, you say true. It is so. It is we ; we, the privates 
in the ranks. 

“ Where all this while were our political general? Where were 
our right honourable and honourable representatives? Behind, safe, 
arid in the rear, reposing on their beds of ' pension and privilege. 

* t 4 Gentlemen — Believe me, you cannot possibly have the smallest 
chance, you cannot reasonably entertain even the smallest hope q*' 
success, unless at your elections you pass by these lords and these 
loirdtings, these barous and baronets, and choose your representa* 
fives from amongst the privates in the ranks." 

The other speeches pronounced by Mr. Tooke at the close of 
eath day's poll, during the contest in which lie was engaged, are 
coBec^i tn the pages of his biographer, as comritating a brik 
liant denture of bis public life* Men "view these things through 


at media* Some are of opinion, that laddresses to 
/Upon these Occasions, are entitled to a large and literal 
life of indulgence.; that a caridii^^ to 

himself difihe temper of the mulrilude, ahdto rit^ upon 
w r ^favour, hov^yejr acquired, to tfioi accoxqplbhmcqt of 1m 
<^ct» That what wbuld fee foul detraction at another time, is 




legitimate abuse upop these occasions; and that fatehood and* 
exaggeration lose tli$ir essential qualities in the mouth of aji 
election orator* and become the harmless figures of his pm*tleged 
rhetoric- Others view these matters very differently. They iusjjst 
► upon the universality of th^ rul& of truth and honesty ; and par- 
ticularly, that there is a soil of reverence due to ignorance which 
casts upon the virluou* mind a more than ordinary cine of 
what proceeds from him in thft presence of raw and uninstructed 
* hearers. Phonon? upon hearing himself applauded by the mul- 
/ tifufle, expressed to somebody near him his apprehension that 
some bad thing must have escaped his lips to account for the 
acclamation. There is no doubt, therefore, how Phocion would 
have decided between the two opinions above alluded to ; and we 
trust we shall not disgrace ourselves as Christians by copying 
jhat honest heathen in most of his political sentiments, par- 
ticularly iu his hatred of tyj army, whether it lie the tyranny of 
established rule, the tyranny of usurpation, the tyranny of fac- 
tion, or the tyranny of tumultuous force. 

The contest for Westminster in which Mr. Toole made so 
distinguished a figure was terminated on the June 1796, 
Mr. Tookc leaving lost ins election after having polled 2819 
votes ; and as all these were considered as pure voles, the defeat 
of that gentleman was by his friends regarded as a virtual triumph, 
and as such was celebrated at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
by a very numeroustasseinbly, w ith a laudable observance of all 
the ^olamnitjps of eating, drinking, toasting, and haranguing. 
Mr. Tooke being here called upon by an elector, to explain him- 
self distinctly on the article of parliamentary reform, and to tell 
the people by what means they were to regain their rights, and 
expel their, profligate ministers, delivered himself in the follow- 
ing terms. • • 

• 4< Gentlemen— Nothing in the world ever gives me more pleasure 
than to be called fipon as the gentleman has done. It is the nis|p- 
neir iri which gentlemen should call upon aTl those persons who are 
their representatives, or who offer to beefttne their representatives, 
and scrutinize every sentiment thev hold which relates to public 
liberty, 1 am c^led upon for two things- — one, which I can answer 
—and. one which I cannot* As far as 'relates to myself, 1 ag i able 
tw ifc ib l wilfiiijj to it* and I am glad to do it ; but when 1 am; 

called upon to ewplam the sentiments of a gentleman who is absent* 
Imust beg to be excused* , ,;X.tbiuk the best, and hope the best* of> 
Mr* jfpx, although there are some things stilf left 
him* ffdweyer^ the moment will ceitaiidy^rrive, when^hc getme*; 
ntap who siioke fast, and myself, and alf wlio think as we obj may 
compel ftmfc explain hiihself upon this Object even if he were 
jiot^tin^br'do'iov' 
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• ** The gentleman has supposed, that if I we're in parliament, I 

too should b<* in a minority. I believe not? for both the majority 
and nfinority would perhaps be unanimous* to hapg me. For the 
means which the people ought to*pursue to obtain a reform in par- 
liament^ I say, they ought to puftjue apy effectual means that shall m 
be in their power. Individuals cannqt do much : but in nay opi- 
nion, individuals ought to pursue their^ rights, even though they 
. should produce the most sanguinary measures from the minister 
against them : they ought never to desist ; fon/hough the minister 
mav slaughter them, the liberty of the people will arise out of their 
blood r 

* ■ 

From these scenes, the patriot and philosopher retired to the 
shades of Wimbledon, where, according to the return made by 
him to the commissioners of the income tax, his regular income 
must have been small indeed. His biographer thus introduces 
and relates the circumstance. 

“ Mr. Tooke's disposition to baffle and perplex those whom he 
deemed the instruments of tyranny and oppression, has been con- 
spicuous on mauy occasions: among instances of this kind, the two 
/following letters are said to have passed between him and the com- 
missioners of the income tax, in tue spring of 1/99* 

“ TO JOHN HORNE TOOKE, ESQ. 

u Office of the commissioners for carrying into execution the act for 

taxing income. 

“ JVandsiuorth, May 3, 1/99* 

“ SIR, * * * 

** The commissioners having under their consideration your de- 
claration of income, dated the 26 th of February last, have directed 
me to acquaint you, that they have reason to apprehend your in- 
come exceeds sixty pounds a-year. They, therefore, desire that 
•you will re-consider the said declaration, and favour me with your 
answer qu ot before Wednesday, the 8th inst. 

“I am, Sir, your obedienteervant, 

* ,* ** w. b, LVTti-V, cterlc." 

' ^ fo« w. a* ecttly. , - • -v*:* 

Hi" ' ‘ / • • ‘ " ‘ ' 

^ ^ « i have mud* more reason than the commissioners c*n«haveto 

smallnese of my income. -ih&ve never yet 
itf^y life disavowed, or tifd occasion to reconsider any dedararion, 
which I have signed with my name. But the act%f parliament Has' 

’ removed* all the decencies which used to prevml between gentlemen, 

'tW ires' of 


^ tot'tell : me, that they fjtt: reason tb be- 

1 1 : fTheyiiave^ ; todemAnd ' 

ence to 4 the law, l am ready to attend them upon thfc de* 
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gjr&dmg occasion, so novel to Englishmen, and to give them ever £ 
explanation and satisfaction which they may he pleased to require. 

# ** I am. Sir, your humble servant, • 

* , “ J. HORNE TOOKE.” 

One is a little surprised* putting all these things together, to 
find Mr. Horne Tooke in #801, a member of the legislature, as 
the representative of Old Sarum. We have but an obscure re- 
collection of the demeanour f>f Mr. Tooke as a legislator. His 
' biographer says of*him, that those who had formed their opinions 
of nim as a violent partisan, had mistaken his character: that 
u he spoke in favour of an enquiry into the Ferrol expedition, 
with equal temper and ability ; y that on the Poor Relief Rill, 
“ lie declared himself an enemy to every departure from establish- 
ed and approved principles/’ and he gives as a specimen of his 
^parliamentary talents, his speech in a committee on the high price 
of provisions. We cannot refrain from extracting this precious 
more cau, that our readers may form from it some estimate of 
Mr. Tooke’ s wisdom and eloquence in council, and how pro- 
bable it was, that had he remained longe# in parliament, the 
public would have been enriched from the fund of his political 
philosophy. * 

*%Sir, it is idle now to think af keeping down the price of pro- 
visions ; you cannot keep it down, and your awkward attempts will 
only make it rise the faster. Look back to the earliest, tunes, and 
you see it constantly rising, and this cause continues to operate with 
increased force. It is in vain then to struggle with inevitable ne- 
cessity. You will only heap abuse upon abuse. Remove the na- 
tional debt, repeal the taxes, and then you may hope to see things 
at a moderate price ; but while you daily add to the amount of 
these, to entertain such a hope is madness. By this absurd and 
ineffectual* attempt, the public distresses are rendered far more 
severe. The true friends to their country will allow things to TiSfe 
tn their natural course. By thus doing nothing -they w’ill do every 
thing. They will avoid a thousand errors; they will save millions 
of lives. 

<c Sir, in my humble opinion, however paradoxical it may appear, 
you ought to try to raise the price of every thing. This doctrine 
may seem extraordinary, but it may be right for all that; aud I 
shall at alb times be ready to defend it. Not w it hstandiag^al l that 
has been said, I am a great enemy to innovation.. I hate innovation 
iii all things, m church, in state, and in agriculture. My vital 
Christianity teaches me to love every thing that is established. f)o 
I examine the attachment I ought to ha veto any system or practice, 
I do not examine its intrinsic merits, but% say to myselj— fa it sssta- 
blished ? Though a much better may be pointed out to me, still 
I think»it ought «to be Adhered to, and tfcat no rash experiment 
should he hazarded. These are my opinions— these have ever b^en 
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my opinions. I have long* been in public life; I have spoken a 
good deal, and written still more. But let. any one gamine my 
speeches and publications with the greatest minuteness, and I defy 
him to shew that I ever expressed ti sentiment contrary to what I 
now utter. Those principles. Sir, •compel me to disapprove of this 
measure ; I cannot consent to see the system of agriculture changed; 

I cannot consent to see a man obliged to^pay a premium against 
himself. It makes little difference whether the people pay more for 
the potatoes. Or pay an additional tax for a 4' minty to produce 
them. But it is idle tints to think of lowering the price. If $»ou 
wish to promote the comfort of the poor, raise as speedily as 
possible tne price of labour. It is far too low, and must soon rise 
in spite of you. Though not young, I am not very old* and within 
my recollection the price of labour has been trebled. Effects will 
still follow causes, and it must soon advance much farther. Why 
then struggle against a necessity which no human power can con-, 
trend, and no human ingenuity elude? Where will the storm fall? 

1 allow it must at last full somewhere, and I say it must, full upon 
the public creditor. A man lends 100/. to government, and gets 
three per cent, for it. If the quartern-loaf h at sixpence, he gets 
one hundred and twenty loaves a-year, but mw he gets only forty or 
fifty t and in a snort time he may pot get twenty. Thus, in the 
course of things, he may be altoge ther ruined. 'Hie poor will not 
ultimately suffer, for their wages will be, increased in proportion. 
The landed interest will not suffer, for their rents will be increased 
in proportion. The revenue will not suffer, for in the same propor- 
tion the ability of the people to contribute will* be increased. The 
mischief w ill only fall upon the holders of stock, and as they* are not 
at very numerous set of men, it will not be difficult to relieve them. 
These steps seem to be taken to prevent the monied interest from 
being alarmed. They certainly would be less w illing to advance 
their money,, but it is unfair thus to try to deceive them.” 

■ m JVhatever were Mr. Tooke’s qualifications for the task of le- 
Islation, the clergy incapacitation act prevented them from being 
displayed after the end of the session of the parliament into which 
he bad been elected. With what dignity or usefulness that gen- 
tleman filled up the remaining years of his life, we shall not pt$- 
sume to enquire. According to the sage historian of his life, 
whose book has been the apology for this article, Ins house con- 
tinned Jo be the school iu which some of the disciple* of reform 
wer& instructed in political wisdom. His hospitality towards the 
latter eitd of his life, his biographer believes, wr^sVonfined to ; the 
••dmiie^^Udt'die'igave <m Sundays to his political. friends, and 
among these * to the t^Jbrttiuate M iv ; Foj some- time 

bclftrc his «!eatlj, whicb happened on the Mi^eh 1 8T2, JWr. 
fro^^ad bcen in a dccliniBg state, 

prospect of tfie - final change fully 1 before his eyes % ill 
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good time to bestow upon it the proper reflections. He is state# 
in the book before iA to have expressed his confidence in the 
existence of ^supreme being, whose final purpose was 'ike hap- 
piness of his creatures. • 

Whether this was all, his+iis'orian has out of delicacy for- 
borne to draw aside the cur|ain, and shew him to us in the Iasi crisis 
of mortality, we cannot tell. Perad venture, even after the departure 
of his friends who surrounded his bed, a short pause was yet al- 
lowed him, of whiCh some beneficial use was made. In what reli- 
gious belief, or whether in any, he breathed his last we pretend not 
to know ; we hear neither of prayers or sacraments ; and we find 
him desiring that no funeral ceremony might be read over his 
remains, which he had directed to be laid in a vault in his garden. 
A command, doubtless more honoured in the breach than it 
# would have been in the observance. It is difficult to divine the 
reason for this rejection of the rites of our church, unless on the 
ground of unbelief in its doctrines. We will venture to say liis 
soul could lose nothing by the ceremony ; and the sceptic who 
denies not the possibility of what he doubts, must confess it to 
be dangerous at least, to withdraw from God, a service which, 
to speak humanly, has been once vested in him by the ordinances 
of holy men. 

Mr. Horne Tooke has not left behind him very voludftnous 
proofs of his literary and intellectual attainments. Some very 
trifling production*, such as a contrasted sketch of the charac- 
ters of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, in which at the time when it 
was published, it suited the writer’s political connections to 
exalt the merit of Mr. Pitt; and a letter to a friend on the re- 
ported marriage of his royal highness the Prince of Wales, are 
scarcely worthy of being enumerated. In his character as a 
clergyman, he favoured the world with a sermon on friendship, 
•the tendency of which is said to have been wholly political. 
This sermon was dedicated to Alderman Townsend, dated Feb. 
31, 1769- We have never seen the production, but can readily 
believe his biographer when he pronounces it unequal to the 
sermons of either Tiliotson or Blair. * 

But the great Work of Mr. Tooke was his EHE A HTEPOENTA, 
or Diversions of Parley, the first edition of which appeared in 
17 86, being an expansion of the idea which he had first an- 
nounced to the world as a discovery, in a letter written to 3Vfr. 
Dunning, in the year 1778^ and published tn the fbrm of a pain- 
phlct? Aii enlarged edition wa9 a^erwards produced, , and 
Within a few y^s previous to his death, another vwlurixeiViade 
its ? ap^eamnce,^uim^nhe e of a ^<ind part 4tf th# sattie 
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*■ The fun damental hypo thesis of Mr. Tooke’s theory, seems to 
this-— f niatdS»e ofily necessary words or Sparta of speech are 
nouns rod verbs, and that all others are only the substitutes of 
these under the proper title of abbreviations. In this manner all 
the undeclinable parts of speech^ as adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions have come into existence* These, and all those parts 
of speech usually called particles, only supply, by the common 
consent, into which mankind have •gradually and imperceptibly 
:&Mm, the place and meaning of the proper &>nstitueivt$ of lan- 
.guage— the noun and the verb. Without these particles the lan- 
guage might move or be dragged like a sledge, but these are the 
wheels which enable it to move rapidly, and approach n^ore 
nearly the quickness w ith which our thoughts are generated. 

Our passions and our necessities are always prompting us to 
shorten and condense the media of communication. Thus, in 4 
the progress of refinement, we have continued to multipls these 
forms of speech, which, like what is called short-hand in writing, 
enable us to follow the course of the mind at a Jess distance, 
and with greater fidelity. All particles, therefore, according to 
Mr. Tooko, are only abridged forms of speech, and understood 
in their true expansion, are ptriVdy significant* Tints 4 it ’ is 
meieh a verb. It is the imperative of the Gothic or Anglo-Saxon 
word pip AN Eipan, and in those languages as well as in the 
English .formerly, this supposed conjunction was pronounced 
and w ritten as the common imperative purely* pip Eip, gif. And 
accordingly our corrupted i if > has always the signiijcatioi»pf the 
English imperative 4 Give,* and no other, and this is the proper 
resolution of the construction. Wherever the datum upon 
which any conclusion depends, is a sentence, the article 4 that’ 
k wnder^ after if “ How> will the wea- 

ther dispose otf you tomorrow r IF fair, it will send me abroad ; 
jEpJbul, it will keep me at home.” f r 


^ll^re the datum is. not:? If that,” but u If i, e. give fair wear- 
give foal.” But let the expression be, u // it is fair 
iWi * or 44 2/ it is foul weather,” and then the article ‘ that* 
and may be inserted after f If\ as, If that it is 
^jl^ ? ^dheri : qi' 7 If %t it is foul. And this, 

holdtupiy^rsally, not only • with but .’with' 
supposed conjunctions, such as, Oui tkat, unless that, 
(which arc reaiiy verV) put in this 
. . An b% tbs sense of if is also 
the Anglo- 

^.^Baoy%w|^h likewise meamto givi. or to gjxmt. 
fjjMHfaame manner , «»/ m is traced to tbe S a$*>n Odeff which 
^■Kbitperaiive of tfie, veib Uuferaf£So-4^^ 
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Re-wan, the imperative of Bean~u%an, to be outi^ And, frofn 
3Cn-ab, thf imperative of Xnan-ab, to accumulate;: 1 $|Not that 
I mean/’ sajfs Mr. Tooke, “ that • those words which are called 
i conditional conjunctions are to be accounted for in all languages 
ia the same manner as J[ ha^ accounted for if and an. Nor, 
indeed, that they must ^ mean precisely as these two do , "-give 
and grants but some word equivalent; such as be it, suppose, al- 
low, permit , suffer, &c., which meaning is to be sought for from 
the particular etymology of each, respective language, "not from 
s?>me unnamed and unknown 1 turns, stands/ postures, 4fcc. of 
the mind, as Mr. Locke expresses it/ in short, to put this 
spatter out of douhi, 1 mean to discard all supposed mystery, 
not only about these conditionals, but about alt those words 
also which Mr. Harris and others distinguish from prepositions, 
and call conjunction of sentences. I deny them to be a separate 
sort of words or part of speech by themselves; for they have not 
a separate manner of signification; although they are not devoid 
of signification. And the particular signification of each must- 
be sought fortimong.it the other parts of* speech by the help of 
the particular etymology of each respective language. 

“ l>y such means aloue can vvt clear away the obscurity and 
errors in which grammarians and philosophers ha e been in- 
volved by the corruption of some common words, and the 
useful abbreviations ot construction. And at the same time we 
shall get rid of that farrago of useless distinctions into conjunc- 
tivef abjunctive , mbdisjuncthe , copulative , negative , contimia- 
live, su bconti n native, positive, suppositive, adversative, condition- 
al, suspensive, illative, conductive, declarative, &c. Sec. &c. 
which explain nothing.” 

We have given tins passage from the work, because it will help 
very much to explain both the matter and the manner gfithe 
writer. Though we do not go to the length to which many of 
bis contemporaries have gone, in admiration of the learning and 
philosophy of the treatise, we are -very far from denying the 
ingenuity of some of the hypotheses, and the general htkktyof 
the work, especially when considered in the light of ail airistant 
tod guide to the lexicographer, borne remarks, however,: we 
think, niust necessarily force" themselves upon the ntost candid 
mind, in the perusal of the Diversions of Furley-r ^IThe-'W^fe 'is 
evidently destitute of that com preheitsiveness of reasoni^ 
pow er of generalizing, and tliat philosophical ariangeraeht^ which 
usually accompany the march of original genius, consolidating 
tod perpetuating its /discoveries and Acquisitions* Few generaJU 
^n etyfhology , or the ugumer in whicfe sfloral, and 
■ ' and associations, or natkmalhabits and pc- 
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cftliarities of condition, bring about its vagti<?, collateral, aud 
latent resets aiid combinations; nothing of Seduction, from the 
principles of speech, or what the Greeks call rotxfW 5 nothing or 
next to nothing, on the mutability of letters, the interchange of 
sounds, the elliptical defalcations <5f sentences, or, in short, the 
silent though natural and necessary fluctuations of all languages, 
occur in either of the volumes under consideration, to connect 
thfe different hypotheses of the wort into a system, or enable 
the reader from some fixed point or station to take in the whole 
of what the author has spread out before him. The work is 
occupied only with details, in which one or two very good Aits, 
if we may be excused the adoption of the term, having beep 
made, the analogy is pursued with an undeniable spirit and 
success. But it really seems to us that the merit lay principally 
in the first idea, which, having been once started, the subsequent 
instances of its successful application displayed little more than 
a sort of mechanical labour. And according to the author’s own 
account, this labour was extended over all the most vigorous 
yeitrsof his existence. • 

Mr.Tooke appears to have been so transported with themagnitude 
of his supposed discovery, and perhaps so elated with the eulogy of 
someof his ignorant route niporaries, by whom he was at once exalt- 
ed to the same class with Bacon and N ewton, as to keep no measures 
with those grammarians or philosophers to whom his theory had 
not presented itself. Mr. Locke is treated with very little ce- 
remony, the great and learned Bishop Lovvlh is taken from his 

K destai, and the ill-fated author of Hermes is degraded from his 
erary mnk with every mark of contumely, and scorn. We do 
not :fcnbwr that in all mtr acquaintance with authors and author- 
ship, we have ever observed the conceit of discovery and illu- 
mination carry die bloated feeling of self-importance and con- 
tempt of others, to a wilder excess. Having shewn, and w e ad- 
mit> satisfactorily shew n, thaf what are called particles by thegram- 
. nothing but abbreviations, and are, therefore, de- 

dueible ‘ to a significant origin, he is full of the most insolent 
'' 00 $^ for ' those, ’and for Mr. Harris among others, who have 
as separate parts of speech, dud have bestowed 
upoii^ihiBWi distiuct 1 appellations ' in reference to their different 
^ composition. But, surely, it is ^ absurd to 

find fault vvitb ^ the dilforept names given to particles after they 
have assimkd thpir different applicable forces m composition, 
ua tif reijm&toJthe practice pfgivmg different appelbi* ; tns to the 
}tH < **^ Brel ^ st *& €8 of beih^>%bth the egg to the 
bigd|^HrBut etymology* is every thing with Mr. Cooke, it is 
JBBPr by which every corruption in language Is : cured. 
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It is to furnish a test by which we are to try the propriety ami 
legitimacy of all ofcr common modes of speech, and before we 
can be sure # that we are expressing ourselves with pjfrity/ we 
must resolve the phrase into its Anglo-Saxon elements. Wh$jt is 
this but a retrograde motion towards barbarism itself! , 

We are far from undervaluing the usefulness of etymological 
researches. They supply the lexicographer with some of hig- 
hest materials. But when; instead of assistances towards the 
exposition of language, they are proposed as the means of re- 
stricting its compass of expression, and narrowing it to the rus- 
tic simplicity of an ignorant period, its proper applicatiou seems 
to be egregiottslv mistaken. Is it of such vast importance that 
tfie pedigree of every word should he ascertained : can no pre- 
scription settle the sense of a word? And if the common con- 
sent of centuries have ailt::ed a meaning to a word, a meaning, 
too, absolutely necessary in the intellectual intercourse of so- 
ciety, must its title be still open to cavil by referring to the 
musty records of its barbarous origin ? 

This is really the madness of etymology, and Mr. Horne 
Tooke\s imagination inflamed by the vanity of discovery, seems 
to be completely possessed by it. Politics, inorals, and meta- 
physics, arc all brought under its magical power. On the sub- 
ject of the rights of man, we are first, according to him, to settle 
the derivative sense of the word right . And thus in a sup- 

posed discussion in the way of dialogue between himself and 
bir Jfraucis Uurdett, we are told that right is no other than 
rM-um (regitum), the past participle of the Latin verb regere. 
Whence iu Italian you have ritto, diritto , and dr it to , in French 
droid, and their modern droit . In the same manner our English 
w ord just is the past participle of the xvomjubere. Sir Francis 
then alks “ What is law?” And he is told that in our a gy ient 
books it was written faugh , tagh f (age, and fey, being the; past 
tense and past participle of JLaj^of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
verb leejan, ponere, and tliat it means something 

laid down as a rule of conduct. Right, then, says Mr. Tooke, is 
what is ordered and commanded ; at which proposition thegentle 
Sir, Francis seems to take sonic alarm, as if right itself must , in 
rsality*be that which etymology determined it to be^aod if, its 
sense, according to its etymology, should turn. s out to , b&jtket-,. 
which is ordered, the dilemma iu which he would l>e ;,)daped 
would be this, either to deny that the nature of d’e thtwg itaelf 
must depend upon. its etymology which w.Q.»ld. ? .;^i ! : a |reasQn 
against the grammatical dogmas of »l|r. Tooke, \f, |o. 'sj&uiesc^ 
in die obligation ofwWdience to xvb^t was osdeteff by the g°~ 

■ ijing : pojny?r » ^ rescued froth. this . 
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s^ge iostructor, who tells him, that though every thing which h? 
ordered and commanded is right and just, and outfit t-o be 
obeyed v yetthatas one thing may be ordered b^r the govern- 
ment, and another by the laws of God and human nature , it w 
for the>ibdividual to look for wharis right in w hat is commanded 
by the higher, in opposition to that fvhich is ordered by the 
meatier, authorities. And thus out of the^tymology of the word 
right, he furnishes a practical lessotf of polity, grounded upon 
what he calls the rights of man, and on wbicft we have already 
delivered our sentiments. 

But according to this grammatical metaphysician, RIGHT 
is not more obsequious to the etymology of the word, thgn 
TRUTH, which in the abstract sense in which we have been 
so long understanding it, he fairly etymologizes out of existence. 
Sir Francis, willing to take up with nothing that does not repose 
upon a good etymological foundation, puts this short question 
to the philosopher. What is truth ? Upon which Mr. Tooke, 
after some pleasant allusions to the scriptures, in which we shall 
notfollow him, betakf s himself to his oracle and expounds its 
etymology. u Like the other words, true is also a past parti- 
ciple of the verb ‘TKA.7TANL Tpeopan, confiderc, to tliiuk, to 
believe firmly. I bis past participle was anciently written trew, 
which is the regular past tense of trow. As the verbs to blow, 
to crow, to kkozc , to throw , give us in the past tense blew, new, 
knew, threw. True, as we now write it, or tmw, as it w as for- 
merly written, means simply and merely, that which is trowed; 
mid, instead of its being a rare commodity on earth, except only 
in words, there is nothing but truth in the world. That every 
Ttmu, in his conmiumcation with others, should speak that which 
\h&£r#&eth r &*-'Of so great importance to mankind, that it ought 
not^tp surprize us, if we find the most extravagant and'exagge- 
.-pmtsea bestowed upon truth. But truth supposes man- 
whom and bynhom alone the word is formed, and to 
If no man, no truth. There is, 
$ no finch thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth; 
nuiess ruankiiid, such m they ure al present, be also eternal, im- 
amt everlasting. Two persons may contradict ..$§t$h 
other,an<j yet both speak truth : for the truth of ofid person 
may ^opposite to - the truth of another. To speak tru/A may 
a virtue: for there are mauy otrcWms where 
it ought mtito be. spoken.” 

. it said^bat there is a seeming phiJfSophy in 
Tousttaetms nothing better than jtdt nonsense. 
bjKAotliiog then proceeding from Gmd , which*may be celled 
u||ffPta fy true If la there nothing which may be called abso- 
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lutelytrue in the necessary relations of ideas? Nothing immutafijy 
true in tl^p properties of figures? Nothing in science, nothing in 
feeling, nothing in the consequences of actions, notiihtjfinrea- 
son, nothing in revelation true, because the word truth is deifived 
from an Anglo-saxon wgrd, dliich means only a confident belief 
or persuasion ? • 

After this specimen of Mr. Toofce’s powers of philosophical 
investigation and close thlhking, we confess we are not sorry 
t^at he did not Hind time to execute his threat of applying “ his 
system of language/’ as he hinted to his docile pupil be had 
thoughts of doing, “ to all the different systems of metaphysical 
(i. e. verbal) importance.” Wc certainly should not have been 
among the it /*vro*, but have endured the chagrin of Seeing' all 
our contemporaries outstrip us in the recondite* mysteries of the 
new science, content to bring up the rear of the great intellec- 
tual march, and to remain the least endowed among the votaries 
of science. ■’%' ■ 

But we would not be suspected of dealing harshly with Mr. 
Tooke. We certainly are among those wh# appreciate his labours 
highly for the sake of the valuable lights which he has occasionally 
thrown upon a very abstruse an<J difficult subject ; we wish/we 
could forget the use which he has made of a grammatical trea- 
tise as a vehicle for his angry passions, and his inveterate hostility 
towards the government of his country, and the dispensers of its 
laws.* We can more easily forget his lofty appreciation of his 
owmmerit, and his disdain of his great predecessors jit the same 
department of literature. His strong prejudices in favout of the 
parent language of his country, if they provoke a smile, it ought 
surely to be a smile bordering upon approbation. It is rather 
pleasant to observe die precipitance with which he decides, from 
the frequency of similar words in the Saxon and l.atin languages, 
that the - founders of the Roman state were from the north of 
Europe instead of the north of Asia, not reflecting that those 
-who served as mercenaries in the Roman armies, and teamed . 
their religion from Romish priests, must have been tenacious, 
indeed, of the purity bf their native tongue to have abstainedfrom 
engrafting Roman words into their barbarous dialect. ? 

We*shall not easily find in any author more sensihje obaerva- 
tions on th$ advantages of abbreviatiohs in general, and fif the 
defective manner in which they have been adopted into otlr own 
language. : “ A short, close, and compact method -ofapeeeb,” 
says Mr.Tooke, “ ans werslhe purpose of a map ‘upon* reduced 
scale: it assists greatly the comprehension of ©uFuadersfenditig** 
mfei^rOasdiiiii^ to' ■ 
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wliich wonld otherwise totally escape its. Our ancient *tcmgue f 
W:-dl^rve$, was *ery destitute of abbreviatiotft in the i^amier of 
signification &f Words ; and our early authors being # pressed by 
the defect^ endeavoured to remedy it. They perceived that 
other languages were possessed o# the ^abbreviations of which 
they were in want : they did not stop t (^consider the nature and 
origttf ^f them, and the manner of their adoption : they did not 
give themselves the trouble oi investigating the contrivance which 
was the parent of them, in order to proceed in ftfe same manner 
with the.r own language, and by similar methods to procure fof 
it similar conveniences: but they took a much shorter course: 
they seized the terms themselves, and engrafted them on the dis- 
cordant stocks of a heterogeneous dialect. The consequence 
has been, that our roots belong to one language, while our de- 
rivatives are taken from another; that the defects of our tongue 
have been supplied at the expence of its uniformity ; and that 
our dialect is a medley rather than a language;* We should 
have been heartily glad to have found the good sense ami dis- 
criminative observation by which the above passage is distin- 
guished; extending its character over the whole work, but alas! 
his stormy politics are perpetually disturbing the peaceful region 
of literature, and frightening his muse out of her senses. We 
may add too, that what portion of good seme his politics left 
him, was Further abridged by his petulant vanity. 

Our readers, we bust, will pardon us for thus introducing a 
criticism of the diversions of Parley in a review of a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author's public life; but as the production of 
that^ttork was by far the most important act of his life, and is 
that metriion of his powers by which alone he will probably he 
kno wtito posterity, we thought it due to the public, and to those 
principles and objects which gave existence to the Uritfeh 
Review, to offer our opinion candidly and unreservedly on its 
merits. 7 ; ■ *• 


carnidt yet forsake the subject till we have bestowed 
a few observations on the credit which has been given to it for 
7-tfadf|^ffe<^.4iovdty’ of its theory. As a discovery it has usually 
!x*en.<d^d wch rh, invention of the mariner’s compass, ;Uws^ 
art of firiyftring, or the circulation of the blood. Now, 
we art? ready to acknowledge that the • 

cnlaigod,>'iiiu3trated, and improved in the hm of this 
granimarii^iydjt we think that tiie merit ;ojP7fhe first f/tsed^ 

ajjpwed him \vithottt dob% great **k' 
That laiguagewas orighially composed only 
l- • these were 
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of the Flatonicae Questiones of Plutarch, the same opiinoiwis 
inamtai&x) and illustrated with great correctness^and ^iegaifte 
of expression. The same remark will be fouud bofcb#inG. J. 
Vossius antf in Professor Schultens. (See Schultens, sect and 
G..J. Vossius do arte Grai^m. lib. 3, cap. 1*) The instance 
which first* Originated *yie whole scheme in the mind of Ml*. 
Tooke, appears to h^ve been the palpable and. beautiful etymo- 
logy of our word if, which swe have seen is derived from the An- 
glo-Saxon verb signifying to give. Now both Skinner ami Junius 
give us the same etymology, as Mr. Tooke is himself forced to 
acknowledge. Thus Skinner: u If (in agro Line gif) ab A. S. 
Ejp si hoc a verbo Eijran dare. q. d, dato.” How near also 
Skinner was to a similar mode in deriving unless and but, may 
be seen under those respective words in his glossary. 

Mr. Tooke lias no greater claim to originality in respect to 
his treatment of adjectives, which lie considers as nothing but 
inflections of nouns and verbs, and therefore denies them any 
place among the parts of speech, or the essential constituents 
of language. What are usually called adjectives and participles, 
are only verbs or nouns with adjective terminations. We shall 
find iu Wallis the same position expressed nearly in the same 
terms. * l Adjectivum respectivum nihil aliud est quam ipsa 
vox substantiva adjective posita.” . And again, u Quodlibet 
suhslautivum adjective positum degenerat in adjectivum/ 5 We 
do not, howevej, dispute the merit of Mr. Tooke in the appli- 
cation of this principle of exposition to our own language, and 
in the great propriety and pertinence of his remarks upon the 
practice of adopting the adjectives and participles ofcodv&r 
languages, where these abreviations have been found ready to 
our hands , instead of abbreviating our own vernacular words, in 
imitation of what had been done in foreign dialects/ Thus he 
says, while boy, man, woman, mind, birth, life, &c* ardour 
own words, the adjectives are of foreign origin, as infantine^ 
puerile, virile, human, female + feminine, mental, yMdl, 
vital, &c. ■ * ■ . 

That the particles are only elliptical - abbreviations^ or tjie 
fragments and vestiges of other words and phrases* and parti- 
culgriy^corrupted from verbs, and, therefore, to be regarded as 
having ii basis of meaning, is a discovery of the oioiit 
big and beautiful kind ; - but tlie merit of it does> not restwith 
Mr. Tooke; Hqogcveeu, it* liis prefatory discoui^ion die 
doctrine of the Greek particles, expresses himself in substai %ce 
as follows : _/% Thld th^origin of t^jGrreek^as of 

othgr languages, gt first entirely sunple, natur« lierself 
leads : 
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framed wordf ta express things and aclionsalone, 
without particles ; which, however great them power affect^ 
ing sen tv wesiavarious ways, yet are, not to be considered ai 
absolutcl^v^ccssary. This priority of verbs and ifouns being 1 
admitted^^ come at the ^origin of particles* Those ; v - 

noims and verbs which the most ancienjt' people introduced in 
regular ; construction at full length in their^ discourses , succeed^ 
ing ages, for the sake of brevity, have inserted in a mutilated 
stale, leaving them in part to be understood, a.'d retaining only 
Vestiges and traces of the words and sentences themselves.. 
So that in truth, particles were originally nothing but nouns and 
verbs, for example — 'Zmcfatss epiXocnxpn IIA aycov 
sypwHttv. If ere we have two sentences opposed to each othe^, 
and the opposition is clear* But if it were thought necessary 
to express the opposition, the manner of doing it would have 
been thus: Xurnparess^Xocrpipei, aMo or aXAa tefa, tlX#rtvv rat 
fiMorof&p^ycc eypa^sy. With the words aAAo or aXXx Asgtv the 
sentence is rendered full and complete, and in this manner, no 
doubt, the remotest ages expressed themselves. Those who 
followed, omitted for the sake of brevity, and retained 

«AAa» which word alone came thus to signi/y an opposition be- 
tween the sentences, and the place of its accent being changed, 
wa^s Converted into a particle. 

^ the full form of expression will foe found in 

many of the ancients, and in some not very ancient writers who 
werei not particularly studious of brevity. Thus in Horn. II. 

/ii cjv V AAM Se ym i pew, erv 8* in fixXXee erfriv. 
v Xenophon’s Gyropedia, I. 8, p. 211, where the 

speaker iti passbig to a different point. Km h voj Mw. 

the particle Eh if, the same writer derives from the 
the verbs 4<a andript. From when the sense 
shewing the procedure of thee on sequence from 
: ^j^ ; .'pheWsses in the process of the argument, a* tl ¥ kv%fwit*s 
5 hut When it is to be understood in the 
WajT ; fof argumerita live interrogation, it seems rather dedueible 
fri&:&U4 mm, and then it must be understood as 
same^dUg as ZrtY ws in the Dutch and English vernacular 
pbrase ; M/ is bet zoo,” u is it so,” or the Latin d$ip« 

A similar account is given by Hoogeveeu pf msmy of the 
other particles, and. though he may be, and! we Wfeve i$, often 
wrong-, andKrirong in hit conjectures, ! ^ 
i wrong, thdHnciple of the etymology / 

Tbe teal truth is,tiu6 Mr. Horae Td$kp is^ attl^d' t® the 
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praise of considerable: ingenuity in the application of a weft- 9 
known thAiry, and this is all. But it is equally true that he was* 
not above\ccepting from those by whom he was surrounded, 
and who, for The most part, were much inferior to himself in 
knowledge, the character of (he inventor of a perfectly new 
philosophy in grammar, s«^perse,diug and annihilating all former 
systems. This exalted station in the intellectual world lie 
certainly arrogates to himselv iu many parts of his work, and 
his vanity has bee* fed by the ignorant wonder of those who 
h .'tie never studied grammar, hut in the Diversions of Purley, 
Flatulent with the tunics of this hyperbolical praise, he begins 
at last to assume the style of an oracle, and not content with 
carrying through the work the air of a great exposer of pre- 
scriptive errors, and a rcvcaler of new truths to mankind, the 
hierophant suddenly and abruptly concludes his work with a sort 
•of mysterious hint to his disciples, that all which they had 
hitherto heard was only the prelude to some grand explosive 
discoveries which would at once blow up all the systems of logic 
and metaphysics by which the world had bjeii grossly deluded. 
In what may have been tins expectation of Sir Francis and 
his other disciples, we do not pietend to know, blit, for our- 
stives, we cannot but suspect that the true reason of Mr. 
looke's denying all further communication to his pupil, either 
respecting the nature of the verb, or the wonderful things he 
professed to have m reserve, was, that he had come to a dead 
stand, and had, in good truth, nothing more to communicate. 

Ot {lie private character and qualities of the late Mr. Tooke 
we have forborn to say much, for the reasons given iu the 
beginning ot this article. We have never sat at am of his 
Sunday dinners, or witnessed tin style of his manners and be- 
haviour. IV o have heard that hi* temper, if not mild, was cocfa 
^and that ail that was done by him, whether good or bad, was 
considerately done ; that in strength of nerve no man was his 
superior, ami we have seen that, in his steady adherence to his 
purpose, all his words and actions proclaimed his con- 
sistency and coinage. No moral or physical evils (and he 
seems to have had a share of both) were capable, ac- 
cording to .report, of making any impression upon this character- 
istic fortitude; and, what is much to the honour of his philosophy, 
amidst the sulfidings ui his latter years, his friends appear to have 
found in him neit her t he querulousness of disease, nor the mprose- 
ness of age. We have heard him prated for his ^hospitality to 
his friends, and his wit is said to have run sparkling 2nd clear to 
the very^dregs. \Je have understood thatdn conversation hr was 
instructive, fluent, and full of anecdote, but at the same tin\e 
vol. iv. no. vi r. d 
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lax, disputatious:, and dictatorial, and too ready to sacrifice the tnosr 
important questions to the vanity of paradox. Of If s general 
intellectual powers too much lias been said. His mud seemed 
to have been deficient in compass and comprehension, as much 
as it excelled in subtlety, force, «jnd penetration. Subtlety and 
force in conversation frequently stand &>r merit of n higher kind. 
But the I)h ersions of Burley have sht'wn him in his true light, 
as a man made for minute investigation, iVft single efforts, and for 
desultory research, but wanting in that vigorous intensity of 
thought which is necessary to the thorough prosecution of a 
complicated theme, from its first principles to it* distant analo- 
gies; and in that philosophical taste which, disposing the parts of 
a subject in their natural order, facilitates the intelligence* of 
the reader, and dismisses him permanently impressed. 

His social hours were chiefly passed among men of abilities 
inferior, but of sentiments correspondent, to his own, and among 
whom, as he could not meet with much opposition, his probable he 
displayed no want of complacence. But to those from whom 
he differed, either in literature or politics, lie was not, as we have 
seen, remarkable for (fis forbearance or charity. Against dignities 
and authorities, and against all those situations of honour and 
trust, to which good men for the sake of society pay a cheerful 
reverence, his life was one unceasing warfare. This we have 
heard sometimes imputed to the provocations of perpetual failure 
in his attempts to raise himself to an eminence on a level w ith his 
talents, and we are ready to admit this excuse as far as envy 
can he an excuse for acrimony, or disappointment for rthengc. 
It may be, as we have found it suggested in a delineation of the 
character of Mr, Tooke lately in our hands, that had he ob- 
tained a situation in which his great talents had found their 
proper scope and exercise, that disposition and conduct which, 
under the exasperations of disappointment, we re dangerous 
tp the peace of society, would have been the source of blessings* 
to the nation. We will not contradict this charitable surmise, hut 
we must be permitted to say that we can never regret, that the 
man on whom disappointment operated in the manner supposed, 
was never tried in a situation of power, or trusted with the 
accomplishment of his w islies. # 
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A H t . I I.-r-.Kfewfe//te <)/' Chemical Philosophy . By Sir Humphry 

Davy, \L.D. Secretary to the Royal Society. Part ^ v..l. 

Johnson, S^. Paul's Church-yard. Price 18s. 

• 

W 15 opened this work with grant expec tation; we have not been 
disappointed. It is tlu* \v#> r k of a man whose discoveries have 
formed an era in chemistry, — who has studied the science not 
merely in books, but in the* operations of the laboratory, and 
in the phenomena v>f nature ; and who has been for many years 
accustomed to deliver popular illustrations of it.‘ No person 
has better qualifications for a w ork upon the elements of chemical 
philosophy ; and we bestow no mean praise when we say, that 
we think ho has eM-ented the task in a manner worthy of himself. 

The materials, and the arrangement of the materials, are 
equally* new. Respecting die former we shall speak last, as 
*\vc have most to say upon it. The arrangement is simple and 
clear, and the parts well connected. An elegant, learned, and 
concise history of chemistry forms the introduction. It is the 
fir-t which has appeared, that is not a copy ^f Berginaiin’s. Sir 
II. Davy has not, like the Swedish chemist, gone into remote 
anlhjuity in search of the origin of chemistry;— -to Cain and 
Tubal-rain, — but has shewn that chemistry was not even known 
to the Creeks; that it's birth-place was the furnace of the al- 
chemist, and that its native country w as Arabia. He has brought 
down his historical* sketch to the pit ‘scut time, and thus traced 
the progress of chemistry from an art to a science. The pre- 
sent volume constitutes only the first part of the whole work, 
but it is all that has yet appeared. The subjects treated are,** the 
laws of chemical changes; and the undecompounded bodies, with 
their primary combinations.” The first division of the work relates 
to the potters of matter in general; the second, to radiant of* 
ftliercal matter, as heat, light, electricity, and magnetism; the 
third, to empyreal uudecompouudcd substances, viz. oxygen 
and chlorine, and their combinations with each other; the 
fourth, to the undeemnpounded iittlammable substances not 
metallic, and their combinations with the preceding bodies and 
with each other ; the fifth, to the metals and their primary com- 
binations; •the sixth, to substances the nature of which is 
not fully known, and the seventh and last, to the analogies be- 
twoen the umlceomptnindecl substances, speculations respect- 
ing their nature, and the relations of their compounds. This 
arrangement in the present slate of our knowledge excellent 
particularly as it separates the certain from the doubtful, the 
known f«om the unknown, the establish edit ruths of science* and. 
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generalizations of facts, from speculative \je\vs and analogical 
reasonings. * 

It is not our intention to enter into a minute analysis of thif> 
work, but to consider the s t ri k mg *fea lures which give it charac- 
ter, and the new and general docHint s „which it contains. 

When we compare what chemistry 1 is at present with what it 
was fifty years ago, we are tilled wit I * astonishment. The 
German philosophy was then the fashion <>| the times, and the 
German school was at the height of its glory. A few sub- 
stances only were known, and those very vaguely; the mint net 
of the ancient metals was indeed somewhat enlarged, but thr 
chemists of those days had not learnt to distinguish the differ- 
ent kinds of earths, and they were not at all acquainted vvith 
the different kind.*, of gasses. They called all the airs they mei 
with factitious airs, and conceived them to be all merely differ- 
ent modifications of the air of the atmosphere. Statics had hoi 
been brought into the laboratory. The great agent was tire: 
and the u philosophers by fire" let the gasses or spirit', as they 
were called, escaped) their experiments, and rejected the fixed 
residue, the “ caput inortuum’* as useless. By means of a tew 
elements borrow ed jointly from the Greeks and the alchemists, 
with tin*, assistance of their main spring phlogiston, they \v< n 
able to explain in a manner satisfactory to themselves all tin- 
changes in art, and all the grand operation* in nature, --and lin y 
were contented. Such nearly was the state <f tin seiem e when 
Dr. Black discovered the exigence of carbonic arid gas* a ue- 
covery which mas be truly said to have given wings to ehenm- 
try. It at mice demonstrated that prevalent opinion to be er- 
roneous which supposed the existence of only one species of 
elastic fluid, and rendered it more than probable, that what had 
bVen neglected uniter the title of factitious airs, wfre distinct 
and peculiar gre.ses. The light which from this one disemery 
bup't upon all departments of chemistry, roused the zeal of 
enquirers in this country to the investigation of gaseous bodies, 
and their labours w ere rewarded with the most brilliant success. 
Cavendish, by the discovery of hydrogene, and of the composition 
of water and nitric acid, and Priestley, by the discovery of 
nitrous gas, nitrous oxide, and the composition of* the atmo- 
sphere, obtaiued, as it were, the keys of nature’s laboratory. 
Black, Cavendish, Priestley, were the founders of pneumatic- 
chemistry, and may with propriety even be called the founders of 
the science#of chemistry ; inasmuch as these active investigators, 
and .preeminently among them Mr. Cavendish, first introduced 
weights and measure^ aud applied thfim for the establishment 
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of chomkal truth. The developement of the doctrines of lateflt 
heat by \ilack, tlfe analytic labours of Schcelc and Bergmaim, 
and the generalization of facts by Lavoisier, constituted fte first 
stage of modern chemistry. • 

Let us pause a moment to«consider the character of the las*- 
mention cm 1 philosopher, Vho foinied a party and a school, and 
left a proud name helijnd him in thi > department of science. The 
merit of I .avoisier w as that <tf a sound logician, not of a discoverer. 
He was stroriglvhm pressed with the importance of keeping the 
iffiaginatiou under the discipline of experiment; that nothing 
must be taken for granted, nothing admitted to exist that is not 
made evident to the senses; that occult causes, and unknown 
bodies, and all the remains of scholastic Hiding and alchemical 
mysticism should he banished from the new philosophy; that 
truth was to he reached h\ the road of induction, and that scien- 
tific principles must be acquired from the comparison and expan- 
sion of individual facts. To make one proposition of the whole, 
that all bodies are to he considered as simple substances, which 
ha\e nut yet been decompounded. The # defecti\e part of his 
great design was die l i-ncli nomenclature, winch, though ad- 
mirably adapted to a p* rfi-ct science, was not at all suited to one 
in its infancy. It was a tight garment that did not admit of 
enlargement, well lilted to the. man, but very unfavourable to the 
growing child. 

-After the discovery of the Leyden phial, in 1 74-fi, electricity 
hecaine a subject both of popular and scientific attention. 
It was next to a inintcle that an invisible power of such an ex- 
traordinary nature, as to be capable of melting the hardest me- 
1al>, producing all the phenomena of light and lire, and destroy- 
ing nni animal lift? itself, should be confinabie in a glass vessel, 
and suirject to be aiivslid in its progress by silk. ^Neither/vas 
the interest in electricity diminished by the labours of Frank- 
lin, who identified it with the lightning of heaven, and by the 
simplest, means, by a school-boy's kite, realised the falie of 
antiquity respecting the Promethean theft. In the progress 
of enquiry, fresh wonders were added to electricity. The 
lightning of the thunder-storm w r as found to be wielded by 
some of the inhabitant.- of the deep: the gymnotus, the silurus, 
the torpedo, were proved to be armed with this power, and 
capable of voluntarily employing it as a weapon of attack or 
defence. But still electricity was unconnected with chemistry, 
and remained an insulated science, being analogous to nothing 
but magnetism. % ^ 

1» 1800, lh« first fflep was taken tofconnect the twcusciences 
by the great discovery of the pile of Volta. This instrument, 
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whilst in action,: might be compared with an inexhaustible 
Leyden phial, always capable of giving shocks, of producing 
tin? phenomena of heat and light, and of operating various che- 
mical changes of an extraordinary kind. It decomposed water 
and acids, 4tnd metallic salts, and* what is very remarkable, the 
separated elements of water were not evolved together, but main- 
tained their distinct places; the hydiogenct at the part determined 
to be the negative extremity, and the oxygene at the positive 
end. The power, too, was found identical \\ ith common elec* 
tricity, differing merely in degree, not in kind, and just tlfie 
same as that possessed by the torpedo. Like common electri- 
city, it gave the shock, produced heat and light, melted metals, 
and passed imperceptibly over their surfaces; was stopped by 
glass, silk, and similar substances, and might be truusferted to 
a glass jar, and there confined. We need not state tha* com- 
mon electricity was found capable of producing similar chemi- 
cal changes. 

To no one is Voltaic electricity so much indebted as to Sir 
H. Davy for the discovery of its principles of action, and for the 
application of it, as an instrument of ^research to clivmral ana- 
lysis. He detected the errois of Pacchioni and Sylvester, who 
had asserted that, by the operation of electricity, muriatic acid 
and fixed alkali were formed on the decomposition of water; and 
lie exploded their notions, that the muriatic, oxymuriatic, and nitric 
acids, as well as the volatile and fixed aIkalies*\veio all of simi- 
lar origin, and mei elv different oxides of hydrogene. He ] coved 
that the alkalies and acids they had supposed to be generated, 
were previously existing iu »lu substances employed in the ex- 
periments, and only produced, He proved, at the same time, 
that the decomposing powers of the Voltaic butterv are so 
energetic, that tin firmest rocks, the hardest minerals, and 
most vehement chemical affinities, are incapable of resisting 
them, and that the smallest quantities are within the scope of 
its power. He thus drew out from rocks and salts, from 
animal and vegetable substances, their constituent parts, and 
detected some of their mum test mgiedients. He determined 
various laws respecting electrical action and chemical decom- 
position; as, that inflammable and metallic substances, that 
carting alkalies, and metallic oxides, are attracted bv the nega- 
tive extremity or pole of the battery, being themselves positive; 
that ox ygene* chlorine, and acids, are attracted by the posi- 
tive £ple, because they t^mselvvs are negative; thr^chenucal 
attractions are put to rest or destroyed by superior electrical 
attractions , and that bodies may be transferred,* without fiiter- 
mpyoji,iroin one pole to another even through fluids, having natu- 
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rally a strong domical attraction for thorn. These views, 
which fi\t appeared in his publications in the Philosophical 
Transaction^ are again developed and illustrated in his ^ 4 Ele- 
men ts of Chemical Philosophy,” together with the theory of the 
action of the Voltaic by tier jf? Which action he does not at- 
tribute primarily to chenfical changes, but to the contact of the 
different metals and da iris. 

Tin* more clearlv to convey a notion of his theory, we shall have 
recourse, as he has (Tone, to the common electrical machine. V\ hen 
a oody that is a non-conductor is brought into the neighbourhood 
of the prime conductor, it acquires tw o electrical states, or u pola- 
rities,” as our author expresses it : the negative one is that nearest 
the positive conductor; the positive one is that most remote. The 
same%occurs in respect to the Voltaic battery, when pieces of 
steel wire are placed in water; connected with a powerful com- 
bination, they separately acquire polarities, as if they were in- 
fluenced by a powerful magnet ; tho\ arrange themselves with 
their postive poles farthest from the positive pole of the battery, 
and the negative nearest, and they acquire •imilar powers of che- 
mical decomposition. These facts are readily applicable to the 
action of the battery. The battery does not differ from the 
electrified wiretr, but in having within itself the source of its own 
electricity, instead of possessing a borrowed power. Each pair 
of metals is analogous to one wire; one of the pair is positive, 
the other negative. Sir H. Davy supposes the water to be ca- 
pablt*of be coming electrically polar, and one part of it, viz. that 
extremity of a particle which is nearest the positive metal ac- 
quires negative polarity, and the other part, in consequence, 
acquires positive polarity ; while the different series of metals 
so influence each other, that the pow er of the whole combination 
increases with the number and surface of the plates. 

Though electrical action is not primarily dependent on che- 
mical changes, as the early enquirers imagined, yet are they 
intimately connected, as appears from the impossibility of 
preserving a permanent action of the battery without the 
assistance of chemical agents, and from the circumstance that 
those substances excite the battery most powerfully, which tact on 
the rnetals most rapidly. The explanation offered by Sir H. 
Davy is, that^the tendency of electrical action is to return to its 
equilibrium ; and tffat the tendency of chemical action is to de- 
stroy this equilibrium. 'Thus, when a communication is made 
between the negative and positive cylinders of a *t:oinmor^elec- 
trical machine, there is an immediate rest or cessation of all 
actidli ; and[ in ?i similar way the Voltafc battery would £ease to 
act when its extremities are joined, were it not for the chemical 
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changes taking place : oxygene and chlorine, and acids themselves 
negative bodies, are attracted by the positive metallfc surfaces, 
and Bydrogene and alkalies themselves positive, are attracted by 
the negative metallic surfaces ; those individuals capable of enter- 
ing into combination with the iiKitals, unite with them, and the 
electrical equilibrium is momentarily* restored ; but the c om- 
binations formed being soluble in the water, are removed from 
the metals; and the gasses evolved being thus disengaged, the 
equilibrium of electricity is again disturbed*; and the electrical 
action continued. 1 

Our author in a satisfactory manner accounts for the fact, 
that the action of a battery on imperfect conductors, such as 
water, the human body, and similar substances, increases with the 
number of plates; whilst its action on perfect conductors increases 
with the size of the plates. Those imperfect conductors, it is said, 
can only discharge a very minute quantity of electricity, probably 
not more than the smallest battery possesses ; therefore, they are 
only affected by a difference of intensity, and the greater the in- 
tensity of the electricity is, the more they are affected : but the 
intensity or the energy of the electrical polarities is independent 
of quantity of surface, and i* proportionable only to the number 
of pairs of plates. On the other baud, the perfectly conducting 
metals are capable of discharging large quantities of electricity, 
consequently they are affected by the quantity , and as the quan- 
tity is proportionable to the surface, the effort of a battery on 
perfect conductors will be proportionate to the surface. « -These 
important principles Sir 11. Daw has explained at le ngth in his 
Elements, and proved and illustrated the hypothesis by a series of 
happy experiments, lie has endeavoured to determine the exact 
ratio in which the intensity of the battery and the quantity of elec- 
tv^ity increase \\ ith the number of similar plates, and also the ra- 
tio of increase of quantity with the* increased size of the plates* « 
And front experiments apparently admitting of much accuracy, he 
concludes, that the intensity of the battery is as the square of the 
number that the quantity of electricity is as the number of 
equal plates;— but that the quantity or power of acting on perfect 
conductors is in a very high ratio with the increased surface, 
probably higher thau even the square. * 

Sir JH- Davy observes, that “electrical effects are exhibited 
by the same bodies when acting in massed whiefi produce che- 
micalphenomena when acting by their particles; it is not there- 
fore improbable, that $ie primary cause of both ;*ay be the 
same, and that the same arrangements of matter, or the same at- 
tractive powers, whichiplacc bodies in the relations of positive 
' aqd negative, i. e. which render them attractive of each other 
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electrically, ancl capable of communicating attractive powers to 
other master, may likewise render their particles attractive, £n<i 
enable them # to combine when they have full freedom £f iho- 
1100*” This ingenious speculation, which the author justly com- 
plains has been attacked and*misrepresented by those who did 
not understand his viewsV ias good analogies in its favour. Heat 
and light are the common effects of strong electrical and che- 
mical action.* Those bodied, which in masses most powerfully 
excite each other*electrically by contact, when their particles 
hive freedom of motion, most readily combine chemically, as the 
acids and alkalies ; the metals and sulphur : — and when the na- 
tural electrical state of a body is artificially exalted, its chemical 
attraction also is exalted, and when the former is destroyed, the 
lattm; too is no longer exerted. No finer illustration can be 
given of these truths than the effects attending the action of the 
Voltaic battery. 

Sir H. Davy has used this instrument with the greatest suc- 
cess, and by opposing the superior electrical attractions to the 
natural chemical ones, he has penetrate^ into the composition 
of various bodies, that had long baffled all research. By 
the same methods, from the fixed alkalies which are well 
know'll to be corrosive, dull, and very soluble substances, 
he has extracted bodies of* metallic lustre, exhibiting the co- 
lour and splendour of silver, and like metals, perfect conductors 
of heat and elecuicity. They are. rteverilu le-s. tire lightest bodies 
in nature, and the most mfhmimuble substances known: the 
basis of potash takes lire on water and ice, and both of them’ 
decompose all bodies known to contain oxygene; so that no little 
ingenuity of contrivance was necessary to piescrve them, and 
prevent their return to their original state by the absorption of 
oxygen?. The discoverer of these base$ of the fixed ulMles* 
considers them as metals, and has accordingly called them pot- 
assium and sodium. But his views and his names, though now 
generally adopted, have met with some weak opposition* from 
those on whom the extraordinary features of {lie new bodies 
made the deepest impression — namely, their lightness and inflam- 
mability connected with their alkaline origin. We must ac- 
knowledge, that his reasons for this classification appear to us 
perfectly conclusive. It is founded ou obvious analogies of the 
most decisive character. Were minute differences to be taken 
into account, there would be as many classes of bodies as there 
are now individuals. The principle $f scientific ^arrangement, is 
to go from the more general or common properties to those 
whiih are lejfe common and particular, and thus kingdoms, 
classes, orders, &c, are arrived at. To determine the propriety 
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of Sir H. Davy’s classification, we must enquire what a^e the cha- 
racters essentially constituting the class of metals, i Certainly 
those are not the properties to seize in making a, classification, 
wliich are constantly varying, and are different in almost every in- 
dividual, as colour and specific gravity ; but those which uniformly 
exhibit themselves in all metals, as opacity, the metallic lustre, 
the power of freely conducting electricity- and caloric, and the 
power of forming chemical combinations with certain substances. 
If these latter are considered essential characters to the exclusion 
of the former, as we do not hesitate in asserting that they should 
be, no doubt will remain respecting the metallic nature of the 
bases of the fixed alkalies : and there, is no less propriety, we con- 
ceive, in the names given by Sir H. Davy to these bodies, than in 
the places he has assigned them. Aware of the evils of the French 
nomenclature, founded upon hypothetical views, he has purposely 
avoided names connected with theory, and has chosen such as 
may remain unchanged dunug the perpetual fluctuation of sys- 
tems. This being the case, we cannot but reprobate the vain 
spirit of innovation*, that invents names without discovering 
things; and makes distinctions where there are no real differ- 
ences. Thus, in France, some chemists, in pursuance of their 
particular views, have thought proper to call the bases of the 
alkalies metalloids instead of metals, and what is more to be 
wondered at, these terms have constantly been imported into use 
bv some in our own country. Names to the; true philosopher, 
who looks and examines beyond names, signify bull little, 
but, to the superficial inquirers, who are satisfied with their 
acquisition, they are of great importance. And those given 
by discoverers should be held as sacred as the names given by 
parents to their children, not to be trifled with and altered at 
tiwry one’s capricious taste, but only to be changed vvfien called 
for by absolute necessity. 

A rapid and 'brilliant course of discovery was the consequence 
of the decomposition of the fixed alkalies, arid the An ther ap- 
plication of the Voltaic battery to chemical analysis. The 
alkaline earths had long been suspected to contain lpelallic 
matter, and this suspicion was verified by Sir H. Davy, who 
by various ingenious devices separated their bases from oxy- 
gene, and exaniined them sufficiently to ascertain their metallic 
nature and same of their physical qualities, and shewed that 
they approached the common metals in density ami fixedness in 
the hrevAdSpi'' they. greatly exceeded them in the* /"affinity for 
oxygcjjjp ;*$p|r decomposition of the common earths, ami tire de- 
noj^mtidp' it the metallic nature of theh* base§ soon followed ; 
hi n i if not so satisfactory on this subject as 
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on those we have just mentioned, and much remains to be done 
to make ir* acquainted with the character of these hew metzdBf. 
The speculations arising from these discoveries are vefy fu- 
rious, and promise to throw, much light upon various sub- 
jects hitherto but little undersleod. They do not concern the 
surface of our globe, asVnuch as the hidden depths and inex- 
plorable heights. % 

There are two kinds of phenomena equally mysterious and 
wonderful, viz. volcanoes and meteoric stones. Earthquakes 
amf volcanoes have long been the admiration of philosophers 
and the terror of the vulgar. 

Various attempts in all ages have been made to explain their 
origin, and all the causes hitherto assigned have been equally in- 
adequate. The very resistance of meteoric stones has only lately 
become credible, but no sooner was it believed, than their forma- 
tion was attempted to Lc explained: some .supposed them to be 
particles from the moon, senUo our earth by the projectile force of 
volcanoes; others imagined that they were formed in the higher 
regions of our atmosphere ; and the idea thjp they were the frag- 
ments of broken planets had its supporters. 

The inquisitive mind of man will he for ever speculating on the 
unknown, ami endeavouring to reconcile it with the known. For 
the explanation of volcanoes, the very inflammable metals of the 
alkalies and earths appear far better adapted, than any of the ima- 
ginary causes yet assigned. Nothing is required, but to suppose 
these bodies existing ni the bowels of the earth. 'They would be 
inflamed by the influx of water, and such an inflammation may well 
be thought to produce the phenomena of earthquakes and volca- 
noes. And this supposition is equally consistent with the pro- 
ducts of volcanoes and the tuean density of the earth. Ascend- 
ing to the* higher regions and to meteoric stones, these may 
•considered as coining into our atmosphere composed of the 
metals of those earths which they are found to contain; and thus, 
though their origin is left undetermined, their ignited state, their 
fused surface, and some other appearances connected with them 
may be explained. 

These discoveries of Sir H. Davy, w hile they offer explanation 
of the destructive and terrible in nature, are also calculated to 
disclose the mariner in which the harmony and order of the uni- 
verse are preserved. * Chemical changes are constantly going on 
in our rocks and mountains, tending to the ruin of the highlands, 
the filling up of vallies, and the overflowing of sea^; but under- 
neath, in the tranquil bosom of the earth, electrical changes 
produced by mentis of vast natural combiitatioMS of diffeven ^strata 
and different fluids, may be in action, and as powerfully renovat- 
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ing below as the chemical changes are degrading above, and as 
nrpifllv preparing new continents as they ar e wasting tl/e old. We 
have glanced at these hypothetical views, not because -they are 
dwelt upon in Sir il. Davy's work, who is too judicious to mingle 
them with the established truths of science, but on accouut of their 
probable connection with his discoveries, and the grandeur of the 
speculations they suggest. * 

Other substances besides those* already mentioned have ex- 

g erienced the power of the Voltaic battery, ‘and that of the alka- 
ne metals. Berzelius and Poulin, two celebrated Swedish £he- 
mists, effected the amalgamation of ammonia, as it has been called, 
bv the Voltaic instrument. r iliis is an extraordinary ex periment, 
and one of the greatest chemical wouders of the lj)th century, 
already so prolific in wonders. When a globule of mercury 
moistened with liquid ammonia is negatively electrified by t 
the battery, it greatly increases in volume, and acquires a. 
butyraceous consistence and a crystalline texture. As soon as 
it is separated from the battery, its decomposition commences, 
as if it had no independent existence; hydiogene and ammonia 
are evolved, and the mercury returns to its former Mate. The dif- 
ferent opinions which have appeared respecting this amalgam are 
noticed in the last division of the Elements, where its nature is 
ably discussed. From analogy it was inferred to consist of mer- 
cury and the metal of ammonia; and from direct experiments it 
was concluded to be a compound of nuTcioy and imirogene w ith 
nitrogene. 'File latter composition, however inconsistent with 
our established systems, is the only one warranted by facts. 
Granting this composition of the amalgam, which has perfectly 
metallic characters, a suspicion cannot but be formed of the com- 
pound nature of the other metals; and that hydrogene truly is, what 
me later phlogistians supposed to be the general inflanhnable and 
metallizing principle. Hut there are other experiments that w ar-, 
rant other views, and out iri particular, w hich we cannot pass by, 
described by Sir H. Davy in his work, which is no less extraor- 
dinary than the amalgam itself. When a globule of mercury w as 
put into a vessel full of w'ater, and the vessel connected with a 
powerful Voltaic combination, the globule became affected,— it 
acquired polarity, — oxide was formed at the positive pfole, but no 
hydrogene evolved at the negative, except wheiythe conducting 
power of the water was increased by tht* addition of salt, and 
then a vibratory motion which before appeared, ceased to be 
produced, ^fhe author# has minutely examined jdUhe circum- 
stances of the experiment, and cannot account for the disappear- 
* f>f the bydrogene,*without supposing thatsvater in different 
electrical states constitutes the ponderable matter of oxygene and 
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hydrogene. Noting prevents the adoption of this conclusion at 
present, but its imAense importance, and the wary spirit of tlj£ 
philosopher. 

From the ^italics and earths Sir H. Davy extended his re- 
searches to the uiidecompounded acids, the horacic, fluoric, and 
muriatic. By means of potassium, he effected the decompo- 
sition of boracic acid, ancr both by analysis and synthesis proved 
it to consist of an iuflSmniaJde basis united to oxygene. The 
same means applied to fluoric acid w ere not equally efficacious, 
:u^l \ve still remain in a great measure ignorant of the nature of 
this body, which has not yet been obtained in an insulated state, 
but is always found combined with water, silex, or boracic 
acid. 

He has been more successful with respect to muriatic and 
oxymhriatic gas. His discoveries have quite reversed the order 
* of our notions respecting the composition of these bodies. The 
former, which was long considered as the simple substance, he 
has proved to be compounded ; and the latter, which was sup- 
posed to be compounded and to consist of muriatic acid and 
oxygenc, he has shewn to be simple, and to> be contained in mu- 
riatic acid gas united to hydrogeue. The series of facts by which 
he has arrived at these conclusions are of the most important 
and decisive nature. We shall not follow his route in the gra- 
dual development of his doctrines, but mention merely those facts 
which appear sufficient to establish their truth. Charcoal in- 
tensely ignited, remains unaltered in oxymuriatic gas; sulphur 
and phosphorus do not extract oxygene from it, but form with it 
peculiar compounds, and the metals do not become oxidated in 
it, but uniting with it, form that class of bodies formerly called 
dry mil riat$. To be brief, oxygene cannot be obtained from oxy- 
murialicfcgas, either by potassium, or the immense power of the 
Voltaic battery, andean only be procured when substanctfi^re 
used known to contain oxygene, and which are proved to be de- 
composed in the experiment. r lhe facts respecting muriatic gas 
are equally clear. When equal volumes of oxymuriatic gas and 
hydrogene are inflamed together, this gas alone is formed; there 
is no deposition of water, and no water can be procured from it, 
excepting when compounds are used known to conttflh water or 
oxygene. Sir H. Davy does not assert, that oxymuriatic gas 
may not contain oxygene, he merely maintains, that it has not yet 
been decompounded, and that till it has been decompounded, it 
must be considered as a simple substance^ Tlje name oxymu- 
riatic is evidently not very consistent with its. simple nature, 
and be has accordingly discarded it and substituted chlorine, 
which expresses a physical quality of the gas. The Same ne- 
cessity of change for extending to all substances containing 
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chlorine, a total reform in this part of nomenclature became 
absolutely necessary; and we are happy to stfy, has been effected 
on .tlrvmost philosophical principles. The new names proposed 
by Sir H. Davy for this class of bodies are independent of 
theory, and will not require change whatever discoveries may be 
hereafter made relative to their composition, which is a great ad- 
vantage in a progressive science like chemistry. A superficial 
observer might perhaps complain, that as these names convey ho 
information respecting the constituent parts <r / substances, they 
are of no assistance to the student, and a great burthen to the 
memory. But such an objection, were it correct, is of little im- 
portance ; their advantage is, that they convey accurate ideas, 
and cannot retard the progress of discovery. The object of 
science being truth, that nomenclature is best, which most pro- 
motes its acquisition. 

Sir H. Davy considers chlorine and oxvgene analogous to each 
other, and to be similar acidifying principles ; he has accordingly 
placed them together in his Klements in one class, in opposition 
to all other substances. Chlorine like oxygene is attracted by the 
positive pole of the Voltaic battery, and repelled by the negative. 
Both form acids by union with certain inflammable substances. 
The metallic combinations of both are also allied in many pro- 
perties : and there are triple combinations of chlorine with car- 
bon and hydrogene, very similar to certain vegetable substances, 
of w hich carbon, hydrogene, and oxygene are the constituent parts. 

This doctrine respecting chlorine, appears to us one <>f the 
most perfect parts’ of the whole theory of chemistry. Satisfied 
with embracing the known, it does not extend to the unknown: 
nothing in it is taken for granted, and nothing imagined ; it rests 
wholly upon sound logic and true philosophy. The fate of all 
v4^ doctrines is opposition, and this doctrine is not an exception. 
The very few who are dissatisfied with it, defend the old hypothesis, 
as the phlogistians did their expiring creed. Since they are obliged 
to acknowledge that muriatic acid gas is not a simple substance, 
they call it a compound of an unknown basis and water ; and 
since tlrey will not grant oxymuriatic gas to be a simple sub- 
stance, they call it a compound of the same unknown basis and 
oxygetiei Sid this unknown basis, say they, is muriatic acid. 
Assertions and imaginations of such a description might, among 
the alchemists, very well pass for sound arguments &nd realities, 
but in the present state of the science, they are unworthy of se- 
rious consideration. „ , fc 

Oiuxof the roost interesting parts of Sir H. Davfs work, is 
that on ^thcniical attraction and the laws # of combination ^nd 
dk'COinjpaUion.” In this chapter he dcvelopcs the doctrine that 
bodi<g|co^>ine only in certain definite proportions, and contra- 
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fcrls the opinion ^iat they are capable of uniting in all quan- 
tities. His argumqpts are facts* which are alone deserving of 
confidence in an experimental science. By an appeal to ^rcts, 
the accuracy 9f which cannot be doubted, he has satisfactorily 
shewn that a substance either combines with one quantity of 
another, or with a double, triph?, or quadruple quantity of it, or 
to express it more concisely, with some multiple or divisor of that 
quantity. Thus there fire fqur distinct combinations of oxygene 
and nitrogene, viz. nitrous oxide, nitrous gas, nitrous acid gas, 
and pale nitric acicf: the first is composed of one quantity or 
proportion of nitrogene and one proportion of oxygene, the 
weights of which are to each other as 26 to to; the second con- 
sists of one proportion of nitrogene, the number of which is 26, 
and two proportions of oxygene, which are equivalent to 30, or 
tw ice 15 : the third contains four proportions of oxygene to one 
of nitrogene, arid the fourth five to one. He has also proved 
that the relation of the proportions, or of the saturating powers 
of substance, is constant and regular, so that their states being as- 
certained in respect to neutrality, or the excess of one ingredient 
or the other, the composition of bodies u#ty be calculated on a 
few data, and chemistry be reduced almost to a mathematical 
science. Tims, oxygene combines with twice* its volume of hy- 
drogene and twice its volume of chlorine, to form water and 
euchlorine ; and two volumes ofhydrogeuc require two volumes 
of chlorine, to form muriatic acid gas. Thus there are two com- 
binations of phosphorus and chlorine, the one a liquid, and the 
other ;f solid bod), and both decompose and are decomposed by 
water; the hydrogene of which, uniting with the chlorine, forms 
muriatic acid gas, and the oxygene uniting with the phosphorus 
in one instance, forms phosphorus acid, and in the other phos- 
phoric or in other words, the phosphorus which was coiqbined 
with two* proportions of chlorine, can only acquire by 
composition of water two proportions of oxygene, and that 
•which in the solid substance was united with three proportions 
of chlorine, cannot by the decomposition of water, acquire less 
than three proportions of oxygene. 

We shall give another example, and from Sir H. Davy’s wort. 
“ There is not/’ says he, “ perhaps in the whole series of chemical 
phenomena, a more beautiful illustration of the theory of definite 
proportions than that which is offered in the decomposition of 
liydrophosphorous dcid (which consists of four proportions of 
phosphorous acid and two of water). Four proportions of the 
acid contain four proportions of phosphorous aqd four of^>xy- 
gene ; two proportions of w ater contain four proportions of hy- 
drogdhe and two of oxygene. The six proportions of oxyggfte uuite 
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to three proportions of phosphorus to form tlfree of phosphoric 
acjd, and the four proportions of hydfogene combine witli one of 
phosphorus to form one proportion of hydro-phosphoric gas, and 
there are no other products. This relation of proportions might 
be illustrated in a thousand vvays^Juirticularly bv the decomposi- 
tion of metallic salts by metals, and of earthy salts by alkalies ; 
— in the former, when the salts are neutral, there is merely an 
exchange of metals, the one taking the pla£e of the other, without 
any change whatever in the combined proportions of oxygene 
and acid : so that M. Gay Lussar’s law respecting these neut&il 
metallic salts is perfectly correct, — that the acid is proportiona- 
ble to the oxygene, and that the one being known, the quantity 
of the other may be calculated. « 

This doctrine, in its present exteudcd form, is of very recent 
origin. When chemistry began to be cultivated as a science, 
all those who investigated the subject of affinities, seemed satis- 
fied that bodies were capable of combining only in certain de- 
terminate proportions, but their views were not at all definite, 
and apparently rather the result of general speculations on the 
nature of attraction Uhan induction from facts. Mr. Higgins 
was the first who descended to particulars, and embracing the 
corpuscular philosophy, attempted to prove that bodies combine 
particle to particle, and of couise in definite quantities. Thus 
he considered water a binary compound of one particle of hj- 
drogene and one of oxygene, and sulphureous acid gas as a 
similar compound of one of sulphur and one of oxygene, whilst 
lie supposed sulphuric acid to be a ternary compound of one 
particle of sulphur and two of oxygene. But Mr. Higgins* 
views were very much neglected till the attention of the learned 
were directed to them by Sir H. Davy : and Mr. Dalton had all 


Jt fc e m&rit of being the original founder of this doctrine. Mr. 
Daf foil is certainly deserving of great praise for what he has 
done. He revived the theory when it was entirely forgotten, 
and supported it with much ability ; extending its empire, and 
shewing its agreement with a great number of facts. Of all 
the authors who have written on it. Sir II. Davy, in the present 
work, has taken the most comprehensive view of the subject, and 
introduced by means of his original researches the greatest har- 
mony info all its parts. And he, too, lias the merit of separating 
it from the Corpuscular philosophy, and of makitigdacts its only 
foundation. Mr. Dalton, on the contrary, appears to be a fond 
disciple of ' Leucippus and Democritus, who above 2000 years 
ag^ taught that all thingsSvere composed of immutable atoms, 
'/philosopher .not only believes in the existence of atoms, 


''JpWrphtlosoplier not only believes in the existence of atoms, 
feut even imagines himself acquainted with* their invisible forms. 
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J&ir number in any givoii volume of ela^ic ^l^. 
Admitting lii^iireinises^ hid' : .c^iiclfu§tbn 8 we will 
foje of <l 4 ?moo?t**atioM ; btit _ tiie*exis^ence -of atoms, and'^p^|j jf«; 
•• .niu^^ b£ taken fo**gr 40 ted,antl does not aditStjnl 

rigorous proof- We* thdteforc consider the science as -mai$fc 
indebted to Sir H. Uavy for having diyested •‘fei^.i»*portja«^> 
theory etithrely of its hypothetical dress, an4 placed it before 
eyes* of his 'readies in its proper attitude, •' 
shew to greater advantage the.. 
tie&ry of definite proportions ^ diatt the tvo^k before 
JwUbre there is the greatest precision ; die cpmposit^n|^bi3S«i,: 
are\igorously ascertained and compared together; no ingredient 
is overlooked as insignificant; water in particular,, 
much neglected, has received %due attentyw, *$ 

\{ the character of the compound, The proportions .pf: $£ 
constituent parts of bodies are represented by numbers,; 
memory is but little burtliened with retaining them,aseaeh 
.simple substance has always the same mpnerical repres^av 
tivc- Thus 15 is the general symbol of oxygene,.{^: : ^ypf 
nitrogone> so that when the proportions are 
#ey Combine together, the weights of the constituent pam 
most readily found. ■■•'■'■>" 

^Ulnie progress of this theory has been surprisingly rapid. 
It no tv embraces aU the substances we are accurately acquainted 
with. The numbers representing oxygene and chlorme, hydr 0 ^ 
gene, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon, and most of the metoi% 
have been determined, and the proportions in which all these 
substances combine respectively with each other,, is .m: St 'great 
measure' ascertained. So that chemistry is now become, U%pst; 
^bumerictl science, and its operations admit of L^ing-red®fe^f 
*to numerical exactness. ’ 

y ,Tbe refutation tyhich the author has given of Bert^Il^aidotp 
tr||is appears to us to be completely saU$factory^V:,'|l© hut' 

■ j«l^ experiments and found thepi:|n^«veicff 

yiothers he has explained on more simple priuciples; and Faff has 
^ovedin^ome pfidreparticidar instances ' 
chemist himself; or mass has no influence 
difyiiag the results, or of enabling weak tor overcome poy 

^cquiess % , - ir ^ f-.?j **"*" 

U$ no Kttl^ w ^ lawipdt ‘ ^ ^ 

plicity of trti^ rto'; 4 recd^ ^ their 

y render chemistry ah artyir 
k Anfktvi^ « If •chemical attraction,” observes S* r 

r • <•» . at 


s, aud w'ten 


capricious in it 
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to : Wpdn<*x^ 

S i^wtChout any certain combinations, anclno, results of ana- 
. lis can beperfecdv alike : but fortunately for tjje progress of 
saefoMUiM not the t^~i.^.4raiiges-0if .ihe ,'fern»iiSu.«y^l> 
of evgjts, like the ayangeraent isf the heavens end thesystenvof 
thoplanetary motions, are characterised byrnufornutyandsiio-,; 
{j^hity ; weight and measure s canjje applied to .fltem,. 

^earceived ami their laws discovetedt" .--, .l£" x - , 

We cannot in conclusion denyotirselve? tlie gatisfactfon of 
! tjHrt|setabmg the following extract, as a 6}>ecirneo pf the 

iopi|ietjssioii!s which the ardent arul successful pursuit of 
8Ciencp|||t^ ,left upondfo r nn^ Davy. “|t . 

the usual order ojf thxngs, that events so harin6t»i- 
Ouiia? those of the system of the earth, should depend npqu such 
diversified agents, as are supposed to exist in our artificial ar- 
rangements : and there is reason to anticipate a great reduction- 
in the . number of the undecompounded bodies, and to expect; 
that the analogies of nature will be found conformable to the 
Njjwtte^’ operations $ f art. The more the phenomena of , the, 
ncuvereeatt studied, the more distinct their connection appears, 
t|[e^ more simple their causes, the more magnificent their d«- 
s^n, and the more wonderful the wisdom and power of their 

--^^feltaVe little doubt that these solemn views of the grandpa 
.simplicity of the works of God have been useful to Sir H. 
IJavy in the regulation of his scientific pursuits, and baye given, 
a object Nor can we withhold from him the ! 

.’pf our thanks, for his virtuous, and we hope suc- 
.'.nelsf^l-^deavours in all his public addresses on his faVourttfi r . 
to impress on the minds of his pupils those sentiments 
sj^feave afforded to himself so much pfooMire . n^d ; ,advaj^' 

b all, hjs illustrations and analogies, (and s even Iris mttmters 
J^aac received a tincture from, the ruling im^tespons of his niitit{d^ 
fiSfe seems constantly to bear in -WUa:ll(i: 

ititidexclamaUoiia of the Psalmist : “ The beavens are t 
Vilso -is thine ; as for the world and the fuli 
tbopded them. , r f%« north and tha t 
' ' t; Tabor and Hermpn sbaJlrejo^elL ,,, 

v “‘ ■ '• ' w \- a- , 

•' -■**** Wi *• -; - 
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! Rev, GpmCrabbe, 'LL. fittli&IMihjp.''’ 

Prin^cl for 3. Hazard. 181 2. 

. . 'W'o. < 

jKtesfcry ofprose, is become^ a t!ftk of mj»^ ^il^utty in 
vaiK&dageof literary confpetitiou. ArtA it is ho wonder if i 

” ’ ’ty,Vhor^ ; »K>v«lty w' : 'SdV-^^‘;^|fe’foui^^ 

3, anomalies in cdMipositibh' which '«»t their 
on their departure from long-existing practice, 
i tunb^idn of doing something not yet aclneved; ^ tire 
^etBaps to’ attnbirte that rhythinctical $xSse which, but/‘a' <&&£■■ 
-lSh» ’agd^:a^w a prevailing fashion, and fnom a similar daube w& 
uiay perhaps <iBdue6 alute practice of writing poetry inihestyle 
and language of prose. ,. r . ...• -„£M : i- - 

„ We are well aware that we are to look for the sublhnesf 5 ®m|| 
affecting passage# of our greatest poets auiongthose%p 
Wthe least appearance of studied ornament, and the most tm| 
traps use of language. The words in the passages to which we allude' 
ate asoallytakenwarm and breathing from thssintercourse 
Mson life ‘ huit a reader of delicate ear and correct judg? 09 ietti;s|i»tt 
becomes sensible that a certain secret in the 
plication of these homely words .imparts to' ^theHi/vuradi^.^ii 
magical con troul of these great masters, an effect not tobe/piro- 
d&Sd by die most shining assemblage of magnificent terms. y '0or 
examples in proof wf the propriety of this observation^ We iiitjf 
refer geficrally to Shakspeare and Miltotb'. \ - /v-f.v-S'M 

tttoy be ,; the grace arising from a skHfitl ceato- 
bination of sr»g/e words of low origin, the same poetical resnlt 
» hdt to be produced by the adoption of die pbraseoli^^^ldi' 
Sdibin of vnlgar life. Cowper descended lower than any 
■fad done llsd’ore bun, and it must be coufesscd that it 
•general excellence like his to atone for the wilful negligence# 
of bi^'style’ in 'many- parts. General excellence has a tendency 
to'tSkisecrate occasional faults; aud Cowper’s defects," like (bo 
•BMtty vest and rugged manners of Cato, have, inseii^iiy pet' 

>i been an object of imitation to those who hdy&jtnbl but 
I Wistc for h» perfections. It is but justte£,btii^^ 

poe^ and best Aof moral . sadrists, to^ i^ttrk ; that b«j 
has, ih'fftfmberfgss mstince3 f ^>roddeedj firotir thca^me'id'rt'of#^ 
terials with which th«r plastic power# of Sbftkspeare and 
wrought so successfully, thefsame surprising Aibriija?;' 

/But besides this beaufiful :! MWieatior»of ofdinafy f ‘“ 
jib^jpuat be aiibiib$d,/k«£v«^|^Ftinu on the.4 
tkj yvhich^S'Velj^icuptivating ;m poe^e.vgoi^ 


•*#?! 
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But it fa^s Witt tlii» ease in composition, ijf -it faf€S A4'it}i \vhat 
i|^%ially called ease in behaviour: one is apt tx> 
sists merely in negati&i, and that to be graceful without th9'$p* 
pear&ice of study, nothing is required but the absence i<yf atttcfy* 
^ITie Supposition is natural, hte very erroneous. Ease is* in 
' the consummation of art, and* the last refinement of la- 
'Iftafh - It is not a blank, or meagre outline, but may be com- 
spared to a mellow assortment of colours^ which gives repose * 
td tbe eye, propagating its pleasing eff ects, and making aliamuitd 
It partake of its character. u Gomponit f urtim mbsequitufque 
decor** . 

Among the various departments of writing, there are none 
either m prose or poetry to which true ease is more becoifiing 
thahtales, such as those in which Gower, Chaucer, and Boccac- 
cio, have given us the picture of their own times. But in the, 
ease which is so necessary to this species of writing, consists, if 
%ve mistake not, the difficulty of its execution, and the reason -of 
the rarity of these productions since the age of the three con- 
temporary geniusesfto w hom w e have alluded. Such, indeed, is 
ffie mefit of this arduous ease in *fcc execution of the task -'of 
agreeable story-telling, that on this principally is founded the 
lofty reputation of Dryden, Swift, Prior, and Gav, Fontaine, Ccr- 
vantes, and Marmontel ; little else of their tales being their owp 
except the manner of telling them. We might name, indeed^ 
some females of ipodern times who are equally original both in the 
matter and manner, and whose matter and manner arc m>rthy of 
Chancer and Boccaccio, without being unworthy of the delicacy 
of their ow n feminine character. A little attention, however, to the 
Structure of these compositions, w ill convince m that for the 
s^ iart they have cost their respective writers no small degree 
and assiduity. It is a most mistaken: Supposition which 
imputes die natural flow, and graceful simpiic%, by which the* 
of these w riters is often charaeff^ \ 

: mm» or accident. They were most of them laborious writers; 
mmi those among them who have exercised themselves iti Various 
of literature, have bestowed upon the faffrie^ttop 
: i|^ades more than their ordinary care. We do not meart 
cafC that strain and effort wMth w hich a dull m^V^/oiic vrlfO 
haa ttO natural vocation # to the thing, heavily accomplishes his 
tastr buGthe solicitude with which a \vri^i f ba%iug a clear jino- 
fires^um-^0 what constitutes the ptufccUoi^#^ workv and eon* : 

bis danger qf being ca \jby*tbe tomy \> 
“ tins impression, wei^lw and>eKamiues tbe products 
Ab ; ? « • - - m ’ * . ■ ‘ ! . v ' ' ' % 

remarks Are just .(and ig v 
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considered aa tritJ^ratller than paradoxical) in respect to ilie 
composition, of tales in general, they are surely so in a pec^l&r 
degree when applied to tales composed in verse. It has beett 
said of Chaucer by an eminent judge, that he was the first %rfe> 
taught his native language to express itself poetically, and that 
this was chiefly done by hlfn in his tales* If for this we are to 
thank and commend tin* father - of English poetry, we must, to 
be consistent, condemn those who, in this same walk of literature, 
force the muse to Yread back her steps, and descend into that 
unffonseefated region where poets seek only to come intelligibly 
to the point, express themselves like men of business, and relate 
their unvarnished tales, as honest men deliver matters of fact. 

We have now 7 brought oiir observations to a point, and we are 
sorry tp say they center in the production which now lies before 
us. Wc are the more sorry to sav it, because, from the speci- 
mens which this gentleman has heretofore given. us of his poetry, 
we are impressed with a very high respect for his genius and 
talents. In the present work his object seems to have been 
to secure himself on the side of rhyme #nd metre, and to 
leave every thing else to chance. Mis poems remind us 
of the imitations of our English gardens, which we have formerly 
observed upon the continent, in which the ingenious owners, 
having no conception of any mode of controlling or regulating 
"nature but by coercing her into quincunxes and parterres, con- 
tented themselves **ith paling in an area of ground, and then 
leaving 4 Ls rambling vegetation to grow up at its leisure into a 
forest or wilderness. YVo are far from intending any reflection 
on Mr. Crabbe s general taste, or to compare him generally with 
the misjudging persons to whom we have alluded; but we mean 
by the similitude to mark in a strong manner our sense ofe the . 
mistake into which we think he has been carried, by a love 
»wbat too undistinguishing of nature and simplicity. . In the area 
which Mr. Crabbe has inclosed, his most careless progress could 
not fail to leave 'the vestiges of genius, and many a magnifi- 
cent feature would be sure to attest the creative hand of the 
. proprietor. 

We, differ from some of nis critics, who have blamed in 
general tefms the selection of his subjects. Fiction is: hot thfe; 
only province of poetry; Some of its best energies have 
displayed on the famibar incidents of domestic detail, 
tion of common character, and the vicissitudes of yulgar h^jt^^ 
jnesks and sorrow. It cannot, however, he denied, thatthdte'toe 
some rcalitics of existence so gross, or so trivial, as to 
out of#the jurisdiction «of the poet, a mi 'flatly incaj^l^ df any 

• And we doubt whether. * 
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with, ^a»4rioe iKi impHted to Mr. Ci il>be, without sufficient 
of these radical ditici etices hi the character of the 
subjects, which life in its ordinary walks suggest j to die poet’s 
has re garded uotiiing *s ton low, too particular too 
obscure, or too mi irate, to be* <s wept into the inventory of his 
Iros^to The amiable maxim & the play “ Homo mm, 
Immani nihil a me aliennm j puto,” lie seems to apply to himself 
Id his character of poet. 

; ihdepeiwieiitly of this objection, we realty feel obliged to Mr* 
•v'Crabbe-for giving -us a little of truth instead of fiction iifhis 
poetry. We have been so long assailed by the wonderful and 
ierrific jtis ihe poems ami romances of the present day; our Iran- 
guiltily has been so long disturbed In knights and wizard*’, by 
Saraictus and magicians, that it is some comfort to feel ourselves 
^ith. Mr. Cmbbe in a whole skin among beings like ourselves^ 
and without a hjppogryph or dragon at our elbow. 

If Mr. Crabbe cannot claim an equal rank with Chaucer in 
idle variety and compass of his powers, and is below him in bold 
.d^lifieutifoii of character, he has iu these tales proved himself 
happy in seizing the little peculiarities ofjnind, and those strong 
though small complexkmal tints and shades, which diMcrimumto 
the heroes of the cottage and die counter, l or descriptive ima- 
^gery hk^ubjects have a Horded him but little opportunity, but 
f; jlfcdse. local characteristics and sinking appearances of nature or 
Urfwhich are connected with the interest of hi# mu tative, he know* 
well how to present iu their most affecting forms. • 

There is one distinction between the performance of Mr. 
Crabbe and those of the writers (we except of course the other 
eex)who have trod the same path before him, which we should 
as reflecting no small honour upon his muse, if we did not 
^NSroiiect the sacred function with which he is invited. His 
: pdw fi’qw every stain of indecency. In hk -closest canc- 

pies of li fe Jie has not disgusted us with any gross exhibitions, or 
for grad King a too numerous class ofreaders, h ur 

indignity of titillating a loose iinagiiiittiotiby 
SJjesls, or descriptions of a vitiating or prurient tendency. 
To have so often spoken out upon ibis subject, that our readers * 
9 ^ JO0t he surprized at our now declaring, that with dH our love- 
noetry and homage of genius, we would gladly consent to 
> att ihai now lives in verse of Chaucer«and Prior blotted out 
so we might be rid of the filthy tales which they 
fe ;dj^gjrwe« of their own-^ dmt 

tfl genml. ^ ' / ...- 4 - 

The; Canterbury telfes of Chaucer, tifee thoie of Boccaccio, 

kind of connection; tieing put 
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into die mouths persons whom a common object has as- 
'^embled together, and who relate them in turn for the sak^ of 
amusement. 4 The Decamerone, most of our readers know, is a 
collection of a hundred tales •written in prone, and supposed to 
have been told in a little rifaic of seven gentlemen and three 
ladies, who are imaginccfto have retired to a sequestered place, 
at some distance from Florence, in 1548, for the sake of avoid- 
ing the plague, which then raged in that city. The Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer rfihy have some little advantage over the stories 
oF .Boccaccio in point of machinery. He supposes a small 
body of pilgrims to the number of thirty, setting out together 
from the metropolis to do homage at the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Becket; an occasion which might naturally bring together a 
, very giotley group of characters; and so he has described them, 

^ and derived from thence a fair opportunity of assorting bis 
stories a suitable and appropriate manner among the differ- 
ent rclaters, each of whom furnishes something to his tale from 
his own peculiar habit of life, or cast of humour. If this sort 
of apparatus is of any importance, (lowqfs plan is inferior to 
.that of either of the two we have just mentioned. His De 
Confcssionc A mentis supposes a confession of a lover to a 
. priest of V enus, w ho, in return, gives the lover a great deal of 
: advice illustrated by a variety of narratives. He is considered, 
however as having furnished the hint to Chaucer of construct- 
ing a volume of metrical talcs. Mr. Crab be has made no use 
of an^contrivaucc like those of his predecessors for introducing 
his stories* And by some, perhaps, this omission may be re- 
gretted. l ; or ourselves, we cannot say that we enter into this 
regret. The manner of relating a story is, without doub|^tn 
important agent in producing its effect upon the heaver, it 
looks lilfle a fanciful refinement to consider the reader oFfe*iaIe 
as deriving -any collateral entertainment from a secret reference 
in his mind to the supposed character of the narrator, 

" * Our author’s Tories are all of the most sitnjpje structure. 
Bach turns upon a single event, and is designed to impress some 
useful lesson of prudence, some practical moral, coupled for 
a- ' the most part with a vivid display of contrast in cUavacter and 
manners*. Thfc reader is never embarrassed, hy^Kc iiitrh^^:::; 
of the narrative; die actors are few; and the berSo^the.ttd^.^;^ 
conducted -to- the /mtasitophe, not ,by;a -series 
adventures, or an unexpected coincidence, or the disClcp^e of a 
longrbnried mystery ; but, a character lieing drawii^p^atddf 
aiiid a situation supposed, (which situatipn'.^: 
mtiiaab 01 ^ rilid sueb as is apt to n^i^areer ' 

ofnction^anordHiarv train of, ; cdmequeBic^ ;> fs 'i' 
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course of human 

an^rs. 

It must be confessed, however, that iu most oft the tales sim- 
plicity exceeds its proper measure. T hey want the necessary 
stamina of a story, and are incapable of exciting curiosity, or 
of fixing attention. In one or two fJT them the main incident 
is too -..ordinary, and the inojal too^rite to be worth the rhymes 
in which they are conveyed. 

Another prevailing fault wc are bound to notice, as it cha- 
racterises more or less every one of the tales, we mean an 
abruptness' -in passing from otic fact, speaker, or scene, to an- 
other, leaving the chasm to be supplied by the tender as he 
can. Bv this practice, the poet has contrived, notwithstanding 
the simplicity of the story, to render it obscure, and to create 
frequent interruptions to the flow of the narrative. YVe do not « 
say that sometimes this may not be done with good effect; but 
there is always danger that the facility with which a writer fills 
up iu his own mind every break or omission, and smooths every 
transition, may leajJ him to suppose in the reader a similar 
promptitude; — a mistake too obvious t > he enlarged upon. 

The turn of Chaucer's mind was chcarful, and the gaiety of 
bis. disposition is reflected in his writings. They possess a 
festive humour, and a sportive variety of character, which is not 
found in the productions of Mr. Crabbc. The volume in our 
hands is not a mirror in which poor human nature, even in the 
social and educated man, sees a sprightly image of herself; and 
Mr. Ciabbe must forgive us for hoping that the imperfection of 
the glass gives us back ourselves with some infidelity and dis- 
tortion. His representation is the more painful, as it imports 
to brf a faithful copy of living manners; and it is difficult to 
• escape from the general sentence of degradation pronounced 
upon us, but by supposing the writer to speak "M language die- ’ 
fated by a partial acquaintance w ith men, or provoked by par- 
ticular-" disappointments. We are not apt to rate our fallen 
nature too high,; but we cannot think the malignancy of conduct 
and temper which this volume describes so frequent in the 
pfeawt.^tate of . humanity, under the influence of religion and ' 

~ education, as to amount to more than exceptions to a rule, and 
if pfopfcily only exceptions, then it appears to m ttyat they ought 
not to be exlubited a» specimens of hun^m ehai'acter, unless 
ufuier s^^fcctimstanccs as makc them seem to be forced into 

^i-'existe^M^extraordinai^ incidents criedurt^^ments, fcyjprovo- 

:? :'^gU^Whe < h&ift ' i$ irfcthisr hardened ’ ' by these' ■ ■ 
views of; its character. A tacit? j^se^t^' ia^votir-*:- 
JHPdf prevents its operation as a lessOnof hupiUfty # while it 


in a succession agreeable to c^erieuce and pe 


i 
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flints up the foun^ms of charity and benevolence towards our 
lei low creatures. 

We have before, remarked that this volume is free from tlie 
slightest tendency to what is immoral or indecent, but we have 
not remarked it as being extraordinary in a person of the au- 
thor's holy vocation* It should be satire to remark as extraor- 
dinary the respect for Religion which appears generally through 
the book. But as in the other works of Mr/Crabbe, we do 
not remember that Tie found an opportunity of making known 
bisfempressions on this subject, we were the more pleased at the 
indications dispersed over these tales, of an uuion of piety with 
genius. They meet together with propriety in a poem, which 
ha» .discarded the illusions pf poetry, and undertakes the task of 
improving m b} examples which come home to our busiuess 
and bosoms. 

* It is quite impossible to lay a fair specimen of this perform- 
ance before our readers, without extracting a whole tale or two 
from the book. This, however, would be a method of doing 
him justice, which would not leave us room to do justice to the 
other publications which press upon our attention. By the pe- 
rusal of the tale called the Mother, the reader will be able to 
judge of the author's sentiments ou the power of religion. The 
circumstances of the story display no invention, and, is far from 
being the happiest as to style and manner. It contains, how- 
ever, so pleasing and well wrought a picture of an interesting 
and virtuous maiden, that our female readers shall have an -op- 
portunity of being edified by it. 

A Village-maid uuvex’d by want or love. 

Could not with more delight than Lucy move ; 

The village-lark, high mouutedln the spring, 

Could not with purer joy than Lucy sitag; 

Her cares all light, her pleasures all sincere. 

Her duty joy, and her companion dear; 

In tender friendship and in true respect. 

Liv’d Auntand Niece, no flattery, no neglect— 

They read, walk’d, visited, — together pray'd. 

Together slept the Matron and the Maid: 

There was such good ness, such pu re nature seen 
In 'Lucy's looks, a manner so serene; 

Such harmony in motion, speech, and air, 
f That without fairness, she was more than fair; \ 

Had more than beauty in each speaking grace. 

That lent their cloudless glory to tbe faee; 

Where mild good sense in placid looks were sho^o, > 
f; ^Ark& felt ig every; bosom but jber ofm. ^ •; >’ 
dite presiding feature her mind, ^ 

meekness of a will resign'd ; ? 
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A tender spirit, freed froniall pretencj 
Of wit, and pleas’d in mi Wbeuevolence ; 

• ' Blest inprotecting fondness shercjws’d, 

With every wish indulged though undisdos^l ; 

But Love, like Zephyr on the limpid lake. 

Was now t he hosora of tile Maid to shake. 

And in that gentle mind a genffe strife to make/* 

.The' two most important poems the volume are thp “ Confix 
daiUc”aud “ Resentment." The story of the Confidante is shortly 
this. A young lad} of great merit and beauty becomes at a eery 
early age the prey of a seducer, who deserts Inh* and is heard of 
no more. One only friend is made acquainted with her misfor- 
tune, assists her through it, and remains die sole depositary of the 
secret. The fruit of her unhappy intercourse dies, and the he- 
roine becomes a humble attendant upon a lady of rank. In this 
situation she makes an impression upon the heart of a gentle/ 
generous, and wealthy yeoman, to whose addresses she yields her 
hand, and with whom she is living in a very peaceful and happy 
state, when the friend and confidante begins to disturb her repose. 
This friend being ifi possession of the fatal secret, by constant 
threats of disclosing it to the husband, keeps the poor wife in a 
dreadful state of alarm, and forces from her bribe after bribe in 
the shape of presents, as the price of her fidelity. At length this 
tyrannical friend forces herseii to be received into the house, and 
in that situation so practises upon the fears oMhe wife, as totally 
to destroy her peace of mind, and to threaten the desti nation of 
her health. Her altered looks, her evident embarrassment, and 
her agitated deportme nt unci expressions of fear in the presence 
of the friend, continue every day more and more to alarm the 
toososp of the generous and affectionate husband, who cannot 
heitrseeing that there existed jsoine mysterious cause the very 
uncomfortable state of his family, with w htch &mjrk/ui had no * 
little concern Many interesting scenes, and very naturally and for* 
cibiy described, take place between the husband and wile, but 
the secret still remains untold. At length the danger becoming 
great, and there being no other resource left, the (rank yeoman 
/- fsdlplyes. to listen unseen to the conversation between his wife and 
' /ta^'fkfend. TTie affair is then discovered, aud the forgiveness by 
the huabend of his wife, and the shame and discomfiture of the 
confidante, conclude the tale. The whole narrative is conducted 
*; with vivacity, ^tcacj , ,;fe^fl%,^and force. The method adopted 

wife die fretjof his hMiig privy 
%y|w|^ cr e^ t8 beauriftt%f magmed and described. We trust it 
piDf: re iiderB.f.’ “ 
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« Slaffor^ amus’d with book®, and fond of home, 

By rending oft dispelPd the evening gloom ; 

History or tale— -all heard him with delight. 

And tllus was pass'd this memorable night. 

* 4 The listening Friend # bestow’d a flattering smile* 

A sleeping boy tneJVfotfier held the while; 

And ere she fondly wore him to his bed, 

On his fair face \he tqpr of anguish shed. 

** And now^his tusk resum’d, 4 My tale,' said he, 

* Is short an<l sad, short may our sadness he !— ' ’ 

V ‘ The Caliph Harun *, as historians tell, 

Kul’d, for a tyrant, admirubly well ; 

Where his own pleasures were not touch’d, to men 
He was humane, and sometimes even then : . 

Harun was fond of fruits, and gardens fair, 

* And wo to all whom he found poaching there. 

Among his pages was a lively Boy, 

Eager in search of every trifiing joy ; 

Mis feelings vivid, and his fancy strong. 

He sigh’d for pleasure. while he shrank from wrong; 

When by the Caliph in the garden plac'd 
He saw the treasures which he long’d to taste; 

And oft alone he ventur’d to behold 

Rich hanging fruits with rind of glowing gold; 

Too long he staid forbidden bliss to view, 
llis virtue failing, as his longings grew ; 

At hirst and wearied with the noon-tide heat. 

Fate to the' garden led his luckless feet ; 

*\Vith eager eyes and open mouth he stood, 

Smelt the sweet breath, and touch’d the fragr^gt food; 

The tempting beauty sparkling in the sun ' \ 

Charm’d his young sense — he ate, and was undone: 

When the fond glutton paus’d, his eyes around ' l| . ' 

Hit turn’d, and eyes upon him turning, found ; 
o ; 'Pleas’d be beheld the spy, a brother- Page, 

A friend allied in office and in age ; 

Who promis'd much that secret he would be. 

But high the price he fix’d on secrecy. ** 

<4 ‘ YY ere you suspected, my uuhappy friend,* 

Began the Jjoy, * where would your sorrows end? 

^ In ail the palace there is not ft page : ^ 

*. The Caliph would not torture in his rage; f 

I thinH,! see thee now iinpard alive, 

'Writhing iu {mugs — hut come, my friend ! revive ; 0 

•~r~' 

. .-v . ■ • - • •:* ( V i ±\> : : 

• The Sovarctgo here meant, is -the HarmtiJlMithid, .or Hwm 
>■ dfejj dtrly in the nufthef nt«ry ; he is often the hearer, and some*!at$;the hero, of - 
" " » Xa|ev^i^c ikra Righto Kntertaiin^^ '' ^ 
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Had some beheld you, all your purse c/ntains 
Could nothavesavMyou from terrific pains; 

1 scorn such meanness; and, if not in debt, 

Would not an aspor on your folly set. * 

‘•-♦'.The hint was strong : foung (hnn/n search'd his store 
For bribes, and found he soon could bribe no more; 

That time arriv’d, for Ornyn's stock was small. 

And the young Tyrant now p^sses^M it all; 

The cruel Youth, with bis companions near. 

Gave the broad hint that rais’d the suudcn fear; 

TV ungenerous insult now was daily shown, . 

And Osmyn’s peace and honest pride were flown ; 

Then came augmenting 1 woes, and fancy strong 
I>rew forms of suffering, a tormenting throng ; 

He felt degraded, and the struggling mind 
Dar’d not be free, and could not be resign’d ; 

And, all his pains and fervent prayers obtain'd. 

Was truce from insult, while the fears remain'd, 

*< 4 One day it chanc’d that this degraded Boy 
And tyrant*! 4 riend were fix’d at their employ; 

Who now liac^thrown restraint and form aside, 

And for his bribe in plainer speech applied ; 

Long have 1 waited, and the last sdpply 
Was but a pittance, yet how patient 1 ! 

But give me now what thy first terrors gave. 

My speech shall praise thee, and my silence ?avt». 

“ * O my 7i had found, in many a dreadful day. 

The Tyrant fiercer w hen be seem’d in pfay ; 

He begg’d forbearance; I have not to give. 

Spare me awhile, although tis pain to live; 

Oh! had that stolen fruit the power possess’d 
To war with life, l now Had been at rest. 
f “ ( So fond of death,’ replied the Boy, * ’tis plain 
Thou hast no certain notion of the pain ; * 

But to the Caliph were a secret shown, 

Death has no pain that would be then unknown. 

** * Now r ,’ says the story, 6 in a closet near. 

The* Monarch seated, chanc’d the Boys to hear; 

There ©ft he came, when wearied on his throne, 

To read, sleep, listen,- pray ,orbc alone. 

* The tale proceeds, "when first the Caliph found 
y ;^That lie was robb’d, although alone, be frown’d ; 
awre in wrath, that he would send the ljoy f 

notio^faveur or employ;^ : *•' 

hi« rutted mind, > ? 4 

. *. Apd ms pwu failings taught him to |>c iaod* /•*. . ■■ ..;•-*>* ' • 

~ \ Helepting thoughts ‘theu. painted Omyn young, 

hteiiip it temptation tfjrong;. 
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Awl that fielufler’d from that yillain-S|>y » 

Pains worse than death, till he desir’d to die ; 

Then, if his morals had receiv'd a stain, 

His bitter sorrows made Jiim pwe again : 

To Reason, Pity lent her powerful aid. 

For one so tempt etLtroubled, and betray’d ; 

And a fVeepardon/he glad Boy restor’d 
To the kind prc^Jbce #f a gentle Lord ; 

Who from his^»rice and his country drove 

That traiter-FWnd, whom pains nor pray’r could move , 

Who raised' the fears no mortal could endure, 

And then with cruel av’rice sold the cure.’ 


*• * My tale is ended; but, to be applied, 

I must describe the place where Caliphs hide 

*' Here both the Females look’d alarm’d, distress’d, 

’With horrid passions hard to be express’d. 

44 4 It was a closet by a chamber plac’d. 

Where slept a Lady of no vulgar taste ; 

Her Friend attended in that chosen Room 
That she had honour’d and proclaim’d her Home; 

To please the eve were chosen picture* plac’d. 

And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 

Letters and music on a table laid, 

For much the Lady wrote, and often play’d ; 

Beneath the window was a toilet spread. 

And a fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed.’ 

“ He paus’d, he rose ; with troubled joy the Wife 
Felt the new sera of her changeful life ; 

Frankness and love appear’d in Stafford's face. 

And all her trouble to delight gave! place. 

“ Twice made the Guest an effort to sustain 
Her feelings, twice resum’d her scat in vain, ■ 

IV or could suppress her shame, nor could support her^ain: 
Qtflck she retir’d, and all the dismal night 
Thought her guilt, her folly, and her flight ; '* 

Then sought unseen her miserable home, 

To think of comforts lost, and brood on wants to couie.’^ 
The contrast io this pretty tale is that which comes next in 
the volume, and is called u Resentment.” . In this truly pa- 
thetic story, a woman of an unforgiving temper, but in other re- 
spects virtuous and humane, is deceived by. her husband, a man, 
this one base act excepted, every way respectable, into signing a 
deed whereby she gijes up her settled fortune, which is soon sunk 
with the wreck of the husbands property by niisibrtui^$\in*. ; 
trade. She separates herself from hhit, and soon after hai a 
; large property settled upon her by a rich ; relation. Every o^er- 
Uurey^very entreaty tbibe forgiven 1 froirf the Unhappy bUshand is 
spumed. lie i»$to : every meaps of eupporti9g..^ii§tii{^; but go- 
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tiling succeeds ; and from stage stage offhisery he drops at 
length into decrepitude, in mine, and despair. We will produce 
a passage from this tale, from which an estimate; iwtay be formed 
of the author s pathetic powers, 

' ■ '• ' v ' ./ ■ ** ■ 

“ Thus was the grieving man, W*th burthen d ass. 

Seen day by day along the street to \a$s: 
r Who is ht% Sr/^a«? who the podr oldFVJaii? • 

I-fe nwtT calls — do make him, if you cAfc;/ — 

The conscious Damsel still delay’d to speak, « 

She stopp’d confus'd, and had her word#* to seek ; 

From Susan's fears the fact her Mistress knew, 

A ml cried-— 4 The W retch l what scheme has he in view i . ' • ■ 
Is this 1% lot ? — but let him, let him feel,*— : ' 

Who wants the courage, not the will, to steal.* . 

“ A dreadful winter dime, each day severel y ^ 

Misty when mild, and icy -cold when clear; 

And still the humble dealer took his load, j. 

Returning slow, and shivering on the toad : ' .Jr 

The Lady, still relentless, saw him come. 

And said,— 4 I Wonder, Inis the Wretch a home !* 

* A hut ! a hovel !’ — * Then his fate Spears 
To suit his crime.*- — c Y vs. Lady, not his yetiTs; — 

Ko! nor his suffe rings — nor that form decay'd ;*—* 
fV * Well ! let the Parish give its Paupers aid : — 

Y You must the vileness of his acts allow 


* And you, dear Lady, that he feels it now.;’ 

* When such dissemblers on their deed* reject, , 

Can they the pity they refus’d expect ? 

Me that doth evil, evil aby&jte dread. — * 

f. The snow,* quoth ftusvfaj 4 falls u f ■ < m his bed,— 

It blows beside tire th fetch*? 1 it melts upon Hi** head/— 
4 *'i i a weakness, child,; Ifiir jgrievtTig guilt to feil : r 
•;* Yes, but be never -sees'kv^hdleMtnetne^t; •; 

Through his l>are dress appears his shrivel'd skin. 

And ill he fares without, and worse within : , 

With that weak body, lame, diseas’d , and *f «*w, Y . ^ 

W hat cold, pain, peril, must the sufferer know p* ^ 
4 Think on his crime/— 4 Yes, sore ’two# veiy wrong; 
#,J£Uit look, (Qod bless him ! ) how he gropes along/^ 
^.^fought nie to shame/— 4 Oh ! yes, t know it all— ? 
cuiti ng blast ! apd h$„ can scarcely crawl f K 
as'he ; inoves,-^be dies ! if he shouldTaU: 
•®If^'j^«d;denreno8i drives this iev Y 

'a Christian perish' in the street, * 
In 

Nor atten^Orfed c^h%e.evOr met • v 

; to ' 
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look’d round t^e room— said something of its state, 

Dives the rich, and Lazarus at his gate ; 

And then aloud—— 4 In pity do behold 

The Man ItfrightenM, weeping, trembling, cold ; 

Oh ! how those Hakes of sihSw their entrance win 
Through the poor rags, and Ifeep the frost within ; 

His very heart seems w&iai as he goes,* 

Leading that starv’^^onipanion of his woes : 

’ He tried to pray W* is lips, I saw them move. 

And he so turn\f nis piteous looks above ; * 

♦ But the fierce wind the willing heart oppos'd. 

And, ere he spoke, the lips in misety clos’d : 

Poor suffering object 4 ? yes, for ease you pray'd, 

• And God will hear— he only, Tin afraid.* 

4< 4 Peace ! Susan, peace ! Pain ever follows Sin,* 

Ah ! then, thought Susan , when will ours begin l 
4 When reach’d lvis home, to what a cheerless fire 
And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire! 

Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 
Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 

I saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 9 
With straw collected in a putrid state : 

There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise. 

And that will warm him, rather than the blaze; 

The sullen, snuuiky blaze, that cannot last 
One moment after his attempt is past : 

And I so war^uly and so purely laid, 

4 To sink to rest- indeed, I am afraid.* — 

* K?iow you his conduct?' — 4 Yes, indeed, I know,— 

And, how he wanders in the wind and snow ; 

Safe in our rooms the threat’niug storm we hear. 

But he feels strongly what we faintly fear.* < . 

* Wilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; W 

Wilful vis poor, and must the storm abide ;* 

Said the stern Lady,— V'Tis in vain to feel ; 

’ Go and prepare the chicken for our meal.’ 

“ $u*an her t^sk reluctantly began, 

And utter'd, as she went,—- 4 The poor old Man !%-*•* **■ 

We are sorry to be forced to take our leave of Mr. Crabbe, 
but our room is exhausted; we trust, however, we part good 
friends, and request him to accept our sincere thanks for the 

J leasure and instruction his volume has . afforded us. That he 
as some fault# as a writer we have ventured to suggest, but we 
are happy to add on the subjec t of those faults^ that they seem alt 
to be ^i ithm the scope of his v^jorous judgmeu t to co met. \ ftis 
taste has been betrayed by too strong albtks, to ;' sithpl^y*i;,/^it ; 
^bh al} his faultaihe ha| supported his cM^ter as ^ 3e- 

fidoator of the pc^ons^an^a conect pastor 0f n^^%cenes^ as 
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scientifically acquainted with the operations^ feeling, and the 
springs of natural tenderness. If Ins style is mean, it is pure and 
gramnrjtieal,and there are sufficient specimens in this work of 
vigorous language, arid elevated sfyitimeut, to sltew that, when he 
touches the bottom,— and he touches it too often,' — lie does so 
rather from choice thaji from necessi* 



Am. IV , — Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth. 
Author of Practical Education, Belinda, Castle Hack rent. 

* Essay on Irish Bulls, &c. .-In t> Vols. Vois. 4, 5, and (i* 
Third Edition. London. Johnson. 1$12. 

M iss Edgeworth had taken a deservedly high rank amongst 
the female ornaments of literature, before we began our career; 
and if we do not preface our rematks on this publication with a 
general eulogy' on her distinguished talents, it is because we do 
not wish to tell our reader* what they all know as well as our- 
selves: Jfer nameVould sufficiently iuMifv our paving some 
attention to the present work, if it did not contain in itself what 
must necessarily procure for it a rapid and extensive circulation. 
But this it does in a peculiar degree; and* we scarcely know any 
book in that class, which goes under the general denomination 
of light reading, that is likely .to fall into so ^nany hands. The 
grave, who are too busy, and the gay, who are too idle, \o spare 
time for the perusal of a romance of four volumes, will venture 
upon a tale comprised in one. Many, who would revolt at the 
name of a novel, will deem a moral (ale worthy of their atten- 
tion. * All who value genuine humour, a lively delineation of 
thb scenes of real life, and w nice discrimination of those more 
del icate shades of character, which escape common-place wri-^ 
ters and observers, will be well inclined to read tales written by fc 
one who has so often pleased and instructed ns by the display of 
these talents. From this consideration these volume?, assume am 
importance, which might not at the first view appear to belong 
to them. Compared with certain ponderous products of the 
pres?, they scarcely bear the proportion of a bullet ta u batter* 
ing-rttm: but, b both cases, if in calculating the effects that are 
likely to be produced, we take ouly the Weight bimetal into ac- 
count, otir/ conclusions will be erroneous.* The comparative 
; .degrees of velocity with which the different vdiiiiiiesv.'%jgll pass 
through the>eadiixg-'-sociefies 9 or the list of subshibers w'ii circa- 
Wy, must not be forgotten in tfye estiipate. " 
Icaudidly avow too, though 
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another motive of^ attention to the works of Miss Edgeworth, 
We think s the perusal of them* without a sufficient guard, at- 
tended with considerable danger. " The sentimental novel excites 
in many of usVnausea, which i carries off the poison mixed up 
with it* and prevents any bancfyj effects from the dose. But m 
this case we have no stm|i antidote. A compound rendered 
palatable by so much wp, and containing ingredients of such 
approved efficacy, will safe to remain in the stomach; and if 
it be deficient in an article essential to its salutary operation and 
alterative efficacy, \ve are in duty bound to give it its true cha- 
racter, aiid confine it within its proper range. It may serve 
to abate in some degree the apparent violence of the disorder, 
to alleviate some of its external symptoms ; but after all* 


, It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 

Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. 

It may be said perhaps, that this is a work of entertainment, and 
not to be viewed in this serious light ; but we suspect that 
Miss Edgeworth would decline the benefit $f such an apology, 
and are inclined to give her credit for a conscientious regard to 
the application of her talents, which would not suffer her to send 
a work into the world for the mere purpose of enabling her 
readers to kill time. Each of the three tales contained in the 
volumes under our consideration has avowedly a moral design, 
and were we not to* keep this design mainly in view in die course 
of our observations, we should degrade them in their scale of 
literary importance, and limit their author to an orbit of insig- 
nificance, in which she would be ill content to move. ^ 

These volumes form the continuation of a work, -wfafch, ha* 
been somejline before the public; but as they have no particu- 
lar connection with those which have preceded them, though 
bearing tire same name, and having certainly a strong family 
likeness, we shall confine our remarks to their individual merits^ 
The first tale, entitled Vivian, is intended ^ to expose one of 
the most common defects of mankind,” infirmity of purpose ; 
that weak, vacillating instability of character,, which yields 
continually, in spite of better knowledge, to external im-; . 

E uUes, and moves always in the direction given to it by the 
tst impulse. There is nothing original perhaps in the concep- 
tion o? Vivian's charaPcter, but it is delineated with great skill, 
and with some of those strong and spirited^uches, which hetrty 
the hand of a master. ■> The chcu*mtauc#iin which he is placed 
are ingeniously; adapted to the ffiaphry of llis for 

atlK of 3t«ined coxitrivaiae^ tu wV ‘ 

V|l*. . 
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probability is often sacrificed. But we are {obliged to qualify 
this praise, as some instances to jjke contrary may he found in ' 
this tale, and Still more palpably in those which follow 7 . 

The fotlbwing account, given by the hero of his early edu* 
cation, tpay serve us a key to his character. 

** Sly mother is a very clever womankind most affectionate, and 
she certainly paid particular attention tJLmy early education ; but 
* heruttentioii was too particular, her care too great. You know 
1 was an only son — then I lost my father wneti I was an infant; and 
a woman, let her be ever so sensible, cannot well educate an qp/y 
son, without some manly assistance; the fonder she is of the son 
the worse, even if her fondness is not foolish fondness— -it makes 
her over anxious — -it makes her do too much. My mother took too 
much, a great deal too much care of me ; she over-educated, oVer- 
imtruoted, over-dosed me with premature lessons of prudence; she 
was so afraid that I should ever do a foolish thing, or not say a wise 
one, that she prompted my every word, and guided my every ac- 
tion. So I grew' up, seeing with her eyes, hearing with her ears, and 
judging with her understanding, till, at length, it was found out, 
that 1 had not.eve^ ears, or understanding of my own. When 1 
was between twelve and thirteen, my mother began to think that I 
was not sufficiently manly for my age, ana that there was something 
too yielding and undecided in rav character — •Yielding and unde- 
tsidecU — No wonder 1 — Had not 1 been from my cradle under the 
necessity of always yielding, and in the habit of never deciding for 
myself! — Seized with a panic, my mother, to make a man of me 
at once, sent me to Harrow school. There I r:as, with all conveni- 
ent expedition, made ashamed of every thing good I had learned 
at home; and there I learned every thing bad, and nothing good, 
that could be learned at school. I was inferior in Latin and Greek; 
and this was a deficiency 1 could not,niake up without more labour 
than 1 had courage to nnd*i$ake. Two* superior in general litera- 
ture, but this was of lit^f : Salue amongst ray competitors, and, 
^erefore, I despised it ; anil, overpowered by numbers and by ridi- 
cule, I was, of course, led into all sorts of folly % mere imuvais^ 
hante . Had I been in the habit of exercising my own jdd^meiit # or had 
*&y resolution been strengthened by degrees ; had 1, in short, been 
prepared fora school ; I might, perhaps, have acquired, by a pub- 
; .^^^edacation, a manly, independent spirit. If I had even been 
wholly bred up in a public school, I might have been forced, as 
:yj((ftjrs .were, by early and fair competition, to exenitse my own 
; and by nay own experience iu that microcosm, as it has 
been called, I might have formed some rules trf conduct,' some 
manliness of hud might have tirade, at least, a good 

; bni, halfboine-brcd, nod half stdio^^bred^froiB want 
^ 'SHBI preparation, (one half of my aducation totaWy destroyed 
( Vol. iv. *. 3.) "r ■;# \ . 

word “ manly * occurs in this 
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warrantable We arc jwell persuaded too that the picture, 

incidentally drawh, of Harrow-school, is not a little carica- 
tured. With aS -iflhie Imperfections, that must attach to such an 
institution, on its bead, we believe it to be one of the most cor* 
rect of tibe great public seb 681 s : we know that it lias a signal 
advantage with respect Jft moral and religious instruction, and 
that it has produced awe of die most useful, as well as some of 
tile brightest charac^o, that have recently adorned the walks of 
public life. * 

# We will not follow Vivian through the various stages of his 
mental disease, the progress of which is marked by minute cir- 
cumstances, of which no adequate idea could be given in an ab- 
stract. Gifted with talents of a superior order, and with many 
of the moral qualities essential to an estimable character, and 
placed in a situation calculated to draw them out to the best 
advantage, he forfeits, by his weakness and ductility, both public 
credit and private happiness. He is led both into errors and 
vices with his eyes open, merely from wanting the power to say 
“ No.” .Against his better judgment lie * turns a comfortable 
house into an uninhabitable castle,” is involved in the ex pences 
of a contested election, becomes the tool, of a man of talents in- 
ferior to his own, and marries a woman for whom he has no af- 
fection. in defiance of his principles be is a political apostate, 
an adulterer, and a duellist ; and with the same unresisting im- 
becility, is talked* into one vice, trepanned into another, and 
driven into a third, till he closes his career in misery and accu- 
mulated ruin, the necessary result of his moral and intellectual 
cowardice. * 

The tale is not uriinstmctive ; but after all we have ordf u 
statement of the evil, without the su^estion of any, at least of 
any adeqdhte remedy. The effects of the errors it exhibits are 
placed in a yivld light,— their causes are but partially illustrated. 
We admire the sbilt with which the various turns and windings of 
tlie penueiotis habit, intended to be exposed, and its gradual in- 
crease from a puny. stream to an overw helming torrent, are gra- 
phically traced ; but die main fountains of Us supply are not 
sufficiently explored. Much of die blame is thrown on Lady 
Mary Vivian, die mother of the unfortunate hero, who is always 
thinking aioud^and thinking absurdly. But however unpopular 
the attack may be wjth numbers who have read the tale, w;e can- 
ndt feljp implicating Mr. . steady, liberal, consoionr 

tious, independent tutor, as ;^''''.^<^ary. .V,'; To do him lull Jus- 
tice, \ve wifi introduce him Ajjd; ; ^bur a light, whifch must 

conciliate ffieir dstceiii* attd resbec f, befbi e we discuss wjfet we 
deem the deficiencies of his character. r * 

■ f 2 
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The fallowing extract occurs in the course of a dialogue/ m 
which Vivianhad described him as his “ guide/ philosopher, and 
friend, though by much too ^oung, and infinitely too handsome 
for a philosopher:” from which insinuation, with respect to the 
incompatibility of wisdom with 4 ^personal beauty, we suspect 
that the writer must be ignorant of *|he rapid progress which 
philosophy is making amongst the'yoM? and the beautiful of 
tier own sex, who are blessed with the me^ns of subscribing for 

44 4 After all, I don't know whether I ought not to lay the blame 
of my faults on my masters, more than on my poor mother.* 

44 4 Lay the blame where we will/ said Russell, 4 remember, 
that the punishment will rest on ourselves. We may, with as 
much philosophic justice as possible, throw the blame of our faults 
on our parents and preceptors, and on the early mismanagement 
of our minds ; yet, after we have made out our ease in the abstract, 
to the perfect satisfaction of a jury of metaphysicians, when we 
come to overt actions, all our judges, learned and unlearned, are 
so aired, by the ancient precedents and practice of society, and by 
the obsolete law of common sense,. that they finish by pronouncing 
against us the barbarous sentence, that every man must sutler 
for his own faults.' " (Vol. iv. p. 8 ) 


After the completion of Vivian’s education, Russell had pre- 
ferred the task of educating Lord Glistonbury’s son to “ a state 
of dependent idleness/’ of which his former pupil's gratitude 
gave him the option. In this situation he shews an honourable 
delicacy, which we cannot recommend too strongly to those 
who are rimdariy occupied. 

i/t 44 4 In the mean time, tell me how you go on yourself/ said 
Vivian; 44 how you like ydur situation here, and you| pupil, and 
ail the Glistonbury family. Let me behind the- scenes at otufe; 
fyryau 'kxiovr, I see them only on the stage,* 

44 Russell replied, in general terms, that he hod Hopes Lord Lid- 
hurst would turn out well; and that therefore He was satisfied with 
' his situation; but avoided entering into particulars, because lie was 
It confidential person in the family. He thought that a preceptor 
and a physician were, in' some respects, bound/by a similar species 
of honour, to speak cautiously of the maladies of tbeir patients, or 


the faults of their 

they should never me 


ils. Admitted into the secrets of families, 
use of the confidence reposed in them, to 
w ^BtumNSPsi Mirict- ■ 

ly honourable reserve, upon this occasion was rattier provoking to 
Vivian, who, to all bif quotums, could obtain only an- 

plicate and honourable sentiment#"©* efcodw stftjj&ct. 
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in which delicacy and honour can never be too strictly regarded, 
do him equal credit, and are well pourtrayed in a dialogue with his 
pupil (p. SI, Si $eq.) eu the meanness and want of principle ex- 
hibited in the conduct of a maq, who can consent to trifle with the 
affections of a woman from ijipughtless vanity, or any of those 
selfish motives, wfaffh the^refinements of polished society do but 
very ill conceal. WhcmJwe add that Russell’s conduct through- 
out the tale is in unis^a with these sentiments; that, when put 
to the proof himself/he exemplifies the principles he had incul- 
cated upon others, we have surely given him as much vantage- 
ground as the wannest advocate of his character could desire* 
And yet we want but one evidence to establish the truth of the 
accusation we have brought against him. The following cor- 
respondence between him and his former pupil, who was living 
in a state of Ityiiiltery with the wife of his intimate, though pro- 
fligate friend, fe to us a sufficient testimony, that if Vivian's 
instability of character overcame the principles he had imbibed 
from his tutor, it w as no less from the weakness of those prin- 
ciples, than from the strength of the habit. 

4S * To the Rev. Henry Russell. 

ct * Indignant as you will be, Russell, at all you hear of me, you * 
cannot be more shocked than 1 am myself. 1 do not write to pal- 
liate, or apologize— my condnct admits of no defence— I shall at- 
tempt none, private or public — I have written to my lawyer to give 
directions, that no^sort of defence shall be setup, on my part, when 
the affair comes info Doctors Commons— as it shortly will; for, i 
understand, that poor Wharton has commenced a-prosecution. As 
to damages, he has only to name them— Any thing within the 
compass of my fortune he may command — Would to God that 
money could make him amends !— But he is too generous, too 
noble a fellow— profligate as he is ip some things, how incapable , 
would he*be of acting as basely as- 1 have done! There is not, 
perhaps, at this moment, a human being, who has so high an opi- 
nion of the mkn I have injured, as 1 have myself >*~he did not love 
his wife— bilt that is no excuse for me — his honour is as 
wounded, as if I had robbed him of her during the time he loved 
her most fondly he once doated upon her, and would have loved 
her again, w ben he was tired of his gallantries; and they might 

then bav£ lived together, as happily as ever, if l had not been . 

I^Kat was I? — What am I?— Not a villain— or I should glory in ; 
what I have done— but the weakest of human beings — And now 
true it is, Russell, that ; *f all wickedness is weakness V* 

•M I understand, that W-~-y wherever he goes, calls me s 
coward, as well as a scoundrel; and says, that l have kept out of 
the way to ivoid fighting him.— He is Mistaken,— It is true, 1 had 
^he nfe ndOt dread of having his life it? answer for— and nothing 
'SMB haw provoked me to fire upon him>~but I had determined 
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to act— I would have met him, and have stood hi# fire.— i 
should not be sorry, at present, to be pat oat of the world; ajajd 
■would rather fell by his hand, than by any other. But* since $Ki* 
is out of the 4u^tion, and that things have taken allot her torn, I 
have only to live, as long as it shall please God, a life of remorse— 
and, at least, to try to make tlie* unfortunate woman, who ha# 
thrown herself upon my protection, as lftb>py as 1 can. 

** 4 If you have any remaining regarcMor a pupil, who has so 
disgraced you, do me one favour— Go to^fiss Sidney, and give 
her what coinfort you can* Soy nothingjfcr me, or of we, but that 
X wish her to forget as soon as possible. She discarded fee 
ffbm her heart, wheu she first discovered this intrigue ~ before this 
last fatal step* — Still I had hopes of recovering her esteem and at 
feetion ; for I had resolved — — % But no matter what I re- 

solved— all my resolutions failed; and now I am utterly unworthy 
of her love. This, and all that is good and happy in life ; bit the 
fair hopes and virtuous promises of my youth, I’^Wust give up* 
Early as it is in my day; my sun has set* I truly desire, that she . 
should forget me — for you know I am bound in honour— Honour! 
How dare I use the word?— I am bound, after the divorce, to 
marry the woman I^have seduced. Oh, Russell* what a wife for 
your friend! — What a daughter-in-law for my poor mother* afUgfr: 
all her care of my education* ail her ad'eetiou! all her pride in mffl" 
— -It will break her heart ! Mine will not break. 1 shall drag on, 
perhaps, to a miserable old age. 1 am of too feeble a nature to 
feel those things as strong minds would — as you will for me; but 
do not blame yourself for my faults* All that man could do for 
me r you did* This must be some consolation fb you, my dearaud 
excellent friend \ May I still call you friend ? — or have 1 nb friend 
left upon Earth? 

C. ViyiAK.' ” 

w * Return to your country, your friends, ami yourself, Vivian! 
Your day is not yet over! is not yet sett Resume your 

Vtjnergy^rffcovcf your self-eOnfidence— carry your good resolutions 
into effect— and you may yet he an honour toy our tidily, a delight 
your fond mother, and the pride oi your friend RusscU.—Vour 
l&norse has been poignant and sincere 4 ; let it be salutary and per- 
' manent in it's consequences; this is the repentance which religion 
requires. The part of a man of sense and virtue is to make bus 
paat eirbursof use to his future conduct — Whilst I had nothing to 
say# that could give you pleasure, 1 forbore to answer yotir letter— 

I to overwholma fnind sinking under remorsfc My feefed 
diity i# to waken the sinner to repentance, not to abut the gatdk of 
mercy on the paftifeitt; Now, I can reljeve^yoiifr mind from part 
of the load, by which it hag been justly oppressed. You know, 
that nothing can palliate vour conduct m an intrigue with a mar- 
• ried woman— from fcthis, fhad hoped your moral and religious edu- 
* ‘ have preserved you* I}ut of the premeditobjdguift * 
the husband* and laying a plaa tp sedu<^ die l 




never Suspected you; and I may now tell you, that y<m b«neBot be- 
trayed Mr. Wharton*--he ha» betrayed you. You have hot se- 
duced Mrs. Wharton-— you have been seduced by her. You afre 
not. bound to # marry her — Wharton cannot obtain a divorce— -he 
dare hot bring the affair to triil; if he does, he is undone. There 
has been collusion between the parties. The proof of this you will 
find in the enclosed pap#/, which will be sworn to, in due, legal 
form, whenever it is ne&4sary. Even when vou see them, you will 
scarcely believe these *' 4 damning proofs’* of Wharton’s baseness. 

' But 1 always knew, I always told you, that this, pretence to honour 
aftd candour, frankness and friendship, with this avowed contempt 
of all principle and ail virtue, could not be safe, could not be sin- 
cere, would not stand the. test * — nothing should make me 

twist to the private honour of a man, so corrupt in public life as 
Mr. Wharton. A man, who sells his conscience for his interest, 
will jftill it for his pleasure. A man, who will betray his country, 
will betray his friend. It is in vain to palter with our conscience : 
there are not two honours— two honesties. How 1 rejoice, at thisr- 
moment, in the reflection, that your character, as a public man, is 
yet untarnished. You have still this great advantage rfeel its 
value. — Return, and distinguish yourself anigng your countrymen: 
distinguish yourself by integrity, still more than by talents. A 
certain degree of talents is now cheap in England: integrity is 
what we want — true patriotism, true public spirit, noble ambition; 
not that vile scramble for places and pensions, which some men call 
ambition ; not that bawling, brawling T her dies character, which 
other men call public spirit; not that marketable commodity, with 
which Wharton, atkd such as lie, cheat popular opinion for a season; 
— buf that fair virtue, which will endure, and abide by it’s cause to 
the last; which, in place or out, shall be the same, which successful 
or unsuccessful, shall sustain the possessor's character through all 
changes of party ; which, whilst he lives, shall command respect from 
even the most profligate of his contemporaries ; u pon which, when he 
iady tug, she may reflect w ith satisfaction ; which, after his death, shall 
be the consolation of his friends* and the glory of his country . AH 
.. this is yet in your power, Vivian.— Come, then, and fulfil the pro- 
mise of your early years 1 Come, and restore to your mother a son 
worthy of her! Come, and surpass the hopes of your true frieim— ; 
(P.lbl.) H. .Russell'/ ” 


Had this been the letter of a heathen philosopher, addressed 
to his firiend tuKier simitar circumstances, its tone would have 
been suitable to the writer’s necessarily limited and indistinct 
vie ws of the nature and consequences of sin. But the christmn 
divine, who eoul& be so well contented with . the i desa^ , '.iiiidr 
kind erf remorsee*!^ teuer, whp couId spe^ 

in such vague and general terms on ilia atud 

V supposing Mm penitent could j*oh*t tone Tiebejsource 

the career Still left open to 
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tarnished political integrity ; — however geuei*ous,.henourable,aud 
. independent, wasnotXikely to have laid in thetoipd of his pupil 
that broad and deep foundation of sound religious principle, 
which could alone have resisted the force of habit, and redeemed 
him from die .pernicious infiuenoe. of the weakness to which he 
fell a victim. We do not expect a treatise on repentance in a 
work of this nature; . but we do- denganskin any work', that pre- 
tends to moral utility, an attention and^general reference to 
the only stable and satisfactory grounds of morality to which a 
Christian can resort. What would be thought of the writer 
who, in a work calculated, though but incidentally, to illustrate 
some of the truths of natural philosophy, should' refer to the er- 
roneous or imperfect data of systems long since exploded, and 
neglect to" avail himself of the light of recent discoveries, aqd the 
sagacity of the great luminaries of science r Surely be would 
come off cheaply with the. imputation of having laboured in vain, 
and might rather expect to lie called to account for a practice 
so likely to mislead the inexpert, and delude die ignorant 
witltan unsubstantial form of knowledge. If such a proceeding 
would be reprobated in this case, how much more so iu the case 
of moral philosophy, where the practical inferences are of so 
much higher importance. There is in the human mind such an 
alacrity in sinking, where the moral principle is concerned ; 
such a bias towards die system least incumbered with the duties 
of self-denial, that we must think any work oftfi moral tendency 
dangerous, which holds out the possibility of attaining to high 
degrees of perfection, without going through the humiliating and 
mortifying, but most indispensable steps of Christian discipline. 
It is in this view that we have dwelt so long oh the character of 
Russell, which is more likely than any other in these volumes to 
be regarded, and especially: by a mind of feeling and generosity, 
as a model of imitation, and standard of excellence. We also 
looked to his characters of clergyman and tutor, w^ich not only 
aj^orized, butperemptorily demanded the introduction of higher 
principles, on die occasion to which we have alluded. Had be . 
-viewed the conduct of Vivian, and its consequences, with the 
eye# of a man who takes his religion from the Bible, he never 
cocthi have written a letter so calculated to mislead hinr'withre- 
specttothfcnature and effects of his remorse; he never would 
have thought, on a sub^dent occasion, that a personal oflfence, 
committed m»&sr the influence .of mistakjenj&lo^^*^ a suf- 
ficient reason for disclaiming his friendship, — nor the profession 
of political integrity, djeJj proper ground of reconciliation;— he 
«ever gonld so pointedlyTiave omitted the*xubjeat ofrotigkyi, in,, 
the last hours of a friend and pupil, dying under suchnwfui irr- 
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chmstances, nor have left his spiritual concerns, at such a tune, 
to die care of a stranger; and jet there is a hcauty and a grandeur 
in his character* which itis impossible not to love and admire ;*nd 
it is against the fascinating andscductive notion, that the possession 
of such brilliant qualities, as generosity, and an independent spirit, 
and such solid virtues as pfudcnce and steadiness, compensate 
•for the want of genuine* religion, that we would caution, more 
especially, our youthful readers. In fact, to disjoin religion and 
-'morality, is to put asunder what God has indissolubly united. 
To %uw a portraiture of Christian excellence in the garb of a 
heathen philosopher, has all the absurdity of putting the Roman 
toga on the shoulders of a modern statue, without the excuse of 
superior beauty in the drapery. But we must remember that 
we have still much ground to travel over, and shall, probably, 
meet with other temptations to renew this interesting topic. 

This tale is, on the whole, rather a heavy one. It -has a 
sombre uniformity of shade, which is not relieved by the author’s 
usual proportion of playful humour, smartness of dialogue, or 
originality of character. It contains, however, some faithful 
portraits, of which we will give that of Wharton, a profligate 
politician, as a fair specimen. 

“ Among the men of talents and political consequence, whom 
we met at Lord Glistonbury’s, was Mr. Wharton, whose conver- 
sation particularly pleated Vivian, and who now courted his ac- 
quaintance with an eagerness, which was peculiarly flattering. Vi- 
vian kney him only as a man of great abilities ; with his real cha- 
racter he was not acquainted. Wharton had prepossessing man- 
ners, and wit sufficient, whenever he pleased, to make the worse 
appear the better reason. In private or in public debate, he had 
at his command, and could condescend to employ, all sorts 6f 
arms, and every possible mode of annoyance, from the most 
powerful artillery of logic, to the lowest squib of humour. He 
‘was is little ,'np£ ilii the company he kept, as in the style of his 
conversation. Frequently associating with fools, and willing even 
to be thouehtone, he made, alternately, his sport and advantage^- 
of the weakness and follies of mankind. Wharton was philoso- 
phically, politically, and fashionably profligate. After having 
ruined his private fortune by unbounded extravagance* he lived on 
— npbody Vnew how-in careless profusion. & public life, he 
made a oittinguished flgure; and seemed, therefore* to think him- 
self wised above* the necessity of prartuing any of the minor vir- 
tues of economy, prudence* or justice* which common people find 
essential to their well-being in society. Far from attempting to 
conceal,' • W gforied ft hi* jSaltl f |br he knew fall well, that, as/ 
long as he had the voice of numbers with tins, he could bully, or 
Tltao-h^ pr shame ^ajri raasbn and rigid principle out ofcoqpte- •' 
- nanSritwaaik grand artter«pre»« nt g*®** sense as stupidity v 



yirtit'e:-. Hyp <^Sy was, in his opinion* the only 
■t^Vice, which merited the bmnd of imamy ; aod from this he took 
: r"«nfficieot; prove, or at least to proclaim* himself free. Even 
.. ‘ whilst beoffendea against the decencies of life, there seemed to 
be something frank ami graceful r in his manner of throwing aside 
There appeared ah air of superior liberality in liis 
avowing himself to be governed by tl&t absolute selfishness, which 
other men strive to eodeea! even fnom tlleir own hearts* Fie dex- 
terously led his acquaintance to infer, %hat be would prove as 
jSsuch better than his professions, as other people are often found \\ 
y. to be worse than theirs. Where he wished to please, itv was 
scarcely possible to escape this fascination of his manner ; nor did 
be neglect any mode of cou^i^g popularity : he knew that a good 
table is necessary to attract even men of wit ; and he made it a 
.■*. jKiint tb have the very best; cook, and the very best wines. He paid 
bis cook, and his cook was the only person he did pay, *iu ready 
money. His wine merchant he paid in words — uii art in which 
he was a professed, and yet a successful adept, as hundreds 
/ of living witnesses were ready to attest. But, though Wharton 
could cajole, .he could not attach his fello w*c reat u res- — he had a 
;pfprty, but no frigid. With this distribution of things he was per- 
fectly ssCtisfied ; for he considered men. only as beings, who were 
j to be worked to his purposes; and he declared, that, provided he 
bad power ovCr their interests and their humours, he cared not 
wbatbecauie of their hearts. 0 (P. 88«). 

£>/; Suehmen as Wharton would do much less injury to society , 
were there fewer parents who reason like Vivians mother.. 

Lady Mary Vivian saw the rise and progress of this* intimacy, 
and was not insensible to its danger; jet she was gratified by see* 
ing her son distinguished by a man of Wharton's political couse* 

; and she satisfied her conscience by saying — 1 He will 
bring toy son forward in ppi^lvc lift* ; and, as to the rest, Charles 
tub good principles ev*^ to follow bis example in ^private life J " 

r ;0he gradual dereliction of high political pfmciple, which so 
results from a connection witfr a party, is well de* 
ui the follow ing passage : 

l i ; Vivian insensibly adopted more and more of the language and 
5. * principle* oftbepuhlic men* with whom be daily as&c^iiated* fie 
befgm to bear and talk: of compensations and jobs, , as they did ; 
m* 4'- to oonaider all measures, proved to he neeCssatjtl&e the sop* 
port ctf \m party * as expedient, if not absolutely right. His cbtiu- 
try cftttld pot l>e saved* unless he and lua Jrieudscauld obtain the 
management of affairs ; and no men, be found, could gain parlia- 
mentary influence, or raise themselves into pohticaVpiwver,with- 
T out acting as a body* JThen, of course, all subordritate points of 
^Jfht were to be sacrificed to the • great\j^^ 
i^^the-paityi - omciing 
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in co newly was applied continually; and Vivian found, tfea* it ex- 
tended daily the bounds of hit conscience/’ (P. 18 

indeed the political sentiments, throughout this tale, 
to-be applauded ; though we fear that, if found in the comi^tif 
pfacc-bpok of n modern politician, it would be under the ifeaij 
of “ matter for speeches <m the hustings” Lord Glistonbury 
is rather too much caricatumh and we are incHaed to doubt the 
existence ofc&n exact parallel to Lady Sarah Lidlmrsb Her 
^sister, Lady Julia, is more after nature. The description of her 
vis it* to a man of war, is one of the liveliest sallies in the piece* 

“ They embarked in a pleasure boat — Lady Sarah was very sick, 
and her admirer very cold ; but Lady Julia was in ecstacies at evCfy. 
thing she saw and felt — she feared nothing, found nothing in cob*. 

( temerit— was charmed to be drawn so easily from the boat up the 
* high side of the ship — charmed to find herself on deck— charmed 
to see the sails, the ropes, the rigging, the waves, the sea, the sun, , 
the clouds, the sailors, thecook dressing dinners— -all, all indiscrimi- 
nately charmed her; and, like a school girl broke loose, she ran 
about, wild with spirits, asking questions, some sensible, some 
silly; laughing at her own tolly, flying from this side to that, fftdm 
one end of the ship to the other, down the ladders, add up again, 
whilst Mr. Russell, who was deputed to take eatfe of her, could 
scarcely keep up with her: Lord Glistonbury stood by, holding 
his sides and laughing aloud. Miss Strietlund, quite disabled fey 
the smell of the ship", was lying on a bed, in the state cabin; arid 
Lady Sarah, ail thi* time, shaded by an umbrella, held by bet 
shivering admirer, sat, as if chained upright, in her chair of stste, 
upon deck, scorning her sister’s childish levity, and proving her- 
self, with all due propriety, incapable of being moved to surprise 
or admiration by any object on land or sea/* (P. 58*) > ' ; 

We should scarcely have suspected so practised a writer of 
such an innceiiracy, as occurs in the following sentence: 

% w In her conversation . there was a mixture of excellent sense and,, 
general literature witb the frivolities of the fashionable 
the anecdotes of the day in certain high circles, of which 
seemed to talk more from habit than taste, and to annex import- 
«chee more from the compulsion of external circumstances than 
fituh choice/* (P. 30,) 

We must pass rapidly over the next tale, which i$ called 
Bniilie <fe Coukuigds ; though we could recommend it to the se- 
rious attention of sui»ar) T antiquated proficients tit the art of tbik 
meiiting, who expect a# regular interest for the feyours they • 
confer, as for the luoney they lay out m the stocks ; arid draw • ■ /■'. 
fyipon theirut^ protegees so fmpmtly, thou^in p^ty 

becomes bat^riipL , ^ 

the talc mSy be effected from the following extract : t ^ 
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** With the most benevolent, and even magnanimous jntonrimi!*, 
Mrs. Somers often tormented her friends* cruelly ; and the mare 
they admire$anid were obliged to her, a nd the more sensibility they 
possessed, the greater were their sufferings. A linos t every day, 
Emilio felt the apprehension or Ithe certainty of having offended 
herbeoefectress ; and the causes; by which she gave offence, were 
sometimes so trifling, as to elude her notice ; so mysterious, that 
they could not be discovered ; or so various and anomalous, that, 
even when she was told in what manner she had displeased, she 
could not form any rule, or draw any inference, for her future con- 1 
duct. Sometimes she offended by differing, sometimes by agree* 
ibg, in taste or opinion with Mrs. Somers. Sometimes she per- 
ceived, that she was thought positive ; at other rimes, too com* 
plying. A word, a look, or even silence — passive silence— -was 
sufficient to affront this susceptible lady. Then she would go on 
with a string of deductions, or, rather, of imaginations, to prow, 
that there must be something wrong in Emilie*s disposition; and 
she would insist upon it, that she knew better of what was pass** 
rag, or what would pass, in her mind, than Emilie could know 
herself. .Nothing provoked Mrs. Somers more, than the want of 
success in any of J^r active attempts to make others happy. She 
was continually angry with Emilie for not being sufficiently pleased 
or grateful for things, which she had dot the vanity to suspect 
were intended for her gratification, or which were not calculated 
to. contribute to her amusement : this humility, dr this difference 
of taste, was always considered as affectation or perversity.** ( Vol, 
v» p* 42.) 

This -character is well contrasted with that of Lady Littleton, 
who 


** Had employed her excellent understanding in studying the mi* 
mute circumstances, which tend to make peojde, of different cha- 
racters and tempers, agree and live happily together; and she un- 
derstood ami practined so successfully all the honest arts of pleas* 
Sag, that she rendered herself the centre of union to a large circle « 
relations, many of whom she had converted intofriends. This 
^he had accomplished without any violent effort, without making 
v^tiy splendid sacrifices, but with that calm, gentle, persevering 
kindness of temper, which, when united to good sense, forms the 
rehl happiness of domestic life; and the true perfection of the fe- 
male character. Those who have not traced the causes of family 
ouarreb, would not readily guess* from what slight circumstances 
they often originate; they arise more frequently from small defects 
in teospe^^ from material faults of character. People who 
•would, • perhaps, sacrifice their fortunes o/ lives for each other, 
cannot, at certain moments, give up tPir will# 
humour, in the slight^ degree.** (P. 4M.) - 


bis enabled her to do, what no 4>tbej\ 
accomplished, to commie in 
|#iirty years, with Mrs. Somers.” The delicacy, right feel* 
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ing, and good sense in the following passage, which occurs in 
one of her letters to this lady, are in perfect consonance with 
this character; # 

u It has been the misfortune $f your life, my dear friend, to 
believe, that, by making great sacrifices, and conferring great be- 
nefits, you could ensure to ypurselr, in return, affection avid grati- 
tude— you mistake both the nature of obligation, and the effect 
which it produces pu th£ hun&an mind. Obligations may com- 
’ finand gratitude, but can never ensure love. If the benefit be of 
a pecuniary nature, it is necessarily attended with a certain sense 
of humiliation, which destroys the equality of friendship. Of what- 
ever description the favour may be, it becomes burdensome, if 
gratitude be expected as a tribute, instead of being accepted as the 
free-will offering of the heart—' 6 Still paying stilt to owe,’ is irk- 
some, even to those who have nothing satauic in their natures* 

A 'person, who has received a favour, is in a defenceless state, with 
respect to a benefactor ; and the benefactor, who makes an impro- 
per use of the power, which gratitude gives, becomes an oppressor* 

I know your generous spirit, and 1 am fully sensible, that no one 
has a more just idea than you have of the delicacy that ought to 
be used towards those whom you have obliged «but you must per- 
mit me to observe, that your practice is not always conformable 
to your theory. Temper is doubly necessary to those, who love, 
as you do, to confer favours : it is the duty of a benefactress to com- 
mand her feelings, and to refrain absolutely from every species of 
direct or indirect reproach; else her kindness becomes only a 
source of misery ; and even from the benevolence of her disposi- 
tion, sh** derives the means of giving pain. It is said, that the bee 
extracts the venom of her sting from her own honey*.”- — (P. 111.) 

Emilie de Coulanges, the unfortunate subject of Mrs. Somers’s 
experiments in the art iu which she was so well versed, is an interest- 
ing example of patience, magnanimity, and sweetness of temper. 
Her mother^ * ErencbConiptesse drawn to the life, finds a safe- 
► guard from the same persecution in her characteristic frivolity, 

w She examined no farther than the surface ; and, provided that ; 
there was not any deficiency of those little attentions , to which she_^ 
had been accustomed, it never occurred to her, that a friend cquldr" 
be more or less pleased : she did not understand or study physiog- 
nomy ; a smile of the lips was, to her, always a sufficient token of * 
approbation ; and, whether i t were merely conventional, or whether 
it came from the heart* she never troubled hersdf to inquire* Pro- 
vided thajt she siftw at dinner the usual couvertSy^md that she had 
a sufficient number of people to converse with, 11 or- rather, to talk 
to, idie was satisfied tnat every thing was right* AH the variations 
in Mrs. Somers's temper were unmarked by her, or weut under the 
general head, vapetirs nvirs” (P* 65. ) | V , 



: tittle is brought about by due of those 

'' -^fery extraoi#ft^fy coincidences, which occur dailf in novels and 
plays, and about once in a century in real fife, ^This is die less 
to he tolerated in Miss Edgeworth's compositions, because the 
air of ptdbdbility thrown over ,them by her generally accurate* 
delineation of manners, makes suchs incongruities the more pro- 
. wbient dnd offensive. # - ' • ..■••• 

last, the longest, and certainly the. niost interesting of 
^jpfee tales, is die Absentee; which fe intended, as wc are told' 
clothe preface, “ to warn the thoughtless, and the unoccupied,' 
;^^ona seeking distinction by frivolous imitation of fashion, aud 
rubious waste of ^rtune,? f it contains, besides, an excellent 
lesson on the evils attendant Upon non-residence, as exemplified 
iu the history of Lord and Lady Clonbrony, great Irish pro- 
prietors; the fomier of whom may be briefly characterized by a 
description, in which too many of Ids countrymen are apt to 
glory, viz. that of no man's enemy but Iris own ; a sort of being, 
who, in spite of this peaceable character, is generally doing mis- 
chief tO; hundreds besides himself, if his situation in life be such 
as to give him exfensne influence. To the latter we must give 
^■^’liW'^r^ters- a more particular introduction, as well as to their 
^ac^ v |Lpfd Colambre, who is the hero of the tale. 

■”> •^Ih'.Lady CionbronyV address there was a mixture of con* 
stmiot, affectation, and indecision, unusual in a person of be* 1 
rank, and knowledge of the world. A natural and uu na- 
tural manner seemed struggling in her gestures, and, .in every 
syllable that she articulated — a naturally free, familiar, good mi- 
lured, precipitate, Irish manner, had been schooled, and schooled 
late in life, into a sober, cold, still, stiff deportment, which she 
mistook for English— A strong, Hibernian accents she had, with 
difficulty, changed into an English loha^Alt^taVing re- 
wrong for right, she caricatured the English pronuneia- 
; ami the extraordinary precision of her London phraseology' 
'betrayed her not to lie a Londoner, as the man, who strove to pass 
jJBit an Athenian, was detected by his Attic diafoet. Not aware of 
her real danger, < Lady Clonbrony was, on the opposite side, in 
continual apprehension, every time she opened her lips, lest some 
tffeac^erous a or e, some strong r, some puzzling aspirate or non- 
sorne unguarded note, urterrogat i ve or expo«gtiilaton r , 
tier to be an Irishwoman. Mrs. Daf^ytlie had, in 
. . ' her a little; exaggerated, m to. the teeife and 
... Hkeoess of the representation of Lady . 

€lbnbfb%^ to strike and vex her son. He hjad 

; now, for- time, an opportunity ^ 

whic&nia • nmther $nd his family ^crelieid by certmn leaders 
^' e to fo of whom* in her letters, she iiad stfoken so m ^g b% 

^|ai« whose society, or rather into rrliose bearid- 
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mitted. He saw, that the renegade cowardice, aaeit she 

denied, abjured, and reviled her owp country, gained ifoming btrt? 
ridicule and contempt-— He loved his mother ; and, whilst he 
endeavoured to^onceal her faults and foibles as much as possible 
from his own heart, he could not endure those who dragged them 
to light and. ridicule. The next tfcotning, the first thing that occur- 
red to Lord Colauibre’s reiftetribrance, when he awoke, was the 
sound of the contemptuous erqphasis which hail been laid on the 
..words tnisHABS^TEts ! — This led to recollections of his native 
^ country, to com {prisons of past and present scenes, to future plans 
of life. Young and careless as he seemed, Lord Colambre was 
capable of serious reflection. Of naturally quick and strong car 
pacity, ardent affections, impetuous temper, the early years of 
his childhood passed at his father's castle m Ireland, where, from 
tbe # lowest servant to the well-dressed dependant of the family* 
every body had conspired to wait upon, to fondle, to flatter, to 
worship, this darling of their lord. Yet he was not spoiled— root 
rendered selfish. For, in the midst of this flattery and servility, 
some strokes of genuine generous affection had gone home to his 
little heart ; and, though unqualified submission had increased the 
natural impetuosity of his temper, and though visions of his future 
grandeur had touched his infant thought, yet,^brtunately, before 
be had acquired any fixed habits of insolence or tyranny, he was 
carried far away from all, that were hound or willing to submit to 
his commands, far away from all signs of hereditary grandeur— 
plunged into one of our great public schools — into a new, world. 
Forced to struggle, mind and body, with his equals, his rivals, tips 
little lord became a spirited schoolboy, and, in time, a man. For- 
tunately for him, science and literature happened to be the fashion 
among a set of clever young men, with whom he was at Cambridge. 
His ambition for intellectual superiority was raised, his views were 
enlarged, his tastes and his manners formed. The sobriety of 
English good sense mixed most, advantageously with Irish vivacity 
'—EngUsh € prudence governed, but did not extinguish his Irish en- 
i thusiasm. But, in fact, English and Irish had not been invidi- 
ously contrasted in his mind: he had been so long resident in Eiig^ 
land, and so intimately connected with Englishmen, that he wanr t 
not obvious to any of the commonplace ridicule thrown upon Hi*f 
beroiuns; and he had lived with men, w ho were too well informed 
and liberal to misjudge or depreciate a sister country— He liad 
found, from experience, that, however reserved the English may 
he in manners, they are warm at heart ; tha t, however averse they 
may be from forming new acquaintance, their esteem and ebnfi*. 
deuce once giined, they make the thost solid friends. He bad 
formed friendships ift England ; he was fully sensible of the supe- 
rior comforts, refinements, and iirfortnatioh; of Ei^lish society ; 
but his owrt country was endeared to himbvearly association, and 
sense of duty^wwl patriotism attach** Vim to lraland-^^ 
^VlgUft tbo be uu absentee * was a question, which resulted from 
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these reflections— a question, which lie was not yet prepared to* 
answer decidedly/* (P. 210.) 

But we must refer to another description of Lady Ckmbrony, 
not so much for the sake of giving a finish to Her portrait, as 
with a view to the decidedly mjschievous tendency of die descrip- 
tion itself. # • 

M A few foibles oat of the questiqp, $n§h as her lore of fine peo- 
ple, her affectation of being English, and other affectations too te- 
dious to mention, Lady Clonbrony was really a good woman, had*' 
good principles, moral and religious, and, selfishness not imu^di- 
ately interfering, she was good natured ; and, though her soul and 
attention were so completely absorbed in the duties of acquaint- 
anceship, that she did not know it, she really had affections— they 
were concentrated upon a few near relations.** (P. 299 ,) * 

What Miss 'Edgeworth’s idea of a u really good woman/' pos- 
sessing of u good principles moral and religious," may be, we 
cannot pretend to say; but ours certainly, give it its most con- 
ciliating latitude, will not comprehend “ affectations too tedious 
to mention, the love of fine people, selfishness, and a soul and 
attention completely absorbed in the duties of acquaintanceship." 
We should shrink from the fidelity, wfi ji can alone give weight 
to our observations, did we not reprobate in plain and deckled 
terms the lax and inadequate notions of goodness, to which such 
a statement must give countenance. The mischief here is not 
conveyed by inference or insinuation, the poison is not neutral- 
ized 'by the medium in which it is offered to us. The whole pas- 
sage directly propagates, and gives credit to the glozing Tie, with 
which die world stifles the scruples of more than half its deluded 
votaries. There cannot Ik a more palatable doctrine, than that 
it is possible to hold “ good religious principles/* and yet indulge 
in a habit of mind totally inconsistent with the principles of true 
^religion ; to fee u really good/’ and yet foster in our Iwsoms, and 
^Jstrengdien by our daily practice, dispositions condemned in every 
ggjp&ge of that book, which we profess to regard as the guide of 
^y^fife,. Nothing cun be more palatable than this; but at the same 
> time, however Miss Edgeworth may be startled by the imputa- 
tion, snothiiig can fee more decifiedly antinomian. It is M the 
very spirit of this error to rob religioti of its efficacy • heart 

and life ; to represeniitiu the light of a charm or taltsmim, which 
operates on those, who come w ithin the sphereYif its infiuence, 
mere passive- 'Subjects,, partaking, without *my 
rcaction;>ff the benefits and privileges it confers. Accord^ to 

established notfetb^hat extremes have a 
: • a reliatice upon theeffifacy of a dor ntaht and ^nactive principle,, 
il eqfmtly characteristic of boWheuded fatiaticism^ aad dfi 
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vrarm indifference to religion. We believe that far the greater 
part of those, who, like this u really good lady/* indulge in 6t af- 
fectation and selfishness,” and suffer their “ soul and attention to 
be completely absorbed in the diuies of acquaintanceship,’’ have 
some fancied safeguard of thi#kind in reserve, — some intentional, 
or at least notional religion, which is to compensate for the en- 
couragement of unchristian tempers, and the devotion to habits 
Tvf worldliuess and self-indulgence. But if any thing can render 
such tempers and habits consistent with the effectual possession 
of “ good religious principles/* we must have studied a very in* 
correct edition of the hook, in which those principles are said 
to he Registered and inrolleu. 

To complete the account of the family, we must mentiou 
•Grace Nugent, Lady Clonhrony’s niece, who has all the qua- 
lifications requisite to the leading part she has to play in the 
drama, though we should have liked her all the better for want- 
ing the boldness of repartee, which enabled her to overawe Mrs. 
Diireville, and put Lady 1 .angdale out of coqjitetiaiice. The 
anecdotes to which we allude are in bad taste, and savour more 
of the pertness of a forward Miss, who has been flattered into the 
notion that she is a wit, than of the delicacy and good sense of 
the character to whom they arc attributed. 

For this voting lady Lord Colambre forms an attachment; but 
knowing the opposition it would meet with from his parents, 
and having*some additional motives, which may be gathered from 
the sketch that has been given of his character, he determines to 
leave, his family for a time, and pay a visit to his native country. 
Thither we were most happy to accompany him, for there we 
knew that Miss Edgeworth would display both the sportive ani- 
mation and renovated vigour of an animal restored to its own pe- 
culiar element. In this we were not disappointed. The very 
approach to this favourite shore has more life and spirit in it 
than any of her pictures of English manners. 

The tide did not permit the packet to reach the Pigeon-house, 
and the impatient Lord Colambre stepped into a boat, and was 
rowed across the bay of Dubliu. It was a fine summer morning. 
The sun shone bright on the Wicklow mountains. He admired, 
be exulted in the beauty of the prospect ; and all the early associ- 
ations of his childhdbd, and the patriotic hopes of his riper years, 
swelled Ins heart as he approached the shores of his native land. 
But scarcely had he touched his mother earth * when the whole 
course of his ideas was changed ; and if his heart swelled, it swell- 
ed no more with pleasurable sensations, for, i uAantly he found him- 
sen tarropided and Attacked by a swarm of beggars and harpiet, 
with straftge figures and stranger tones ; some craving his charity, 
some snatching away Shis luggage, and at the same time biddte? 

t VO I., iv. no vn n * v 
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him ‘ never trouble himself/ and * never fear/— A scramble in 
the boat and bn shore for bags and parcels began t and an amphibi- 
ous fight betwixt men, who haft one foot on sea and one on land, 
was seen ; and long and loud t&£ battle of trunks and portmanteaus 
raged ! The vanquished departed, flinching their empty hands at 
their opponents, and swearing inextinguishable hatred ; while the 
smiling victors stood at ease, each f grasping his booty ; bag, basket, 
parcel, or portmanteau.— 4 And your honour, where will these go * 
Where will we carry ’em all to for your honour?’ — was now the 
question. Without waiting for an answer, most of the goods were 
carried at the discretion of the porter to the custom-house, wlyp& 
ttjfco. his lordship’s astonishment, after this scene of confusion, be 
found that he had lost nothing but his patience; all his goods were 
safe, and a few tinpennics made his officious porters happy men 
and boys; blessings were showered upon his honour, and he wasi 
left in peace at an excellent hotel in — street, Dublin.” (P. 1.) 

The account of the state of society in Dublin is written with 
much spirit, and, we believe, with perfect accuracy. It is diffi- 
cult to select tig? most striking group in u picture so admirably 
sketched, but perhaps no part of it exceeds in faithfulness the 
following description of the trades-pfeople in that city. 

M Lord Colambre had several commissions to execute for Ins 
English friends, and lie made it his amusement in every shop to 
observe the manners and habits of the people. He. remarked, that 
there are in Dublin two classes of tradespeople; one, who go into 
business w ith intent, to make it their occupation for life, and as a 
slow', but sure means of providing for themselves and the ir iamilit^ : 
another class, who take up trade merely us a temporary resource, 
to which they condescend for a few years; trusting that they shall, 
in that time, make a fortune, retire, and commence or recommence 
gentlemen. The Irish regular men of business are like ull other 
men of business, — punctual, frugal, careful, and srfTorth ; with the 
addition of more intelligence, invention, and enterprise, than are 
usually found in Englishmen of the same rank. But the Dublin 
tradesmen pro tempore are a class by themselves : they begin with- 
out capital, buy stock upon credit in hopes of making large profits, 
and, in the same hopes, sell upon credit. Now, if the credit they 
can obtain is longer than that which they are forced to give, they 
gjoon and prosper; if not, they break, turn bankrupts, and 
times, as bankrupts, thrive. J6y such men, of course, every short 
cut to fortune is followed ; whilst every habit which requires time 
to proveits advantage, is disregarded; i*>r, with such views, can a 
character for punctuality have its j»$t value. In the head«of a man, 
who intends to be a tradesman to day, and a gentleman to morrow*, 
the ideas of the horfesty and the duties of a tradesman, and of the 
honour and the accomplishments of a gentjeman, are^pddlv j am- 
bled together, and the characteristics pf both are lost id the cota- 
pound. 
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** He will qblige you, but he will not obey you; he will do you a 
favour, but he it ill not do you justice ; he will do any thing to serve 
you, but the particular tiling you* order, he neglects ;« — he asks your 
pardon, for he would not, for alfrfhe goods in his warehouse, dis- 
oblige you ; not for the sake dT your custom, but he has a particular 
regard for your family .-a-Ecotiomy, in the eyes of such a trades- 
man, is, if not a mean vice, at least a shabby virtue, of which he is 
% too polite to suspect his customers, and to which he is proud of 
proving himself superior* Many London tradesmen, after making 
their thousands and their tens of thousands, feel pride in still eon* 
firming to live like plain men of business; but from the moment u 
Dublin tradesman of this style lias made a few hundreds, he sets 
tip hfs gig, and then his head is in his carriage, and not in his bu- 
.sin ess ; and when he has made a few thousands, he buys or builds 
a country-house — and then, and thenceforward, his head, heart, 
and soul, are in his country-house, and only his body in the shop 
with his customers. 

4 ‘ Whilst, he is making money, his wife, or rather his lady, is 
spending twice as much out of town as he irises in it. At the 
word count ry-liouse, let no one figure to himself a snug little box, 
like that in which a t varm London citizen, after long years of toil, 
indulges himself, one day out of seven, in repose — enjoying from 
his gazebo the smell of the dust, and the view of passing coaches* 
on the London road. No: these Hibernian villas are on a much 
more magnificent scale ; some of them formerly belonged to Irish 
members of parliament, who were at a distance from their country- 
-seats. After the Union these were bought by citizens and trades- 
men, who spoiled, by the mixture of their own fancies, what had 
originally been designed by men of good taste.’* (P. J2.) 

To one of these villas Lord Colambre pays a visit, and we 
must treat our readers with u sketch of the feast that was served 
up to him. • 

* “ The dinner had two great faults— profusion and pretension. 
There was, in fact, ten times more on the table thau was necessary ; 
and the entertainment was far above the circumstances of the per- 
son by whom it was given : for instance, the dish of fish at the head 
of the table had been brought across the island from Sligo, and 
had cost five guineas ; as the lady of the house failed not to make 
known. But* after all, things were not of a piece ; there was a dis- 
parity between the entertainment and the attendants ; there was no 
proportion or fitnes% of things. A painful endeavour at w hat could 
not be attained, and foiling in vain to conceal and repair de- 
ficiencies and blunders. Had the mistress of the house been quiet; 
had she, as Mrs, Broadhurst would say, but Jet things alone, let 
tjjings take their cou^fe ; all would have passed off with well-br^d 
peo|4^ J^t she was incessantly apologizing, and fussing, and fret- 
ting inwardly and outwardly, ana directing and calling to her ser- 
vants,— striving to make a butler, who was deaf, and a boy, tfbe 

Q 2 
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was hairbrained, do the business of five accomplished footmen of 
parts and figure . The mistress of the house called for 6 plates, 
clean plates !— plates !’ 9 

c * ‘ But none did come, whence did call.* 
ff< Mrs. Ratihrty called < Lanty ! Unity! My lord’s plate, there ! 
—James ! bread, to captain Bow las ! — James ! port wine, to the 
major! — James! James Kenny! James!* 

* c * And panting James toiled after her in vain/ 
u At length one course was fairly got through, and after a tor- 
turing half-hour, the second course appeared, and James Kenny 
was intent upon one thing, and Lanty upon another, so that the 
wine-sauce for the hare was spilt by their collision ; but, what was 
worse, there seemed little chance that the whole of this second 
course should ever be placed altogether rightly upon the table. 
Mrs. Raflfartv cleared her throat, and nodded, and pointed, and 
sighed, and set Lanty after Kenny, and Kenny after Lanty; for 
what one did, the other undid ; and at last, the lady’s anger kindled, 
and she spoke. 

‘ Kenny! Juries Kennv ! set the seacale at this corner, and put 
down the grass cross-corners ; and match your macaroni yonder with 
them puddens, set — Ogh! James; the pyramid in the middle, 
can’t ye }* 

“ The pyramid, in changing places, was overturned. Then it 
was, that the mistress of the feast, falling back in her seat., and lift- 
ing up her hands and eyes in despair, ejaculated ; * Oh, James ! 
James I* 

“ The pyramid was raised by the assistance of the military en- 
gineers, and stood trembling again on its base ; but the lady’s tem- 
per could not be so easily restored to its equilibrium/’ (P. 25.) 

This scene, however, is bv no means exclusively appropriate 
to the country in which it is placed, the silly and self-defeating 
ambition it pourtrays, being so prevalent amongj&t the middle 
classes of English society, that, but for Miss Edgeworth’s tes- 
timony, we might have been tempted to claim it as an endemic 
disorder. But we will now introduce our readers to a sketch 
exclusively Hibernian. Lady Dash fort, whose name may serve 
as an index to iler character, happening to think Lord Colambre 
a desirable match for a daughter she had to dispose of, persuades 
him to accompany her on a visit to the mansion of Lord and 
Lady Kilipatrick. • 

u And so it was settled. Our hero wen^to Killpatrickstown* 

“ * Every thing here sumptuous and unfinished, you see,’ said 
I*ady : Dash fort to Lord Colauibrc*, the day after their arrival. < All 
begun as if the projectors thought they ha^ the command of the 
mines of Peru : and ended as if the possessors had nofe^wAtTe; 
des arrangemem promatoires , temporary Expedients; in pfem En- 
glish, make shifts,— Luxuries enough For au English prince of the 
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blood* Comforts, not enough for an English yeoman. — And you 
may be sure that great repairs and alterations have gone on to fit 
this house for our reception, and for our English eyes! — Poor peo- 
ple! — English Visitors, in this point of view, are horribly expensive 
to the Irish. Did you ever hear,tflat, in the last, century, or in the cen- 
tury before the last, to put ray st#ty far enough back, so that it shall 
not touch any body living ; 3dien a certain English nobleman. Lord 

Blank A , sent to hisdrish friend, Lord Blank B , to let him 

know that he and all his train were corning over to pay him a visit; 

the Irish nobleman, Blank B , knowing the deplorable iron. 

ditjgm of his castle, sat down fairly to calculate, whether it would 
cost him most to put the building in good and sufficient repair, 
fit to receive these English visitors, or to bum it to the ground, — 
He found the balance to be in favour of burning, which was wisely 
accomplished next day *. Perhaps Kill put rick would have done 
well to follow this example. Resolve me which is worst, to be 
"burnt out of house and home, or to be eaten out of house and 
home. In this house, above and below stairs, including first and 
second table, housekeeper’s room, lady's maids’ room, butler’s room, 
and gentleman’s, one hundred and four people sit down to dinner 
every day, as Petito informs me, beside kitchen boys, and what they 
call i/tar-woinen ; who never sit down, but who # do not eat or waste 
the less for that ; and retainers, and friends ; friends to the fifth and 
sixth generation, who ‘ must get their bit and their sup;’ for, — 
‘ sure, its only Biddy,’ they say ; — continued Lady Dash fort, imi- 
tating their Irish brogue* — And, ‘ sure, ’tis nothing at all, out of 
all his honour, my lord, has. — How could he feel it ! f — Long life 
to him ! — He’s not that way: not a couple in all Ireland, and that’s 
saying 3 great dale, looks less after their ow n, nor is more off- 
handeder, or open-hearteder, or greater openhouse-keepers, nor J 
my Lord and my Lady Killpatrick.’ — Now there’s encouragement 
for a lord and a lady to ruin themselves*’* (P. 58. ) 

After a narrow escape from the wiles of Lady Daslifort and 
her daughter, Lord Colambre visits in disguise two different 
estates belonging to bis father, one of which is under the care 
of a good, the other of a bad agent. As the character of the 
deputy is the point next in importance to the residence of the 
principal, it may be well to give our weak aid towards increasing 
the publicity of this useful portion of the work under our 
consideration. We will therefore detail part of a conversation 
between an innkeeper and Lord Colambre, then passing under 
the name of Mj. Evans. 

“ * So the agent is a good agent, is he ?’ 

u * He is, thanks (Sfe to Heaven ! — And that’s what few can boast. 


* Fact. / 

become sensible of it, know it. 
TpS'cr, than. 
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especially when the landlord’s living over the seas : we have the 
luck to have got a good agent over u^, in Mr. Burke, who is a right 
bred gentleman ; a snug little property of his own, honestly uiade; 
with the good will, and good wishes, and respect of *il.' 

u i Does he live in the neighbourhood ?’ 

u * Just conx'anient *. — At tho eyd of the town ; in the house on 
the hill, as you passed, sir ; to the left* with the trees about it, all 
of his planting, finely grown too — fyr there’s a blessing on all he 
does— Kind he has done a deal.’ 

44 * There’s salad, sir, if you are partial to it.— Very fine lettuce# 
—Mrs. Burke sent us the plants herself/ t 

44 * Excellent salad ! So tills Mr. Burke has done n great deal, 
has he? in what way ?* 

44 * In every way, sir,— sure was not it he that h;»d improved, and 
fostered, and made the town of Colam bre— no thanks to the pro* 
prietor, nor to the young man whose uuine it bears, neither?* 

44 4 Have you any porter, pray sir:' 

44 * We have, sir, as good, I hope, as you’d drink in London, for 
it’s the same you got there, 1 understand, from Cork. And 1 have 
some of my own brewing, which, they say, you could not tell the 
difference, between it and Cork quality*— if you'd be pleased to 
try. Harry, the colic screw.’ 

44 The porter of his own brewing wf . pronounced to be extremely 
good; and the landlord observed it was Mr. Burke encouraged him 
to learn to brew, and lent him his own brewer for a time to teach 
bim. 

44 4 Your Mr. Burke, I find, is apropos to porter, apropos to sa- 
lad, apropos to cutlets, apropos to every thing/ said lord Colamhre, 
smiling: 4 he seems to be a very uncommon agent. 1 suppose you 
are a great favourite of his, and you do what you please with 
him/ 

44 4 O, no, sir, I could not say that ; Mr. Burke does not have 
favourites any way; but, according to my deserts, 1 trust, 1 stand 
well enough with him, for, in truth, he is a right good agent./ 

44 Lord Colambre still pressed for particulars ; he was an English- 
man, and a stranger, he said, and did not exactly know what was 
meant in Ireland by a good agent. 

44 4 Why, he is the man that will encourage the improving te- 
nant; and show no favour or affection, but justice, which comes 
even to all, and does best for all at the long run ; and, residing 
always in the country, like Mr. Burke, and understanding county 
business, and going about continually among the tenantry, he 
knows when to press for the rent, and when to leave the money to 
lay out upon the land ; and, according ns they w&ild want it, can ... 
give a tenant a help or a check properly. t^Then no duty-work 
Called For, no presents, nor glove-money* non sealing money even, 
take^^jppered ; no underhand hints about proposals, when land 

. * Convenient, neat.* ' 


■JMJC,. 
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would be out oflease; but a considerable preference, if desarvcd, 
to the old tenant, and, if not, a fair advertisement, and the best 
offer and tenant accepted : no screwing of the land to the highest 
penny, just to please the head landlord for the minute, *and ruin 
him at the end, by the tenants ricking the land and running off 
with a year s rent: nor no bargaia^to his own relations or friends 
did Mr, Burke ever give or £rant, but all fair between landlord 
and tenant; and that’s thing that will last; and that’s what 1 
call the good agent/ ” (P. 123.) 

Having done with Mr. Burke, we should next introduce our 
rcadfrs to Nicholas Garraghty, Esq. his brother agent, but, for 
once, worth alone shall give precedence, and the warm-hearted, 
facetious, and intelligent Larry Brady, the worthy representative 
of that singular and most entertaining class of bipeds, the Irish 
, postillion, shall make his appearance first. 

“ Towards the evening of the second day’s journey, the driver of 
Lord Colambre’s hackney chaise stopped, and, jumping off the 
wooden bar, on which he hud been seated, exclaimed, 

“ * We’re come to the bad step now. The bad road’s beginning 
upon us, plase your honour.’ • 

“ * Bad road ! that is very uncommon in this country. — I never 
„ saw such fine roads, as you have in Ireland.* 

e That’s true ; and God bless your honour, that’s sensible of 
that same, for it’s not what all the foreign quality 1 drive have the 
manners to notice. — God bless your honour ! I heard you’re a 
Welshman, but, whether or no, 1 am sure you are a gentleman, 
any way, .Welsh or other.’ . 

“ Notwithstanding the shabby great coat, th%pmrewd postillion 
perceived, by our hero’s language, that he was a gentleman. After 
much draggiug at the horses’ heads, and pushing and lifting, the 
carriage was got over what the postillion said was the worst part of 
the bad step ; but as the road 4 was not yet to say good,’ he con* 
tinued walkiflg beside the carriage. 

* ** * It’s only just bad hereabouts, and that by accident,* said he, 

* on account of there being no jantleman resident in it, nor near; but 
only a bit of an under-agent, a great little rogue, who gets his own 
turn out of the roads, and every thing else in life. I, Larry Brady, 
that am telling your honour, have a good right to know ; for my seif, 
and my father, and my brother, Pat Bradys the wheelwright, had 
once a farm under him ; but was ruined, horse and foot, all along 
with him, and cast out, and my brother forced to fly the country, 
and is now working in some coachmaker’s yard, in London ; banish-* 
ed he is! — and herein I, forced to be what I a in— and now that 
I*m reduced to driv^Ta hack, the agent’s a curse to me still, with 
these bad roads, killing my horses and wheels— and a shame to the 
^country, which I tlyjfik more of— Bad luck to him !* 'V (P. 14,2.) 

4$b©€ver has travelled fur in Ireland, will have sighed 
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than once over the original of one of the following sketches, and 
smiled full as often at something very like the other. 

44 Thisr toinn consisted of one row of miserable hi^s, sunk beneath 
the side of the road, the mud nails crooked in every direction; 
some of them opening in wide tracks, or zigzag fissures, from top 
to bottom, as if there had just been # an earthquake — all the roofs 
sunk in various places — thatch off^ or overgrown with gross — no 
chimnies, the smoke making its way through a hole in the roof, or 
rising in clouds from the top of the open door — dunghills before 
the doors, and green standing puddles — squalid children, with 
scarcely rags to cover them, gazing at the carriage. 

■ « Nugent’s town,' said the postillion, ‘ once a snug place, when 
my Lady Clonbrony was at home to w hite-wash it, and the like/ 

44 As they drove by, some men and women put their heads 
through the smoke out of the cabins ; pale women, with long, 
black, or yellow locks — men with countenances and figures bereft 
of hope and energy /’ ( P. 15/.) 

44 Larry was driving off, but the carman called to him, and point- 
ed to a house, at the corner of which, on a high pole, was swinging 
an iron sign of three horseshoes, set in a crooked frame, and at the 
window hung an esnpty bottle, proclaiming w hiskey within. 

44 4 Well, 1 don’t care it* 1 do/ said 7-aurry ; 4 for I’ve no other comfort 
left me in life now. 1 beg your honour's pardon, sir, for a minute,’ 
added he, throwing the reins iuto the carriage to Lord Colambre, as 
he leaped down. All remonstrance and power of lungs to reclaim 
him vain I He darted iuto the whiskey-house with the carman — 
re-appeared before Lord Colambre could accomplish getting out, 
remounted his seat, and, taking the reins, * 1 thank yourjhonour,* 
said he, * and i’ll bring you into Clonbrony before it’s pitch-dark 
yet, though it’s night-fall, and that’s fourgood miles, but a spur in 
the head is worth two in the hi. el/ 

44 Larry, to demonstrate the truth of his favourite axiom, drove 
off at such a furious rate over great stones left in the middle of the 
road by carmen, who had been driving in the gudgeons of their 
axle trees to hinder them from lacing *, that lord Colambre thought 
life and limb in imminent danger; and feeling, that, at all events, 
the jolting and bumping was past endurance, he had recourse to 
Larry’s shoulder, and shook and pulled, and called him to go 
slower, but in vain ; at last the wheel struck full against a heap of 
stones at a turn of the road, the wooden linch pin came off, and the 
chaise was overset : Lord Colambre was a little bruised, but glad to 
escape without fractured bones. 

44 4 I beg your honour’s pardon/ said Larry, completely sober- 
ed; ‘ Tm as glad as the best pair of boots ever l see, to see your 
honour nothing the worse for it. It was linchpin, and tiiem 


Opening, perhaps from lather to loosen. 
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barrows of loose stones, that ought to be fined any way, if there was 
any justice in the country.’ 

u * The pole is broke, how are we to get on r’ said Lord Colambre. 

44 4 Murderjp murder ! — and no smith nearer than Clonbrony; 
nor rope even. It’s a folly to falk, we can’t get to Clonbrony, nor 
stir a step backward or forward*the night.’ 

44 4 What, then do you menu to leave me all night in the middle 
of the road ?' cried Lor^ Col^mbrc, quite exasperated. 

44 4 Is it me! plane your honour. I would not use any jantle- 
mun so ill, barring 1 could do no other,’ replied the postillion, cool, 
ly: then, leaping across the ditch, or, as he called it, the gripe of 
the ditch, he scrambled up, and, while he was scrambling, said, 

4 If your honour will lend me your hand, till I poll you up the 
hack of the ditch, the horses wilt stand while we go. I’ll find you 
as "pretty a lodging for the night, with a widow of a brother of iny 
shiste^s husband that was, as ever you slept in in your life; for old 
Nick or St. Dennis has not found ’em out yet: and your honour 
will be, no compare, snugger than the inn at Clonbrony, which has 
no roof, the devil a stick. But where will I get your honour's hand ; 
for it’s coining on so dark, I can’t see rightly. There, you're up 
now safe. Yonder candle’s the house.* 

44 4 Go and ask, whether they can give us a Right’s lodging.’ 

44 4 Is it ask? When I see the light ! — Sure they’d be proud to 
give the traveller all the beds in the house, let alone one. Take 
care of the potatoe furrows, that’s all, and follow me straight. I’ll 
go on to meet the dog, who knows me, and might be strange to 
your honour.’’ (P. J 64. ) 

The description that follows, of the system pursued by the 
bad agent, and its miserable consequences, is too much in detail 
for quotation; but wo would recommend it to the serious atten- 
tion of every Irish absentee: and callous to every better feeling 
must be the heart of that man who can read it, and rest contented 
with the doubt, whether his own estate be managed by a Burke, 
or a Garraghty. 

It would be presumption in us to think, that we could add 
any thing more to the statement of so able and well-qualified a 
pleader, than the strongest testimony to their truth, that our 
limited observations can warrant. It would be folly to think 
that any pathetic exhortations of ours would touch the feelings 
that could resist the ruined mansion, the rack’d and ragged te- 
nantry, and all the combined miseries of a deserted domain. 
But this we will say, that we should prefer being out at elbows 
all our lives, to thj^ splendour and luxuries of wealth supplied 
from such a soiircj^ and burdened with such responsibility. We 
firmly believe, thafe while every other proposed remedy for the 
. distresses of our/fster country would have but a partial or tem- 
effect, immediate, substantial, permanent, and sfill in- 
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creasing benefits would result to her, could Larry Brady’s pa- 
triotic hope be realized by u its growing the fashion not to be an 
absentee/’ 

Our limits, on which we hav^ already trespassed, will not 
allow us to quote Larry’s characteristic letter; and the same rea- 
son prevents us from treating our readers with the learned dis- 
sertation of Mr. Soho, “ the first architectural upholsterer of 
the age; the noble exploits of the truly Irish Sir Terence O'Fay; 
or Count O’Halloran’s excellent observations on the military 
character. The developement of this tale is brought ab/iut 
partly by the very singular occurrence of Lord Colambre’s dis- 
covering the retreat of a personage of some importance in it, 
by the direction on the outside of a cheese, which rolls from the 
top of a waggon, that he passes on the road. Now, as the dealers 
in fiction have the great advantage of choosing their own dif- 
ficulties, we are inclined to close our remarks with a friendly 
hint to Miss Edgeworth, that in future it will be as well, before 
she leads her hero into a distress, to secure for him a decent and 
natural mode of escape. 


Art. V. — Essay on the Practice of the British Government , 
distinguished from the abstract Theory on r: huh it is supposed 
to be founded. By Gould Francis Leckie. London: E. 
Lloyd. 1812. 

In a late number of the British Review, we took occasion to 
commend the justness of Mr. Le Okie's political views with re- 
spect to Sicily ; and the accuracy of his knowledge* concerning 
the strange and intricate constitution of that island, in which we 
believe that he had sojourned and suffered for some years. It 
was therefore w ith some curiosity and not without hope of being 
: rewarded for our trouble with increased information, that we 
undertook to peruse the pamphlet before us. But whether it is 
that the acumen of Mr. Leckie s miud requires to be sharpened 

• boreal and* substantial injuries, before it can penetrate the re- 
ce|les of the government, whose laws may cramp his genius, or 
restrain its excesses ; or his continued contemplation of the jut* 
cient polities as recorded in classical history and of modern sys- 
terns of government as exemplified on the shares of the Mediter- 
ranean, ha&infused into his mind a portion orN^je natural incapa- 9 
city 6fi#i|ptiers, to embrace the scope/ #nd understand thwberr* 

• ■* ■ " •• ' ' 1 ■ 
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irtgj of the British constitution; certain it is, that this Essay on 
its practice will be very far from adding to the fair fame of its 
author ; who, could he justly have appreciated his own talents 
for political discussions, woujd, in our opinion, have acted 
wisely to have closed them with # his book on Sicily, and have 
sought for reputation in Sjpmd department of literature more 
suited to his talents. Above all, we would recommend him to 
study with attention the Syntax of the English language, which his 
long residence abroad seems to have, in some degree, erased 
froiji his memory, and to avoid that supercilious and dictatorial 
tone which we have scarcely ever observed to be the medium of 
conveyance to sound political reflections. 

There is something exceedingly whimsical in the very outset 
of this Essay. We are informed in the preface, (p. vii.) that it 
is to contain a long statement of the system of “ cabal aud selfish 
views,” by which all the strongly marked features of the British 
constitution,' as delineated by Blackstone and Deli >1 me, are ob- 
literated. That the design of the work, nevertheless, is not (p. ix.) 
to contravene the favourable impressions made on all parts of 
Europe, concerning the excellence of the British constitution, 
nor “ to endeavour to prove the reverse of what has been so 
triumphantly advanced ; but merely to poiut out the incon- 
veniences to which the system is liable, for the purpose of putting 
men on their guard against the dreams of theorists, who, under 
pretence, of making us quite perfect, would plunge us into con- 
fusion, from which we can never emerge,” &c. &c. Mr. Lcckie 
also admits (p. viii) “ that there is so much to praise in the 
British constitution, that it is no wonder that men should be 
so transported with the subject, as to shut their eyes to its imper- 
fections.” Here then we find a gentleman profess, that he is 
living under a government confessedly so excellent, that he stands 
in great fear of theorists, who, in attempting improvement, might 
eventually plunge it into confusion. Yet we find him at the same 
time profess, that he has written a book to prove, that from tho 
. scope given to the passions and prejudices of its several members, 
and the inherent vices of this same government, it has altogether 
deviated from the principles on which it was constituted, and lost 
sight of the objects it was meant to promote ; and then again we are 
informed, that the purpose for which he has taken all this trouble 
is not to produce a reform of these vices, but to set men on their 
guard against those ^who would attempt it ! Upon the same prin- 
ciple, we suppos#fthe violent parliamentary reformists make 
their speeches anraconvene their meetings, not for the purpose 
• of producing a reform in parliament, biit for that of- giuirdii^ 
men against the theorists who would attempt such a scKeme; 
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and, truly, they do generally attain their object most completely; 
as completely as we .think Mr. Leckie has succeeded in guard-, 
iug those who peruse the pamphlet before us agsunst the dreams 
of theorists. But they are not alwayslike Mr. Leek m so ingenuous, 
as openly to confess their object* or even to admit that such is 
the effect of their lucubrations ; and we heartily recommend 
them to take a lesson of candour syid n^agnanimity from so ori- 
ginal a writer. 

For ourselves we confess, that from the moment we read these 
preliminary passages (and every succeeding page in the bode of 
the work strengthened our conviction), we perceived that the 
Essay had no determinate or precise object in view, except that 
of being the vehicle to bring before the public certain detached 
political opinions, which had probably been the subject of loose 
conversation between the author and his friends ; and of which 
we fear it cannot be predicated (as it was of some of the obser- 
vations of our great moralist in his tour to the Hebrides), that 
they have long been rounded and matured in the deep and ca- 
pacious mind of their parent. They will, however, afford the 
occasion of entering into discussions useful at the present time, 
on topics always interesting to a British reader ; and we shall 
take them as they occur, without more regard to order and con- 
nection than their author has thought it necessary to preserve. 

Mr. Leckie seems to think, that in order to avoid the impu- 
tation of being a theoretical reformer, it is sufficient to advocate 4 
the power of the crown at the expence of that of the House of 
Commons. He accordingly informs us in his preface (p. xi.) 
that u we should never lose sight of this axiom , that the House 
of Commons are to be considered as the defenders of our pri- 
vileges, not as our masters, it is to the crown we owe allegiance, 
&c.” And again, p. xii. “ The alarming increase of the power 
and influence ot the crown is a subject so popular, and on which 
so many have exerted their eloquence by prating in parliament, 
that it may seem strange to many readers, when they come to see 
that according to this view , the evils we suffer result rather from 
the very opposite cause ” And again, p. xvii. " The intention of 
*his treatise is to prevent evils, by anticipating their danger 
('no very hopeful remedy we think) “ to contest with the insidious 
outcry against the encroachment of the crown ; to shew its real 
motis^^o diminish the prejudices against monarchy, and to shew 
its t^plBiffcmice from despotism. In thifeessay speculatively, 
tgIPSchy is held to be the best of all goveraaients ; in the same 
Pannerit is in many respects preferable to vie theoretical (we 
ropmise from the folio wing lim b of the sentence that he means the * 
pfticlical)Briunh constitution ;■ — a system excellent in speculation, 
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but a speculation never strictly reduced to practice, and, in fact, 
incapable of being realized.” “ A deliberative representative 
assembly canws with it such, innumerable inconveniences, and 
has in its nature so many inherent vices, that, construct it as you 
please, you will still get fyrlhdr from perfection.” 

After reading these dogmas on the British constitution, \ye 
were somewhat relieved by binding (p. xviii.) that “ this part of 
the work (which in fact constitutes three-fourths of the whole, 
aryj to which indeed almost the whole has reference), is to 
be considered by the reader as purely speculative ” not only be- 
cause Mr. Leckie has a mortal aversion to revolutions, but also, 
because “ if it were adopted new inconveniences might arise 
ancl for other very cogent reasons. But really we profess not 
to understand this continual pointing out of evils and deprecating 
of remedies. It savours of a pusillanimity which is neither fit- 
ting*nor necessary in a British statesman. If, upon a fair review 
of our whole condition, a clear balance of real and tangible evils, 
subversive of, or endangering our liberties, can be shewn to arise 
out of the present practice of our constitution, we ought never 
to shew our faces in society, if we cannot muster up nerve enough 
to advocate their reform. While on the other hand, if the idea 
of the evils complained of arise, as we suspect, from a superficial 
view of things that seizes on little insulated objects overlooking 
the greater, and from a want of understanding the true scope and 
bearing of the several interests which do really balance the power 
of the state, and prevent it from being converted to the injury and 
oppression of the people; — then are the complaints against the 
power of the House of Commons and its praters no less theore- 
tical, nor a whit less mischievous, than those which are fulminated 
against tin* power of the crown ; and we fear that Mr. Leckie 
must be compelled to take Ins rank among those who are 

“ Desirous to correct, not ktiov.ing how, 

With very good design, but little wit, 

Blaming or praising things as they think fit.** prior. 

In other words, among the theorists he dreads so much, that he 
dares not even recommend it to us to act upon the axioms he has 
taken so much pains to lay down, and we to toil through. W 
Let us then see whether those who have more political courage 
than Mr. Leikie can fiud in his arguments any result thaCittay 
lead to a practim^improvement of our government. v 

The first ninejiUhree pages of the pamphlet contain what is 
called a brief Jgrvey of parliamentary proceedings , from the 
^revolution, in ru88, to 1812. Upon the accuracy o|t hisr 
“torical iad political knowledge displayed in theso ^ps^^ it 
is not Wrf object to expatiate. Enough of them are true* to 
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prove the author’&bypothesis that practica]ly$peakiug,thegovcm~ 
incut of England has been carried on by a king, t&ough the me- 
dium of responsible ministers, selected from thtrc party in the 
state which upholds the sentiments most applicable to the actual 
condition of foreign and domestic affairs, in the opinion of per- 
sons possessing property and edu^atioi^: — that one party be- 
comes distinguished for its political sentiments, not so much 
from any conviction of their justness drawn from cool and sober 
contemplation, but because the candidates for |>o\ver among f ie 
opposite party maintain the contrary opinions ; — and that the 
crown, instead of acting from the independent suggestions of the 
royal mind, or from a system of policy emanating from its own 
contemplations, is under the necessity of selecting its ministers 
from the predominant party in parliament, and of adopting the 
system of policy which that party espouses. 

The mischievous consequences which in various periods of 
our political history have, in Mr. Lcckic’s opinion, ensued from 
this condition of our polity, are to be found in the following 
extracts. * 


“ Thus the House of Hanover accepted the crown, as one takes 
a contract. They literally fulfilled the functions of royalty, and, as 
strangers, avoided all enterprises which could embroil them with 
the parliament. Inasmuch as they conducted themselves w ith mo- 
deration, so they never evinced any great zeal in polities: they have 
thus avoided disputes and troubles with the states, but hav$ aban- 
doned them to their factions and dissensions, w ithout ever exerting 
that influence which alone resides in the regal authority, either to 
quash or reconcile them. The spirit of neutrality which they 
brought with them, and in which they have invariably persevered, 
has obscured the brilliancy of the throne, while it ha* tended to 
weaken the energy of the state: they may almost be said rather to 
have governed in the name of their ministers, than that ministers 
have governed in theirs. Princes, who have adopted a similar line 
of policy, cannot be supposed to have any view s of their own of a 
general and extensive nature; and as a succession of factions must 
Jfie in many respects opposite views, in vain we seek in Britain for 
the soul which animates the body, and which constitutes its unity. 
Thjsmd er of things from long usage is become so inveterate, that 
hdmtnstand i ng it is the cause of every political reverse we have 
suffered, and is likely, if permanent, to cause many more, it is con- 
sidered fay the generality of mankind as the peculiar beauty and 
perfection^ (P. G.) V| 

w A soiiilSign who reigns half a century withlut appearing, but 
^ s ministerial veil ; who has allowed ulfche ambitious and 
aoduiates for power to contend wph each other; without 
|%*% opinion of his own, or having any dj^ct com-* 
Son with his people, secluded like the grand Lanum Thibet 
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from the beginning to the end of his reign, must inevitably, become 
first the tool of one party and theu of another; his name must 
sanction the post contradictory resolutions, and he must submit 
ever to become an instrument in the hands of a predominant party.’* 

“ Tlie most powerful empire,* which a human being can exert 
over his fellow creatures, i% that of opinion ; and if a nobleman or 
even a commoner can And means to gain such an influence, what 
is to prevent the sovereign from taking the same advantages ? What- 
ever sentiment a sovereign utters is preserved and repeated: such 
sentiments may be so many appeals to public opinion, and here he 
must have the advantage over every one. Unconstitutional inter- 
ferences are unnecessary on his part to gain the public confidence; 

sovereign will always reign, if he be the best statesman in the 
country ; and he will have buflicieut strength to support such a sys- 
tem 6f exterior policy, as he deems advantageous. As ministers 
are considered to be advisers of the sovereign, so they are answer- 
able for bis conduct ; but as he chooses them, or is supposed to do 
so, they must either defend his measures, or leave their places. A 
sovereign who has the address anti wisdom to rival even the dema- 
gogues in the public opinion, will never be qj a loss to find minis- 
ters, because bis conduct will be wise, and require very little so- 

} >histry to defend it: and, acting on the principles here described, 
le would put an end to the fac tious v^fiich have made Great Britain, 
in her connection with other states, the weakest government in 
Europe !*' (P. 8.) 

u In order to designate a succession of administrations, we apply 
to each the name of the chief of the party of whom it was com-, 
posed ; and in this country the duration of each ministry is marked 
by his name, which is affixed to the whole ; as the reigns of kings 
are marked each by their proper name; thus we say the Pitt ad- 
ministration, the Portland, &c. &c. This manner of naming each 
party serves also to designate their principles, or rather their poli- 
tical concbict, with other nations; and that which has got the reins 
into their hands decide entirely, for the time being, what are the 
actual principles which characterise the British government; the 
king being nothing more than the titular chief.** (P. ] 7.) 

Now it appears to us perfectly evident, that so long as par- 
liament is in the main either constituted of, or elected by, the 
persons of education and property in the country, that is, while it 
consists of the most enlightened and independent part of the com- 
munity, the state of things complained of by Mr. Leckie, so fares it 
is true, is no evil, but a very great advantage, whether considered 
in connection witjbf our foreign or with our domestic policy; It is 
bringing to be® upon the political resolutions of th$ state 
the moral force Jlnd concentrated wisdom of the nation; inarmed 
, by repeated discussions carried on with all the acume%%hicli 
the party feeling and personal ambition of the parliamentary 
gladiators can bring into • exertion. It is resting the foun* 
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clarions of our policy upon all the talents and virtue of the commu* 
liity, instead of trusting to the precarious chance ofstiitue, wisdom, 
prudence, and fortitude in the miuctof an hereditaryfeovereign, or 
of his favourite minister. Nor we think it necessary here to 
waste the time of our readers, by leading, them back to those points 
of our modem history which would convict of great ignorance or 
hastethat axiom of Mr. Lcckic's, that** factions have made (i real 
Britain, in her connection with other states, the weakest govern- 
ment in Europe.” Undoubtedly by the discussion that accom- 
panies every measure, we lose on one side some of the ad- 
vantages of secrecy : but we gain on the other so much strength 
bv the conviction, which this publicity impresses upon the lead- 
ing minds among the people, that all is fair and honest, — that we 
are struggling for national interests, not for the aggrandizement 
of the family, or the gratification of the personal views of the 
sovereign ; that we may safely say to those who would take ad- 
vantage of the openness of our proceedings, what an old gover- 
nor of Bombay said to those who brought him a French spy, 
taken in the act of inspecting the fortifications. — “ Let the gen- 
tleman be taken all round the works, and then sent back to bis 
friends ; we are so strong hey, that the more our enemies sec of 
ns, the less I believe they will like us.” 

But do we notwithstanding find that the Sovereign is, practically 
speaking, so complete a cypher in the sum of our body politic r 
As we think, certainly not. The king of England has, wh/il the 
king of every limited monarchy must and ought to have, in an 
enlightened country at least, an influence precisely proportionate 
with his moral and political virtue; — and we cannot, alas! now 
incur the imputation of flattery or servility to the source of 
power and emolument, by advancing, that we need gnly trace 
back the history of the last fifty years to prove this assertion. 
Where the sovereign of England shews his people, that the power 
and emolument of his station are not valuable to him, as the 
sources of indulgence in silly, effeminate, or corrupt propensities; 
or in forming to himself a party distinct from what be believes 
to be useful to the political welfare of the state; the loyalty of 
the English people, so far from permitting such a king to be a 
cypher in the community, is much more likely to endanger their 
political interests, by affording an undue preponderance to any 
jM?euliaror personal wish or prejudice, which nro be an exception 
tp His neural rule of conduct, tie does not, Tierefore, as Mr. 
.l^e^ypagSerts in ane of the extracts we have gium, live secluded 
jjlfe the giand Lama of Thibet, without anyWommunication 
■Bi bi8 people, first the tool of one party and then of another,” 
Pllstfie has wilfully destroyed his own respectability and weight 
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in the community . And if lie has incurred that misfortune, we 
suppose tli at Mr^cckie himself would not consider it to be a 
political evil, thpjjfe should theq be held in the trammels of tbit 
party, which has been found most worthy of leading the political 
councils of the slate, by posjessitig the confidence of tin* nation. 
And in no other trammels can the sovereign of England he 'ever 
held; for Mr. Leckie is exceedingly mistaken when he asserts, 
without qualification, that as “ the King chooses his ministers, 
or is supposed to do so, they must either defend his measures 
or Idle their places’.** This is only true, sub modo— , and the 
condition is, that the King when he has turned out a ministry 
obnoxious to him, shall find the nation agreeing in his opinion; 
unieSS this should be the case, he is ultimately only loading him- 
# seif with ‘greater embarrassments. The onb act of government 
for which the agent is not immediately responsible to the people, 
which can be performed in England, is a change of administration ; 
but evep here the responsibility is only removed one step. The 
ministers % vvho succeed to office do so at their peril, and if the na- 
tion have no confidence in their talents and integrity, and do not 
think them on the whole of the circumstances the most eligible; 
persons for their stations, they become virtually responsible for 
accepting them, and they would evidently be subjected to very 
alarming if not overwhelming consequences. 

But a wise, a prudent, ami a statesman-! ike sovereign, who sa- 
crifices his own personal pleasures and indulgence, or rather who 
finds them hi exertions to attain the love and forward the interests 
of his people, needs not to “ put an end to the factions,” as Mr. 
j Leckie calls them, in order to govern for the people’s good, but 
w ill conduct himself by their light, and will rejoice that the per- 
sonal interests of the several parties in the state will afford ful 
r opportunity of*investigating the soundness of its policy, and of 
convincing the governed by the operation of fair argument, pub- 
licly and decorously conducted, that their governors require nor- 
thing from them which is not called for by their own interests well 
understood anil fully appreciated. The temporary triumph of -a * 
party (or if Mr. Leckie pleases, a faction) which never rests upon 
[ any thing more than the ebullition of violent aud ignorant minds 
previous to the investigation of facts, is as mere dust in tfieVy.: 
\ balance, w hen opposed to the solid advantages just enumerated^: 

[• and that mind must be jniscrably deficient in the firmness of tb& 

: true English charactq^vhich would make such temporary iucon- v: 
i venience the foundatwflf of a permanent change of polity which- i ^ 
>„v^ould drain a mild 4md beneficent river, because it sometimes ^ ; 

overflows its hanks, or swallows up the bark that is incautiously ■£; 
\ trusted on its waves. > . *-■ 

VOLi'lV. iso. vli. h 
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Neither can we agree with Mr. Leckie,** that this necessity of 
conforming its acts to the views and opiniou&atf the party which 
prevails in parliament and among the people, fOn|t*s the British ca- 
binet into dangerous versatility or revolting inconsistencies. Qua- 
lified as the necessity is by the *pow*?r of making peace or war in 
A© crown, by the opportunity yf fulj and mature inquiry, un- 
biassed by mere popular outcry, which the duration of a septen- 
nial parliament affords, and bv the acknowledged and salutary in- 
fluence of the crown among all orders of the people, wt^ think 
that no material change of state policy can ever be brought about 
by a prevailing party in parliament, unless such change should be 
.substantially for the benefit of the country ; — however much, as 
Mr. Leckie observes, “it may strike ami surprise other nations 
who are, wo doubt not, much wont to be stricken and surprised, 
when they find a cabinet w hich has pledged itself, perhaps, as far 
as it dared, to persevere in a wrong system of policy, obliged to 
w ithdraw from the helm, and to give way to those who will adopt 
a salutary change. As Englishmen, however, we cannot but 
consider this'controuling power of the parties in the state, as cal- 
culated to benefit our country, although it may “ strike and sur- 
prise” those foreigners who are occasionally disappointed by the 
effects. And we think that we may with full confidence refer to 
modem history to prove this at least, that the power of par- 
liament has never driven the British cabinet into a noxious change 
of policy, although we are not certain that we can r \vilh equal 
truth acquit the executive power of some temporary inconve- 
niences of this nature. 

The next evil noticed by Mr. Leckie, as arising from the spirit 
of faction, has in it more of plausibility. 

. “ From the same source proceeds the impossibility of employing 
individuals, who, by their abilities, are best qualified for any par- 
ticular service. The minister must, therefore, have the mortification 
to see the execution of his plans intrusted to those, whom he can- 
not consider without inward contempt. But what can he do f were 
■ he to deviate from this track, he would, with the best and roost vir- 
ytuous motives, be voted by parliament out of office: thus it is, that 
the confidence of the government cannot be the reward either of 
talents, or of virtue; but the medium of parliamentary support. 
Moreover, the candidates for public service are thus precluded from 
cultivating their talents on a great and extended scale. They must 
confine themselves to the principles of a v »arty, and thus meanly 
devote themselves, entertaining no opinion* but what is dictated by 

P phist, commonly called a leading man.” (1\ 99.) 

re we enter upon any particular consideration of this p&s- 
e think it right to observe generally* that a representativa 
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system ofgovemumnt must, from its very nature, be a system of 
influence; aud-J^iie persons possessing that influence will barter 
it for l heir ovjP^irivate advantage, instead of employing it for 
the public good; they have no /nore right to complain of the 
effects, than a profligate would* have, that he did not enjoy the 
fruits reserved to a re^giou^ and virtuous course of conduct. 
All that the must consummate wisdom can do, is so to coniine 
the influence as to afford the fairest prospect of securing a coti- 
sciqptious, disinterested, and enlightened use of it; audit is evi- 
dent both from history and analogy, that this security is most 
likely to be attained by placing it in the hands of the men of pro- 
perty and education, because their situation exposes them to 
fewer temptations to barter their independence for money; and 
their inYonnutum is more likelv to convince them of the mis- 
chievous effects of such a practice, and of the deep moral re- 
sponsibility under which they act. We think that no sober mind 
w ill hesitate in admitting, that this construction of polity is more 
likely to secure a faithful, consistent, and upright system of public 
conduct, than the dictatorship of which Air. # Leckie seems so 
much enamoured, or a mere popular representation, such as is 
* advocated by our vociferating reformers, and is to be seen ex- 
emplified in America; — where the most profligate, selfish, and 
unprincipled demagogues are always sure ultimately to obtain 
the ascendancy. 

But if, notwithstanding these fair probabilities, religious 
knowledge and moral principle are at so low an ebb in the 
whole society, that the particular portions of it which should be 
expected to be most imbued with them have entirely cast aside 
all their sanctions, have become the slaves to their vices, and 
consequently^to those who can gratify them by the purchase of 
influence which was created with a view of being used uprightly 
and independently; then we may indeed bid farewell to the hap- 
piness and stability of that society!! But let us also recollect 
that die remedy does not lie in spreading the temptation m ore 
widely among a corrupted people, as some theorists would have 
us believe, nor indeed iti any other political prescription, — for 
the disorder is not of a political nature. It is, in fact, a moral 
disease, and requires a moral remedy, and it is abundantly clear 
to us that it cab only be found in an increased attention aud 
encouragement to pure religion, and in the moral order and in^ 
dependence which necessarily follow in her train. 

Having premisedpthese general observations, we proceed to 
fin quire how far -M#. Lcckie’s assertions that the agents of v 
British government are selected more from the influence of their m 
patrons, than for their own personal qualifications, are founded 
; Vv : ' . ' li 2 
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in truth. That the fact is partially true, w&Jhink is too noto- 
rious to be denied; religion and morals are ip^teo low a state ot 
depression among us, and selfishness too predlShiimnt in every 
rank of society, not to have permitted the entrance of some il- 
legitimate motives into the discharge of almost all public duties. 
Blit we believe, that the evil, as arising from the constitution 
of parliament, has been very much exaggerated, and that at 
least one half of it ought to be ascribed to the example given 
by the •more immediate dispensers of power and entolutr ent. 
Aud we are quite sure that Mr. Leckie exaggerates most out- 
rageously when he asserts that t( a minister cannot possibly em- 
ploy the best qualified individuals for any particular service, 
because with the best and most rirfimus hint ices, he would 
be voted by parliament out of office” Let a minister shew 
that he is really disposed and capable of selecting the best 
agents for every service, that he is willing to set aside his own 
relations, friends, and favourites, for this purpose, and let the 
Crown follow lys example and support him in his conduct:— - 
and we are convinced that more dian enough of public princi- 
ple resides in parliament, according to its present constitution, 
to enable the government to treat the illegitimate exercise of 
individual influence with utter contempt. 

The public spirit and the moral sense infused into the people 
by such a firm and upright discharge of duty in the govern- 
ment, would enlist on its side all the numerous clasr of unde- 
cided characters, who from the want of that first of blessing*, 
a fixed and steady principle, swim with the stream, and regulate 
their conduct according to the impression which has been 
stamped upon the public mind by the seal aud sanction of it* 
leading characters, Whereas these very person?, if they per- 
ceive the sovereign or his ministers perverting the influence 
intrusted to them, to the indulgence of caprice, of favouritism, 
or of corruption, will very naturally demand their share hi the 
disposition of the spoil, and will, if gratified, arrange themselves 
in a partnership of iniquity, that will be much too strong for 
the sober and principled part of the community to resist. But 
here again let us observe, it is not a political remedy that will 
operate a cure. The disease is still a moral one, and an angel 
of policy would fail in dispelling it, unless fie were also com- 
mhpj^pned to convert the hearts of the Sovereign and his raims- 
the pure dictates of religion and vihtie. 

HRese reftections'Siaturally lead to the last subject treated by 
SBr. Leckie, which we shall think it necessary to notice ; name 8 
■, a reform in parliament ; for it is evident that if parliament is j 
pfbt ao constituted as to .afford the best chance of an ihdepetid- j 
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imt and upright discharge of its duties, that is, if it do not 
contain a fatrjjgf^esentation of the properly, the ability, and 
the good scriSftpf' the kingdom, the whole system is rotten at 
the core, and no moral amelioration of the mass of the people 
can secure a proper discharge. Of the public functions of the 
state. Further, we will assert that granting the affirmative of 
this first proposition, a# to the general result of the elections, 
yet if, by the present constitution of parliament, they are neces- 
sarily so conducted as to foster among the people vice, immo- 
rality, bribery, corruption, a disregard to oaths, or any profane 
or illegitimate practice; we do not hesitate to avow our firm 
conviction that the favour of Providence will never alight on 
thcipalional endeavours, without, at all events, wiping out the 
offence of doing evil, that good may come. 

Upon the first point, so much was, as we think, so conclusive- 
ly said in a former number of our work, that we canuot enter- 
tain a doubt that the several into res is of the different orders of 
the community, and of the possessors df the different and nu- 
merous species of property hi the country, %re almost as well 
and as efficiently represented by the present system of election, 
as they could be consistently with the stability oi the public 
' affairs ; and that the state of parliament in this respect surpasses 
the practice of any former period. We are very sure also that 
the interests of the lowest orders are much better attended to 
than they would be if, in then present state as to morals and 
information, they were permitted to interfere more immediately 
with die regulation of them. We agree with Mr. JLeckie, 
that according to the present scale of public virtue in Eng- 
land. 

Whatever plans may be put under experiment to purify the 
house of commons, and fill it exclusively with men of disinterested 
virtue, as well as consummate wisdom, the experience of all ages 
has shown it impossible to shut out the ambitious, the interested* 
and tlie selfish. What is still more lamentable, in all deliberative 
assemblies, it will be found that these are always the most active, 
and the most vehement.” (P.123.) 

But we do not agree in the following conclusion. 

u These inconveniences arising from the Britislveystem of polity 
have been so lift* felt, that, a great ’body of the nation have enter- 
tained an opinion, that to remedy the evil, it was only necessaty to 
reform the mode pf-re presentation, and of elections. Wjere^fey y 
however, gratified with the trial, (leaving to parliament the same 
> functions as before), it must appear evident from what hk$ 
^already shown, that though they might succeed in bringing forward* 
^.aa:;1^tireW'jn^e^r. { .«^et of men, these would iit«$tabty same . , 

.caf^fri THU opinion therefore;- originates in a superficial of 
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♦he subject. Elect a body of men as you please, provided you 
present to them the same prospects, as well as she same manner of 
arriving at them, it is evident no virtue will ever plUtvent them from 
rushing forward to attain them, % This would appear in a clear 
point of view, if we were to ask qurselvcs what we understand to 
be the intention of a nat ional representation." (P. 123, } 

And we are very far from agreeing wfth Mr* Leckie, that the 
combination of the following plan of Oliver Cromwell “ with that 
of Senilis Tullius” would “ perhaps be the least defective par- 
liament.” 

si Oliver Cromwell, democrat as he was, until he became protec- 
tor, notwithstanding his villainous cant and hypocrisy, yet felt the 
necessity, when he attained to sovereign power, and wisheti to 
throw down the ladder by which he ascended to it, of calling a 
parliament on a new plan. Lord Clarendon’s own words are these : 

4 In order to this meeting, though he did not observe the old 
course in sending writs to ail the little boroughs throughout Eng- 
land, which used to send burgesses, (by which method some 
single counties sc^d more members to the parliament than six 
other counties do) he thought he took a more equal ap- 

pointing more knights for every shire to1>e chosen, andiB|pk bur- 
gesses ; whereby the number of the whole was much lessened, and 
yet the people were left to their own election. It was not thought 
by him an ill temperament and was then looked upon as an altera - 
tion Jit to be made in a belter time.’ ” (P. 132.) 

Such a system as this, however eligible it might have Appeared 
in the time of Lord Clarendon, when the major part of the pro- 
perty of the country consisted of laud, would evidently, as an 
insulated measure at least, and unaccompanied by other im- 
portant provisions, be inadequate to secure their due weight in 
parliament to the East Indian, the West Indian,* the bunking 
interests, the bank proprietors, the East flutist company, the 
mercantile, slopping, manufacturing, and various other inter- 
ests, which can only be represented by the medium of 
money operating upon u the little boroughs," or by the no- 
mination and election of members of parliament from among 
themselves. Nor would Mr. Leckie s, or rather Oliver Croat* 
weirs plan, in fact, very much alter the amount of influence 
among the great ’aristocraticai families, now, proprietors of 
boroughs; we know enough of the influence which their landed 
property necessarily gives them in their several counties to be 
convinced that an e0#l proportion of county members would 
: .'i-still be elected unde^their influence. Where they now in- 

>, they w ould then influence two out off? 
hat the practical result woitl d still be the 
ption of those seats transferred from the 
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•pen boroughs to^the counties, which Mould constitute a trans- 
fer of just so mimWbfluetice from the mercantile, and manufac- 
turing, and eafadMnterests above mentioned, to that of the aris- 
tocracy ; a traWfcfei^ which, w e think, would very shortly lead to 
revolutionary' consequences, aryl* would operate as a serious 
injury to those interests which have a very fair claim to be re- 
presented by some means or* other in the great council of the 
nation. We admit, however, that this reasoning would not 
apply to the transfer of some of the close boroughs (i. e. those 
consisting of a few miserable burgage tenures, which are now 
in the hands of the great families,) to the counties at large. It 
has been said, with what justice wc do not presume to decide, 
thafc^hevse boroughs are now represented for the most part by 
young'Hien of family and fashion, v ho, with a few bright excep- 
tions, cannot be supposed to have much natural propensity to 
the due discharge of their parliamentary duties, and who, not 
feeling themselves responsible to their electors for their public 
conduct, are too apt to neglect or pervert the office they have 
undertaken to discharge. That they constitute therefore, upon 
the whole, perhaps, the most useless and rotten part of the 
representative body. It has been also said, that the. transfer of 
these seats to the counties, while it would preset vc to the aris- 
tocracy a fair portion of influence, would at the same time by 
an association of it with the popular feeling and judgment, 
make the choice fall at least upon those who would feel their 
future success iu some degree implicated in a character for au 
jupright and strict attention to their duties. 

But we will not detain our readers any longer on this part of 
the subject, but proceed to another, where the road does not 
yet appear quite so plain. Admitting, as we are much disposed 
to do, that «tlie present system of elections is politically good, 
provided it be not found inconsistent with the moral welfare of 
the electors, we fear that this latter limb of the proposition wiU 
be found somewhat more defective. If, as we have just ob- 
served, money operating upon “ the little boroughs” be the only 
mode by which many of the important interests, which have 
sprung up in the state within the last century or two, can be re- 
presented in parliament; and if there is no rule by which the 
number of competitors for such seats can be limited to the 
supply; it is evident uot only thaf such money can only be be- 
stowed in the way of bribery, but that the competitions among 
the candidates for these seats, which are miscalled contested 
elections , will gradually enlarge the consciences of the agenta;of 
* corruption; so that np ingenious device will be omittec^ ^ by 
yrhieh the aqt of bribery ^ay j)e rendered more at|rb|i^3 |»tj| 
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degrading by the association of fraud and perj&ry. It is equally 
' dear that the more strict the? prohibitions oWhp law, the more 
>/ iniquitous must he the contrivances of evasiol^and the? more 
disgraceful the characters of till* agents* Aj #1 case stands at 
present, we are willing to hopfe r that the greater part of the pur- 
chasers of seats are ignorant of the detail of the means by which 
they are procured ; they leave that part of the concern to the agents 
of the proprietors, or of the voters; and having paid their money, 
are willing to Hatter themselves that they have done nothing dis- 
honest or dishonourable* Hut the law, which renders it infnifious 
to be concerned in bribing electors, can only have this effect so 
long as die franchise continues in the bauds of those, who from 
the necessity (almost) of the case are open to bribery; tlj^C no 
strictly honest man can be concerned as an election agent, and , 
that one of the most important of the political functions is ne- 
cessarily confuted to those who are content to incur the risk of 
infamy for the sake of profit. This is the only effect of the 
laws against bribery and corruption. 

Upon the sam^ principle, we have formed our opinion upon a 
provision which we have heard recommended as an antidote to 
bribery; viz. that every member taking his seat, should he 
obliged to swear that he has neither indirectly nor directly 
paid money, or been guilty of bribery to procure his return. 
But vve are well persuaded, that, under present circum- 
stances, such a test would have no other effect than that 
of lowering the character of many members of the house of 
commons to the level of one who would tinbiushingly com- 
mit the crime of perjury, and would therefore exclude from 
the representation of “ the little boroughs*' every mini who has 
any pretensions to religion, virtue, or honour. Such a law 
would be nearly on a par with some of the provisions of our 
game laws, which render it highly penal for one part of the 
community to do that, which it is notorious there are hundreds 
of persons constantly tempting them to commit by the irresisti- 
ble bait of money, and without any breach of the law* on their 
yftfirts. W ith respect to bribery at elections, is it possible to 
suppose that while there are fifty or an hundred poor and igno- 
rant men, in possesion of that for w hich two rich ones find 
th^ir account in paying ten thousand pounds, any laws that cad 
be framed, will, in the present state of morals and religion, 
ridiesandpnbition amongst us, prevent fhe money from being 
given and received? or that' a test such as that to 
sve ' bare alluded would deserve^ any other title than u an #<!; 
■Hpgror filling so many seats in this house with perjured and un- 
H^pcipled adventurers l" Just . as some of the present laws inay 
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■ foiriy v be ■ entitle “ acts to demoralize the character of election 
agents.” 

We apprirfRid that some such painful reflections as these 
have induce Sworthy men, eqhally inimical to the risk of reform 
and the atrocity of bribery and corruption, to suggest that the 
elective franchise in the* smaller boroughs should he placed 
upon the same footing with any other real or personal right, 
with a manorial right, an advowson, or a right of fishery for in- 
stance, and openly exposed to sale at the discretion of the pos- 
sftsor; they have said with some shew of reason, that consider- 
ing the undoubted fact, that laws to prevent the sale do now 
entirely fail of their effect, and only serve to degrade and de- 
ilt^ralizc the character of the sellers, and to spread the example 
of corruption more widely than it would otherwise extend 
among electors of a higher class, — this mode of remedy is infi- 
nitely to be preferred to the other — That the constitution of 
parliament would, practically speaking, be nearly the same, and 
the abominable tissue of moral evil would be completely unra- 
velled and destroyed — That the seats thus acquired would still 
fall to the lot of the monied interest, which is justly entitled to 
its share of the representation -and short of a complete change 
in the system of elections, and of an adaptation of it to the new 
forms which society has of late years assumed, that no scheme 
could he devised more likely to reconcile practical morality with 
the public good. 

But it has appeared to others upon due consideration, that 
the sale of seats thus openly purchased in the market, might 
upon the same principle be cited to justify the barter of votes 
arising out of the possession of the privilege ; and another plafr 
has been hypothetically laid down, with the detail of which we 
will amusfe our readers, without attaching any more import- 
ance to it than to those we have just stated, or than is due 
to every independent suggestion of a virtuous mind. We are 
ready to admit, however, that it is essentially different from 
the wild and unspecific schemes against which we raised our 
feeble pen in a former number. 

We thiuk then that we have seen it somewhere suggested, 
that a certain proportion of lire most contemptible boroughs 
should be classed in rotation, according to the average number 
of electors who have exercised their franchise for a given period ; 
that a specific sum should be affixed to the privilege «i fee 
simple, of seuding two representatives to parliament ; and that 
the East India company, the bank proprietors, die shipping, 
mercantile, and manufacturing interests, the great tow$$ and 
counties, inchiding copyho^rs, should be permitted their 
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discretion, each of them to purchase one such privilege in fee 
simple, to be vested in then*, and exercised ii^such manner as 
shall be approved by parliament. Some such plte as this, it is 
said, would restore parliament as nearly as possibly to what it# 
original constitution was intended to be, namely, an immediate 
election of representatives, not by « the population, but by 
the several interests in the state : and that it would produce 
this effect without any necessity for the moral degradation of 
the electors, which is asserted to be now almost absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order to give to every class possessing property a*t J 
the benefits of education a lair chance of being duly represented. 

Whatever may be thought of any of these plans, (which we 
beg to repeat are inserted for the amusement of our reader^*, 
for ourselves, feeling as we most sincerely do the awful respon- 
sibility of a government which lays its very foundation in the 
encouragement of a systematic contempt of divine afld humau 
law's in ?i large proportion of its public agents; wo should con- 
sider ourselves as little less responsible to (Sod and our country, 
if we were not roused by the scenes which have lately been pass- 
ing throughout the united kingdom, testate as strongly as the 
law will permit, what appear to us to be the real evils with 
which they have been replete,* — if we did not advocate the revisal 
of the code with a view to moral amelioration, as strongly as 
we deprecate the interference of wicked and designing theorists, 
to place it upon a different political basis. We may now say 
u liberavimm art i mas meat," and the legislature so far nwy say 
the*, same, when it has, by any means which may seem good 
to itself, secured to the several interests which now' constitute 
the parliament of the united kingdom the power of availing 
themselves of their just rights, (as citizens of a representative 
state, upon rational principles), without forcing them to have 
recourse to dishonest and dishonourable acts, in order to realize 
those rights. 


Anti VI . — Poetical Works of John Drj/dcn , Esq, containing 
original Poems, Tales , and 'Translations, with Notes , — By 
the late Kev. Joseph Wartxm, D.D. the JRev. John War ton, 
\. and others. In four volumes. 

fate of Dryden is altogether without a parallel iu the history 
-ratine, While he lived, he maintained his pre-eminence 
ay department of poetry; and he died in the plenitude 
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of hi& fame, irislgenius unimpaired, his fire unabated. His loss 
seemed to leay^aAhasm in Jthe intellectual world ; volumes were 
filled with mownful elegies by poets of either sex, and foreign- 
ers contemplated, with astonishment, the homage paid by the 
rugged natives of Britain to dt^>arted genius. Yet, after a short 
interim, Dryden was neariy forgotten, or remembered only to 
be the sport of ridicule and obloquy on the one side, or the 
theme of hyperbolical praise on the other. His works were left, 
for near a century after his decease, at the mercy of selfish or 
igftorant speculators. Detached parts were published with great 
ostentation, though with little care : and until very recent times, 
his reputation seemed, although generally acknowledged, to be 
gradually 'declining ; his name was confidently pronounced as one 
of Ohd boasts of British literature, but a perfect acquaintance 
with his merits was rarely obtained. Under such circumstances, 
it might be supposed that his sun would set for ever ; but a new 
dawn has arisen, and Dryden again appears in all the radiance 
of his original glory. His works engage a renovated portion of 
interest and attention, while rival critics, biographers, and edi- 
tors, consecrate their labours to the celebration of his merits. 

For this fluctuation it is not difficult to assign reasons, arising 
out of the peculiar genius, station, and' writings of the author; 
and, perhaps, the contemplation of his fortune while living, and 
the fate of his character since his death, may be an useful exer- 
cise to those who aspire to the rewards of genius. Dryden ne- 
glected the most probable means of establishing present and 
permanent fame ; instead of achieving some great work, about 
which his inferior productions might revolve as its satellites, 
he essayed every species of poetry, except the epic. The multitude 
and variety of his admirable productions have at length esta-‘ 
blislied his* character; but it required that much time should 
elapse ere disinterested industry should select from his widely 
diffused treasures, in verse and prose, the gems which were to 
decorate liis shrine. 

Beginning his career as an author at no very early period of 
life, and impelled by necessity, though not by absolute indi- 
gence, to make pecuniary advantage his immediate motive to 
■exertion, Dryden, after a few introductory efforts in poetiy, be-;: 
took himself to the drama, in which, w hatever at this day may 
be the opinion entertained of his productions, he was, in his own 
time, confessedly the first. Otwhy and Wycherley, whob^gsm 
long after him, have produced a few specimens of better tra- 
gedy and better comedy, but nothing could so strongly excite the 
eager expectation of tjie public as the promise of a play from the 
pejft of Dryden, In truth, if Dryden has. uotequalled Qtw^y tyid 
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Wycherley in their best plays, he stands much iinove their worst , 
lie has been far jf^oin disgracing himself by su^h trash as may be 
found iu # r Rie Atheist/’ Love in a Wood/’ or/^SThe Gentleman 
Handing Master.” And who can measure his distaifce from Shad- 
well, Sjptttey Howard, Ravenscrofl^ and the rest of the writing rab- 
ble milt day ? In his popular productions for the theatre, which 
assumed the name of heroic, he stood aloof from all who attempted 
(hat species of composition, distinguished by die splendour of 
bis diction, the loftiness of his thoughts, and die felicity of his in- 
vention. To these, and other of his works, were prefixed 
their publication prefaces replete with judicious, though desul- 
tory criticism, and with dedications in which remarks of great 


pertinency, and illustrations in the highest degree mgeni^s, d 
were mixed with adulation as fulsome a> it was elegant, A^tiile * 
be was thus exercising dominion, and gaining emolument and^. 
applause in the most arduous and didicult department of liufra^M 
tore, the state of public affairs drew his attention, and he assailed* 
the adversaries of his sovereign with a satire no less keen ajgp^ 
poignant than his flattery had been smooth and soothing, and 
astonished the world by an unexpected display of powers hardly 
excelled in English controversy; — powers which extorted from 
those who entered into reluctant competition with him agoniz- 
ing acknowledgments of his poetic strength, and humiliating 
apologies for being forced to engage with such an opponent, 
armed only with what they represented to be the truth and 
justice of their cause. Pursuing the career of preferment, and 
in part animated by the hopes of favour, he adopted the rcli- 
gion of the court, and in support of a Catholic King, made one 
of die strongest efforts of his muse, besides several subordinate 
attempts both in verse and prose. Oft the Revolution, he was 
expelled from his office of laurent, which King WsUiam, who 
possessed- a better taste for arms than for arts, bestowed on 


Shad well. The enemies of Dryden triumphed, but Dryden 
was not depressed. During the remaining twelve years of bis 
life, oppressed with comparative poverty, smarting under daily 
obloquy, and feeling the infirmities of advancing age, be coti- 
rifttiM to exercise, with undiminished force, the sovereignty of 
lik genius; and his translations and fables proved hint still capa- 
■ blodC j aew and felicitous exertions. 

* ThUleath of such a man was naturally felt as a national loss ; 
C A-.but. .bia death his friends and adnfirers became silent, 

S pr contented themselves with general expressions of appfeuse; 
i ivhile others, who euvietl his overwhelming pre-eminence, in- 
dtdged themselves, without restraint, in pasting obloquy upon 
His pl^^ to ridicule by the Duke 
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of Buckingham/ Sutler, and other writers; they were published 
by Gongrev^^whom the poet had consigned the care of his 
reputation, but left to be pillaged by Cibber, or any other depre- 
dator; v.'hilevvery witling, who followed Buckingham in Iris path 
of humour, brought his jyatefials for burlesque from the heroic 
phi ys of Dry den. His dedications do in truth offend us. bv the ex- 
travagance of their eulogy ; *but those, who were indebted to his 
pr ef aces for their maxims of criticism, forgot their obligations, in 
tljpir ambition to r;iise their name upon the ruins of their bene- 
fac tor’s reputation; — reminding their contemporaries of the 
flatten , negligence, and inaccuracy of the poet, without advert- 
ing to the numerous excellencies by which they were excused 
aift^uilwt ighed. Doubtless his satires had given pain and of- 
fence to many who were happy in an opportunity of retorting 
upon his defenceless memory. Thus while Blue km ore. Collier, 
and all who had at tacked his dramatic reputation on moral, reli- 
gious, or poetical grounds, still remained to witness and enjoy 
his disgrace; Addison, aspiring to his chub, spoke, slightingly of 
his powers: If owe ranged himself among ftis enemies ; Swift 
attacked him with the rancour of a proud malignant man, w hose 
early effort in poetry had been contemptuously noticed by the 
old bard ; Prior persisted in the tone of critical ridicule, which 
he had assumed in writing the Court and City Mouse ; and 
Fielding, at a somewhat later period, continuing the hostile 
systeir*, amused himself with descanting upon Dry den's long 
prefaces, fulsome dedications, and bombastic rants ; and in the 
lively burlesque called Torn Thumb, selected most of his scenes^ 
characters, and instances, from the works of Dry den. 

It might however be expected that the fame of this poet would, 
have been Rescued from all attack by his real disciple and imme- 
diate successor. Pope. No man of genius ever owed more to 
another than this poet did to his great predecessor. From the daily 
perusal of his works, he gained all that his numbers possessed of 
smoothness, strength, and beauty. From those which were least 
known and noticed, he culled, without hesitation, epithets, 
phrases, and even lines and couplets ; but he was too cautious 
and timid to enter, for Dryden’s sake, into an unprofitable con- 
test with the wits of his own time, many of whom were also his 
friends and library associates ; and he was too selfishly prudent 
to invite, by particular observations, the attention of his conten- 
poraries, to the man that rivalled, and, perhaps, excelled iipi 
in his own department. Hence his notices of Diy'den..!«vei l e-^^' 
way s complimentary, but always short and general. Thegreatest 
effort he ever made was that where, in the Prolegomena^ the 
Dun#ad ; he made it app^.^t 'die ’ sanieidjuse 
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tie himself had suffered had been previously xsfst upon Diydem 
So obvious was this finesse of Pope, that in Dennis wrote 

a letter to Jacob Tonson, “ on thq conspiracy against the reputa- 
tion of Dryden,” which lie afterwards printed in k collection of 
his letters, in 1721 ; but Pope liavyig subscribed to that and 
another work of his, lie was induced (as he tells us in his “ Re- 
marks on the Dunciad,”) t( to stride out several severe r<' flec- 
tions against him, which were scattered up and down in those 
letters and Pope afterwards thanked him by letter, (M 
1 /21,) for the omissions which hr had made m his favour*. 

The works of Dryden, produced and published as they were, 
contained no means of rescuing his fame by their immediate 
force. The theatre, subjected to better laws, and suppli^H»y 
more happy wits, during the reign? of William, Anne, and the 
first two of the Brunsw ic k kings, exhibited his pieces only oc- 
casionally; and while Rowe and Soulherue, aided bv what re- 
mained of Otway, gave a new taste in tragedy, comedy acquired 
a novel and better character from the writings of Congreve, 
Tarquhar, Cibber, 1 and many others. Justly, the full return of 
the true (uiglish taste to the genuine Kngiish drama restored 
, the ascendancy of Shakspeare, and dismissed, we hope for ever, 
all those heroical and unnatural dramas which had so long po»- 
^sessed the stage unworthily. Drvden’s translations, that of Virgil 
in particular, had their due proportion of praise; but Virgil was 
eclipsed by the Homer of Pope, and few look the pains Jo read 
the other translations, except those whose want of acquaint- 
ance with the originals drove them thus to supply the defects 
of their education* Dryden’s commendatory poems neither 
. cxcilMuior deserved extraordinary attention. His satires, al- 
thpupIRlways secure of a certain degree of public attention, 
were but partially admired. Monmouth, Buckingham, Shaftes- 
bury, and a few other characters, were interesting, as con- 
nected with history. Shadwell and Settle gained attention, 
from the exquisite skill displayed in the portraits of Og and 
Doeg; but several other names, mentioned in the poem of 
Absalom, glide from the memory without an effort at retention. 
General history affords no means of making acquaintance with 
these characters, and when they are found in books of memoirs, 
biography, or anecdote, they possess no sort of interest. Thus 
did the works of Dryden fall gradually in » the public esteem* 
His plays collected by Congreve, and republished in various 
kept their place in libraries, but excited little attention ; 

B was generally purchased and often read ; the other trails- 
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latious less;' Wt Ovid and the imitations of, Horace were not 
'forgotten. ode called Alexander's Feast was (to use the 

common but expressive phrase) in every body's mouth, and 
contributed |nore than all he had written to sustain the reputa- 
tion of the poet ; but the fa Wes, glowing and beautiful as they 
are, were so lightly esteemed, that Hume did not hesitate to 
decry the translations* as tile “ offspring of haste and hunger," 
and the fables as u ill chosen tales, conveyed in an incorrect 
though spirited versification.” 

# In fact, during the period which elapsed from the death of 
Dryden to the publication of Hume, every flutterer about Par- 
nassus was carolling Pope’s melodious song ; and tickled with 
harmony, and piqued by the poignancy of a strain which 
exposed to view the vices, follies, and scandal of their own 
times, they dreamt not of a day to come when the idolizers of 
Pope should transfer their worship to the shrine of Dryden. 

Thus, for threescore years after his death, the fume of Dry- 
den was rather declining than advancing. At length Churchill, 
whose tierce genius disdained to ride or* the gentle tide of 
Pope's versification, chose to follow the more rapid and un- 
equal course of Dryden’s poetry. His angry declamation, 
and vigorous illustrations, could not be confined within the 
bounds of a single couplet to a single thought, and finding a pre- 
cedent for a more expanded, and, as lie considered it, a more 
nervous style, he celebrated the bard, whom he acknowledged 
as a model, in those well known lines in the Apology : 


“ Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy shrine. 

Thou dearest name to all the tuneful nine. 

What if some dull lines in cold order creep. 

Awl with his theme the poet seems to sleep ? 

Still, when his subject rises proud to view. 

With equal strength the poet rises too : 

With strong, invention, noblest vigour fraught. 

Thought still springs up and rises out of thought ; 
Numbers ennobling numbers in their course, 

In varied sweetness How, in varied force ; 

The pow’rs of genius and of judgment join, 

And the whole art of poetry is thine,** 

# 

Johnson, at an early period of his literary life, had publicly 
mentioned his exafted opinion of the merits of the . too much 
neglected poet, and intended a life of him, which at that time he 
did not execute. Burke expressed himself with equal warmth of 
Dryden’s poetry and#of his prose, and some have been <$f opi- 
nion that the style of that poetical orator was, in a considerable 

. /• - f 
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degree, formed on die model of the oratorical pSbet. At length, 
although not separately, nor, perhaps, to nrkAtent commen- 
surate with his first plan, Johnson raised to tlieftme of Drydep 
a monument as splendid as ever tdste and judgmei^ have conse- 
crated to poetical excellence.* % The controversy respecting 
the justice of the biographer’s criticism, and the opposite dis - 
positions that prevailed to attack and defend his imparti- 
ality, attracted increased attention to Jhe poet, and drew forth 
his merits into broader daylight. 

In process of time, it became known that Mr. Fox vAsi 
ambitious of being his editor; and a lady of quality cm* 
bellished an edition of his fables with the productions of luy 
pencil. In JSOO, Mr. Malone drew the public attention 
to Drvden, bv an edition of his prose works, with irltfe 
and copious uotes. This publication, besides rendering cer- 
tain many facts which before were doubtful, and refuting 
many idle stories which were generally believed, gave the 
poet the advantage of contrast, by redeeming from oblivion 
many of the attacks against which fee had to defend himself; 
and while it shewed in their proper colours the wit and cha- 
racter of those who opposed him, displayed, in a peculiarly 
strong aud amiable light, the talents and the personal character 
of the poet himself. Mr. Malone, whose perseverance was not 
easily subdued, disclosed, for the benefit of future editors, and 
the satisfaction of curious readers, copious sources of informa- 
tion, from which they might select matter sufficient for an ample 
illustration of all Drydcn’s poetry, except the translations: the 
matter and the manner of their illustration w ere left to the judg- 
ment of the scholar, on whom tire task should devolve. For 
the prose works he had done all that could toe desired. 


Mt. Fox having died without executing his declared inten- 
tion, Mr. Walter Scott, at the desire of a bookseller, produced 
a complete edition of the works of the poet, being the first 
which had appeared, and that at the distance of more than 
a century from his death. Availing himself of the information 
afforded by Mr. Malone, and having free access to the same 
collections, Mr. Scott rendered Iris edition valuable by much il- 
lustfgtion in biography and politics, and % a life of the poet, 
containing little brilliancy of diction or novelty o£ information, 
'but o**m^idabfefor ' its clearness, its judicious criuchm, and 
the mStdrly^rrangeinent of the matter. Ifhe chief faults Of * 
**e a great negligence of the press, especially in the| 
drt|satic part, and the Wantof learned illustration in the trails- 

an edition of the poetry pf Dryden was sumounccd 
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two Wartons, and others, and intended 

^ edition with Malone’s prose, Utere was 

evejy reason to expect .fliat something would be offered the 
public far exceeding all they had before possessed, and leaving v 
little or nothing to desire. The^ who formed such expectations 
will find themselves much disappointed; but it is not from 
thence to be concluded that the present edition has no value. If 
little has been done, that little is not without its utility, and the 
reader who does not wish to possess Drydeifs plays, nor more 
of hm prose than serves to introduce and illustrate his verse, will 
find this a correct, useful, and valuable edition. The printing 
isr laudably accurate, a circumstance which seems by the notes 
to bcj in a great measure, owing to the care of Mr. Todd. Of 
the annotations of Derrick, ample use has been made; others 
' are added by the two professed editors, of less extent than might 
have ban expected, on some of which a few observations will 
be offered as we proceed. But little use has been made of the 
critical labours of Malone and Scott; a forbearance too refined, if 
resulting from delicacy, and censurable if the* consequence of > 
pride. * 

The biographical accoiiut of Dryden, given in these volumes, 
is that of Doctor Johnson, unaided by the researches of Ma- 
lone, or the illustrations of Scott. The notes furnished by 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in the late editions of Johnson V 
works, are also inserted ; and at the close, in the form of a note, 
is added the exquisite comparison of the two great English poeta 
from the life of Pope. 

The poems are presented in uo certain order. The first (the 
verses on the death of Lord Hastings) is Dryden’s earliest at* - ^ 
tempt; but the pieces which follow are not arranged chrouo- 
logically, nor. are (hey always classed according to the subject 
matter. On the first poem, the notes in this edition are more 
copious and satisfactory thaft those of Mr. Scott : but as there- 
marks of the Wartons are almost always judicious, we h jgye to 
regret that they are in general so scanty. Those of Scott Oil 
the poems, which be terms historical and political, and on the '■ 
elegies and other works where biographical or temporary illus- 
trations are required, are generally more curious, interesting, < 
and abundantly more copious than those of the later editors. ^ . 
Scott may offend some readers hy ilie evident bias of his p#rtf^' \4i 
feeling; the Wartons lfave avoided tins fault, and ^ouently dal ^ ^ 
light us by lumte criticism, interap^ 
and displaying a great knowledge of books, and so slight 
^uaintance with mankind; but, on the whole, the fa^:''^ .;tfe^ 
edition is an evident indolence btbe ,edSt«rty\* readiness w * 

v x: " '7^/ ri 


proceeding fromjne 
to make an uniform 



j hem, a^d a dism~ 
ie matter pf their 
Bit produced by the 
iniud^ o ( others; for although thifs edition is profftsediy intended 
to coiopreheitd, together with ^lr. Malone's four volumes, the 
most interesting parts of Diydeu’a ^orks ; — and the dedications, 
v prefaces, and epistles prefixed to the <)oems, which are to be 
found in Mr. Malone, are not omitted; — yet the excellent 
notes of this editor are altogether rejected ; nor are the topics to 
which they point at all noticed, those of Derrick only taring 
generally inserted on the prose works. 

The poem called Annus Mivabiiis, in which the editors very 
judiciously point out as they proceed the beauties and defeat** of 
t the poetry, is followed by an essay on satire, a poem oPWiich 
the greater part is undoubtedly due to the Earl of M ulgrave, * 
and is by some assigned to him altogether. In truth, though not 
devoid of sprighiliness, nor absolutely without vigour, it is un- 
worthy of the pen of Dryden. * Mr. Scott has, with more pro- 
priety, classed lt^with some others, which are doubtingly ascribed 
l -to his author. It may be worth notice, as a matter of literary 
curiosity, that this essay has supplied Pope with a iiue not de- 
tected by any of his commentators : 

** A teeming widow, but a barren wife.”* 

Quitting these minor productions, we come next to that 
master-piece of political satire Absalom and Ahirophej, a poem 
certainly requiring considerable illustration, as the characters it 
describes, and the smaller circumstances it alludes to, are no 
^longer known to every reader. The duty of an editor is first to 
;:v',iMtplab and illustrate his author ; and next, to prevent as far as 
Jfe-can, by fair and moderate observation, any corruption of the 
! or the taste of the Tender, by, pointing out tBeblemUbes in 

taught and in styfe. How this task is perfomied in this edition, 
notes 1$ Dr. '3[. Warton may serve to shew. Qn 
the poem, as an introductory observation, he 

; = * The application of scripture stories, in the way of allegory, as 
ia the 4 piece befbre us, to modern arid political e\;eitts; bits been 
practised by more than one eminent poet. Racine is supposedto 
the situtttiqa of jVladame de*Maioteuon in his 
■ 'Esther/ . But the most sliming e^amphj of this practice is the 
Samepn Agonistes of Milton, throughout which noble drama there 
. reference W the case and condition of the great poet 
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the Derrick has supplied 

clination to fatigue themseives by extracting 
own minds, or di^blavinii that which had be* 
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himself, ^pt>sedib # tbe derision and insults of the det^auiched and 
dissolute Hiilistiiies of Charles the Second’s court, and wishing to 
pdll down the temple of Dagon yn their heads. This is particularly 
visible in the cirrus at verse t)f>7. The very trials and the condemna- 
tions of Sir Helry Vane, his favqjufite, and of the other regicides, is 
plainly pointed out in these tines : 

** Or to th’ unjust tribunals, under change of times 
And condemnation of th* ingrateful multitude. 

“ And the following lines clearly relute to his own losses in the 
ssx«5se, and his severe tits of the gout. 

44 If these they 'scape, perhaps in poverty. 

Painful diseases and deform’d ; 

' *■ Tho* not <d inordinate, yet causeless suffering 
* The punishment of dissolute days. 

44 It is observed by my very ingenious friend Mr. Hayley, who 
has certainly given us the most candid and exact life of Milton ex- 
tant, that thelot of Milton had a marvellous coincidence with that 
of his hero Samson, in three remarkable points: 4 First, he had. 
been tormented by a beautiful but disaffection tte and disobedient 
wife ; secondly, he had been the great champion of his country, 
and as such the idol of public ad miration ; lastly, be had fallen 
• from that height of unrivalled glory, and had experienced the most 
humiliating reverse of fortune : . 

u His foes’ derision, captive, poor, and blind. 

“ 4 In delineating the greater part of Samson’s sensations under 
calamity, he had only to describe his own.’ * 

4< I cannot forbear adding wlmt the same candid w riter has ob- 
served concerning Milton’s political principles: 4 That had his life 
been extended long enough to witness the revolution, he would 
probably have exulted os warmly as the staunchest friend of our 
present constitution can exult,* in that temperate and happy re- 
formation otmonarchical enormities.’ ” 

Dr. J. Warton notices with just reprehension the assertion 
that a Priests of all. religions are the sarife,* but he confines him- 
; self to a few observations, directed chiefly against Hume fonthe 
' repetition of this senseless sarcasm in his essays. More might 
have been said, but considering that tte doctor was hiinseif a 
priest of the established church, we do not discommend his for- 
bearance. • . : "-’-i ■; v:- lV v, ' 

^ In a note on \he character oftbe Dukeof Buckingham,iu- ^ 
trodticed under the name bfZimr^^r. ^^Wn;'oiw8rves V*- 

.gfr spirit as this of ^illiers^ ; Duw; 

A discriminations offeibles and' weaknesses, the -tone- 
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mod contempt, the cwitiarieties and inconsistences enumerated hf 
Iliyden*** > . *■ 

In justice to this observation, t but certainly not in kindness to 
Pope, hk attempt is subjoined in a note of DerfickV. His de- 
scription of the death and character ofBuckin|ham occupies 
six teen lines ; the first six arc an account of a room in a beg- 
garly inn; the last ten occupied in suth general topics as with 
little alteration might apply to almost any other wealthy, witty 
profligate in the court of Charles II. or of any other king. 
Widely different indeed they are from Drydeu'a exquisite delmes* 
tion of the 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ. 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! , 

t, 

Of the prodigal with whom “ Nothing went unrewarded*— but 
desert;'’ and of the factious patriot, who always toiled and 
aspired to be at the head, hut always found himself at the tail of 
his party. 

“ These lines,’* Dr. War ton obserr .*», “were intended as a pay- 
ment in full, for the bitter, but deserved satire of the Rehearsal, 
acted about nine years before. Whether Bayes or Ziinri be placed 
in the more ridiculous light, I will not determine. But, un- 
doubted l j , the very unnatural and forced sentiments, the fustian 
and bombast language, the inartificial plots, the absurd situations, 
and total want of decorum in our author’s plat’s, are exposed in the 
Rehearsal with much good manly sense and sound criticisfn. And 
I cannot but be surprised that Dr. Johnson should speak of this 
piece in so contemptuous a manner, calling it a mere farce, and 
wandering it .should be thought the production of several wits 
fpted in the scheme.” ... .. 

Without agreeing exactly intbe opinion of Dr.« Johnson, we 
differ essentially front that expressed in the above note. It would 
Be too much to assert, as Johnson did, that a play which had 

M tithe stage a hundred ydhrs after it’s first representation, and 
:ih that time very frequently before the public, had not salt 
'enough to keep it sweet ; but we do not agree that if exposes 
^&ryden with manly sense and sound criticism. Burlesque is an 
cAnjrind liberal mode of satire : it degrades criticism, and de- 
. jfHfr es'tt'bf its greatest advantage, that of instructing and forming 
the lit^ary principles of the youthful reader. He who forms 
Jrir tastebythe perusal of the Rehearsaf, the art of smkiagia 
poetryj-and other works of the satne'descriptiony may astonish a 
^h®a^>rdoip,‘t>r ghtterinanewspej^ tjf&R iiewer, with,, 
^jpaalyaehse ahd sound criticism, display the beauties, andiesti- 
die strength of a poet. From rufculii^ others, be : ^M,^ 
. ji|read tt venture on the exposition a^'lltetraiaba'^l^ 
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1m own ffiough like silly women who frighten children with 
wild and foolish fictions, tUl they become no less terrified them- 
selves* ■ ' . / # # . ‘ 

Of the line Jf His hand the rare of justice did uphold,” the 
following explanation is givei^ •which we extract the more 
readily, because it is placed among the addenda to the first 
volume, and may escape observation. 


** Doubt* have been entertained concerning the word v ire in 
thisjine, which some persons have supposed an error of the press; 
and Derrick substituted vase for it. But the text is perfectly 
correct, and tare is the true reading ; the meaning of which un- 
common word is ascertained by the following passage in Howell’s 
Letters, p. 16‘1, edit. 1/28, which has been communicated by James 
Boswell, of the Inner Temple, Esq. * He [the Spaniard] is won- 
derfully obedient to government; for the proudest don of Spain, 
when he to pransing upon his ginet in the street, if an alguazil (a 
serjeaut) shew him his vake, that is, a little white staffe he car- 
rieth as abadgc of his office, my don will presently off his hors^ 
and. yield hirnself his prisoner. 1 * Vara in Syanish, signifies a 
wand. In a note on one of Dry den’s prose pieces, Mr. Malone 
has observed, that he was a great reader of Spanish authors* 0 


All the second part of Absalom and Ahitophel is given in 
this edition, although only two hundred lines are to be ascribed to 
Dry den; but they are highly worthy of the author, atld would 
lose soqie portion of the effect, if the reader saw them entirely 
separated from the matter to which, they were intended to 


■f; 


n these two hundred lines, we meet with a most illiberal and 
abusive attack on Samuel Johnson, a whig clergyman, whom Dry- 
den designates by the name of Ben* J olianan. Mr. Scott, though 
neither a clergyman nor a whig, has done justice to this sufferer, 
in a long and able note. Dr*. Warton bestows on him only a 
very short one, ending with tins cold and negative praise, -ff Of 
all the seditious writers here proscribed by Drvden, he was * 
man of the greatest learning and best morals.’’ Scott’s 

iK>te f which contains a pathetic accou nt of his barbarous treat- 
ment, and heroic magnanimity, concludes thus, ^The reader 
mav contrast the character which Dry den has given pf Johnson, 
with that of Hatppdeu, who, in an account of hrf| tb the Ducke** 


ars with him w the sugge 
Sir him, jj^rfectly weH 


of Marzaiue, says: 
prison, I had the dppfcrtmwty t<» 

to speak m,y thoughts -,of him in eneword,' I can a$sureyo,t*r 
grace, that I uevef knew a man of hotter aetise^qffinGte mnf* 
ceatijrfe, nor of greater i^rtue, wbicjbwasproof »| ‘ ’ ‘ 

tatioa, than Mr, Johnson.’ 
i f The Medal” which followf** Absalom,” 
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for elucidation or animadversion ;hut on the . 

gio laici. Dr. JVartou has made mam judicious observations; Jf 
we object tq any thing in them it is to the note on verse i2 1,4* 
where the creed of St. Athanasitis is mentioned in terms yyhicji 
if they coidd on any score be vindicated, ought at fcea$t to befor- 
borneby a clergyman. The ad vantage made by infidels* of .such 
admissions and observations as this* not a> contains, is such as we 
are sure the learned critic would not wish to afford or to sanc- 
tion. On the poem itself, and its probable utility in these days, 
lie has given a sensible opinion in a note toward the end. * 

** All the arguments which Dryden has here put together in de- * 
fence of Revelation must appear stale and trite to us, who-: singe 
his time have had the happiuess of reading such treatises os Cbtrke 
ou tlie Attributes, Butler's Analogy, Berkley’s Alciphron, Bishop 
Sherlock’s Sermons, Watson’s Apology, Hurd on Prophecy, Soame 
Jenyns's Treatises, Jortin’s Discourses, Paiey’s Evidences, and 
Lardner’s Credibility.*’ 


•The u Hind and the Panther’* seemed to invite a more copious 
display of the peculiar knowledge of j^ie editors than the prefced- 
big poem, bu‘ that knowledge lias not been very profusely com- 
municated, although several of their notes have great merit. 
Against the general structure of the poem, they quote as un- 
answerable the objection of Montague and Prior, prefixed to their 
parody called “ The City Mouse and Country Moused The 
objection is in substance that which Johnson has urged in his 
I4fe of Dryden, that the fable becomes absurd by it/ incon- 
gruity ; — that it is quite ridiculous that the Hind who is at one 
time afraid to drink at the common brook, because she may be 
worried, should, in walking home with the panther, talk by the 
""Way. of the Niceiie fathers, and at Last declare herself to be the 
Catholic church; Montague and Prior 'Contend, that the poem 
hi ^ to the rules and examples of all 

^tolhe very design aml tise of them. *' All the fables 
they say, ** carry a double meaning ; the story is 
entire ^ (fewtiietsr the same throughout, not broken 
•.and always conformable to the nature of the orea* 
tOfesthty introduce. They never tell you that the dog, which 
snApf at u shadow/lost his troop of horse -ft would be unm- 
teih|fb|e^ !Mr. $cOtt yfyidkatas asserting, that the 

, : beaetf are hfot more iipiobaMe than 

s shoultl assemble totfcoose ia^gf and after inviongrie- 
fix m >we bratabte, as in the 
W6( die sheeps and the 

a hunting agreeipenttorimre the spoil, 

It Drydhtfa behalf, that ; 
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the bMerjp^efs \#tom he professed to imitate, Spenser, for ex* 
ample, ih u Mother Hubbart’s Tale/' which he ha* actually 
quoted, and Chaucer, in the u Nun’s Priests Tale/’ have stepped 
beyond the simplicity of the ancient fable, and introduced u 
species Of miaSd composition, fyefvveen that and downright satire. 
The names arid characters of beasts are assumed in “ Mother 
f Hubbart’a Tale/* that the safirist might, under that slight cloak, 
say with safety, what he durst not otherwise have ventured upon; 
and in the tale of Chaucer, the learned dialogue about dreams is 
only put into the mouths of a cock and hen, to render die ridi- 
cule of such disquisitions more poignant. ^ Had Spenser been 
asked, why he described the court of the lion as exactly similar 
to that of a human prince, and introduced the fox as composing 
madrigals for the courtiers? he would have bidden the querist, 

— Yield his sense was alt too blunt and*base 9 
That m’ote without a hound fine footing trace. 

And if the question had been put to the bard of Woodstock, why 
he made his cock an astrologer, and his hen a physician, he 
would have answered, that his satire’ might Oeconie more ludi- 
crous, by putting these grave speeches into the mouths of such 
• animals. Dryden seems to have proposed as Ins model this 
looser kind of parable ; giving his personages, indeed, the names 
of the Hind and Panther, but reserving to himself the privilege 
o) making the supposed animals use the language and arguments 
of the Communities they were intended to represent.” 

This poem, a master-piece of its author, exhibiting all his 
powers of argument, illustration and composition, in their high- 
est degree, cannot fix attention or attract readers. That this 
must be owing to some radical defect is evident, and that which 
is pointed out by the present editors and the antecedent critics is 
certainly among the most prominent. JothamVtiees and jj^op’s 
beasts, when once invested with their feigned characters, main- 
tain consistency, but Drydeu's animals are always mixing the 
human with the bestial nature consistent ip nothing,expressmg . 
almost in the same couplet the doubts of school divinity, and the ; 
passions xif bcasts of pasture or of prey. IfSpenser ha* made 
an allegory in #me respects consistent with tbcp lan ofDvyden, 
and Oiaucer has feigned a 5 c*><£ , atid.4 heu^scussing poiutsof r . 
aatrbtogy- ^ deat t apo <>t justify *,pqet . 

in selecting such a to .edteyey his opinion. pn a subject, of 

the highest possible, interest; a subject which is degraded and > 
^ ^ ka*t nn^tu^of; 

v the bnrte ^ Jpeu*^^ x& * ;* 
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sistent ’ivith the natural qualities ascribed to th^ti. Hud &ptth 
■' tier's fox dose nothing else but compose madrigals, or had 
^Suweer* ■ his sentiments on dreams and physic 

through the medium of a cock anfi a hen, let them go to roost, 
without more j their poems wotH4 never have beett rc-editetfof 
translated by critics and poets, but would be collected with the 
other rare and almost unattainable uonsci9se (would it were quite 
so !) which now-a-days produces such enormous prices at the 
fashionable book auctions* 

Of tiie notes on this poem, we should particularly recommend 
to the readers notice those which relate to the history of differ- 
ent reformers and sectaries, and to the opinions and -writings -df 
the fathers and school divines, though we have not space at pre£ 
sent tp enter into the discussion of them* The biographical 
notes are less perfect than those of Mr. Scott, as may be par- 
ticularly observed by a comparison of their several accounts of 
Bishop Burnett, introduced by the poet under the name of 
Buzzard, Dr. Warton is never so far misled by his predilection 
for his author, as to* permit a supposition that ho admits the truth 
of his opinions: thus when the Panther has illustrated his case, 
by the fable of the Swallow and the Martin, and Dryden writes, 

The patience of the Hind did almost fail, 

For well she mark’d the malice of the tale.” 

“ But her patience would have been still more exhausted,*’ *avs 
Dr, Warton, in a note, “ if her antagonist had told her, thatin the 
dispute that arose betwixt the senate of Venice and the church of 
Rome, about the year 1015, in the time of |>ope Paul the Fifth, the 
partisans of the latter, and particularly Bellamnne, maintained that 
the pope is invested with all the authority of heaven and earth; 
that all princes are bis vassals, and that he may annul tjieir laws at 
pleasure » that kings may appeal to bun, as he is temporal monarch 
of fw whole earui ; that he can discharge subjects from their oaths 
idlt^iance, and make it their duty to take up arms against their 
sovereign ; that he may depf>se kings Without any faults committed 
By them, if the good of the church requires it; that the clergy are 
wSnpt from all tributes to kings, and ar^uot accountable to them 
. ; that the popecaimdt err t that the 

pope iar God on earth * that Ids sentence and that%f God are the 
same;, audthatto call his power in questhm,ts tocatt in question 

'not'’ 

vigour of liy hk inecaaparatoe ridicule he greatly pro- 

pitted the reformation. W hot an exquisite piece of wit and safim " 
dialogue, entitled Julius Exclosua, written certainly h$* ■>; 
JEpsmus, though he rather denied it. See Jortin’s Life,VoL^ 
||; fiC|p. See SaHengru de PasqurlHs, &c. « This Julius was pub?# 
■Med in 1669, and ah$ in 1080, -at- Obcoh. 
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Uko have remind^ her antagonist of a fact that she wktld not like 
to be told; of, that there was printed and published, at Paris, 1 580, 
a Relation of the Martyrdom of Brother Jaqties-C lenient, in which 
it is affirmed, Jhat an angel had appeared to him, had shewn him a 
drawn sword, j&d ordered him to kill the tyrant. This paper is in- 
serted in the Satyre Menippfte. 

The critic also obscrffes, tliat 11 in this poem, full of fine versi- 
fication and weak argument, our author coniines his attention to 
some leading doctrines of popery, and makes no defence of se- 
veral of its absurd tenets, purgatory, monkery, celibacy, confes- 
sion, reliques, nor of two which Swift has inimitably ridiculed, 
hply water and the pope’s bulls.” 

•It^is but justice to the author also to observe, that the good- 
ness of his heart is perceptible throughout. He has none of the 
heat of those apostates who are ever furious persecutors of the 
sect they have abandoned. No one of the most confirmed ene- 
mies of popery could have reproved the persecuting spirit of the 
church of Rome with more propriety than Dryden does in these 
lines. • 

** Of all the tyrannies on human kind. 

The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 

Let us but weigh at what offence we strike; 

’Tis but because we cannot think alike. 

In punishing of this, we overthrow 

The laws of nations and of nature too. 

* Beasts are the subjects of tyrannic sway; 

Where still the stronger on the weaker prey. 

Man only of a softer mold is made, 

Not for his fellows’ ruin, but their aid : 

Created kind, beneficent and free, 

The^noble image of the Deity.” ^ 

Apd pr.-'J. Warton acknowledges the humanity, of the poet, 
which even his zeal in die new faith he had adopted could not 
pervert, in the following spirited note on tbq inquisition. 

“ Our author’s humanity would not softer him, in his general 
defence of popery, to justify the abominable institution of the in- 
quisition. In th% cathedral church of Saragossa, there is a tomb 
of a famous inquisitor. Six very magnificent columns stand on this 
tomb, and to each of these columns is a ^ mooftchaioed, ready to bAf; 
burned* A fitufcdel for th§iiitusolftttxi of any hangman that <#*«!> ^ 
rich. How much are the fine Uugedies of P<dieucte and Athaliah 
blemished by strokes of die isstemperate zeal* and absufCb^r 
superstition, and abharrenceofheretics* * Does the daughter of " 
i David/ says Joabto Josabet, < apeak to this priest of Baifl ' 
you hot afraid tot the earth the^ ^ 
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to devour you bet hi Or that these holy falls should dad* 

: 4enly fall, and crash you together T*’ • 

''file J>oem of Mac FleCknoe leads to the discussion of two 
question ; ' 1st, whether the Dupciad, avowedly drived from it> 
can claim the praise of superior excellence; aim £d, whether • 
Tom Shadwell deserved all die centre whkh has been bestow- 
ed on him- With respect to the first poftt, I>f\ den, by limiting 
tfie scope of his satire to one object, has gamed the advantage 
of being plain, intelligible, always vigorous, and of convincing a 
large portion at least of his readers, that he is always right* 
Pope by endeavouring to overpower every opponent,* and to 
expose every supposed dunce who was his contemporary, has 
exhausted himself, rendered his attacks often feeble, his poetii 
Sometimes languid, and however eager his readers may be to *, 
concur in his opinions, they cannot avoid making frequent ex- 
ceptions against satire most unjustly applied, and feeling pity for 
men who are evidently held up to*ridicule for literary offences 
far too slight for such castigation. Pope s poein w ill alw ays be 
read while wit and fancy can fix the mind and captivate the 
Judgment. Drydeo’s will always charm by vigorous and po- 
lished satire, and by the unabated strength and judgment shewn 
in the exposure and analysis of his adversary’s person, humours, 
manners, and understanding. The heroes of Pope are, for the 
most part, sunk irreclaimably in the slough of oblivion. Slj^d 
well, too, is scarcely remembered, but by the readers of J^. ytien ; 
but this poet has by his repeated and masterly attacks so effec- 
tual Iv kept him alive for the purpose of everlasting ridicule, that 
were all his works swept from the earth, mankind would never 
forget that a profane, obscene, tavern- haunting, treasonable 
poetaster, who lived in the days of Charles the Second and the 
Two succeeding sovereigns, advanced an imaginary title to in- 
teflectual affinity -.with Ben Jonsoti, and was supported by fac- 
p-v^rioi* as the rival of Dryden in wit. > 

; /)r.Dr, & Warton sftys, and attributes the acknow ledgment to a 
^mse of candour and justice, that Shadwell did not desera the 
.•^Shiltacter- here giv$tt*of him, because in many of his plays are 
characters supported with true humour and spirit, and plots 
■ skilfully enough conducted. Ibis opinion % wo think, too 
. favourable* . Sbad\v ell's ph*ys certyudyconta^ ch*nie~ 
t(^» in wliich a great portion of humour, is displayed, but. the 
5 absurd, and oftenundrainatic situations io which they are pbked, 
Takes from them all claim to spirit and nothing more childish 
•. ;^s?an be conceived than lhe conduct crfhisplots; generally ipeak^ # 

% dramas less skilful bad har<^y di^;raced the stage before 

•• jJ/r -if- ' ■Jt'Tv s : * 
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hi tstime; lea*# since the days of Gammer Garten/ : Not one 

of his seventeen plays now holds its place on the stage in aiiy 
form; the last, and indeed .the-bfst, was the Squire of Alsalia,^hich 
does deserve , a portion of the eulogy bestowed by Dr. Warton, 
but for that tfihadwell was iiylebted, not to his own in use, hut 
to the muse of Terence. We should conjecture that Dr. War- 
ton did not bestow this applause in consequence of his own 
investigation, but through a too negligent reliance on the opi- 
nion of Mr. John Nichols, who in the fifth volume of his Col- 
. leftion of Poems, p. 299, says,* 4 Mr. Shad well was far inferiour 
to Dryden; but Shad well did not write nonsense. Many of his 
comedies have tine strokes of humour, and abound in original 
characters strongly marked and well sustained.** Mr. Nichols 
gives no specimen of Tom’s dramatic powers, but he shews us 
whai kind of a laureat he w as by republishing a long insipid ode 
on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 17(>0. For a specimen, 

<r If Love’s gentle jWsion we 
Express, there must be harmony; 

We touch the soft and tender # flute. 

The sprinkling and melodious lute* 

When we describe the tickling smart 
Which does invade a love-sick heart.** 

, The epistles, elegies, and epitaphs, written by Dryden, come 
into consideration. — These effusions, although not among 
thoSSSrvhich are most frequently read or cited, exhibit to great 
advantage the facility, fluency, and copiousness of his poetry. 
The epistle to u his honoured kinsman John Dryden, n is 
praised by Dr. J. Warton, as one of the most truly Horatian 
epistles in our language, comprehending a variety of topics and 
useful reflections, and gliding from subject to subject with ease 
and propriety. In this applause we sincerely concur, but we 
cannot help thinking that a latent grudge against Dr. Johnson 
has produced the animadversions which w f e find annexed to the 
ode oit'Mrs. Anne Killigrew. It were an injustice to the reader 
no less* than to Dr. Warton to give this opinion without citing 
* the whole passage ; it is extremely entertaining, as it relates to 
Johnson and his friends, and not discreditable to the critical 
vigour and mental sturdiness of Dr. Warton. 1 ’ 

“ At length,** he says, (parodying a passage of Dr. Johnson’s in 
the life of Gray), u at» length we are Arrived at the ode oh the death ^ 
©fMrs. Anne Killigrew, which Dr. Johnson, by an unaccountable 
p^iry^rsity of judgment; and want of taste for true poetry, has pro* 
Bounced to be undoubtedly the noblest ode that our language ever has 
produced. - The first stjuftsa, be *&ys, flows with a- torrent of cnthu n 
aiasm. To a cool and candid reader, it appears absolutely uumtelv 
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q %ible. Examples of bad writing, of tumid expressions, violent 
r metaphors, &r sought conceits, hyperbolical adulation, unnatural 
amplifications, interspersed, os usual, with tine lines, tnighVbe col* 
letted from this applauded ode, so very inferior in all respects to 
the diving ode on St. Cecilia’s daj% But such a par|doxical judg- 
ment cannot be wondered at in a critic? that despised the Lycidas 
of Milton, and the Bard of Gray. I have J>een ^ensured, I aru in- 
phoned, for contradicting some of Johnson’s critical opinions. A« 

I knetf him well, I ever respected his talents, and more so his in- 
tegrity; but a love of paradox and contradiction, at the bottom of 
which was vanity, gave an unpleasant tincture to his manners, and 
made his conversation boisterous and offensive. I often used to 
tell the mild and sensible Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he and bis 
friends had contributed to spoil Johnson, by con&tauilv and cow* 
ardly assenting to all he advanced on any subject* Mr. Burke 
only kept him in order, as did Mr. Beauclerc also sometimes by 
his playful wit. It was a great pleasure for Beauclert to lay traps 
for him,! to induce him to oppose and, contradict one day what he 
had maintained on a former.’ 9 

The super!ative*prai$e bestowed by Johnson is, if taken it» 
its unqualified sense, above the meritpf the poem; but if die 
Words " undoubtedly the noblest” be softened into. “ among the 
noblest,” there is no part of the great critic’s opinion from which 
the most timid and anxious of his friends ought to recede ; and 
the censure of the present editor is too evidently a splenetic - 
fusion to claim implicit confidence. On such a quest^sa^we 
gladly resort to the arbitration of Dry den’s other editor, himself 
a poet, and in no mean degree qualified to exercise the functions 
of a critic. 

4 « This ode,’ 9 says Mr. Scott, "which singularly exhibits the 
strong grasp and comprehensive range of JJrydenVfiyicy, us well 
u» the harmony of his numbers, seems to have been a great favour- 
ite of Dr. Johnson, who, in one place, does hot hesitate to compare 
it to the famous ode on St. Cecilia; and, in another, calls it un- 
doubtedly the noblest ode that our language ever has produced. 
Although it is probable that few will subscribe to the judgiheut of 
" <|it ^eat critic in the prakent iustoce, vet the verses can, never be 
readwith indifference by any admirer of poetry. We are* it is true# 
somerimes affronted by a pun, or chilled by a conceit; but the ge- 
neral power of thought and expression resumes its sw*jr, in despite 
of the interruption given by such instances of bad taste. Inits 
arrangement, the ode is what the seventecutfe century 
daric; freed, namely, from the usual rules of order and 'arwbg^ 
ment. This Mmce, which led most poc^ who exercised it, 'to 
hStrava^aiihe arid absurdity, only gave l>ryden a widerscope fot g 

urnttogthfe 

r dissimilar ideas, in a manner as ingenious a* his uumberaare 
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Immoiiirms. Ic|ages and scenes, the richest, though mpst incon- 
sistent with each other, are sweeped together by the flood of song; 
we neither see whence they arise, nor Whither they are- goitg; fepfc 
are contented to admire the rfchness and luxuriance in which the 
poet has arrayed them* The opening of the poera has been highly 
praised by Dr. Johnson, *Tfa4 first part,* says that critic, * flows 
with a torrent of enthqfiasn ^ — Fervet immemusque ruit. All the 
stanzas, indeed, are not equal. An imperial crow n cannot be one 
continued diamond, the gems must be held together by some less 
valuable matter.* ** < 


The songs of Dryden collected from his plays, and from the 
miscellanies in which they first appeared, are next given, and 
with them arc classed the two celebrated odes on “ St. Cecilia’s 
Day/’ and the u Secular Masque,” written to inaugurate, as its 
author believed, the eighteenth century. The smallest of these 
compositions is not unw orthy of notice; the greatest, that which 
is commonly called Alexander’s Feast, requires no additional 

E raise from the editors or from us. The prologues and epi- 
»gues, with many faults, and a considerable share of good 
writing, exhibit an amusing, shifting, picture of the fashions, 
follies, politics, and characteristics, of the day. They have been 
much extolled, and not without justice, but it is remarkable that 
not one of them attempts the grave and lofty style which has 
4(ee a assumed by Pope in the prologue to Cato. Johnson, in 
ImN^ebrated address on the opening of Drury Cane, has most 
successfully imitated Dry den's manner: the dignified praise of 
the parents of the drama, and the view of its decline iu more 
modem times, are equal to the best lines that can be selected 
from any composition of Dry den’s on a similar occasion ; blit 
the lighter parts want Drydcn’s happy negligence and sportive 
facility. • 

In the translations from the ancients we found ourselves most 


wofully disappointed. It appeared to us that Mir. Scott, press- 
ed by other avocations, and perhaps, in some degree, diffident 
of his own powers, had omitted to make those critical observa- 
tions and comparisons which these productions of the poet most 
particularly culled for; but from die classical erudition of the 
Wartons much was to have been expected, end we had hoped 
to i find in thia portion df the work a rich and abundant com- 
Mbwtion for tie carelessness with whichsome parts of it have 
beeu conducted. Prop ortioned to thie justness of the 
die weight of the disappoinfmeht when found 
learned editors, altkoogfa^ ^ty*;1ia*f 

* applied Aemselye«.,to 
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«r. ;^be progress of ^ pbetk: power, among those tjfi leastWho fiave 
^'piboured to translate or aspired to imitate them. A good scholar, 
jsueb asThV^^rton, might, witl| moderate diligence, hove fur- 
ni#ed #tskH9t valuable and interesting essay, by comparing the 
‘attempSS -.which had been matfe befyre Dryden’s^days to traits- 
late or imitate die ancients, and tnpse which have been exhibit- 
ed jmce, with the efforts of the author tfoder consideration; and 
. ’"Vvtifo the ancient poet himself. Such h review, whether the 
subject of a separate dissertation, or dispersed in occasional 
notes, w ould have been a valuable gift to the public, and in ge- 
neral highly creditable to Dryden himself. The admirable 
freedom and force with which he lias translated and imitated 
some odes of Horace; the softness and elegance which hehas 
infused into some of his versions of Ovid, and the fiery force 
which he displays on some passages of Juvenal, well deserved 
the pains of indication and comparison. >ior has the editor done 
well to omit all notice of the frequent puerilities and vulgarities 
which disfigure these pieces; the haste which overlooks, or the 
ignorance which perverts the real meaning of the author: while 
on the other hand, a sort of inspired, congeniality of mind and 
sentiment frequently places him, not only above all previous 
’ and all subsequent translators, but often in highly advantageous 
comparison with the< poets themselves. In such a review;, Vir- 
gil w ould not, of course, hixve been mentioned, since, most un^> 
countably, he is not included in the present edition. Thest>srt?ser- 
vations do not extend to the tales from Chaucer and Boccaccio; 
they are not illustrated, and they require no illustration; their 
beauties are evident, and their sense never obscure; they stand 
a wonderful monument of fancy ever blooming, and vigour un- 
decayed, amid die frost of poverty, and iti the advanced season 
^bld age. : v * ’ ‘ ' 

This article, according to the miscellaneous nature of its 
subfect, has necessarily been diffuse and desultory. On parti- 
cular parts, both of lh£ author and editor, sufficient observation 
been made, and k remains only to offer a few general re- 
^■^liferfes on each./ * ;,, V- . 

D*v> < Wartph and his brother, aided by Mr« Todd/totild 
- an edition of any poet winch • would. ' l&Vfe "'done • 

’.“Hteratare of the age, no one cahe doubt; that 1 the 
W artom ^linte^cid i<Khave furnished such an edition of Dt^n' 
7 we firttily believe; but it appears tip us that thcyhaveRatisfied 
themselves too easilyy *»d that far from satisfying the critical 
j ^ader/sthey have ieftto the most careless much to regret In 
'^tohnt they have^ there k little to censure, and much to 
approve ; but A^ have oimtted, as wc have taken occasion to 
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regret, many necessary elucidations and remarks, without which 
their work must remain imperfect. A characteristic negligence : 
prevails in many parts, aud leads us to believe, that the editing 
of Drydeu’s poetry was never embraced as a serious occupa- 
tion, but thai a desultory note* was now and then written in a 
copy of Derrick’s edition, 1 tdrercin much was undoubtedly sup- 
plied by good learning ana sound criticism, but some portion 
was also lightly surmised or taken for granted, and some was 
written under a total forgetfulness both of the previous common** 
tafcor ailti of the author. Of the two former species of notes, 
we have already given sufficient specimens; of the latter, two in** 
stances will suffice. In Vol. ii. p. 18.?, is a note by Derrick, 
giving some account of the writings aud character of Sir Robert 
Howard; in the next page, Dr. J. Warton has a note, repeating 
the same facts without addition, except that of an introductory 
line, aud without variation, except what arises from compres- 
sion and transposition. In Vol. III. p. 2 i 1, .speaking of the 
vision called “ The Flower and the Leaf/’ the same editor says, 

44 It is singularly strange that our author, enumerating the dif- 
ferent pieces of Chaucer that he has versified, should not say a 
syllable of this exquisite and elegant vision, wliich of all his 
compositions is perhaps the most perfectly melodious.” It is, 
indeed, singularly strange that Dr. Warton should have mat ie 
^tliis remark, when in the same volume, p. 41, we find, in ti e 
piwg^:e to the poems in question, that Dry den concludes h is 
enumeration of the works derived fvom Chaucer with these 
wonts. u Besides this tale, there is another of Ins own inven- 
tion, after the manner of the Provencals, called the Flower and 
the Leaf; with which 1 was so par- icularly pleased, both for the 
invention and the moral, that I cannot hinder myself from re- 
commending it to the reader.” We do not cite these instances 
as in themselves detracting materially from the value of the 
work, but merely as specimens of a degree of ueghgence which 
ought not to pass unreproved. 

A great fault in our judgment is, that this is' not a complete 
edition of “ The Poetical Works of John Dryden ” If' any 
.translations wire inserted, there can lie no apology for the 
omission of Virgil, the most distinguished of his translate ous. 
In our humblt; opinion, the rhyming plays of the poet ought also 
to have been published hi fhi$ edition of his poeuis. Besides the 
actual pleasure of reading the pieces of which a collection com- 
posed, the purchaser reasonably expects to be enabled to judge 
.. pt theScope, powers, beauties, and dydecis* pi the .author* 
Ko w no rcader pau kiw^v the : he^%«. ; .tod ; -j^;dpp(hs of .Dryilpit's 
* '■ can -"■»*» wealt- 
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his inconceivable grandeur and his inexpressible absurdity r 
j$^ 0 akhout a careful perusal of the Indian Queen and the Indian 
:^ 3 Binperor; Aimanzor and Almahide; Auregzebe and Tyrannic 
Love. If precedent M ere lan in the art of compilation, we 
might observe in favour of oui* present opinion, fiat Cato and 
Rosamond are always given witflkth f e poems of Addison, and 
that Edmund Smith's scanty contrioutiot to the treasury of the 
muses is always eked out by Phaedra and Hippolitus. 

But when we speak of omissions which render this edition 
incomplete, we should not forget our obligation to th£ editors 
for avoiding the insertion of some few pieces both original atid 
translated, which, as friends of virtue, they could not have in- 
troduced. Their care in this respect has rendered this edition, 
as nearly as the works of any poet of those times can be, un- 
exceptionable. 

So much has been written of late, and that so well, on the 
poetry of Dryden, that it cannot be necessary to review it here 
in detail. His great and astonishing beauties have been con- 
trasted with his grlss and surprising defects: but only the igno- 
rant, the malicious, and the superficial, can permit their admira- 
tion of die former to be extinguished !>y the recollection of the 
latter. We are by no means of the opiiiiou expressed by some, that 
before Diy den’s time, the English language presented no spe- 
cimens of pure, sonorous, and exact metrical composition; hu^*. 
the effect of these examples was so slight, that up to 
time, and even to the end of his days, the writings of the most 
approved poets, himself excepted, abounded with examples of 
false and careless composition ; — that even his superior me- 
lody was envied, ridiculed, and calumniated, much more than 
it was imitated or practised. Had Dryden never been, the 
English language, both in verse and prose, would have wanted 
one of its best models. Addison, scorning the jargon of 
I/Estrange, might have shewjt bis refinement by the adoption 
of a stiff learned style; and Pope, wanting the clear and polished 
Ig^but before which he adjusted himself, might have retained 
"* mmy of the rioveoly forms tow ard which iu his earlier writings 
he&hewed 00 irmall.3propensity. # : 

;The' characteristic cause of Drydcu’s defects ia an inability to 
sever himself from the society’ of which he for<ms a part, and 
ffom ’wa Marions, occupations, and amusements of the day. 
Tims, in toe midst of a paraphrase on the * 29 th ode 
book of Horace^ during a strain of the most flowing and diguifiNt " 
poetry he begin** . 
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Thou, what befits the new Lord Mayor, 

And whigk the city factions dare, 

And what the Gallic arms will do : 

and in like manner in his translation of Juvenal, v , 

If nature could not, angeV would indite 
Such woeful stuff as bor Shadwell write. 

These instances are taken almost at random. From their 
frequent occurrence many have wantonly depreciated the ge- 
neral talent of Dryden, and forgotten, or refused to advert to the 
numerous sublime and exquisite passages in which no such dis- 
graceful bathos occurs. 

Ah Iris own individual character and feelings entered so much 
into his compositions, it is not surprising that the particular con- 
9 solution of his mind should have been much discussed. His change 
of religion, or rather his assuming a decided form pf belief, is a 
topic on which the abuse of nearly a century seems flow to 
have been exhausted in vain, and candour has acquiesced in the 
compromise which liberality first suggested, j In the days in 
which he lived, Congreve did not venture to vindicate his friend, 
for fear of being suspected of a similar predilection; but when 
his conduct came to be explained, little appears in it that is 
worthy of censure. In a profligate age he thought of religion 
y as little as those with whom he lived, and seems to have con- 
^ ^red priests of all religions as fit only to be despised and de- 
4 i ,ect7 :< HVhen matters of faith began to be more seriously re- 
garded, he begun also to think attentively. It would be too 
much to say that interest had no share in deciding his choice : 
but every election which concurs with a man's interest is not 
necessarily dishonest. His firmness in retaining the faith he 
had chosen, iy spite of calumny, insult, and privation, proves at 
least his sincerity; and the large portion of bis time and exer- 
tion which was devoted to the promotion of; the religion to 
which he was become a convert, demonstrales the solemn feel- 
ing of his mind, that the w aste of his; youth required!; accordmg 
to the doctriiiie pf his sect, coustant and respliite mt* of atones 
ment in his age. « , 

Another peat reproach against this author i$ the flattery he, 
‘is eyef realty to bestow on hi! patrons. On this head he hjMt 
been abused beybnd measure, and, in our judginent, but feeb|f J 
vindicated. ^Had his •compliments been bestowed oniy where' 
hi8 mterest invited, he might more justly have been ceniuimj f- 
but considering the universal admission M was posi ben^ ^ 
v^ent and liberal to all who wanted his cOuntenance and as- 
sistance, ^ t^mdering thef 1 many passages 'in bisworks, where fcfc.'V 
: : ’• it . 
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Warton’t Dry den . 


Jjpitols those who could make. him no return m ittppej, and 
Mifthose tribute of 'aj)]>lause could be of no falue, the'dwposi- 


I'figo td/^rakfe' cannot l>e ascribe^ to sordid motives alone. If 
^anodfer ekajEhnle were wanting? his generous and spontaneous 
notice of Milton, whom it was almost dangerous for st sinan 
tbatwishedtobe well receiVWd bt court to admire^ would 
ho less in favour of his freedom and liberality, "than of 
his good taste and discernment But, in fact, the great in those 
days expected the homage of the learned and the witty* and 
jjrvden paid the required tribute in larger measure, and tower 
quality, than any one who preceded or followed him. This 
was not owing to any baseness in his own character, or to a , 
forgetfulness of what was due to himself. His temper was 
sangnine, his genius inexhaustible. He expected frbm ev&yr 
tiewpairon the attainment of that honourable provision or ein- * 
pfoyment, which would keep him above the daily drudgery of 
vmting for the players and the booksellers, and hope kindling 
into extacy, he poured out in advance all that gratitude should 
have dictated afterhis expectations had been realized. Indeed 
it is well lor mankind, who are taught by examples, that the 
character of Dry den was not so constituted as to escape this 
censure. Had he made satire his delight, and . used it as for 
recreation instead of necessity, the picture he would have ex- 
hibited of his times must have been hideous, and we must have ^ 
turned from his pages with loti thing: but his inclmapetrT^> 
praise adds to the force and effect of his animadversion when 
reluctantly he betakes himself to satire; and we listen with greater 
attention to his voice in leproof, when we have been so much 
delighted to hear it uttering the most animated expressions of 
good-will and admiration. That he was free frbiti great and 
conspicuous faults we do not deny; but in hi® life, asin his 
;0:«iFik*iigs, they were balanced by extraordinary and distinguished 
r excellencies. ■ • 

^ looking at the whole composition of Ore man 

a writer, as a reasoner, and as a moral agent, we find so 
k to admire, that we feel the strongest diq>owtion to forgive. 
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A at, ^il.^Th^Remvrces cf Russia, in the Event of a War with 
France; and an Examination, 'of 'ifie prevailing Opiiwrpte- 
la five to the political and fjjtilitary Conduct of the Cogrt^f" 
St . Petersburg h ; with 4 > hyri Description of ike Cozaks^ 
By M. Eu^taphieve, Rp.sshm Consul at Boston. America 
printed^- London re-printed, by John Stockdale, Piccadilly, 
octavo Pamphlet, !Sfl2. 


IIowkver painful it may be to Russians to hearfoat the 
original capital of tlie empire is in the hands of the enemy of 
their ..country ; yet it is consolatory to reilect that lie is possessed 
merely of bare walls, containing within their circuit neither in- 
habitants nor provisions. The haughty conqueror imagined, 
that ou his entrance into Moscow, he would become the arbiter 
of the whole Russian empire, when he might prescribe to it such 
a peace as he might think proper; but he is deceived in his ex- 
pectations. He will neither have acquired the power of dictat- 
ing, nor the means of subsistence “ Novis|jm& maxima duce 
oppressa ci vitas, nullum de se gaudium hosti reliquit. Unus 
enim vir Numaiitinus non fuit qui in catenis duceretur, Praeda 
ttt de pauperibus nulla; anna ipsi creinaverant. Triumphus 
fuit tnntum de nomine +/' 

i- Such is the affecting analogy between two of the most hor- 
" rid catastrophes that have stained the annals of ancient and mo- 
dern 'ftistory ; and we may further assert "of the Russians, v as 
well as of the Nu man tines, u Made esse fortissbnam & meo 
judicio beatissimmn in ipsis malis civitatem asseruit, quum fide 
sqcius, populum orbis terra rum viribus ful turn, sua maim> setate 
tam lpugit sustinuit.J >1 For we do not euvy the moral constitu- 
tion of that pnnd which would not eagerly have preferred Abe 
. loss of property, or of life, at Moscow* to the degrading office 
even of first satellite in the train of the usurper- , : ; 

'.;i v W^.liaye s^ 0 ct;^ the pamphlet before us, hepfu$3 it appears to 
giyelrpm competent authority a clear and fair statement of the 
^psQUjtces of the Russian empire form defensive^ w arfare on its own 
territory: itma% therefore, afford to those who feel an interest 
in the struggle 110 # gomg on there ^ (and who does not feel foe 
'Aepesf interest in, itf) rtmsouable grounds oCvt^cuiation as to - 
ils ultimate re^fc xT^ Eustaphieve 

appears to hfeen 4o exonerate hisicountry from the imputa- 
tions geiierhlly cast upon her, 1st, aS to the insufficiency of her 
r^hum • as to ( tbe' ■ hei* ..‘policy ; 3d, -.'as to 

* Vide'ftdidrets of the Emperor Alexander to his subjects on the fell of MoscowX • 
f fc. A: FJorus> Jls, nb. 11. ficrJlam Numantrnum. J Ibid. 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ' S* 


Beilum Numantituim. .. J Ibid. 

-*■ -v*. : k s- 
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foreign influence and corruption; and, 4th, at to the defects of 
her military system. The first is that on which it is bur ^relent 
object principally to dwell, though we shall not, certainly, omit 
the Others. • • t 

On this point he begins withtan^ historical statement of the 
population of Russia. It appeals that the first computation, 
shade by the order of Peter theGreafin 1719, afforded a re- 
turn of fourteen millions of both sexes, including the Ukraine, 
and the newly conquered countries of Estonia, Livonia, and j)art 
of Finland. By the second enumeration, in 1743, there ap- 
peared to be an increase of two millions, and in 1761 of four 
millions more. In 1781, a fourth report gave an increase of 
eight millions ; and the fifth and last census, .which took place 
in 17CH, by an accession of tour millions, afforded a gene- « 
ral total of thirty-two millions. The annexation of Gothland 
and Lithuania brought in five millions more; and as the tables 
of births, marriages, and deaths, annually presented to the synod 


from the. pansies of the empire, shew a regular increase ot 
500,000 for each year, we may, by adding the tract of country 
acquired by the treaty of Tilsit, faidy estimate the present po- 
pulation of Russia at between 45 and 46 millions. 

Estimating this population in connection with the Russian ter- 


ritory, which is calculated to contain about 340,000geographical| 
^square miles, we have only 1 29 souls to a square mil^Svhich, com* 
pared with the density of population in the well cultivatcff coun- 
tries of Europe, appears, as M. Eustaphieve well expresses it, 
u like a few solitary shrubs scattered over a vast desalt, to re- 
mind the traveller of helpless weakness, rather than of energetic 
grandeur.” But this reasoning, like most arguments founded 
upon mere political returns, unverified by actual observation, 
wppM, upon inquiry, prove erroneous. For, in point of fact, rt 
appears that no less than three-fourths of the immense territory 
bf Russia contain only one fifteenth part of her population, 
and, consequently, that no less than fourteen-fifteenths of fier 
^ptilafion are cbticentrated on one-fourth r \\y df her territory 
if eVto tht 256,000 square miles in Siberia, tlpere are ofily iftruS* 
tif inbabitints, : whHe,. to the 83,000 stpiyute \1&'; 

IK lEttrope, there remain 43 millions, 


Riisstft in Europe, there remain 43 millions, 
aOwluSiberia, btid mbre thto 700 in European "Xwbbm- 
square mile. But even this calculation ;dde* iifot do justice to : 
the capabilities of the state ; lor many parts even of Elilrop^' . 
Russia i : north;' ' ar* very thiiijy 

Its densest popiilaftbh is between 46*, and 55°. of 
ptad Jxbm42°.to of longftudey-^ortiparativtffy 1 jtttau, 
district^ of wlikh conUig ftbhUSUO - 
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in a square mile. * Our readers, fay inspecting the map, will per? 
ceiye that the French, at Moscow, have just arrived at the north- 
western extremis of these populous regions, whose resources 
are, therefore,, stall open to me Russian government. 

M. Eustaphieve also well /observes, that the population of 
France, and her tributary states, from the enormous drafts that 
have been made upon it for military service, is more numerical 
than effective ; while that of Russia is not only much better 
supplied with youths of from 20 to SO years of age, but thait its 
peculiar character obviously renders it more effective in defence 
on Russian territory, than its invaders can possibly be in offence. 
From this view of the population of Russia, and of its distribu- 
tion over her territory, combined with the knowledge which we 
# possess of the hardy nature, and linn and loyal minds of the na- 
tives, this conclusion presses itself upon our minds ; — -that although 
from the rapidity with which the French ruler can, at all times, 
assemble froin the different quarters of his immense territory an 
effhttive and well appointed army, it was to oe expected that 
the first blow would fall like a thunderbolt on any given point 
to which the arm of the destroyer might direct it ; yet that sup- 
poring the first alarm not to be fatal to the confidence of the 
^I'overmnent, die effect would be not more permanent than that 
of the stormrwhich passes over the forest; — which, it is true, 
may scnth a venerable oak or two, but whose permitted powers 
are incompetent to scatter and destroy the vigorous mass that 
has bloomed for ages before die eyes of its Creator. In a 
word, we believe that although Buonaparte would not have en- 
tered Russia without; knowing diat he had in his hands an engine 
to wield strong enough to secure immediate success; — we be- 
lieve also, drift his experience of the past did not lead him to 
expect a protracted resistance in an ungenial climate, and a 
d|popui^ted country, for which neither his temper* nor die, state 
. ,df hisaffairs, uqt the materials of his airmy are suited. , ; 
vKe: ..sball apt; follow M. Eustaphieve in the detail which, he 
haS givenof the ordinary revenue of Russia. The nature of 
the present contes! is such, diat the whole income, nay Jhe ;; 
of ffi? ctymtry, inuy be calculated upon as a pubhc reK 
and we dtave no doubt that every rpuble, apd , ever#- 
will be the disposul df; 

s ; W«! i therefore, proceed, to the next heads of 

% Eu^aphieve, viz.tfre araoopt «)jji constitution . 
of ,% I,i<* ^ - . 

jwpopnted men. At the. death ot 

Peter slie^Grea^'ln I'jis.he left a well appointed army of 
which, in 1794, had giadnally mcreksed to 
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0j 2,785 meu. At present it amounts tp ncifriy 700,000, thfc 
component parts of which are as follow : !; > 

« RSOUJWR TROOPS. . 

v " V # * Rank and fik. 

S[IM Guards (horse) consisting of five regiments S3 It) 

' 1 Ditto foot* six regiments — & — - £305 

3. Field cavalry* 40* regiments — . — 4(),788 

4. Ditto infantry* 330 ditto — — 210,125 

' 5- Garrisons, 1(J ditto . — — * — 70,884 

t>. Artillery — — — 42,9<)3 

3()5«3S1 

Officers — — — 14,709 

* r i " « 

Total 408,01)0 

IRREGULAR. 

Different regiments of Cahnueks, Tartars, Don 
^ - •'/•. Cozaks, %c. &e. — — — <>8,211 

Officers — ' — — . «— 2l8j9 

r9 «— 1 

Total 100,400 

Invalids, including officers — — 24*660 

Grand total 533*150; * * 

** The provinces* which were men tinned before as the most popu- 
lous in the Russian empire, and which contain about 13 millions 
of male population* by a new levy i& 1806 of one m a hundred, 
furnished an additional number of 150,000 inen* which makes the 
present force of Russia amount to 683,1 50 men. By deducting 
7Q # &B4 for garrisons* and 24*000 invalids, there - teiuiun 58/*6c)tf 
effeetive mcn ; or 487,206 regulars, and I00,4<30^^i^gu^rs,— a 
which* if assisted by local advantages, can defy the dnited 
of ait t|ie mvaders Europe can send against Her. r 

Asa consoling .and pleasing consideration* that the population 
Russia has notsiuce been drained by fresh levies, as it hds fe<*eit 
France .system;^ conscription, enforced and ( 

« tli $i^h: Moreover, ; . ' 

^^aa^e-yeir' (l8()())* of no less than 600, OgG 
: f •&£ in condition to take • : 

. • .peace of Tilsit, this force was dismissed, vit| tile 

■ " those who wished to enlist in *the regular army^ and 
fvi^op of 200,000 men for any future emergency ; so 
ia ample reserve, and in consequence of the tmttrrid 
loputatton in five years* or the great number oftKofte 
abed the proper age for. service, Russia bids fojr to 
without resorting. to any. exfbvaspi^imfsif, ibsest-* 
hsin^jig^ sM orniu souKesjrf ^ rtufgdb .■ 

e last extremity > must still prove her safegUNffi; l ; 
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ikC. JBesot^rce^ of &u&ia. 

VW& #tttl ,. ^ present— what iutperial France cannot— tite c^icerfiii ; 
countenance of man. F roni St. Petersburg!! to MosKiwty an d ftoiia 
Moskow to the Euxine, the ira%‘ller iriay still see that. adtJV^ > 
smiling industry, which neirherfcfrs nor feels i he hostile sword-U- 
but which, in die regions of § Frarice, shrinks with the chill blast of 
war, and withers in the meiet/cious embraces of a. hollow peaces 
The-tearful eye, the mAirnful visage, the wide-spreading desola- 
tion*, and the melancholy spectacle of helpless infancy, and totter- 
ing age, torn from their natural prop of 'manhood ; ail the calami- 
ties* which France, in the fulness of her pride and the wanton exer- 
tion of her power, has brought upon herself, while wishing to aiSict 
others,— ‘are yet unknown, unfelt, and unseen in Russia, and iiiay 
remain so, though hosts of foes should colispirc her ruin.*’ (P. 13, 
&C.) 

It adds not a little to the efficiency of this formidable array 
that Russia contains within herself ail tile means of supplying the 
appointments of an army to any extent. Foot!,* clothing, and 
ammunition of every kind, arc amply supplied to her by art and 
nature. The manufactory of Tula, the BirnAigham of Russia, 
is capable of affording arms to almost any extent; but we have 
, for some time trembled when we recollected, that this tow n lies 
only from two to three degrees south of Moscow. Cloth, leather, 
and gunpowder, are also to be had to the necessary extent, and 
the pay of the regular army does not amount to more Jjiau a tenth 
of the revenue, though the soldier is satisfied arid well maintained. 
With respect to the facility with which the losses of the army m 
action may be recruited, on its own territory at least, we have the 
following consolatory statement from M. Eustaphieve, in which 
Ware strongly disposed to acquiesce. ■--■.-■..■■/if}'. ' 

“ During the last war, no sooner had the government proclaimed 
the project <rf raising militia, limn 600,000 men were immediately 
enlisted .and equipped for the held. . Thehblg^ 
ample, and the ardour thereby excited in • 

hie. The spirit of emulation removed; at 1 

prince and die peasant, and conferred it only on i those who made 
v. the greatest sacrifices. For twoor three years afterwards, the pub- 
lic papers tee^ the names ofM^ose patriots whb had cmi- 

tributed their mite to the common stock. Some gave alltheir per- 
sonal effects, and some disposed of their houses, ui order ’ to eqjt#t 
.and maintain themselves f while others pitted with all they'ftbs-. 
sewed, in order to bring the produce into the public fund*- Wroth 
* wae raieiug fpr the support of this new; race. of wiitffioi*. 
occurred of gentlemen selling their whole estate^, that thfey ^dtjght 

s : — ~ — *, i.:.- '' 

/ • Tbs author’s personal expetfcsnoeV ab$T alt * Wifcdtittts of Frttitgt*; con- 

fir*** the desertion 6f roods ^veo In thh ' 

*tmyi y**m 


■ISM^ whole regi&ents at ihixr owri expense, mtfjii the 
^|Sfein, present themselves to the delighted eye of* their 
^%After tins, it would he an insult t& suspect among the 

otJWr of the Russian people, the existence of foteSgh fft*- 
fluence *M corruption.” (P. 39 »\ f * •' 

admirable bravery and complete devotion of the Russian 
;;a^ has always been proverbial, and their enemies in the late 
Sjplimpaigns have borne ample testimony that the spirit has not 
declined since Peter the Great put it to the following whimsical 
test. * * 


“ The following anecdote will further convince us of the loyalty 
and discipline of the Russian soldier. Peter the Great, at an jntef- 
vic^w with the kings of Denmark and Poland, hearing them" boast 
df the superiority of their soldiers, instead of disputing the poiltt 
with theca, proposed an experiment which uas immediately assented 
to, and which was, to ord%r a grenadier to jump out of a third door 
window. TheVing of Denmark tried the experiment on one of His 
tiravest and ruostJoyal Soldiers, who ou his knee refused compTi- 
nnce. The king of Poland waved the trial altogether, conceiving 
it to l>e hopeless ; when Peter ordere d one of his soldiers, the least 
promising that could be picked out, to descend the window. The 
soldier merely crossed himself, touched his hat according to fottn, 
tn&rcbcd to the Window, and had already one of his tegs out, 
vfjfijeh the gtuperor stopped him, and told him he was satisfied. 
jTKe . kings were astonished, arid each made the soldier a present of 
illfi d»ic*ats. remiesti ntr Peter to nromote him to the rank of officer. 


JQfij ducats, requesting Peter to promote him to the rank of officer. 
l? ThC czar answered, that he would do so to oblige them, but not 
/to reward the soldier; for all his soldiers would do as much, and 
Iby rewarding them in the same way he would have no soldiers 

mmr (tv 43.) 

an ar^thu^epnstitu^ the pieans of re- 

x' «uiti!i2 aiid re-eqiiipniciit stiU utuiiipaired, with a moral charao 
j^t poppimop that has been always known to rouse itself 
■*3ir ^^bportiAiii lo th^*inij>ending danger, and to acquire energy 

^liouid riot sink were the prospects 
•' of them they can be pronounced. 

J% our oWn cofisolaition;*d in anticipation ^ 


should riot sink were the prospects 
jftafckcf : tilt- ' reaa.e Vir of them they can be pronounced* 

Pdfourowo coftsolation,*d in anticipation 
kteitlfer; \vE coirtd dwell with extasy ou the fdl lowing tdtei&lrtittj;. 
story. , . . ' /Wr 

f of terror and devolution, wTtich teraiittteif; 

the elfecmw of 'Mtehsiel. ancfstor of Peter tbe iCJrwA, to tbett?#/ 


i «mM 'thtpiie; *he inf govern iu r ut wereabandoued to tfee „vm»- 
j? eoutf tj^esdirage arid Ittwltaw faction, and Iiuwiia, tora 
- neither aide A*cru»b thb,<ibay«^c 

itu^Uajce 4iyLWnnt*m 

&*»*&?* 


mJ* far End wide, tfee torrei»kpf destruction over fyer dpfpwps; 
T^mciorn PolejQund wqf jQ Moskotv, ami Mil it 'j/triritg i\0h 
grasps and the Swede, m the.^emin^ garb of a deliverer^.; : 

piiaty seized on Novgorod, and ty^bludiiiigly extende* » KW^iiVj^' 
tions to other tiities. The empire was assailed in ail its points at 
once. .Serpents nestled in its/hoaOm, and its extremities wi re lace- 
ititied Witli the edge of Ae enemy’s steel. No arm was uplifted in 
It* defence; for the few that were faithful to its cajase rad been 
dispersed aud exterminated. National spirit was subdued* national 
eflfcfts were paralized; and the country was sinking apparently to 
rise no more. The whole space of Russia was within the eity- 
wulis of Nijiiey Novgorod; and there was also her final deliver- 
ance. ' 

^ “ Kuzma Minin , a person of mean condition, by trade a butcher, 
Jo spirit a patriot, and indeed a hero, suddenly appears in . the 
market-place with all his -property at his feet. JHe calls on his 
townsmen, he paints in true colours the miseries of their country, 
points to his bare arms, and swears to eiert them for its deliverance 
Or, lose them ; he points to his property, swears to sacrifice it m the 
comm Oil cause; and his manly appeal thrillf like an electrical 
shock through every heart, und in a thousand breasts at once kindles 
.the noble flame of patriotism. The citizens hear him, aud vow to 
Conquer or to die* They follow his example, they bring all their 
propeitylo the common stock, they seize their arms, they raise a 
number of warriors from the sale of their effects, they enlist their. 
'Children and servants, . they place the gallant Pojar$ky r a nqhic 

J eteran, at their head, they march against the enernv, they drive 
lim as the rising tempest does the autumn leaves; and in a fewr 
weeks the impostors, the rebels, the Tartars, the Pole*, and the 
. Swedes, were seen no more. Russia, astonished and rejoiced, could 
only observe by the bloody track left behind which way her ene- 
mies had disappeared. She looked back with the assured eye of 
experience, ^respired with conscious gratitude under the j»rete£ting 
shadow of the family of Romanow, and with prophetic delight con- 
templated her future greatness:"' 

r w go small were the means, and so great, wap the evenfcjyet 
! rtotbiug iu ail this was extraordinary or miraculous,^ The whole 
wasthenatural result of the inherent wh*<ch.-chd-. 


"shake offherigfiouimiou.fetters,’* (P. ty.} /f t 4; ,> 

4 f? We ought perlmps toapQbgiie to ooxrea^ior U.e saBgnme 
v^Wwliichwe feav6 •nowtakenof .qrir-:; 

attlcwr speculations nifty at oace’-be ialstfkdby a sBigle stroke 
' ffoni t^e arirt bf Provktence, ot- fcy <»*? sacUktiftg tha 

ffitfrfe tfo»gia£ iftitf UfMj bwh -bafbwt 
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!:^itssia, as it wHtib'b&ry brave afldtindepende#t country tfei if 
to itself, the means of resisting the subjugation contemplated 
the invader : and although the»di$cu$$ion is rather mere con* 
nected with party politics at home than could be wished, we 
cannot in justice altogether omit tl^e Consideration of the proba* 
bill ties that Russia tcitl be true to IferselJ, which are to be found 
to M. Eustapbteve’s reflections on the supposed vacillating cha- 
racter of his government. 

The conclusion of the peace of Tilsit is the principal ground 
upon which this charge of vacillation is supposed to rest; and 
M* Eustaphieve fairly enough observes, that Russia entered into 
that war only in the character of an ally, ready, in conjunction 
with England, to assist the weaker powers threatened by France; 
but the sudden dispersion of the Prussian forces, the apathy of 
Austria, and the change of policy iti the British cabinet, con- 
sequent upon the death of Mr. Pitt and the accession to office of 
Lord Grenville’* and Mr. Fox’s administration, at length reduced 
' the emperor Alexander to the absolute necessity of consulting 
his own interests and safety by a separate peace. The patience 
of the emperor under his multiplied disappointments from the 
British cabinet is thus pourt rayed by M. Eustaphieve, with the 
ihdignam feelings of a true Russian, though in langtt%e some- 
yvhat more coarse than die occasion called for, or than is exhi- 
bited in the general style of his pamphlet. 

“ One battle followed another; yet not a jot of the promised 
supplies was obtained by the emperor. Even when the chief ob- 
ject of his being so urgent was understood to be the relief of a dis- 
tressed ally, the same niggardly economy, the same ungenerous, 

• j^hy-wise policy, was stuf pursued on the part of the British ad- 
. ministration ; as if to exhibit a striking contrast between his dis- 
and that meatmess, between his noble perseverance 
and their sordid obstinacy. 

•f. jbey left nothing undone, to probe his feelings to the utmost, 
ad oring bis magnanimity to the most desperate trial, still he re - 
* r^ned juitkfkl to their cause. 

V ^cbrning the idea of Mibfcidy, he, at length, applied for a* loan 
of 3^ millions sterling, offering ample securities for the payment 
pf iiijberesia^d principal; and though he was refuted, he stiUtc- 
mainedfait/ifid tothrir cause. r 

To tlie iujnJT of refusal they added insult, by pretending, to 
grant the loan, but declining to be security Ut the British stock- 
bcilder.%!Who, of course, cowld not, without such security firum their 
own government, gratify their own winhe* by complying with those 

oC^he emperor : still he remained faithful Ur their cause. 

attempt U> relics ;1j»uUick n dtey preventable foam 
his &W •' «b«ir 7Sa4sidK?|ft^ \ 

'^Tprtbrae - ' 
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lions, fell into thf hood* of the French : toill he remained 
■ tojth& cause . . ...... . 

^‘ Instead of making a descept on the coast of the Baltic, . 
thought of conquests for themselves ; and sent out their puny 
^editions to Egypt and Constantinople, as if to convince the world, 
by a succession of ill luck, of/ their eagerness for political depra- 
vity, and of their want oft ability -to execute even their own schemes; 
still the emperor remained faithful to their muse. 

*. ** They suffered him to he lampooned, and laughed at his sim- 

plicity in lighting for no object at all : stilt he remained faithful to 
their cause. 

<€ In face of the world, in the august presence of parliament;, 
they dared to plead the necessities of Russia in defence of their de- 
serting her ; and to assume as the ground of such desertion, her 
being forced to fight ju consequence of their 4 bringing wav to her 
door:’ still he remained faithful to their cause. ■ # : 

' 4< By their withholding all assistance, and thereby extinguishing 
till hopes, till then indulged, of effectual co-operation from Eng- 
land,' Prussia was not able to collect even the wrecks of her army ; 
and Austria, who, by interposing her forces between France and 
Buonaparte, might have decided the fate of Europe, remained 
irresolute, and lost the on 1 3' opportunity she ever had of recovering 
her independence. In consequence of this, the emperor of Russia 
found himself alone, and deserted by the very powers for whose 
particular interest he entered the lists with France: still he re- 
mained faithful to the cause. . , 

s< While he was shedding the dearest* blood of his subjects, tne 
ruling party in England had the cruelty of pretending to doubt, the 
sincerity of his professions, and the hardihood to disregard the ' 
strongest proofs that can be given by a sovereign loving his people: 
still he remained faithful to their cause. , t f. 

‘‘ Buonaparte, possessing all the wisdom they wanted, and much 
more, perceived at once the situation of Alexander jmitltioditig 
nhi» .own invincibles sufficiently feasted on hard blows, professed his 
friendship for Russia, disclaimed every purpose of 
evdly opportunity of reconciliation; urged the criminal dj^licity 
and selfishness of the British administration, and the*setf-u^^i o 
luting indifference of Austria ; offered even a 8h*?d!°f ^? c hnquests* , 
and, id short^ excTted all his means* .mid[.’ti|ieyHvere detach 
• • , twtto. a cause so unprofitable and hopeless : sti^tbe 

^ comply, still fie would have persist 

saerifices ; bitf at this tinte he bad arrived at a point beyond 
, jpaliept;e was a crime, and perseverance nothing less than tre^SSa 
against his people. *He there: 1 bre yielded ; and at Tilsit 
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: 14© M. Ewlaphieve on thi' Reminds of Russia. 

v,> l . ' '•!* • J . . . • 

is with regret thdl a necess^y act of justice to the Russian 
r ; lotion obliges us thus to renew recollections of so painful laud 
a nature, and we shall aow dismiss them with the hdl 
itiniUsioii, that Russia could no* justly incur the imputation erf a 
vacillating policy by concluding a septate peace, when she found 
hepelf (her hopes and expectations oeing, disappointed) engaged 
unprepared as a principal iu a war, which she had only under- 
taken as an auxiliary. 

'.We should consider it as an absolute insult to the Russian 
nobles and people,: if after what has passed we could condescend 
to eaten into any justification of them against the third charge 
noticed by M. Eustaphieve, tliat of being open to the effects of 
foreign influence and corruption. We cordially agree in the 
position, that not only the Russian nobles and gentry, but even 
“ the peasantry would faugh at the French rhapsodies which 
have misled and mined so many nations. It may well be said 
the y would laugh , because they have actually done so whenever 
a few partial attempts have beeu made to seduce them from 
their allegiance. Hie point of the swyrd is the only weapon that 
can he used in penetrating into Russia/* AVc shall be glad to 
find that even Count Romauzoff constitutes no exception to this 
'general : observation. 

With respect to the fourth head of accusation concerning the 
deficiency of military skill and energy in the Russian officers 
am ^troops, we freely confess, that if the battles of CVssauo* 
Nfiyi, Trebia, Pultusk, and Eyiau, in which the Russians, 
were victorious against the French, when contrasted with those 
of Zurich, Austenite, and Friedlaud, where victory was qn the 
side Jr the French, are not, upon the whole, sufficient to $sta- 


MfjP; the compt*tency of the Russian army, at least tq defend its 
o^fi^erritoryy nothing that we can add is capable of overcome * 
jgjjg ^rpficisnMipon these subjects. . # 

close this article without making some allusion to 
a circumstauce which adds a tenfold interest to every incident 
ffifcterially affecting the ultimate success of the contest; we 
idgm tbe .persona! characters* the Empcror Alexander. 

if we may judge from late events, appears to have 
imbibed a spirit of enlightened piety and benevakis^ ifcr b&L 
yond the «gp -and country in which he lives, M* r Eusta{ihieve 
■■ ; • •• ; : ■ : v * ,0 \H 


. 4 * Yi Was reserved for tbis truly benevolent prince to complete 
the happiness of Russia by devising a plan which, in a short timie, 

* emanb^it'*'>?bry portion df its population/ Hrhas caused a ■ 

i ortat^* with peasantry ; tarfwpuxcha*- - : 
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ing such as are offered for sale, by means of agents established ibr 
tteat; ih eVerj^ province of the empire. The success has • 
aweredNhe'mast sanguine expectations ; and wrveral hiihdrtids%f 
thousands have al ready been emancipated, and restored to their pw^- 
per ranks in society.” (P. 38.) • 

After the long night of moral and political darkness which „ 
has lowered upon the population of Russia* it n^kes the heart 
sick to reflect upon the interruption which this sanguinary con- 
test must interpose in the way of so promising a system of im- 
pi%vCrnent; and it would be almost more than human nature 
can bear, should the light which is now beginning to dawn upon 
fifty millions of men, under the auspices of a mild and legiti- 
mate Christian sovereign, be suddenly quenched iu the vortex of 
cruel and unprincipled ambition. But let us hope better things; 

# let us exclaim in the language of Alexander *, which, we trust, 
will not be the less affecting, because it breathes a spirit of de- 
vout bravery, — 

“ in the present disastrous stale of human affairs, will not that 
chantry acquire eternal fame, which, afteJ encountering all , 
the inevitable desolations of war, shall, at last, by its patience 
and intrepidity, succeed in procuring an equitable and permanent 
petice, not only for itself but also for other powers; liay, even 
for those who are unwillingly fighting against us ? It is gratifying 
and natural for a generous nation to render good for evil. 5 
<f Almighty God ! turn thy merciful eye to thy suppliciitibg 
Russian church! Vouchsafe courage and patience to thy people 
struggling in a just cause, so that they may thereby overcome the 
enemy; and in saving themselves may also defend the freedom 6$ 
kings and nations.” ' \ 

'Later events have shewn that the prayer was heard!— have 
established ti glorious truth, which the nations in general, and the 
higher ranks of Spain iu particular, cannot (too religibusly efcv 
brace;— -viz. that entire and practical devottoii to God 
country is ' alfcsiiffici&tt, / anH v that nodiing e!$e is contpete^ to 
rescue them from the gripe of the destroyer. \ s . . 1 r 
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0il fht $0*§en of circulating the Whole of the Serifs 
among t)& former Orders. By J. W. Cfmningham, A. .M. 


P 


Vicar of Harrow on ifie Hill, and late Fellow of St. 

’ College, Cambridge. Loudoft. Hatchard. 1812. 

l?ROM the time of that Roman emperor, who valued himself for 
no imperial \#i tne, save that of playing dh the fiddle, down to this 
very hour, half the mischief, and more than half the nonsense 
with w hich the world has been oppressed, may be ascribed to 
the same preposterous vanity, which prompts men to contemn 
the talents bestowed upon them by nature, habit, and education ; 
and to aim at distinction, precisely in that department for which 
they are the least qualified. 'IThat the author of the first of these 
pamphlets, a gentleman, a scholar, a good classical tutor, a po- 
litician, and an active magistrate, should have undertaken to dts- 
cuss points connected with any of those offices, would neither 
have surprised us, nor, perhaps, disgraced himself. Hut that 
a reverend persor^ who in every page exhibits strong indication# 
of ignorance concerning the religious state and capacities of the 
poor, must needs discuss the extern? to which, by die grace of 
God, they can understand the scriptures; that he must wantonly 
throw his gauntlet upon the floor, and offer to maintain against 
ail gainsayers, that it is expedient to shut out from the poor and 
ignorant Gentiles the writings of that very Apostle, who was spe- 
cially commissioned by the founder of our religion, to instruct 
them and them only; and was, moreover, directed as to the peculiar 
doctrines which he should teach ; — does appear to us to be a crime 
un less against the dictates of common sense and common pru- 
dence, than against the religion which the learned author has faith- 
£is$iy promised, and which he is moreover paid, to uphold and to 
defend. It is as though the king's guards should turn their buyo- 
uts against the prince whom they have sworn to protect, in- 
when we perceive any attempt to withhold the Scriptures 
; ,:eitb£r. .entire or in pariYrom any description of our fcllow^crea- 
m res, particularly from that class to whom our Redeemer cm- 
lly declared, that the gospel should be preached, we are 
grief; and we earnestly deprecate all feuchaUempts, 

^ think, we are not colouring too 8trougly iu «tignia- 
hem as a species of spiritual treason* 
then, as we have been pained by ttye -.'Ooiislijte 

altbyfs pamphlet, we have felt pleasure in reading Mr. Gi» 

* jus answer, which appears to m • 
arse, apd written, in a truly Christiau spiriri We shall by fend 
roduce e|:tr»^ . Jrom it ; ashort 

' sses tp eeply. 

funk i&a tmcandid mode of proceeding to impute to any/"; 
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author, without very strong. proof, principles which he does not 
avoVv; and we $|j6uid fee sparry to incur the charge of want of J 
candour towards* Br. >Wtby ; jet we must be allowed to, re- 
trisirk, that upon comparing Jiis sentiments with those of our 
modem Socinians, we cannot but say we perceive a very striking 
resemblance between them. Among others, for example, Dr. 
Maltby says, p. 12, u It may perhaps be asserted without the 
smallest perversion of ffuth, that each of the gospels contain every 
thing tiecessary to salvation.” Now, whether the reverend au- 
thor was so far deceived as to think that he was hereby stating 
aboriginal opinion, we do not profess to know; yet we do know, 
that nearly the same words, and precisely the same opinion (Ex- 
cept that many of the Socinians are not quite so niggardly in their 
allowance), have been stated by the principal Socinian writers. 
Mr. Fellowes, in his “ Guide to Immortality f (modest title!!) 
asserts, (t that in the gospels alone are to be fouud every useful 
truth, and every religious duty ; that the precepts of Christ, as they 
are contained in the four Evangelists, contain all the instruction 
necessary to our improvement in righteousness include, in short, 
every essential principle of genuine Christianity.” 

■Mr. Evanson truly ventures to go the whole length of Dr. 
Maltby, and is for retaining one gospel ouly as necessary for 
the instruction of mankind, from which, indeed, he is al&o dis- 
posed to cut out some peculiar passages that do not altogether 
meet his approbation. Of the views which the apostles of §o- 
ciniamsm entertained when they expressed these opinions, we 
shall have some proofs to adduce, when we come to shew the 
mortifying similarity of views and objects, exhibited in some 
future passages, by the reverend Prebendary of Leighton Bus sard. 

But, settmg this aside for the present, it appears to us that the 
grand deficiency in Doctor Maltby' s system, and that from which 
ail his mistakes proceed, is a total exclusion of the Operation of 
the Holy Spirit, in guiding the minds of men to the knowledge 
and unclerstatichng of the scriptures. In the pamphlet how 
under re\’iew^ die following passages occur oh the question, 
whether the unlearned should be allowed free access to the whole 
of the Bible. Headers of ordinary capacity and attainments ; 
at« left to make their tnvh comments and draw their o#n-'ettfefe 
elusions, unassisted by previous study, and destU^e^-'pr^^A 
helps' ^ ,■* The* unlearned, it is evident, can have no ; 

than tbe interpretatign given by some one class of those lei^ho^ 
meib who, after all, itiay havetakert* the probabl^^y^.;. 

tication, without any certainty that tliey havef chosen 
^ Xhey (the commoti people) more Id* ^^sidt to 

than they should expect i& tragedies of jEschylusTf 
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.or the letters of Cicero and Pliny, even in the. excellent -train* 
4,..^Visitiofis we have of those ancient authors/ 1 — With other passage* 
iqpeatiijg the same ideas. 

f/i;' Now for argument's sake, we yill suppose for an instant with 
Doctor Maltby, that the assistance of the Holy Spirit was con- 
fined to extraordinary occasions, instead of being freely offered 
to all who earnestly seek it* Upon this supposition, we should 
be much inclined to agree w ith him, thafit would not be safe to 

E ut any parts of the scriptures into the hands of the poor and urt- 
turned, excepting those which are purely ' practical and not liable 
to misinterpretation; and that the doctrinal part* should ohly 
be dealt out to them through the medium of human learning* 
We think also, on the other hand, that if Doctor Maltby admits 
our hypothesis, that the guidance of the lloly Spirit in its ordinary 
operations will be granted to all who earnestly seek its direction by 
prayer ; lie will also agree with us, thatjthe poor are quite as well 
qualified as the learned to understand the grand and simple doc- 
trines of the gospel, however mysterious, or even in some instances 


contradictory to human reason these doctrines may appear. 

Not to accumulate quotations from scripture, winch, we trust, 
are familiar to our readers, to profe that the latter hypothe- 
sis is that which is warranted by the express promises of God;— 
let us*see what the great and learned Bishop Horsley thought 
upon this subject. Discussing die expediency of impartiug to 
the common people the know ledge of the more difficult parts of 
scripture, he asserts, “ that it would much more readily secure 
them against the poison of modem corruptions, than the practice 
dictated by a false discretion, of avoiding the mention of every 
doctrine that may be combated, and of burying every text of 
doubtful meaning ” u The corrupters of Ghrikiau doctrine,” he 
proceeds, “ have no such reserve. The doctrines of the di- 
viuity of the Son — die incarnation — the satisfaction of the cross 
as a sacrifice in the literal meaning of the word~the mediatorial 
intercession— the influences of the spirit— the eternity of future 


punishment — are topics of popular discussion with those who 
liquid deny or pervert these doctrines: and we hiay judge by 
success what mtr own might be, if we woqldbut meet ottf 
'mmmkU ' on their own ground* The common people, we find, 


eater into the force, though they do not perceive dt 

djeiT a^atneuts^ The same people wuuld much fnote enter mto 
&e el'-Ae g* inline 

mt m parts, . studiouslv ■ divested of whatever 
m^PKrmyxterious, nut with accommodations to Urn : prevailing 
JpPf>u «t «pmi(Mi9, tort entire and iwduguised.” ‘‘JEvjiR* sbn- 
t.; Ttuygff fcs; 1 ! s fbom : C o%* and 

Sewaoaa, Vot I. ’ : 
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j>. 7f) As a practical illustration of the truth and knowledge of 
the world displayed in these admirable passages, we would refer 
04 % Maltby, ami those who reason ami preach under the impres- 
sions which he has thought fit to avow, to a comparison of the 
deserted churches and full meeting-houses of their own parishes, 
with the thronged churches and empty conventicles of those 
where Bishop Horsley 1 \ advice is follow ed. It is in these latter 
situations indeed, as the Bishop strongl/expressed himself, that 
the enthusiastic ranter may “ bellow unregarded in the wilder- 
neqjp.” Such were the opinions of Bishop Horsley, upon the 
mere expediency of stating to the common people the more dif- 
ficult parts of scripture. For ourselves, indeed, we must eveii 
go so far as to, declare our belief* that highly cultivated human 
intellect, with the pride often attendant upon it, is sometimes a 
great obstacle to the reception of the truth, and to the right un- 
derstanding' of the Bible, or. rather to its true effect upon the 
heart. Of course, we do not mean to depreciate die usefulness 
of human learning in the interpretation of scripture, still Jess bf 
parochial instruction among the poor by enlightened ministers, 
which, doubtless, is a powerful mean of leading the ignorant to 
seek the fountain of light and knowledge on those points which 
concern their immortal souls; and we agree in some part of the 
following quotation, heartily wishing that things were in this re- 
spect a little more as they “ ought to be P 

“ I may now be asked, if such really are the difficulties attend- . 
mg* the study of the Scriptures among the poor, whether arising 
from the contents of the books themselves, or the incapacity of the 
poor to comprehend them, where are the lower classes of mankind 
to gain their knowledge of religion? I do conceive that this is one 
of the great ends proposed by an established religion, such as exists 
in -this country. An establishment provides, or ought to provide, 
for the instruction of the }>oor, by an explanation every week of the 
truths of our holy religion ; an elucidation of its doctrines, and' a 
serious and animating exhortation to obey its moral precepts., Nor 
is the duty of the public instructors confined to the labours of the 
Sunday, but the minister of each parish is, or ought to be, at hand, 
for the comfort and information of his parishioners, whensoever 
they require it. # He is to ‘ preach the word/ to be * instant : !j»' 
season, and out. of season ; to reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long** 
suffering and doctrine.’ M (P. 20.) 

! tet, vve believe, lluft even without instnu lioh, but with the Bibte 
alone, the poor and httmbie-minded Christian* thougb uufitrnished 
V&tth human learning, is not only upem a pfir with die gretStfeiit 
ptiifeib^her with respect to the stu|Hmdmts xrijnfteries ; 

hut often has an actual advantage over him, fiomhav&ig 
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And we apprehend this to be the meaning of the following ex- 
pressions of our Saviour, *• Blessed be ye potfr, fot yours is the 
kingdom of God.” Luke vi. “ Suffer the little children to come 
to me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven/* 

“ I thank thee, O father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise anfi prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes,” with others of the sai$e kind. 

We are indeed surprised, that even the experience which l)r. 
Maltby must have had, (or, “ought to have had,”) of the poor, 
during his parochial visits to their cottages, has not convinced him 
that the Bible is often most correctly appreciated, and best under- 
stood by those who have the least assistance from human com- 
mentaries. That this is the fact we cannot doubt,. and we believe 
that all those who are conversant with the poor (not those who 
“ ought to be”) will join in our sentiments, which are consonant 
with the opinion of all the most active and sober-minded parish 
priests with whom we have had the opportunity of conversing. 
In short, we do positively deny “ the strict analogy,” asserted by 
Dr. Maltby, “ tc^exist between the talents and means necessary 
for acquiring classical and philosophical learning, and those w hich 
lead to a knowledge and understanding of the scriptures and of 
pure religion, it may be very true, as he observes, that “ the 
sun rises upon all classes of mankind, nor does he give less light 
and heat to those who never heard of the Copernican system. 

. That the improvements suggested by mechanics and chemistry 
facilitate labour, and contribute to the comfort of the lower 
orders, although they never beard of the Jaws of motion, nor ol 
the difference between alkalies and acids.” But we positive! 
deny, that it is any just inference from this reasoning that 
the epistles of St. Paul, which contain fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, to he found in no other parts gf scripture, 
will not he made intelligible to the poor by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, because to the literary man, or the mere man of 
die world, they appear to contain difficult doctrines. If the know- 
ledge of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity be necessary to 
salvation of all men in a Christian country, we may be very 
<dre that means will be found of making them plain to an humble 
tn^|ti|rer: and, at once, to destroy the analogy on which Dr* 
* Slldtby plumes himself so triumphantly; it is only necessary to 
state, that the knowledge of the Cope rnicatl system— -of the laws 
of motion, and of the difference between alkalies had acids— is 
not necessary to save the souls of men. This, however, brings 
— us to some of the most important passages in Dr. Mall by' s 
pamphlet, where, speak mg of the New Testament, tlie Articles, 
and the Liturgy, -^rle 
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enter upon topics <jkc*hisively .belonging to all Christians, I agree 
that the Gospels and the Acts should be diffused universally, 
though f contend that there ar^ various matters even in them, 
which may occasion error, withou^ a critical and judicious expo- 
sition. But I cannot think /hat the Epistles were designed, be- 
cause they are evidently not calculated, for general diffusion. Every 
thing* that Jesus did, and said, and taught, must be equally in- 
teresting to every one of his followers, and ought to be to all man- 
kind. But it does not follow' that every thing his apostles wrote, 
evei* with the pen of inspiration, is t o be equally applicable to the 
devout meditations of a Christian at the present day. The apostles 
were engaged in many weighty matters, referable only to the places in 
which they were acting, or the times in which they lived. They were 
occupied with temporary questions and with local controversies : and 
although they might have (might have 11! ) the aid of the Holy 
Spirit in guiding their judgment and regulating their conduct, in 
matters important at that time; it by no means follows that their 
decision upon such subjects can be necessary or interesting, or in 
all respects even intelligible to us, who live in such different times, 
and under such different circumstances. Valuable indeed they are, 
when considered as mere matters of record, connected with the in- 
troduction of our religion. But by far the greater part of the 
apostolical epistles relate to controversies, agitated at the time, 
about the partial or total rejection of the Jews, the introduction of 
Gentiles into the church, the necessity of circumcision, the perma- 
nence of the Mosaic law, with allusions to the situation of particular 
congregations, or the conduct of individuals ; some the useful teach- 
ers, and others the mischievous disturbers of the church. " (**. 9 ) 

“ I have, perhaps, obviated the charge of dealing in general and 
obscure intimations, respecting the improvement of our establish- 
ment., by stating points in which l conceive such improvement 
might be made. But l have no hesitation in submitting most re- 
spectfully to. the serious and dispassionate consideration of our 
ecclesiastical rulers, whether it might not be desirable also to revise 
the articles, and some parts, perhaps, of the Liturgy, after a lapse 
of 250 years since their first promulgation. It should always be 
kept tu mind, that by not insisting upon any particular artidl? as a 
condition of subscription, we by no means give up our opiuion of 
its truth; although, in the true spirit of Christianity, and for the 
take of promoting Christian concord, we may not always expect 
that all men should think alike upon texts, obviously susceptible of 
different interpretations. 

c< Such a revision, wisely and temperately conducted, would, I 
am persuaded, contribute essentially to the peace and security of 
the established religion; and would, at the same time, more tend 
to promote a good understanding and cordial union among Christians 
of different denominations than all the reports of the Bible Society, 
all the speeches even of its most enlightened advocates, and all ttje^ 
contributkinsof itdraerabers/V(P .290 ■/ **'* ; 
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:y- Now, against these most extraordinary passages we must im- 
mediately enter onr protest; our space will nt»t allow us to at- 
tempt to say one-tenth part of what is suggested to o*r minds 
from almost every line, beginning from that which doubts the in- 
spiration of the apostles, down to |ti<' very singular scheme of 
chronological religion, which implies, that a lapse of 260 years 
can alter the essential meaning and import of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. For we can hardlysuspect Dr.Maltby of 
holding, that these last are to be altered and lacerated, to patch - 
up the broken consistency of those w ho, having taken the paj of 
the church upon solemn engagement made (or “ which ought” to _ 
have been made) upon due consideration, begin to occupy them- 
selves wheu admitted within the fortress in pulling down her 
bulwarks. 

But it is from these passages, joined to those formerly quoted, 
dial we think ourselves fully justified in inferring the Soeinian 
propensities of Dr. Maltby. We trust that he has not, as Mar- 
montel said of Rousseau, “ i’ambition de faire secte for, truly, 
whether he know i it or not, he has done little else than retail some 
of the flattest of the trite and w orn dov^i doctrines of the Soeinian 
leaders. He has gently insinuated that the apostles might be in- 
spired, and that the apostolical epistles are useless as to any prac- 
tical inference to the mass of the people. This is merely betray- 
ing the trust ; but the Socinians having also sworn to defend it, 
drive at the same point by more open and manly attacks. 

Mr. Fellovves, in his Guide to Immortality, Vol. 111. p. 281, 
says in plain terms, “ Those who prefer religious speculation to 
the practice of religion, or who wish to keep alive the memory 
and to fekindle the heat of controversies, whose lustre and whose 
interest have long since been lost in the night of ages, may de- 
dicate the best portion of their days to the fruitless study of that 
imperviously dark and inextricably bewildering polemical matter , . 
which is still preserved in the apostolical epistles.” And again, 
in his . “ Religion without Cant,” which has been well deno- 
minated by Dr. Magee (see bis admirable work on the Atone- 
lpent *), “ Cant without Religion,” he would have the articles 
and canons so altered, that “ the ministers of tfie establishment 
should be compelled to teach nothing but that pure morality , which 
Christ taught without cant or mystery.” In hes “ Picture of 
Christum Philosophy,” he talks of the “ puerile conceits of St. 
Paul, who labours with mysterious meaning^ which he fails in 


* We acknowledge with gratitude our obligations to Dr. Magee’s work on th e 
Atouement .for many of the extracts and arguments concerning the SaCiniaiMP 
Wipi-and cited 'in this article. . 
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developing with sufficient perspicuity.” “ His epistles relate to 

3 uestions which afe at present of more, curiositt / than importance. 

1 modern believer has very little concern with any of them.” The 
other Socinian writers are full o/ passages of the same import; and 
we may fairly ask, whether ip point of practical result there is any 
essential difference between these sentiments and opinions and 
those of Dr. Maltby; — %nd whether we are not justified in con- 
cluding the common opinion of them all to be, that St. Paul, and 
most of the writers of the apostolical epistles, were guided in 
th<f$e compositions by merely human and fallible fancies ; that 
the hitherto received doctrines of Christianity, which rest on their 
authority, are to be discarded as idle dreams, and “ the gospel to 
be regarded merely and exclusively as a moral system, or rule of 
life — “ that the essential parts of the Christian religion contain 
no doctrine that is mysterious,” — and “ that in the gospels alone 
are to be found every useful truth, and every religious duty.” 
“ This,” as has been well observed, “ is, undoubtedly, making 
brief work with the writings of the New Testament, and may 
with as much propriety be entitled, a short cifl, as a safe guide 
to immortality.” That Dr. Maltby really participates in these 
opinions may be further inferred from the nature of the excision 
he would wish to make from the Bible, in order to fit it for the 
use of the poor, i. e. for the common use of the people, — for all 
but the high-priests of the temple. He proposes to take out all 
the epistles of St. Paul, except the. first of Timothy, and those to 
Titus and Philemon, and his proposed improvement of the liturgy 
and articles is, of course, to adapt them to this improved con- 
struction of the Bible. 

We do certainly feel obliged to the learned doctor for kindly 
allowing us to retain 1 Tim. and Titus, which relate principally 
to the conduct necessary to he held by ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and as he announces himself in his title-page to be one of those 
dignitaries, we think it highly liberal that he should he so strong 
an advocate for enabling the people to judge of the competence 
of their spiritual superiors; N evertheless we really cannot but con- 
sider this asa very sorry consolation for the exclusion of the epistle 
to the Romaos,\he two epistles to the Corinthians, those to the 
.Ephesians, Philippians, Coiossians, Galatians, Thessalonians, 
Hebrews, and «*ll the practical and fundamental doctrines they 
contain ! And we really think, that after the preceding, ex- 
tracts, we are justified in concluding that Dr. Maltby’s real 
opinion is, not merely that the common people should be ex- 
eluded from access to the apostolical epistles, but that those 
writings* and th» doctrines they contain, should be generally 
depreciated its. mere matter of polemipal divinity. ’ a’f. 
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We can scarcely bring ourselves to take any further notice 
;V' of the almost incredible doubt implied by tluc reverend minister 
; of the gospel in one passage of the above quotations, whether 
the Upostles had indeed tin; aSi of the Holy Spirit in guiding 
their judgment, than simply to'referjp the articles of the church, 
which are founded throughout upon the doctrines promulgated 
in the apostolical epistles. We are 4, not surprised that Dr. 
Maltbv wishes to alter these articles, for certainly “ no man of 
a sane understanding can reconcile to himself subscription to 
tlie articles of the church, and the rejection of the docturiies 
which those articles define.” But doubtless he had better have 
made up his mind on this subject before he ventured upon the 
indispensable form of subscription, 11 I do ni/ling/y and ex 
ani/no subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of the church oj Eng- 
land — and the work of his relation the Bishop of Lincoln, 
(see Moments, vol. ii. p. 06/.), would have afforded him much 
light: on this point. But we must leave it to Dr. Maltby to 
settle wbhhisow n conscience, and shall simply decline our opinion, 
that such doubts^stvike at the very root of the Clnisdun religion, 
and we may just as well doubt whether any part of the scripture 
was inspiied. * The light in which we consider the epistles ge- 
nerally, is as commentaries on the gospels, without w hich the 
gospel scannot be well understood either by the learned or un- 
learned. Our Saviour expressly declared, “ I have inauj things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now;” ami in another 
part he says, u When he the spirit ol tuuh is come, he shall 
guide you into all truth.” With various declarations implying 
that till the Hply Ghost w as sent, the full mtaumg of his words 
could not be comprehended. u In truth,” says Dr. Magee, 
u the object of our Saviours life was to supply the xubject, not 
to promulgate the doctrines of the gospel. The evangelists, 
ttierefore, confine themselves to the simple duly of nai ration; 
and the doctrines which altogether depend upon what our Lord 
; f;|iad done and suffered, particularly upon his death, resurrection, 
ascension into heaven, were, after thi$ groundwork was 
5- miy laicLbo be fully set forth by those to >vhom our blessed \ 
'••‘•^iviour mm solemnly promised the unerring aid pf the Holy 
Spirit, anuwho were especially designated by him fbr that very 
purpose.” On the day of Pentecost the ilojyjtihost was sent 
doviii 1 6ji the apostles to enlighten their minds, and to enable 
them to explain and comment on the.mys tenons ^ parts of the 
j; gospels. For /if Dr. Maltby will examine the gospels, that of 
.St. John in particular, he will find numerous passages more 
phsc ur^Jgnd mor& inaccessible to mere. h|man reason tbpff 
of Sit. Paul's epistles. ' ShoulS hc venture to remark ' 
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that St. Paul was not one of the apostles at the day of Pente- 
cost, we must r?fer him to the miraculous conversion of that 
apostle, which emphatically stamps him as under the immediate 
inspiration of the Ilolv Spirit frqm that time forward. 

By lowering or rejecting*the inspired authority of the apostles, 
and the doctrines of the apostolical epistles, Dr. Maltby flatters 
himself that he may promote “ a good understanding among 
Christians of all denominations.’’ Really this is now become the 
most despicable cant. It is abundantly clear that by discarding 
orft after another the doctrines of any religion, the different 
sects of infidelity may be nominally and apparently reconciled; 
but it is more than abundantly absurd to suppose, that by di»- 
cardiug the doctrines of Christianity, the Christian religion can 
be really fortified. No! that will certainly not be effected; 
— but this will be accomplished a— Christianity will be rendered 
very little different from what the advocates of infidelity have 
already embraced. Concerning the heavy responsibility and 
fearful risk incurred by this mode of proceeding, we would 
submit the following passages from Scripture to l)r. Maltby ’s 
serious consideration. u Ye shall not add to the word which l 
command you, nor diminish ought from it.” (Dent. iv. 2;) “What 
thing* soever l command you, observe to do it. Thou shalt not 
add thereto, nor dim inish from it.” (Ibid. xii. 52.) Also yearly 
the last words in the New Testament. “ If any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life.'' (Rev. chap. xxii. 
ver. 19.) And finally this passage from 2 Tim. which epistle 
Dr. Maltby was certainly right in excluding from his garbled 
Bible, as it flatly contradicts his positions; “ From a child 
thou hast known the holy scriptures which are able to make 
tliee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
Alt scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction ip righ- 
teousness ; that the mail of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16 , 17.) 

We dismiss L)r. Maltby’s evident misinterpretation of the 
Psalms, (p. 9.)* with recommending him to read Bishop Horne. 
And we trust he wilt deceive our advice in charity, when we 
assure him, that being yet but a child in the knowledge of 
Christianity as promulgated by the fathers of the English church, 
it behoves him to consult those fathers, and with earnest prayer 
1 search the scriptures, before he next launches into spiritual 
cpptrovehiy ; and we arc persuaded that we shall. Aen wlScotne 
his to theological discussion with far; -otjfe sentiment^ 
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than those, which, with much pain to ourselves, we have thought 
it right to express on the present occasion. 

VI e must confess that we always feel so strong a disgust 

at seeing part)' politics mixed yp with the clerical character, and 

forced into religious discussions, shut* we think -the following 

vulgar and unfounded insiiniatiousTall for peculiar animadversion 

from us. 4> 

* 

“ Certainly, however, it does seem a most remarkable circum- 
stance, that, — when war is carried on to an unprecedented extant, 
upd with a spirit so peculiarly harsh and unrelenting; when the 
slightest approach to intercourse is forbidden under the severest 
penalties; when the courtesies, formerly usual even amongst hostile 
nations, are completely at an end ; — at such a crisis, a pure philan- 
thropic feeling bursts out for the purpose of sending Bible* to the 
continent. We refuse cotton ,to the clothing of these nations; — 
articles of nourishment to their support, or, perhaps, their innocent 
gratification;— -we oven refuse bark to their diseases. Still that 
spirit, which professes itself to be tin: genuine spirit of the gospel 
among us, deals forth a profusion of Bibles for the relief of their 
spiritual necessities. They may shiver in the pitiless storm, desti- 
tute of that raiment, which we have, sternly refused to supply; they 
may linger in hopeless pining, and gasp for that refreshment, of 
which we endeavour to abridge them; they may even die in the: 
hospitals and in the streets, from the want of that indispensable 
medicine, which a rigorous policy confines to our own coasts: but 
in their dying hours they are supplied with the, books of holy writ,* 1 
&c. &c. 

Our readers may probably have some faint recollection of a 
controversy in the house of commons about birrk and cotton, iu 
which the violent oppositionists persevered iu imputing to the 
virtuous and able minister of (alas!) that day, the design with 
malice aforethought to perpetuate the fevers and nakedness of 
the French people ; notwithstanding it was made to appear ^as 
clear -as the sun at noon, that the object wa$ not to deprive that 
Hatkm of bark and cotton, which they might have procured in 
gQy quantity at an advanced price through the circuitous me- „ 
dium of the neutral or hostile navies; but simplj to prevent the', 
insolent and unheard of practice which the French government 
attempted to establish against us, that it would take directly > 
from out merchants precisely those few articled of prime ne- 
cessity Which could not elsewhere be procured but With greater; 
difficulty and expeuce, while at the same time it would exercwW 
the most rigorous hostility against their general commerce./ 
purely, under such circumstances, we bad a right to insist upon 
d^y|hich is essential in allcommercial transactions, the inu#it^ 
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advantage of the two parties; and surely it is of the* very essence 
of French or jacftbinical misrepresentation, and the very acme 
of bad taste, to. distort so fai^ a principle of action into a deli- 
' berate intention to make our qnernies " shiver in the pitiless 
storm, destitute of that raiment, &c.” “ to make them linger 
in hopeless pining/’ u gasp for refreshment,” “ die in the hos- 
pitals and in the streets*’ and suffer the various other torments, 
with which the # lively imagination of Dr. JVlaltby has loaded 
their bodies, to counterbalance the blessing of the Bibles which 
wtfhave exported for the comfort and refreshment of their souls. 

The passage is alone sufficient to make quite clear to us the 
spirit in which the whole pamphlet is written, and really gives 
us no very exalted idea of the author’s talents as a politician, to 
qualify himself for which office he seems so much to have ne- 
glected the objects of clerical attainment. For, admitting that 
the unheard of barbarity, which the enemy has introduced ‘into 
the conduct of this war, makesftt necessary for our government 
to deviate from the ordinary courtesies of ordinary* wars, does 
that constitute the shadow of a ground f<u|aii imputation of in- 
consistency on those individuals whose Christian philanthropy 
induces them at their own expence to supply their enemies with 
the pure word of God? And this when^ learned societies are 
exchanging their medals and their prize essays without any tear 
of, or regard to, the hostilities between their respective coun- 
tries ! We are sure that Dr. Maltby, upon consideration, will he 
ashamed of this passage, even without any extraordinary change 
in his religious sentiments; we shall therefore repress the se- 
verer observations which are ready to rise up in our minds 
against it. 

We have been irresistibly led into such a prolixity of ob- 
servation on this extraordinary pamphlet, that we fear we have 
.left but scanty space for the notice of Mr* Cunningham’s argu- 
mentative reply to it’s sophistry. 

We shall attempt, however, to do some little justice to it, at 
least by extracting one or two of the most striking passages. 

Mr* Cunningham begins, by arranging Dr. Mai thy 's objections 
against the circulation of the whole scriptures under two heads, 
tirst, that they are not intended, and secondly, that they are not 
calculated for general circulation . Upon the first point he very 
forcibly observes that God himself gave these scriptures to us with- 
out any restriction upon their general use; and he very safely 
defies Dr. MMtby to produce a single passage which tends to 
appropriate them to a few, which would authorize us to en- 
shrine any portion of them for the sole inspectioiiofljio learned. , 
He also infers that they mre actttaliy intended % God for 
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general circulation from the manner of using them in tfie Jewish 
church, where they were appointed to-be read without any 
regular comment or exposition, and as none were excluded from 
the synagogue, the scriptures were obviously published to all. 

<4 Could the Bible then,” he asks, safe to them without ex- 
positors, and is it dangerous to us with them ? Are the clergy 
of the church of England to be degraded into a sort of dead 
weight, which is merely to turn the scale against tiie free circu- 
lation of the scriptures r” We answer emphatically, “ God 
forbid!” u 

Mr. Cunningham also successfully shews both by the exam- 
ple of u the use made of the scriptures by Christ himself,” and 
by u the express declaration of God,” that the scriptures were 
intended to go forth in their integrity to the people. 

The second objection, that the scriptures are not calcu- 
late d for universal distribution, is very justly answered by Mr. 
Cunningham, by shewing th s$f that some of the mysteries of 
religion will elude the amplest as well as the most feeble grasp 
of human intellect. “ God is a spirit,” and his religion uever 
proclaimed itself to to free from ryysterv to our dull and mate- 
rial capacities. But he also strenuously contends that its mys- 
teries are mysteries to all ; that religion is no respecter of persons, 
and never intended fb assign knowledge to the high, and mere 
practice to the low. ** Under the Christian scheme, all dis- 
tinctions are merged in the consideration that men are all 
equally immortal; — lost by the same offences ; — redeemed by the 
same blood;” and saved or condemned by the same rule. To 
suppose, therefore, that any difference in the natural capacity 
for understanding that rule will not be made up to the humble 
sinner by supernatural means, is a crime no less against the. 
justice than against the goodness of God. 

To the objection u that all which it is indispensable far man 
to know is contained in a ten/ small part of the JViblef Mr., 
Cimningham ventures. to reply, first, by demanding “whether 
ijtere is no presumption in venturing to pronounce that a part , 
•''■..wdli' '-accomplish that for which God appears to have appointed! 
ifee whole?” Next by referring to the fact ■that <3od in *t 
variety of known instances, does not always work by the simple 
means we* might anticipate and lastly, he makes this general 
and cdhclusive objection to the narrowing or disparagement of 
the value oU any part of scripture, “ that the work dnee begun, 
it is impossible to say w here it will stop.” Qf jhis we think 
fc that w e have given conclusive proof in a former part of this 
article, wliere we exhibited the absurij and prdfang icugths to 
^ which the $ocinians have proceeded from bej^ahings - soitte^hi^ 
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smaller than Dr. Maltby has ventured upon in the pamphlet * 
before us. ♦ 

Upon the general expediency of imparting the whole of the 
scriptures to the poor, we shall now la\ before our readers the 
following eloquent passage.^ 

Without reverting. teethe strong language of Dr. Horsley (p. 

1 7 )> l should venture to say, that, the purity of religious sentiment 
is scarcely less indebted to the simplicity of the unlearned, than to 
the curiosity and refinement of the literary. If the illiterate some- 
tin^s do not see far enough, the learned often see. too far. If the 
first debase scripture through ignorance, it suffers no less injury 
from the prejudice and love of system iu the last. Above^li, w hat- 
ever benefit the learned may render to scripture by the light they 
shed upon its obscurities, the poor often no less befriend it, by 
rescuing the plain passages from the rack of presumptuous and in- 
novating criticism. The learned man may perhaps be satisfied to 
speculate, whilst the poor man feels. The one is not unapt to 
look at Christianity as a sort of remote eleemosynary system, of 
which, in the fulness of his prosperity, he does^oi feel the need : 
the other, as a religion precisely and mercifully adapted to his suf- 
ferings and his wants ; as a lamp to his feet, and a medicine to his 
*soul. In consequence of this, whilst the one is too apt to linger 
about the porch, or coldl y measure the mere ornaments of the tem- 
ple, the other penetrates to th.e altar, catches a ray of its sac* ed 
flame, seizes upon the vital parts of religion, and bears them forth 
as his consolation through all the pilgrimage of life. Agreeably to 
this reasoning, it will be seen that religion has often found its best, 
and even its most intelligent, friends among the multitude ; that 
when the vessel of its fundamental doctrines has been well nigh 
wrecked under the pilotage of a false philosophy, it has been 
brought to shore by the hand of the common 6 fisherman.* At the 
time, for instance, when it was asked, * have any of the rulers be- 
lieved* in Christ? the < common people heard him gladly.’ The 
disciples themselves, also, were found among the lower part of the 
community. And although Christianity nevertnade such a gigantic 
nominal and geographical progress as when it mounted the throne 
of the empire, it is to be remembered that its corruptions kept pace 
wi th its aggrandisement. Its period of greatest deterioration com-* 
mehced when it; exchanged the imperial sceptre for its * crownVf 
t horns. ’ — W he n, in like manner, the great father of the reforma- 
tion appeared, he found the advocates of religious reform chiefly 
amidst the in fetior ranks of the people. He presented the Bible to 
the crowded congregations of Witt em berg, and published his theses 
to tlie listeuitig cities of the empire. They * received the feport 
conveyed it, luce an electric shock, from man to inau; till some of 
the princes of /Germany felt they must either su pport the reforma- 
tion, or endanger their ^thrones. In the revival ofrdigi»n,aliso, 
yl*** taken place our .c^ii -itsbniitry, the 
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lower and middle ranks of people have acted an important part* 
The increased precision in doctrine, and energy in practice; the 
decay of Socintanism, and what may he almost called the resuscita- 
tion of the fundamental doctriudb of Christ; are in a considerable 
degree to be attributed, under Divine grace, to plain men putting 
plain constructions upon plain passages of the Bible. And so far 
is it, I conceive, from being the fact, tliatjthe poor universally enter 
little into the real meaning and spirit of the doctrinal parts of 
scripture, that there are to be found multitudes who both compre- 
hend the principles, and bring them to bear upon their lives and 
tempers/* (P. 29.) * 

Our own opinion upon this interesting subject is already before 
our readers; we shall therefore proceed without further delay to 
fortify the judgment we have given on another point by the 
following extract upon the relative value of the gospels and 
apostolical epistles. 

“ The third proposition of Dr. Maltby, that (what he calls) the 
practical part of the, epistles is substantially the same with the proverbs 
or the gospels, is dot less remarkable. Not to dwell upon tne inac- 
curate assumption of equality betw*yn the practical lessons of the 
gospels and the proverbs, is it the fact that the epistles did not en- 
large the code of practical instruction presented to us by Christ 
himself? If even the word * practical* be routined to morality 
(which possibly the author designs), many moral duties arc dis- 
tinctly treated in the epistles alone; as, for instance, the duties of 
husbands and wives, of fathers and children, of masters and ser- 
vants, of citizens and subjects, of the members of a church and 
their spiritual governors. And if the import of the word be ex- 
tended, as it ought to be, to every branch of active duty, the epis- , 
ties maybe considered as making still larger additions to our prac- 1 
tical lessons; for what may be called the practical part of religion 
+ is taught chiefly in the epistles, Nor \> this fuller developement 
of duties in the writings of the first follow ers of Christ any dispa- 
ragement of the gospels. It was in religion as it is in nature; the 
siin did not reach its meridian at once, but adapted itself to file 
eye of the spectators. The gospels, and the gospels alone, proba- 
bly were suited- to the actual exigences of the moment; and our 
L§rd himself intimated, that in happier periods a fuller revelation/ 


would be granted : 6 1 have many things to say Auto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now/ — * When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he Will gtiide yot into all truth / — ‘ he shall teach^ou all things :* 
— ‘ he shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you.* Such 
being the Fact, it is no depreciation of the gospels to say, ^that, 
alone, they less perfectly exhibit the scheme of Christianity ; tp, 
affirm of a part, tnat it does not accomplish. the object of the whole. 
The religious creed and taste of that man are indeed suspicious* 
wjtt^the smallest degree, overlooks or • unde^buW'-'tli^ wolf# 
^P^vangelists/ They present u a religion as taught, and more 
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especially as practised, by Christ himself* They release it from its 
abstract form, and|gire it a shape and character which we may com- 
prehend and imitate* They release us from the risk of transcribing 
into our own character the blemtehes of any human model, by dis* 
playing God himself employed in*the duties of man. Their sub- 
lime simplicity, their exqidsite pathos, their devout as well as 
practical spirit, their apoeal to the best feelings, their condescen- 
sion to the weakest unaerstanding; all constitute them u choice 
part of the dowry presented by Christ to his church. Such being 
their intrinsic worth, it is not less unnecessary than unsafe to exalt 
them at the expense of any other portion of the sacred volume* 
Nothing is gained to religion by dashing together the tables on 
which its lessons are inscribed. He will best till up the doctrinal 
outline of Christianity, who studies the gospels by the strong light 
of the epistles; and he best reduce its doctrines to practice, who il- 
lustrates the apostolic doctrines in the one, by the life of Christ in 
the other. Whether it is that God is pleased signally to mark his 
abhorrence of any attempt to separate the study of these divine 
books; or that a tendency to such errors has suggested this very 
separation; the exclusive study of either has h|en often found to 
land men in the opposite errors of Sociuianism or Antinomianism* 
Thus favouritism in religion has betrayed the cause it was perhaps 
designed to serve. The books of scripture have, as it were, refused 
to act alone; and men who have begun by despising a part of the 
sacred w riting*, have ended by mistaking or abusing the whole.” 
(P. 40.) 

If it were worth while after the preceding observations to 
bring further proof of Or. Maltby’s Socinian propensities, we 
should stop to notice his proposition to substitute for the entire 
copy of the scriptures, a volume judiciously selected from 
Cappe’s Life of Christ, that is from a life of Christ written by a 
known Socinian; but we pass this by in order to leave space 
for one or two considerations, which awfully press upon our 
minds on the review of the episodical controversy before us: 
considerations which we could wish to press upon those in 
whose hands resides the power of ecclesiastical preferment, witli 
ail the energy with which they will permit us to approach them. 
The first reflection which. occurs is, whether a church founded 
on scriptural articles, but fostering in its Lap a horde of Pelagian 
or Socinian ministers, can possibly support itself, even when not* 
opposed by any extraordinary zeal on the part of sectaries and 
dissenters. And secondly, if this question must be answered in 
the negative, what is the peril of that crisis when a church so 
supported is violently attacked l>y swarms of opponents, many 
of whom Hive clothed their naked deformity with the armour 
^iriudiciausly c$st aside by her natural and sworn defenders^ 
While the church was sinking into latitu dirrarianism , the Method- 
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ists have, been sedulously ingrafting her orthodox doctrines on 
the dangerous stock of their enthusiasm, aud fiave drawn without 
the pale many of those who would have been its best defenders. 
By the good which this medication of their own opinions by 
orthodoxy has enabled them to perftrm, they have salved many 
oi the sores which the red-hot weapops of their armoury had 
inflicted. But still the good is mixed up with a tremendous 
portion of evil to the people, and of danger to the church. It 
may be worth while then to inquire from what quarter effectual 
opposition to them may be expected, or a sincere reconciliation 
with the church eventually brought about among the most re- 
spectable of the Methodists aud dissenters. On this interesting 
subject we cannot forbear quoting the following passage from 
Mr. Cunningham's pamphlet, to which we attach the greater 
value, because we are given to understand that the conduct he 
has pursued in his own parish has enabled him to verify the 
truth of the picture which he has drawn for the instruction 
of his brethren, j 

“Such being the actual state of the followers of Wesley and 
Whitetield, if it be asked, whether this once small cloud is likely 
to overspread the face of our hemisphere, and, by its deluge, to 
displace the now-established fabric of religion; the reply will vary 
according to the precise circumstances of the case. — Where the 
cure is too large, or the church too small; where the parochial 
clergy are non-resident, or preach but a part of Christianity, or 
preach the whole coldly; where they put off their function with 
their cassocks, and do not continue in the cottage the lesson they 
taught in the congregation ; there Methodism is likely to increase. 
But, on the contrary, where the conveniences for public worship 
are secured; where the clergy are resident; where they endeavour 
to preach and to live a* becomes the disciples of Christ; where they 
are the domestic friends, as well as the public lecturers, of their 
people ; there, i do not hesitate to say, that under the Divine bles- 
sing, our peculiar advantages will ultimately prevail, and the esta- 
blishujev-t will even do more than maintain her ground. The sue-* 
cess of the clergy, indeed, under such circumstances, is no longetf 
infers hypothesis. Already the church of England has experienced 
a great religious 1 restoration;’ already that species of cold philo-? 
sophy j which had usurped the throne of scriptural doctrine, has 
made way ‘for the rightful sovereign, already the Itrssons of the re- 
formation echo on many of her walls. And already the conse- 
quences are felt, in the increase of our congregations, in the new 
respect shewn to us by the dissenters, and in the reyival of tfee 
souiewnat slumbering attachment of the mass of the people. Ta£ 

* Baud orrat populus;’ and perhaps the people, in |he 
^Kgrfun, however betrayed into temporal* exc'fesses; , seldom ■, 
favour permanently upon the least deserving. The most 6*- 
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rious enemies of David were the first to bring; him back. Let the 
establishment, therefore, only more extensively substantiate her 
claims to the affections of the people, and they will return So their 
allegiance. Good men will fear to desert our hosts, when they see 
the 4 pillar of the cloud’ going before us. — Among the Methodist 
leaders especially, and even rffnong the more thinking and orthodox 
dissenters, there are many individuals, who, though valuing their 
systems as supplementary aids to religion, believe that the cause of 
Christianity is deeply involved in the maintenance of the establish* 
blent. Some of them are even now educating their children as mi** 
nisfcers of the establishment; some, exhausted by divisions among 
themselves, begin to discover the value of that standard of appeal 
supplied by the form6laries of the church ; some, harassed by the 
continual struggles for ascendancy amidst the members of their 
congregation, begin to covet the ministerial independency secured 
by our ecclesiastical constitution ; some, astonished by the power 
of revivescence recently displayed by the church, begin to suspect, 
at least, that the hand of God is with us; others, standing mourn- 
fully over the ruins of their ancient vigour and orthodoxy, acknow- 
ledge the comparatively fleeting nature of a religion which is not 
embodied in creeds and forms. Let but the devout spirit, which 
animates a part of the clergy, pervade the mass, and large multi- 
tudes, who have deserted her services, will once more rally round 
the banner of the establishment.” (I\ 02.) 

In conclusion, we recommend .these considerations to the 
sound sense and sober judgment of the government, of the epis- 
copacy, of the patrons of livings, and of all who have the power 
and the wish to preserve the established church and the ortho- 
dox religion of their country. We would say to them, as tlie 
late Lord Tliurlow said to our gracious sovereign, u If your 
majesty means to have an established church, you must prefer 
those who can defend its tenets, and uphold its doctrines;” and 
we will add, who will shew by tlieir zeal and their conduct that 
they are themselves practically influenced by the doctrines which 
they uphold. If an episcopal throne is occupied by a Pelagian 
or a neutral ; if a prebenda! stall is filled by a Socituun or a game- 
ster; if a rectory is rioted in by a drunkard or a sportsman, 
to that extent is the church endangered; the sectaris t triumph- 
ant; atid in the same decree is a weight of responsibility incurred 
by those who have suffered the w asps or the drones to creep 
into the Hive. € Phis responsibility has hitherto, we fear, been too 
little considered. But the light seems gradually dawning. Such 
a bishop, such a prebendary, Such a rector, severally constitute 
exceptions to the general rule; some of them very rare excep- . 
tioiis; and God be thanked, such pamphlets as tfae c * Thoughts” 
oLQL.JM-dttfay'jdo b&t nowaday s eross the threshold of a reView- 
er 1 ® door above once in a lustrum ; and ac- 
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companied by such an antklate, a$ the ^ of Mr. 

Cunningham. i 1 * 



Art. IX . — Asiatic Researches ; or Transactions of the Society 
instituted in Bengal , /or inquiring into the History and Ah* 
tiquities, the Arts, Sciences , owe/ Literature of Asia. Vo- 
lume the tenth. Calcutta. 4to. 


The unusual press of more interesting matter from I/idia has 
thrown us a little behindhand in our notice of Indian literature ; 
and it is with peculiar pleasure that we begin to atone for our 
deficiency by the present article. 

Our countrymen iii the East, during the last half century, 
have surpassed the achievements of other warriors, and attracted 
our admiration by their military exploits ; nor are we less grati- 
fied by the contemplation of a vast empire thus won by our 
arms, now raised by the wisdom 7 pf our councils to a pitch of 
temporal prosperity and happiness rarely surpassed, and we trust 
and hope to a progressive state of moral improvement. But in 
addition to these legitimate sources of national satisfaction* 
we have farther and more particularly now to notice the copious 
stream of intellectual, wealth poured iuto the mother-country 
through the channel of the Indian press ; and although the 
most important of the literary productions of our countrymen 
in that quarter are not within the scope of the publication 
which we have now undertaken to review, we may yet safely 
affirm, that however auspicious may have been the commence- 
ment of the Asiatic Researches, no reasonable mind could have 
indulged an expectation of their attaining the eminent station on > 
whfch 'they now stand in the estimation of the literary society 
of Europe. * ■*<. 

There arc few parts of the world, we believe none, in which* 
there are so small a number of sinecures as in British India . Gen - 
tlemen of active and available talent are selected* and very fre- 


quently on that account only, for the most important and la- 
borious offices, which demand and occupy #o r ttwh of ttogir 
time, aa, iuperadded to the enervating tendency of the 
would seem leave them but little literary leisure. Amidst 
the thus afforded, have, nevertheless, been 

great magnitude and impoftimee.- ■ 

attention of our readers to some of tliese 
pipes, Iittle ni>ticed intb» <twmtrf% irotj&aJJ at 
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present coufine ourselves to the publication more immediately 
before us, of the t|nth volume of which we shall now attempt 
.to give some account. Presuming our readers to be acquainted 
with the preceding volumes, we # shall indulge in no retrospect, 
nor anticipate farther than to $tate jfeuerally, that we perceive no 
declension in value ; but gratefully recognize the same ardour 
of research, the same vigour of intellect, and an equal diversity 
of talent, which have been so conspicuous in its nine interesting 
precursors. 

Art. /. — Remarks on the State of Agriculture in the District of, 
Dinajpur . By IV. Carey. 

This article is, we presume, by that industrious missionary 
• to whom literature is already so much indebted for his valuable 
researches into eastern languages, and for his Sanskrit and other 
grammars and vocabularies. To him also must be ascribed 
the principal share in the translation of the Ramayana, the first 
volume of which curious work lias been for s<%ne time in our 
possession, and to which, on the arrival of a second, we pro- 
pose to draw' the attention of our readers. 

In an article on Indian agriculture, much cannot be expected 
of a nature calculated to excite particular interest in this coun- 
try ; it is not, however, wholly devoid of it. The simplicity of 
the agricultural implements used in Bengal exhibit a curious 
contrast with the complicated machinery of an English farm- 
yard. A plate is given of these rude utensils, and we gather 
from it, and its explanations, that not a head of stock (save, 
jjerl mps, draught bullocks), nor a wheeled carriage of any sort, 
is to be observed on a Bengal farm. A pair of oxen may be 
purchased for six or* eight rupees (12 or 16 shillings), and a 
plough for about seven-pence. The sickle, though 44 a very 
useful instrument in the hands of a Hindh, would scarcely be 
picked up by an European labourer, if he saw it lie in the 
road/* Earth, or manure, is removed in a sort of sieve or net; 
composed of bamboo or twine, extended on a hoop of a foot 
and a half diameter, and suspended ,at each end of a yoke, 
renting on the shoulders of the workman. 

A very e&sy process for raising water is described, and repre- 
sented in the plate; the machine is called jant, and it is sug- 
gested that this may be $t the watering with ihe foot/ 9 men# 
turned in Deut. xi. U- There are, howdver, several other 
methods, of raising water with the toot in use in India, and . 
other eastern countries, where the feet are used almost is much 
as tfie^hapda'; in tnany of f the processes -pi. labp% ami art; 1$ 
vq& vu+r -yVV' V **'’ 1 
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the Chinese pump, for instance, they are more so* and equally 
in the small Persian* wheel. Where the way?r is raised by the 
last-named very useful machine from any considerable depth, , 
oxen are necessarily used* Wifh respect to tho jhnt, we would 
recommend its introduction hi to s>me of our Cyclopedias, or 
works on agriculture; for although it cannot with effdbt lift 
water more than two and a half feet, iuis of such easy construc- 
tion and application, and so portable, that it might, we think, 
be of use in England, more particularly in water meadows, 
and in clearing ponds or ditches; and we hope that some expert-’ 
mentalist will try its efficacy* 

Our agricultural readers, if not much instructed, will at least 
be diverted at the description of reaping corn, whose roots arc 
10 or even 15 feet under water. In such a harvest, the ab- 
sence of wheeled carriages is certainly not to be regretted. The 
plates in this article are particularly useful*: without such Assist- 
ance it is impossible, even for the best description, to convey 
a competent idea either of the construction or comparative uti- 
lity of mechanical implements. 

Art . II — An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West , with other 
Essays connected with that Work. By Captain IVUford . 
Essay V . Origin and Decline of the Christian Religion in 
India . m 

This ingenious writer here continues the disquisition in which 
be has been several years engaged. Four essays on the same 
comprehensive subject have already appeared in the earlier vo- 
lumes of the Transactions: this circumstance, together with the 
^difficulty of connecting this with the preceding essays, the mis- 
cellaneous nature of the topics treated, and the desultory man- 
ner in which they are handled and arranged, will oblige us to 
confine our remarks within a smaller compass than the im- 
portance of the subject may seem to require ; and to be less 
particular than is altogether consistent with our own wishes 
on suqh a subject* We shall trust, however, to some more 
connected work for an opportunity of supplying this deficiency. 

Without attempting any thing like an analysis of thievery in- 
teresting article, we will take the liberty pf saying generally, 
that valuable as it is in common with all the lucubrations c^ jts 
learned and indefatigable author, it would, in ourestiuxiation, 
be much more so, if, instead of an essay combining with the au- 
thor’s own Connecting comment, an inseparable and undis tin- 
gui^iahle mixture of matter from the Puranas and oUier ^Indian 
^liikopeau books and manuscripts^its learoedauthorhadfa- 
us with a faithful ftnd plain translation of works esteemed 
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i^rred by the Hindu?, without any interpolation Whatever, but 
with a sufficiency of notes and unmixed illustration. So 
tnuch has been promised, or .rather, perhaps, expected from 
the supposed copious stores <^f Sanskrit history, and, with 
some qualification, so 1 itfde has been thence produced, that 
it would be most desirable to be possessed of faithful specimens • 
of .their contents. A«f to the Brabmanical works of science, 
we fear that, notwithstanding the magnificent prepossessions of 
Baillie and others, they will but furnish another exemplifica- 
ti#n of the mans parturiens of the fable. The asserted un- 
fathomable antiquity of their tables and calculations are, h 7 
the proper application of rational and critical examination, 
brought to within a few centuries of our own times. We do 
not deny that the practical application of astronomical science 
lms been at a very respectable height in India. The curious 
mid stupendous instruments in the observatory at Varac&s) 
(Benares), described by Sir Robert Barker in the Philoso* 
pineal Transactions of the year 1777, wou^i alone go far to 
prove this fact ; but it receives farther continuation from the 
more recent communications furnished through the Asiatic So** 
defy. On the whole, however, we do not think we risk much 
in stating our opinion, that the further research of a few years, 

. carried on with the same ardour and ingenuity with which it is 
now characterized, will put an end to the popular belief that 
profound mathematical theories have ever, in remote times, exist- 
ed among the Brahmans. 

Disappointed, then, as we feci on the subject of astronoiny* 
and convinced that but little of instruction or profit can be de- 
rived from the scientific store of India, we turn with great ex- 
pectation to its literature, and more especially to what may be 
termed its polite* literature. 

Hie Hindi! theatre is extensive and various. Dramas bearing 
internal and almost indubitable evidence of being at least 500 
years old (if not twice that age), could be adduced in proof of the 
early excellence of the Hindus in that species of composition* 
Their heroic poetry is replete with invention and magnificent 
iihagery---bodi1tlns and the drama abound with theology, my- 
thology, and ethics ; and we may at least be incidentally in- 
st^ucted and «amused by the combination of eastern morality 
with Mindft poetry. * . 

t ';^' ; ■ 4 * i V^iatovef , Way,” says Sir William Jones, " we tun* out* 
eyes on Indian literature, the notion of infinity presents itself,” 

■ Morcthan 20 years have now elapstd sincc the publication of 
BhagjavAt (Sit exceed Jim surprise among the; litefary so- , 
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cieties of Europe, who could not but direct their eager gaze to- 
ward the source that had produced so much ifiore than was ex- 
pected. To receive, at once, a york deeply metaphysical from 
a country whither we looked # merely for worldly wealth, was 
equally gratifying and surprising ; mid the hope was indulged 
that the whole w ork, of which the Gita is but a part, might be 
made known to us through the same channel. Perhaps the lippe 
was scarcely reasonable. But a faithful translation of the whole 
of the Mahabharat would, doubtless, if executed with the same 
spirit as the Gita, be extremely valuable; and if free from "Ml 
interpolation, we should receive it with additional pleasure. We 
have heard, with great satisfaction, that Dr. Wilkins has al- 
ready translated a very considerable portion of the Mahabha- 
rat, and we cannot but think that the publication of such a 
work would meet with its deserved encouragement. 

While condemning tif so severe a term can be applied to our 
stricture) the desultory maimer of Captain Wilford, we can- 
not -but feel howjppen we have here laid ourselves to retort.. 
We will, therefore, return to the* article more especially under 
our notice, and extract its first introductory paragraph : 

** It appears that long before Christ, a renovator of the uni- 
verse was expected all over the world, with a saviour, a king of 
peace and justice. This expectation is frequently mentioned in • 
the Puranas: the earth is often complaining that she is ready to 
sink back into P^tala, under the accumulated load of human ini- 
quity; the gods also complain of the iniquity of the giants. Vishnu 
comforts the earth, his consort, and the gods, assuring them that 
a saviour would come to redress their grievances, and put au end 
to the tyranny of the Daiiyas or Demons; that, for this purpose, 
be would be incarnated in the bouse of a shepherd, and be brought 
up among shepherds. The followers of Budd'hn unanimously 
declare that his incarnation, in the womb of a virgin, was foretold 
seveml thousand years, though some e<xy cue thousand oxily, befor:e 
i t came to pass. ^ 

^ A short time before the birth of Christ, not only the Jewjj, 
but the Homans, on the authority of the Sibylline books, and titfe 
decision of the sacred college of the Etrurian augUrs, werc aH pf 
opinion that this momentous event was at hand* This was equity 
the case in the east, and a miraculous star directedtil^ hoiy mm, 
whowere living in anxious expectation, whence - v ; ' 
cbihlfei^t that time the Emperor of India, at theso^^ 

phecies, ^bich he conceived portended bias o* jtigT ; 

empire, setat emiss tries to inquire whetlier sufib a. clipd^ 
born, in order to destroy him ; and this lii' 

$i plat .year of the Haliyuga, which- wo6 tW fltst oPth^btu^slv 
Hein eta. Tlns ir^itiooary nt is " 
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*s equally current among the learned and the Ignorant. But the 
Hindus fancy tha$ these old prophecies were fulfilled in the per- 
son of Krishna/’ * 

The Hindi* traditions concerning this wonderful child are 
collected in a treatise entitled the History of Vikramaditya. 
A faithful translation of this tract, with a commentary or notes, 
Such as Mr. Wilford could easily furnish, would be very cu- 
rious and valuable. 

J[n another work, named Vansavali, this wonderful person 
is called Samudra-pala, or fostered by the sea, and is thus 
noticed; 

His conception was miraculous, and in the womb of a virgin; 
he was the son of. the great artist, and the virtue of his mother was 
at first suspected, but choirs of angels came down to worship her. 
His birth was equally wonderful ; choirs of angels, with the ce- 
lestial minstrels, attended on the occasion; showers of flowers fell 
from bn high. The king of the country, hearing of these prodi- 
gies, was alarmed, and sought in vain to destroy him. He is 
made absolute master of the three worlds, heaven, earth, and hell; 
good and bad spirits acknowledge him for their lord and master. 
He used to play with snakes, and tread upon the adder, without 
receiving the least injury from them; he soon surpassed his teach- 
ers, and when five years of age, he stood before a most respect- 
able assembly of the doctors of the land and explained several diffi- 
cult cases, to their admiration and utmost astonishment, and his 
words were like ambrosia.” 


Similar descriptions occur in other Hindu books, and he is 
frequently said to have been the son of a carpenter. Many par- 
ticulars are given by Captain Wilford, as related of Indian 
avat&ras, that can refer only to a person infinitely superior: 
the coincidences are very striking, although sometimes ob- 
segred by the endless embellishments of the Hindu records, or 
degraded by their puerility. * 

v That Christianity made its way to India at a very early period 
/there can be no doubt. The gospel by St. Matthew was 
found hi foe Hebrew tongue among some Christians in India in 
foe second ceahiry. A| the council of Nice, in 325, the pri- 
mate of India was present, and signed his name. This indi- 
cates a considerable extension of Christianity at that period, and 
its progress through almost every part of India is traced in a 
clear and able manner by Captain Wilford, as are the causes 
. JwTti feline,; ih; .foe sequel of the essay under review. Many 
curipus anecdotes are interspersed, that will amply repay the 
fer which vve cannot afford space, any mom . 
win for the interesting relation of foe early communication be- 
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tween Europe and India, which, as may be clearly proved, sub-, 
sisted .some centuries anterior to the birth of Christ. The un- 
happy state of the east, especially of the intermediate countries 
between India and Europe, incident to the bloody introduetkm 
of Mahoniniedunism, interrupted tlie intercourse by means of 
ambassadors, or visitors of rank ; and the alteration in manners 
diverted pilgrims from their accustomed pious journeys. Be- 
tween the Li reeks, Homans, Carthaginians, and Hindi**, Cap- 
tain Wilfrid shows a constant intercourse during the twelve 
centuries preceding the time of Mahomuicd. This intercourse t 
was stopped by the overwhelming power of the adherents of 
that sanguinary impostor. 

Some curious notices of the. reverence in which the. cross is 
held in Tudia, with varieties of this mj-siical symbol engraved 
from S l ndii books, conclude this erudite and interesting article, 
which we again reuntmun d to the attention of all classes of 
our readers, European as well ns Oriental. 

Art. 1 1 1, —On tie Languages and Literature of the Indo- 
Chinese Nations. Dj / Lej/den 7 M.fJ. 

In this comprehensive essay, Dr. Leyden has displayed con- 
siderable industry and research, lie has here arranged a mass 
■of facts and observations on the subjects of his essay, the mate- 
rials for which were, ho says, “ chiefly collected in toe course 
of a voyage which the suite of his health caused him to lake, to 
the eastern isles, in i 805.” They would have been very credit- 
able to his industry, even had they been obtained under circum- 
stances offering ‘every facility of acquisition. 

The languages of the inhabitants of the regions between In- 
dia and China, Dr. Leyden distinguishes by the designation of 
polysyllabic and monosyllabic, and arranges them under four- 
teen denominations, offering on each a series of instructive ob- 
servations, which, pre-supposing them to be well grounded 
(and we have not the means of detecting any inaccuracies that 
jnay exist), cannot but be very useful to those who may be en- 
gaged in similar researches. The first of these fourteen lan- 
guages, the Malayan, is, Dr. Leyden asserts, obviously indebted 
to tWJ0 foreign languages for the majority of the vocables which 
compose jit these are the Sanskrit and Arabic.* On this point 
Dr. Leyden agrees viiL the liisloiiah of Sumatra, from wham, 
however* in, several other instances, lie decidedly differs* ; ; - V 

The, .J^jayan, language was among the fir&t cultivated by, 
Enroj ^pp ifai-- ihf.^asU The number of grammars and dictipiW 
ark .v-SSt published of it in ^flereat 

great ; and although we havs not 
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it (it appears, indeed, to have few, or rather no original 
works), yet alincfit every nation of Europe has made efforts to- 
wards rendering our scriptures, in particular, accessible to the 
Malayan student. A list of popular works, in most of the lan- 
guages that Dr. Leyden undertakes to discuss, is given, and 
several comparative vocabularies. Fie considers the Batta to be 
the most ancient language of Sumatra. The singularity of man- 
ners of this extraordinary race, more especially the horrid custom 
of anthropophagy, practised by a nation in other respects more 
, cftilisscd than the Malays, by whom they are surrounded, has 
attracted the attention of Europeans from the time of the 
earliest voyagers to the present, but no very satisfactory account 
of the Battas, as a nation, has yet been given. The best. Dr. 
Leyden says, is unquestionably by Marsden, in his history of 
Sumatra. 

However difficult it may be to give full credit to such rela- 
tions, it is not to be denied that the practice of eating human 
flesh still exists in the East Indies, as well in other parts of 
the world. The Battas, just mentioned, eat their own parents! 
even killing them for that purpose when they become infirm. 
This Dr. Leyden relates on the authority of the Butta? them* 
selves, ami of their neighbours ; and he finds a similar custom 
recorded by Herodotus, of an Indian people, of nearly the 
same name, — probably the very race in question. A class of 
mendicants in Bengal, and other parts of India, are known to 
eat human flesh. 

Of the Tagala language, the sixth that passes tinder the re- 
view' of Dr. Leyden, it has been said by a Spanish missionary 
who had a minute knowledge of it, u that it possesses the com- 
bined advantages of the four principal languages in the world. 
It is mysterious as the Hebrew ; it has articles for nouns, both 
. appellative and proper, like the Greek; it is as elegant and 
copious as the Latin, and equal to the Italian as the language 
*■ of compliment or business.” That such a language should be 
found in the Phillipincs as the radical of the various tongues of 
that archipelago, may excite some surprise; as may also the 
circumstance of Dr. Leyden’s having, in so short a time, ac- 
quired a critical knowledge of so great a variety of dialects as 
are discussed*!*! this essay. He points out, for instance, u the 
grea tests defects in the Tagala grammar of Fra. Gaspar de 
San Augustin/’ which, he says, u proceed from his not having 
comprehended sufficiently the original simplicity of the dia- 
lect, and from having composed his grammar on European 
principles, without attending to the peculiar cha-# 

; a generd assertion to hi sure* 
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: easily made* We, do not presume to say that Dr» Leyden is 
wrong ; the modesty with which he ex presses th is opinions may 
have some tendency, indeed, to t inake us infer the contrary. 

We will not take leave of thjs learned and industrious gentle- 
trtan without again expressing our admiration of the happy appli- 
cation of his talents in the essay before us. Eastern philology 
cannot but be greatly elucidated by the continuance of his critical 
investigations; and we notice with pleasure their promised ex- 
tension; more especially. in reference to die affinity between the 
Prakrit and Zend, which will, we have no doubt, be found cldse. A 
Dr. Leyden will, we hope, excuse us for hinting that the acerbity 
which he has exhibited toward P. Paulinus is rather unbecom- 
ing between scholars and gentlemen. The example was, we 
will admit, set by the irascible Carmelite, upon whose defence 
* we are by no means disposed to enter : — on the contrary, our in- 
dignation has been frequently excited by the monkish petulance, 
original mg probabl y in envy at successful competition, w hich he 
has often shown to^vard some of our most distinguished oriental- 
ists. But we are indeed shocked when we see one of our own 
countrymen following so undignified an example. Let Ennius, 
let Paulimis sarcastically sny, 

“ Simla quaru simiiis turpi ssima hestia vohis, M — 
but let not Dr. Leyden apply it even in retort 


Art. IV. — An Account of the trigonometrical Operations in 
crossing the Peninsula of India , and connecting Port St. 
George with Mangalore . By Captain William Lamhton . 

We should content ourselves with merely extracting the title of 
this article, but are unwilling to pass wholly unnoticed so consi- 
derable an instance of scientific labour. In addition to a minute 
description of the method of carrying on this extensive trigono- 
metrical: operation, Captain Lamhton has given, among other 
things of practical utility, an alphabetical list of the most re- 
markable places within the extent of the survey, with their lati- 
tudes, and longitudes from the observatories of ( Greenwich and. 
Madras**— also tables of the apparent elevations and depressions, 
terrestrial refraction, and height above the level of the sea, of all 
thfc principal places of observation* In short, he* seems to have 
conducted this national work in a manner highly creditable to 
• himself and to the government which patronized it. 

of the ffltile Plant which furnishes the 
% gmeratfye^ Colombo rp$t. By 
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l)r. Andrew Berry, Memfter of the Medical Board of Fort Si. 

George . . } 

It is now ascertained that this valuable plant is indigenous on 
the coast, extending fifteen or twenty miles inland, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mozambique! The root is perennial, but offsets 
from its base are dug yp in the dry season, and are held in high 
estimation among the Africans, for the cure of the dyseutery, 
venereal ulcers, and indeed of almost every disorder to which 
tl^y are subject A coloured plate of the plant is given. Through 
the attention of Dr. Anderson of Madras, it appears to have been 
propagated in that settlement; but though on its introduction he 
was inclined to consider it as a great acquisition to India, we do 
not learn from this imperfect account whether it promises to 
fulfil such expectations. The plant seems to belong to the order 
Sarmentacea* of Linn, or Menisperma of Jussieu. 

Art. VL — On Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry. By Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke , Esq. % 

The design of the present essay is not to afford an enumera- 
tion of the poetical compositions current among the Hindus, nor 
to examine their poetry by maxims of criticism recognised in 
Europe, or by rules of composition taught in their own treatises 
of rhetoric; but to exhibit the laws of versification, together 
with brief notices of the most celebrated poems in which they 
have been exemplified. 

“ Au enquiry into the prosody of the ancient and learned lan- 
guage of India will not be deemed an unnecessary introduction to 
the extracts from Indian poems, which may be occasionally inserted 
in the supplementary volumes "of the Asiatic Researches: and our 
transactions record more than one instance of the aid derived from 
a knowledge of Sanskrit prosody, in decyphering passages rendered 
obscure by the obsoleteness of the character, or by the inaccuracy 
of the transcriber. It will be found equally useful by every person 
who may study that language ; since manuscripts are in general 
grossly incorrect ; and a familiarity with the metre will frequently 
asyst 'the readier in restoring the text where it has been corrupted. 
Even to those who are unacquainted with the language, a concise 
explanation of the Indian system of prosody may be curious, since 
tlie artifice of its construction is peculiar, and not devoid of inge- 
nuity : and the prosody of the Sanskrit will be found richer than 
that of any other known language, in variations of metre, regulated 
either by quantity or number of syllables, both with and without 
rhyme, and subject to laws imposing in some instances rigid re- 
strictions, in others allowing ample latitude;-! am prom pted by. 
these considerations to undtTtake thc cxplanation of that system, 
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premising a few remarks on the original works in which it is taught, 
anil adding notices of the poems from which examples are se- 
lected.** 

Tn execution of the design disclosed in these introduc tory pa- 
ragraphs v Mr. Colebsooke presents us with an admirable essay 
on Sanskrit literature; on such brunches of it, at least, as come 
within the scope of his undertaking. In the performance of 
this task he has evinced a degree of critical knowledge* of the 
Sanskrit, which we may perhaps in vain look for in any other 
living writer. ‘ 

Our limits w ill not admit of entering on a complete analysis of 
this interesting paper, which we recommend to the attentive pe- 
rusal of our oriental readers: we shall however indulge ourselves 
with a few remarks ere we quit the subject, and with 'some 
farther extracts in elucidation of it. 

We cannot but admire the peculiar brevity with which the 
rules of Sanskrit prosody are expressed by the adoption of single 
letters to denote the feet of the syllables : an artifice attributed 
to Piugala, an aulnnr eminently celebrated and honoured by his 
various and useful works; and sSll more honoured in Hindu 
estimation by deification, being mythologically represented as a 
serpent, find thence called Pingulanagu, in allusion possibly 
to the immortality insured him bv his writings. The artifice 
introduced by him for measuring syllables is this — lie puts 1, the 
initial of Jag’/iu signifying short 9 to indicate a short syllable, and 
g the initial of guru, long , fora long one. The different combi- 
nations of these two letters denote the several dissyllables — ^sig- 
nifying an iambic ; gl a Ivor ha us or chore us ; gg a spondee; II a 
pi/rrichius. The letters M, Y, B, S, T, I, Bh,and N, mark all the 
trisvllabical feet, from three long syllables to as many short. A 
Sanskrit verse is generally scanned by these last; mentioned feet, 
with (he addition of t idler a dissyllabic or a monosyllable at the 
dose of the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain 
by an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 

“ Scanned in the Indian manner, a phatencian verse, instead 
of a spondee , a dactyl, and three trochees , would be measured by 
a molosms, an anapeest, an amphibrachys, and 1 a trochee ; •ex- 
pressed thus, m. s.j. g. 1. A sapphic verse would be similarly 
measured by a cretic, an antibacchius , an amphibrachys , and a 
trochee | written r. t. j. g. 1.” . 

Mr. Golebrooke has anne xed synoptical tables of Indian pro- 
sody, exhibiting great research ami intimacy with the intricacies of 
the si^yect; and bis essay is accompanied by metrical examples 
ti^^lbrigtnal character, U-ansJutious of jevhich enliven the usual 
; of grammatical disquisition. Although iaot selected for 
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their elegance, but as specimens of metrical variety, they are 
nevertheless very ^ pleasing. The first, for instance, is in the 
usual amusing.style of playful oriental vanity. 

u Thirsty and touching water to be sipped from the palms of 
my hands, I swear by the loves olf sprightly damsels, that I will 
carry w^ter in a broken pitcher for any poet by whom I am sur- 
passed in rhymes.” • 

Again, — a poet describing Krishna, otherwise named Gopala, 
sporting with Rudha and the CJopis, elegantly alludes to his 
amorous disposition, as well as to his being almost identified with 
Kama, the Hindu Cupid, whose emblem* is the marine monster 
Makaru, here rendered dolphin. 

“ The dolphin-shaped ring, which glitters in Go pain’s ear # 
may be taken for the symbol of Cupid suspended at the gate, 
while the god is lodged in his heart.” 

This will serve further to shew how unceasingly mythologi- 
cal allusions are introduced into every description of Hindu 
composition, and how essential the study of t^iat branch of their 
learning is to a comprehension of any of their wdiks. In that just 
quoted such allusions may well be expected; but they occur also 
in their gravest d requisitions; even in mathematical works, which 
are sometimes written in poetieks. The well known treatise 
on arithmetic and geometry entitled Utavali , by the learned 
poetical astronomer Bhaskai a, is, with others of his mathematical 
works, composed in highly polished metre. “ If,” says; Mi . 
Colebrooke in a note, “ the reader figure to himself Euclid in 
alcaick measure, Diaphanes in anapaest, or the Almagest versi- 
fied with all the variety of Horatian metre, lie will form an ade- 
quate notion of this incongruity.” We wish it had suited Mr 
Colebrooke to have favoured us with a specimen of this whim- 
sical medley. His account reminds us strongly of the Loves of 
the Triangles. 

’Another example is taken from an elegant little poem attri- 
buted to Kalidasa, wherein a yaksha, or attendant of Kuvera 
(the Indian Plutus), is separated from a beloved wife by the im- 
precation of his god-master, irritated at the neglect of his servant 
in suffering the celestial garden to be trodden down by Indra^s 
elephant. The distracted demigod, banishec) from heaven, takes 
Up his abode* on Ramagiri (a lull so named from llama having 
once sojourned on it) and entreats a passing cloud to convey an 
a flee donate message to his wife-?- .v/V ' ; 

T knew thee sprung from the celebrated race of dilti vhth clotid s, 
a minister of Inara, who dost assume any shape; at pleasure ; to 
thee I become au humble suitor, power of* 

fete f ; . req preferred in vain to the 
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noble, is better than successful solicitation to the vile. Thou art 
the refuge of the inflamed : therefore do thou, O cloud, convey to 
toy beloved a message from me who am banished, by the wrath of' 
the god of riches. Thou must rfcpair to Aluku, the abode of the 
lord of Yakshas, a palace whitened by the moonbeam from the 
crescent on the head of Siva!” 

Making the air a messenger of love m almost coeval with the 
passion.' Beseeching a cloud to mitigate the pang of absence 
caused primarily by indra’s elephant, contains an allegorical allu- 
sion to it series of firnKtmerUal personification, wherein Jravat, 
the vehicle or elephant of the “ god of showers,” is himself a 
cloud. So we are informed in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, where 
(p. 261.) the name is said to mean watery. Thu mythological 
allusions of the above passage we cannot bore explain : the work 
just referred to does it sufficiently. 

u Her person is weary like bruised threads of a lotos; scarcely 
can the earnest intreaties of her attendants incite her to any ex- 
ertion ; her cheeky pule as new wrought ivory, emulates the 
beauty of a spotless moon/’ 

Tins description of a love-sick maiden is very expressive and 
affecting. It is taken from a drama by Bhavauiti, entitled Md- 
lati Maddiava, of which Mr. Coicbronke has given the argu- 
ment and translated sonu pages’: they afford a gratifying speci- 
men, of the Hindu theatre, which be affirms to he the most 
pleasing part of their polite literature, and the best suited to the 
European taste. Prom the sp< ciim n given we are stiongly im- 
pressed with the desire of pci Using the whole of tins “ unrivalled 
drama/’ as Mr. C. terms it. The pleasing piece translated by 
Sir W. Jones, so vveli know n by the name ot its interesting heroine, 
Sakuutala, could not hut excite the desire of the learned in 
Europp, who are disappointed that in the lapse of so many 
years no other -of the Hindu dramas lias been published. .For 
our own parts we certainly seek gratification in this line of 
J i ter ut u*re rather than from the science or mythology 6f the 
Hindils. Sufficient has been published of the latter; or at 
least, more than its due proportion compared with other branches 
of Indian learning. Moreover on w hatever subjects our oriental 
scholars may favour us with their rest arches in Hindi* literature 
or #cience,we are certain of encountering interspersed mythology 
sufficient stiperadded to what we a /ready possess, to prevent tlwit 
all-pervjading subject from tailing in aiTear. ^ * o; •«: \iy 

The pripcipat incident in the drama now more immediately . 
tuider human sacrifice. On this we shall offer 

% ofi ten acts, aipl aimtiflds in thentricai 
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general subject, Mr. Colebrooke shows, is not ill suited to the 
stage , — “ the play^is certainly conducted with art, and notwith- 
standing some defects in the the interest on the whole is 

well preserved — the incidents arg striking — the intrigne'is well 
managed. As to the style, it is of the highest order of Sanskrit 
composition: and the poetry, according to the Indian taste, is 
beautiful.” * 

We must now, however reluctantly, take leave of this elegant 
specimen of Mr. Colebrooke’s taste and attainments; and we 
slid!] always be glad to meet with some of his essays in the suc- 
ceeding volumes of the Asiatic Researches. On his judgment 
the British public may confidently rely concerning every brandy 
of oriental literature. 

Art . FI X — Remarks upon the Authorities of Momhnmi Laic. 

• Jit/ J, H. Harrington , Esq. 

Were we not restricted by obvious considerations, we. could 
very profitably dilate on this instructive corifcnent on Mahom- 
mcdan law authorities. These “Remarks,” form part of an 
analysis of the laws and regulations for the civil government of 
Bengal, intended for the use of the students in the college of 
Fort William; and cannot fail of being very useful to the future, 
as well, indeed, as to the present conservators of the public 
weal of British India. Mr. Harrington is engaged in a very 
praiseworthy labour, interesting to the civilians of every country; 
but we are forced to substitute pur strong commendation in lieu 
of the lengthened attention which, under other circumstances, 
we should be disposed to bestow on this article. 

Art . V III . — An Account of Astronomical Observations taken 
at the Observatory at Madras ; to which are added some lie- 
marks on the Declination of' certain Stars , and of the Sun , 
when near the Zenith of that Place . By Captain John 

Warren . 

Our brief notice of Art. IV. of this volume is applicable here. 
We must, however, add our regret to that of Captain Warren 
that there should be “ no* instruments iu the Madras observatory 
wherewith to «take accurately great zenith distances and vye 
must express our confident hope that such insufficiency will soon 
cease to be a subject. of eoniplmut and reproach. The surmise 
of Captain Warren, inhis last paragraph, as to the unequal effects 
of refracti^ at ffiftWrent periods of the night and day, is, de- 
serving of serious consideration of as 
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--periments for ascertaininga point, which, if Established, would 
be highly conducive to important discoveries in an interesting 
but imperfectly known branch of natural philosophy ” 

■V ■ * * ' * * - • ■ 

0 Art . IX*— Translations of two Letters of Xadir Shah ; with 
intrailui ton / Observations in a iMter to the President . By 
Brigadier-General John Malcolm . * 

In the first of these letters Nadir gives an account of his sub- 
jugation of Herat. — The second, to his son, relates to the con- 
quest of Dehli. Both, together with the introductory letter of 
the gallant Brigadier, are curious, and illustrative of the character 
i)f Nadir £hah,(the Napoleon of the East), and of the history of 
the period to which they relate. A collection is extant of letters 
and original state papers of this enterprising aud, for a time, suc- 
cessful villain, made by his favourite secretary; which is held in 
high estimation in Persia, not only on account of the light, if 
throws on the history of that empire, but from the excellence of 
Its style. From this source General Malcolm hass elected these 
two letters ; and we are glad to see a notification of his inten- 
tion of communicating others through the same channel. We 
had marked some passages that we. intended to extract for the 
amusement of our readers, but must be now content to refer 
them to the volume. 


Art. X* — Travels in various Countries of Europe , Asw } 
and Africa . By Edward Daniel Clarke, L.L.D. Part 
the Second. Greece, Egypt fund the Holy Ijxnd. Section 
* the First. Cadell and Davies, Strand, London. 1812. 

This ponderous quarto, of seven hundred and thirteen pages, 
which constitutes only the first section of the second part of Dr. 
Clarke's Travels, is one of the most entertaining books of its 
iiie that has lately fallen under our notice, hr aspect, however, 
it reminds us of the form and substance in whfch the ! ucubra*- 
' Ainsworth, ^ Tittletota, Boyer, Chambaud, and other 
useful Writers of that class have, from time immemorial, been 
presented to out view ; but the adventurous reader, who is Bold 
enoughtO Attack the monster, w ill find him not al together so for- 
midable as uitebt hive been expected. Td drop the metaphor, 

' ibe : 'in this ' book a great variety of verf’-pfeaWhl 

and de8perSte:8direflturi’K, somt curious and I jrt ei jfe rf jag 
pictures, a few discds«6ia sufficiency corfect/ and not too 
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learned for the modern taste, ami iti short, may be conducted 
with pleasure over rather a hackneyed load, by the liveliness 
and novelty of Df. Clarke’s remarks and information. 

We do certainly think that a less expensive and majestic form 
would have been more appropriate to the nature of the inform- 
ation conveyed : for after-dinner use in an easy chair, the 
octavo is a much more*couvenieut substance both in shape and 
weight. Hut when we consider the reasonable and cogent ar- 
guments which both authors and booksellers have to allege in 
favour of the system of quartos, we check our pen, and are al- 
most satisfied to admit that like servants, beards, clothes, and 
other articles of that nature, they are a necessary though a some- 
what troublesome evil. 

Dr. Clarke, in a previous quarto, which it is neither our duty, 
nor inclination to review, conveyed himself and his readers to 
the most ancient capital of the Christian world, where we find 
him, at the opening of this volume, occupied in the means of 
gaining access, with safety and secrecy, to the l^cesses of the serag- 
lio, — the vain object of the hopes and wishes of former travellers. 
'The times were propitious for such an enterprize. “ The harmony 
existing between England and the Pork?, at the critical juncture, 
\v;hen Egypt was to be restored to the Turks by Eritish valour,” 
gave greiit facilities to the execution of any project which an 
Englishman, with money, might choose to undertake. Having 
obtained entrance, the imperial armoury was the first object of 
his attention, where, to his “ great gratification, he beheld the 
weapons, shields, and military engines of the Greek emperors, 
exactly corresponding with those represented on the medals and 
bas reliefs of the ancients, suspended as trophies of the cap- . 
ture of the city by the Turks.” He was, however, allowed but 
a transient view of these curiosities. The appearance of a bos- 
langby (one of the guards of the seraglio), obliged him to re- 
treat ; but the view was sufficient, as he justly observes, u to 
excite a belief that other interesting remains of the palace of the 
Caesars might also be similarly preserved ” This conjecture, 
indeed, he had an immediate opportunity of verifying, for some 
pages of the saraglio brought him several fragments of a magni- 
J&cent vase of jaspar agate, which the sultan had dashed'to pieces 
ip a momenUof rage, and which exhibited one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of the Grecian art. These fragments had been 
sold to a poor lapidary of the city, from whom Dr. Clarke purchas- 
ed them, apd they are now reserved for annual exhibition? during 
a course of public dectures at Cambridge.^ The, vase consistecl 
of prte^ntire piece of green jaspar agate, beautifu)ly:yat||pafed. # 
jays ■ foripod to the 
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head of a griffin (carved ift all the perfection of the finest 
cameo), whose extended wings and claws cover the entire sur-» 
face. The difficulty of working a siliceous concretion of such 
extraordinary hardness needs not to be specified ; it may be pre- 
sumed that the entire life of the alicicnt lapidary, by whom it was 
wrought, could have been scarcely adequate to such a perform- 
ance; nor do we at all know in what manner the work was ef- 
fected. Yet there are parts of it in which the sides of the vase 
are as thin as the finest porcelain/* (P. 12.) 

Dr. Clarke's next enterprise in the seraglio was of a mo**? 
hazardous nature, no less than that of penetrating within the 
“ charem itself, or apartments of the women,” and the most 
secluded haunts of the Turkish sovereign. To this he seems to* 
have been encouraged bv the account given him by a Swedish 
gentleman, secretary and chaplain to his country’s mission, and 
a friend of the principal gardener of* the seraglio, who w as at 
that time a German. The gardener and the Swede were 
sitting together one^morning, 

“ When the cries of the black eunuchs, opening the door of the 
charem, which communicated wit’.? the seraglio gardens, an- 
nounced that these ladies were^oing to take the air. In order to 
do this, it was necessary to pass the gates adjoining the gardener’s 
lodge ; where an arubat * was stationed to receive them, in which 
it was usual for them to drive round the walks of the, seraglio, 
within tile walls of the palace. Upon these occasions, the black 
eunuchs examine every part of the garden, and run before the wo- 
men, calling out to all persons to avoid approaching or beholding 
them, under pain of death. The gardener, and his friend the 
Swede, instantly dosed all the shutters, and locked the doors. 
The black eunuchs, arriving soon after, and finding the lodge 
shut, supposed the gardener to be absent. Presently followed the 
sultan mother, with the four principal sultanas, who were in high 
glee, romping and laughing with each other. A small scullery 
window of the gardener’s lodge looked directly towards the gate 
through which these ladies were to pass, and were separated from 
it , only % a few yards. Here, through two small gimlet holes, 
bored for the purpose, they beheld very distinctly tire features of ; 
the women, whom they described as possesai tfttraordinary 
beauty* Three of the four were Georgians, having /dark com- 
plexions jsuid very long dark hair; but the fourth was remarkably ;; 
fair ; aiidher hair, also of singular length and thick A ess, was of a 
daxen cdlbttr: neither were their teeth dyed black;, as those of Tttffcf) 
ish generally are. The Swedish gentleman said, he was * 

** 1 four wheels, with lattice# windows at the sides, 

.^g^Ppoiioeal those who are wit hin. It is almost the only s^ecimr of aw*-./ 
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tthftost sure they Suspected they w6re seen, from the address they 
nramfested, in displaying their charms, and in loitering at the 
gate* This gavefiim and his friend no small degree of terror, as 
theft would have paid for their curiosity; with their lives, if any 
such suspicion had entered the mftidsof the black eunuchs. He 
decri bed their dresses as rich beyond all that can be. imagined. 
Long spangled robes, open in front, with pantaloons embroidered 
in gold and silver, and covered by a profusion of pearls and pre- 
cious stones, displayed their persons to great advantage ; but were 
so heavy, as actually to encumber their motion, and almost to iin- 
peie their talking. Their hair hung in loose and very thick 
tresses, oh each side their cheeks; falling quite down to the waist, 
and covering their shoulders behind. Those tresses were quite 
powdered with diamonds, not displayed according to any studied 
arrangement, but as if carelessly scattered, by handfuls, among 
their flowing locks. On the top of their heads, and rather leaning 
to one side, they wore, each of them, a small circular patch or dia- 
dem. Their faces, necks, and even their breasts, were quite ex* 
posed; not one of them having any veil.” (F. 13.) 

This same German gardener (who, we trust, will not be in the 
grand seignor’s service when the work before us reaches Con- 
stantinople) offered to shew Dr. Clarke the interior of the 
seraglio, and of the charem, provided be would come during 
the season of Ramadan, when the guards, being up alt night, 
would be stupified during the day by sleep and intoxication. 
This offer was accepted, and the result is, in truth, of no very 
interesting nature ; at least it has no other interest than that of 
originality, being the description of scenes hitherto impervious 
to the eyes of Europeans. Kiosks, trellis-work, lustres, arbours, 
ottomanes, embroidered sofas, and artificial fountains, diS* 
posed in bad taste, distinguished the sultan’s uardens and apart- 
ments, r to which the whole magnificence of the seraglio is con- 
fined; for we were almost shocked to find that the fabulous 
splendour of the charem sinks, upon ocular demonstration, 
into a suite of cumbrous and shabby apartments, which seem to 
prognosticate that their pleasures are secluded from the public.eye 
through a’ niggardly, no less than a jealous spirit. The mmek of 
the intruders were by no means at ease during the pr ogress o# 
tliil examination— a ;/ French painter, .Who accompanied Dfo 
jfor the* purpose of drawing . anylimiohs scene that might ' 
P^seiit itself was s0^;oppressed by hisjfgSrs that he could oot.; 
ta|te>pe hasty sketch, which by -the way lie afterwards 
and we have no doubt that the catastrophe related by 
where the deteettou of the curiosity of an intruder 
life vpn tbe^ than pne** on. : , 

vol iv. koJ yii. ‘ ■ n \ 
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After these general observations we shall not be expected to fol* 
low l)r. Clarke through the bowers, palaces, f nd arcades of the 
seraglio, nor to recount his hair lwcadth escapes from the clutches 
of die eunuchs. We shall therefore proceed to the next curiosi- 
ties which fell under his observation at Constantinople; These 
were sets of dancing and howling dervishes — conjurers w ho, under 
the pretence of religion, extrac t money ‘from the pockets of the 
curious or die credulous, in return for tricks of the most contempti- 
ble legerdemain. Of the veneration in which they are held by per- 
sons of education, the following retort courteous upon on# of 
them by a Swiss gentleman may give a competent idea. 

€t A Swiss gentleman, acting as goldsmith and jeweller to the 
Grand Signior, invited us, with a large party of English, to dine at 
bis house in Constantinople. Wheu dinner was ended, one of the 
How ling Dervishes, the most renowned for miraculous powers, was 
brought in, to amuse the com} winy as a common conjuror. Taking 
his seat on a divan at the upper end of the room, he practised all 
the tricks we had Sj;en at the mosque, with the exception of the hot 
irons, for which he confessed lie was not prepared. He affected, 
to stab himself, in the eyes and cheeks, with large poi guards ; but, 
upon examination, we soon discovered that the blades of the wea- 
pons were admitted by springs into their handles, like those used 
upon the stage in our theatres. A trick which he practised w ith 
extraordinary skill and address, was that of drawing a sabre across 
his naked body, after having caused the skin of the abdomen to 
lapse over it. 

“ As soon as his exhibition ended, we were told by our host that 
the Dervish should now bear testimony to a miracle on our part : 
and, as he had no conception of the manner in which it was brought 
about, it was probably never afterwards forgotten by him. A large 
electrical apparatus stood within an adjoining apartment; the 
conductors from which, passing into the room, as common bell*, 
wires, had been continued along the seat occupied by the Dervish, 
reaching the whole length of the divan. As soon as he began to 
take breath, and repose himself from the fatigue of his tricks, a 
shock from the electrical machine was communicated, that made 
him leap higher than ever he had done for the name of Mohammed* 
Seeing no person near, and every individual of the company affect- 
ing the utmost tranquillity and unconcern, he was perfectly panic- 
struck. Ashamed, however, that an inspired priest, and one of the 
guardians of the miracles of Islam ism, .should bftray causeless 
alarm, be ventured once more to resum,e his seat: whence, as he 
sat trembling, a second shock sent him fairly out of the house; nor 
could any persuasions of our’s, accompanied by a promise of ex- 
plainkg the source of his apprehension, prevail upon him to return, 
^v^j^^pthe payment which was due to min/' (P. 4^) 

^.recollect that Mr, ^ownefort gives a plate and** eonow 
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description of the dancing dervishes of Constantinople, and the 
neighbourhood. | 

During the remainder of lib stay at Constantinople Dr. Clarke 
collected some valuable information concerning the research, of 
Greek manuscript many of which he himself purchased — and 
he lias published in an appendix lists of those which are to be 
procured in the principal towns of the Levant. In a learned 
note on the modern Greek he gives an account of a dictionary 
of that language, published under the patronage of the Mavro- 
cordato family, opulent Greeks of the Phanftr, the part of Con- 
stantinople allotted tor the residence of that nation of a 
Voyage D\A uacharsis translated into G reek — and a Vhgil's 
iEneid, rendered into Greek Hexameters, by ilulgari, a bishop 
in Russia. 

The following morsel is also given as a specimen of the ori- 
ginal compositions of the present descendants of the historians 
of the u Bus Empire.” 

. “ EIAH21S. * 

tc *0 Kvpiog Kat/.wovYjZ XxixBxvei rr f v riur { v vd iiOQTr'Arpr, rfv svyeyg- 
crirVfV ho i*drrjra, on yJ evx yzyx cvh Xoyov TET'crapctHOvra 

xx) tfsptcrtrmsfjuv aystAftaJUiv. to •jfAsicrrov ii£po$ r:vu Moyxpjsxv tr { g 
JLvpwirr t $ xx) itzX/jwv a W:ov uTroHSJJXSvwy, lv sv pltncsfat 

xat { aix A $ci$irr r '0\x a lira eif y.?ye$ og fv<nxcr/, xa\ Iv8e$uy,£ycc Ikx- ’ 
rrov Y.OLTOL rov SaG/xov rij; at lx; roO 

“ Aura rd LyxK xxrx Ttxppr^idKovrxi naG’ kxdtrrr.v onto ro itoypvb 
£w$ s\? tx$ 7rivr£ T7j c yvrcfbf, ro cTtLvpnSpitM* £v§ov rou omfyrfav rijf 
Kvgixs Toux&vaf. iTtacvuj e\$ to ’E^yacrij^ evog Kov<psTtEPr r Tdwyevq 
urfoxtit/'Evx &i\st i?\r f c'jjarQvv xxrx rijv TfXovo'ioitdco^oy ayfcvv K^OXigecrtY. 

H Si <rvvrjQrj$ npt,rj shzi y^ocri iVx t\$ kx$s dvfyunroy.” 

** Translation* 

“ NOTICE. 

“ Mr. Campioni has the honour to inform the Mobility and Geri- . 
try, that he is arrived here, with a large collection of forty and 
more Figures; the greater part, of the Kings of Europe, and many 
other illustrious personages. Among them is a Venus. All these ' 
are of the size of nature; and dressed, eaqh according to the quality 
of the person. 

* 4 Tnese Figures are exhibited every day, from the morning to 
eleven at night, in the Staurodromo, in the nouse of Mrs. Thtiroa- 
»ina, above a Confectioner’s shop. The Nobility and G^nfry witl 
pay according to their liberal dispositions; but the customafeM^ 
is a piastre* head." (P. 53.) .. ' 

Dr. Clarke quitted Constantinople on the td ]^ufch>«#?pra» .• . 
'wafted by prosperous gales tb' the Hellespont,- ftfldofecftirMi 
* - N. 2 
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visited the two castles of the Dardanelles. Notwithstanding lire 
objection which M. Tournefort makes to the sfory of Leander’s 
enterprise, on die ground of the* impossibility of a man's swim* 
niing so far, Dr. Clarke record* a rival to Lord Byron, (who as 
our readers will recollect performed the feat), in the person of 
the imperial consul’s servant, who frequently swam across in a 
wider part of the straights. Of the tern? IlXar»r EXAi ?provro£— 
which Homer could scarcely have applied to the straights, in its 
usual acceptation of the “ broad Hellespont,” an ingenious eluci- 
dation is offered by Mr. "Walpole, and given in a note. 'Hits 
gentleman observes, that the proper translation is the “ salt Hel- 
lespont/’ TlXarvf, being used three times in that sense ; also by 
Hesychius. 

From the Hellespont, Dr. Clarke proceeded to the investiga- 
tion of die plain of Troy, and the district of Troas, of which he 
has given some views and plans, that will be interesting to those 
who have entered, or are disposed to enter into the controversies 
upon the position 1 ' of the spots immortalized by the first of 
poets. We suppose that we ought to be ashamed to confess that 
ho speculation is less interesting to us. With all our efforts 
we really cannot work up our minds into a state of enthusiasm 
for it controvery* which has no reasonable connection with the 
excellence of the poem it is designed to illustrate; and we trust 
that it is very possible, and not inconsistent with good taste, to 
feel the strongest admiration for the one, and the utmost indif- 
ference for the other, But perhaps after all, our predilection 


for pursuits connected with practical utility, although we trust 
they have not deprived uv of our taste for works of imagination, 
have obtained such a preference in our minds, that We cannot 
enjoy speculations so entirely terminating in themselves,— -and that 
we have as little right to question the pleasure which an Homeric 
traveller may feel in wandering ov<*r the Troas, as a philosopher 
Ifim to doubt of the reality of the extacy of a country gentle- 
man in folio wing the hounds. Be this as it may, we trust our 
readers will accept this plea as an apology for abstaining from 
the discussion. And we shall proceed to render an account of 
g-taoet adventurous expedition of the party to d*mb the snowy 
ridges and summit of Mount Gargarus, in the district of Troas. 

fiWring the greatest part of the year this mountain, Wee JEtna, 
is Willed by a triple zone, One of cultivated hmd> two Hjf forest, 
and tftin£fe0f tfitow and ice. Through former division, 

of dte latter, the travellers proceeded without difficulty, 
jffl^&sfeback, when they were obliged to alight and ittvigme' 
uidScdlty through dpine forest sceqpry, stones mterminped 
■Wli half congested and yritfi 
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the traces of wild boars, leopards, and tigers, whose skins, when 
taken, are a perquisite of the Pacha of the Dardanelles, f 

“ At length we cleared the zbne of forests: all above was icy, 
bleak, and fearful. Our little party, by the number of stragglers, 
was soon reduced to a small band. Neither the Jewish interpreter, 
whom we had brought from the Dardanelles, nor the artist, would 
go a step farther. On^of the guides, with Mr. Cripps, and our 
Greek servant, remained with me. We were reduced to the neces- 
sity of advancing upon our hands and feet, neither of which made 
thf! smallest impression upon the icy surface of the snow. Soon 
afterwards we found ourselves flanging over the brink of a preci- 
pice so tremendous, that the slightest slip of one of oiu feet would, 
we perceived, afford a speedy passage to eternity. Here our servant 
refused to proceed, and the guide was only prevented from leaving 
me by brandy. I therefore prevailed on Mr. Cripps, much against 
his inclination, to remain behind; and, by making bole# for our 
hands and feet, advanced with the guide. The mountain ha# four 
points of eminence toward the summit, each of which is higher 
than the other. Our progress led us to theyJrird of these; the 
lowest, except one; and this point we attained in the manner I have 
described. From lienee the transition to the base of the second 
point, over the frozen snow, along the ridge of the mountain, was 
made without difficulty ; although the slope ou each side presented 
a frightful precipice of above a thousand feet. At the base of the 
second point, viewing the sheet of ice before him, my guide posi- 
tively refused to proceed; and finding me determined to make the 
trial, he began to scream with all his might, breaking off with his 
feet some nodules of the frozen snow, in order to intimidate me, by 
shewing how the smallest f ragment set in motion was carried into 
the gulph on either side below us. The ascent was, to be sure, 
somewhat critical, and could only be effected by a ladder of ice. 

} cut holes for my hands and feet, my face touching the surface of 
the steep as I continued climbing. The north wind blew with a 
degree of violence that made the undertaking more difficult; for 
my fingers, almost frozen, lost their feeling. A tiger, w hen the 
snow was fresher, had left the impression of his feet ; and these 
marks proved a valuable guidance to me, in shewing the direction 
I was to pursue. In this manner I reached the second point. Still 
a long and laborious track was before me; but the greatest dif- . 
ficulty was ovef. I advanced with eagerness over an aerial ridge, 
toward the highest point of all, where no vestige oftfuiy living being 
could be discerned. Here the ascent was easier than before; and 
in a few minute# 1 stood upon the summit. What a spectacle! 
All European Turkey, and the w hole of Asia Minor, seemed as it 
were modelled before me on a vast surface of glass. The great 
objects drew my attention fii*st; afterwards 1 examined egch parti- 
cular place with minute observation. The eye, roaming to Gpnr 
stantinople, beheld all the Sea of Marmora, the mpuutq^| ofFjro^ J 
with Astatic Olyfopufe, and all the surrounding territory; coijipte- 
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handing, in one wide survey, all Propontis and the Hellespont, 
with t he shores of Thrace and Chersonesus, ul! r thc north of the 
Aigeau, Mount Athos, the Islands of Inibrus, Samothrane, 
Lemnos, Tenedos, and jail beyond, even to Kuboea; the (iulph 
of Smyrna, almost all Mysia and lhtliynia, with part of Lydia 
and Ionia. Looking down upon Troas, it appeared spread as a 
lawn before me. I distinctly saw the coarse of the Scamauder 
through the Trojan Plain to the sea. The visible appearance of 
the river, like a silver thread, ottered a clue to other objects. I 
could discern the tomb of /Ksyetes, and even IJonarbashy. At the 
base of the mountain, . and immediately below my eyes, stood the 
conical hill of Kuehualu Tcpe, on whose sides and summit are the 
ruins before described, ” (P 13 i.) 

Unless, as in the judgment of the Chamois hunt ova of the Alps, 
(among whom about one generation in three dies a natural death) 
the pleasure of an exploit is really proportionate with its danger; it 
must have been rather provoking to Dr. Clarke, to find, as he 
did by a subsequent communication with the Lari of Aberdeen, 
that, had he selected a more favourable tunc of the year, lie might 
have visited the summit of this mountain without difficulty. 

it is not to be supposed that Mount Ida, and the source of 
the Scamander, would be left unexplored bv Dr. Clarke. He 
has given an animated description and an interesting engraving 
of this stupendous and romantic scene, where 

*• Xunthus immortal progeny of Jove,” 
impetuously bursts in seve ral cascades from chasms on the naked 
face of a perpendicular rock, surmounted bv enormous plane 
trees, and every variety of evergreen tfhrub, and wild flowers. 

The following reflection on the scene does credit to his heart 
and to bis judgment. “ 'Hie early Christians who retired or fled 
from the haunts of society to the wilderness of (iargarus, seem 
to have been fully sensible of the effect produced by grand 
objects, m selecting as the place of their abode the scenery 
near the source of the Scamander; where the voice of nature 
speaks iu her most awful tone; where amidst roaring waters, 
waving forests, and broken precipices, the tniiul of man becomes 
impressed as by the influence of a present deity.* (P. 144 ). 

Having satisfied bis curiosity in the district of Troas, Div 
Clarke re-embarked, and proceeded along the •coast of Asia 
Minor, passing within Tenedos, Seio, Pahuo$, Cos, &c. to 
Rhodes.. Having himself had no opportunity of exploring the 
interior of Asia Minor, lie gives, in copious notes on this chap* 
ter, some observations of the Rev. Mr. Walpole, made during that 
Mian’s travels in the country: they; are the remarks of a 
ad*p|an<i'a man of taste ; but do ^tofappear to contsiw-niiek 
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Smportant or peculiarly interesting matter. Of the channel be- 
tween Scio and the Erythraen promontory, which forms the 
western and southern sides of jhe gulf of Smyrna, Dr. Clarke 
gives thfe following description. 

“ The^scencry is perhaps unequalled by any thing in the Archi- 
pelago, not only from the grandeur, height, and magnitude of the 
gigantic masses presented on the coast, but from the extreme rich- 
ness and fertility of the island filled with flowery, luxuriant, and 
odoriferous plants, and presenting a magnificent slope, covered with 
giifidens from the water’s edge. Trees bending with fruit; the 
citron, the orange, the lemon, the mulberry, and the ientiscus, or 
mastic-tree, are seen forming extensive groves: and in the midst of 
these appears the town of Scio. 

ct Upon first entering the straits, small objects interfere not with 
the stupendous grandeur of tin* view. Mountains, high, undu- 
lating, sweeping, precipitous, inclose the sea on ail sides; so as to 
give it the appearance of a vast lake, surrounded by that sort of 
Alpine territory, where the eve, from the immensity of objects, 
roams with facility over the sides and summit^it beholds; survey- 
ing valleys, precipices, chasms, crags, and bays; and, losing all 
attention to minuter features, is occupied only in viewing the bolder, 
outlines of nature. As we advanced, however, and drew near to 
Chios, the gorgeous picture presented by that beautiful island drew 
all our attention, and engrossed it from daylight until noon. It 
ijs the paradise of modern Greece; more productive than any other 
island, and yielding to none in grandeur. We passed close be- 
neath the town, sailing pleasantly along its vineyards and planta- 
tions, and inhaling spicy odours, wafted from cliffs and groves. 
The houses being all white, with flat roofs, presented a lively con- 
trast to the evergreens which overshadowed them; seeming like 
little palaces in the midst of bowers of citron, lime, olive, and 
pomegranate trees. This chosen spot was for many, years the resi- 
dence of an Englishman of the name of Baimbridge, who had search- 
ed* all Europe for a healthy place wherein to end his days; and, 
although his arm was fractured at the advanced age of seventy-four, 
he lived in Scio until he was ninety -three. The captain of our vessel 
well remembered him, when he was himself only the mate of a 
merchantman, and his master’s ship was laid up in the island dur- 
ing a twelvemonth. He pointed out the house where he lived, and 
the tree beneath which he was buried; and spoke of his residence 
in .Scio as the happiest remembrance of his life. Indeed, the 
praises of this*favoured island are universal in the country; and it$ 
^delights constitute the burdeu of many a tale, and many p song, 
among the modern Greeks.” ^P. 185). , ' 

The straights of Samos, a few leagues south of this pictufissmie 
passage, are represented as very dangerous to mariners. The 
Samians are directed by the Turks to erect lights- . 
-.guidance -of- vessels uavigaling the straight, and 
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lieve the following story, are subjected also to a still heavier 
responsibility. A Turkish admiral, one of whose frigates was 
cast aw ay oil the rocks, insisted upon being fyairi the value by 
the inhabitants. The poor Greek islanders maintained their 
innocence as to the loss of thi frigate, but were soon fenced 
by this conclusive argument; “ Would the wreck have happen- 
ed, if your Island had not been in the way r” 

At Cos, Dr. Clarke discovered a large and beautiful piece of 
sculpture, in lias relief, in the purest Grecian style, representing 
the nuptials of Neptune and Amphitrite. It had been used by 
the Genoese, in common with other materials, in the construc- 
tion of the castle, and did not appear to he at all valued by the 
natives; our traveller insinuates that had it not been for a strict 
monopoly in the avulsion of antiques, which seems to have been 
established by our ambassador at the Porte in his own favour, 
this precious rclique might have been brought home to enrich 
opr national collections. And he utters a pious w ish, that the 
rich and scientific travellers who are now exploring the Levant 
may have influence enough to obtain possession of it. 

/■ Rhodes/’ savs Dr. Clarke, “ .}s a most delightful spot: the 
air is healthy, and the gardens are tilled with delicious fruit. 
IJere, as in Cos, every gale is scented with powerful fragrance 
wafted from groves of orange and citron trees. N uutbci less aro- 
matic herbs exhale at the same time such profuse odour, that the 
whole atmosphere seems impregnated with a spicy perfume.” 

The party', however, u were hastening to the coast of Egypt,” 
and therefore took but a cursory view of the antiquities of the 
island. Of the neighbouring bland of Syme, famous for its 
divers, (who were successful in raising part of die cargo of the 
frigate which even the freight of Lord Elgin’s spoils of Athens 
could not save from sinking) the following singular custom is ro 
la ted, instituted probably with a view to keep up among ftie 
islanders the excellence of the art by which they are distinguished. 
When a man of property intends to marry his daughter, he ap- 
points a day when all the unmarried young men repair to. the sea 
aide* strip themselves, and Iwgin diving in the presence of the 
fol|^r apd the daughter: he who goes deepest, and remains long- 
est under water, obtains the lady. 

Thrp. ; gulf of Glaucus or Maori Bay, on the gpast of Asia 
Minor, north-east of Rhodes, in which are seated the ruins 
of Telmessus, appears both from the views and the descrip^* 
tif>n given by Dr. Clarke to be magnificent by nature, and 
rmrjous fc>r die remains of art, which are still tp be found there. 

vastness of proportion, it is observed, as in the walls 
* or Crotons, may be said to 'characterise the traces 
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*af the 'Dorian colonies all over the coast of Asia Minor,” and 
among them the remains of the enormous amphitheatre of Tel- 
ines$usnovvattest#the ancient grandeur of the people, and the-sub- 
liine conceptions of their artists. The height of the corridor, 
of the pjbrtals, of the benches, amf the enormous masses of stone 
which have withstood for so many ages the attacks of time and 
of barbarians, form altogether a most interesting subject of 
contemplation. u Before the front of this fine theatre extended 
a noble terrace, to which a magnificent flight of steps conducted 
to # thc sea. The beautiful harbour of Telmessus, with the 
precipices, and snow clad summits around it, was the prospect 
surveyed by the spectators from within; and behind towered the 
heights of that mountain, to whose shelving sides the edifice was 
in itself accommodated : nor can imagination picture a sublimer 
scene than, under so many circumstances of the grandest asso- 
ciation, w as presented to the stranger, who landing from his bark 
beneath the facade of this magnificent, building, ascended to the 
terrace from the strand, and entering the pqjtals of the theatre, 
beheld thousands seated within its spacious area.” 

Telmessus was renowned for the art of divination. Creesiis 
king of Lydia, and Alexander the. -Great, both procured their 
domestic soothsayers from this town; but the confidence in their 
auguries would have been somewhat diminished, could they have 
explored a cave carved out of the solid rock on the sea-shore, 
which Dr. Clarke discovered near the amphitheatre. The 
sides are of natural stone, but the back consists of masonry, 
stuccoed with so much art, that it presents a close imitation of 
the rock itself. The intention of this contrivance is too obvious to 
need explanation. Some of those curious sepulchres, whose 
mouths are closed by square slabs of stone exactly adapted, 
and so nicely , adjusted, that the place of entrance could not 
be observed, and which are mentioned by Maundrel and other 
writers to be common in Palestine, are also found at Telmes- 
sus, with the remains of Greek aud Phoenician inscriptions; but 
it does not appear that much information can be gleafied from 
them. 

From MacriJBay the party sailed to Egypt. When we perceived 
in the title-page of this volume, that the author’s researches bad 
extended to Africa and Egypt, we did certainly expect to find some- 
thing more than a mere visit to the British army on that coast, and 
the details of the affecting circumstances which passed there in the 
early part of the celebrated campaign in that country. We did 
not think that history wanted any fresh elucidations on that 
subject, and it is really very little interesting to us at this time 
of day, tvh^t ! |>qartioii the adventurous story fell under the 
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personal observation of Dr. Clarke. Nor can tbe detail con* 
cerning “ our gallant officers, mutilated, hacked, or wounded 
by shot in different parts of their bodies,” winch presented so 
“ revolting a picture" to our fair weather adventurer, reconcile 
us more to the draft made upon our patience in these chapters, 
than the very had taste of the terrific passages, which im- 
mediately follow. Nor was this all. One day leaning out of 
the cabin window, by the side of an officer, who was employed 
in fishing, tkr corpse of a man, newly sewed in a hammock, 
started half out of the water, and slowly continued its couwc 
with the current towards the shore. Nothing could be more 
horrible; its head and shoulders were visible, turning first to one 
side, then to the other, with a solemn and awful movement, as 
if .impressed with some dread tul secret of the deep, which from 
its watery grave it came upwards to reveal." The shores of 
Egypt may in truth be described as washed with blood.” The 
bones of thousands yet whiten in the scorching sun on the sands 
of Aboukir,” Stc. JYhen such scenes as these are studiously en- 
larged upon by persons not in the service, who voluntarily place 
themselves within view of the horrors of war, we cannot but con- 
sider it as a species of breach of confidence. Our soldiers and 
sailors are no less alive to the feelings and the decencies due to their 
dead companions in arms, than the professors of our universities,* 
although dire necessity may often prevent them from being fully 
called into action. Surely there is nothing so extraordinary in 
such a sight as this on the heel of a great naval engagement, as 
to render it necessary for l)r. Clarke lo make the ladies shudder, 
and the gentlemen stare, by dwelling with such a parade of 
feeling on so disgusting a detail. If we are justified in raking 
among charnel houses for subjects on which to harrow up the 
feelings, and to build a pompous sentence, we may fulfil this 
object at home, without going to the scene of a glorious engage- 
ment and associating the disgusting relicks of carnage with the 
blooming wreaths of the warrior. 

Bat to make some amends to Dr. Clarke for thi$ strain of 
vituperation, from which we confess that we could not refrain, 
we will quote a passage in much better taste, and where he has 
doriq more justice to his subject; although we believe that the 
landing of our troops in Egypt lias been before described nearly 
iu the same words. 

P ros any thing conducted with greater regularity. The 
heir astonishment, as they afterwards often related, in- 
bolding a .number of men landed pell-mell, saw . the 
is preserving u regular line, they advanced in their 
igh the wind was directly in their teetfi; and, finally^ 
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fendin'* in regular order of battle, under the heaviest fire perhaps 
ever experienced. Shells, cannon-balls, and grape-shot, coining 
with thA wind, len like a storm, of hail about them; yet not a 
soldier q kitted his seat nor moved, nor did a single sailor shrink 
from thetiard labour of his our. ?5 ot a musket was suffered to be 
charged, until the troops could form upon the strand. They were 
commanded t# sit still i» the boats : and this command* with ‘in- 
conceivable firmness, did these men obey ; with the exception, only 
of returning for each volley of shot from their enemies three gene- 
ral cheers, an effect of ardour in which their officers found itim- 
posSiiblo to restrain them. The feelings of those who remained 
in the ships were not proof against such a sight. Several of our 
brave seamen wept like children ; and many of those upon the 
quarter-decks, who attempted to use telescopes, suffered the glasses 
to fall from their hands, and gave vent to their tears.” (P. 277*) 

After penetrating into the interior of Egypt as far as Rosetta , 
Dr. Clarke re-embarked and proceeded to the Island of Cyprus. 
Of the moral and political state of this once earthly paradise he 
gives a very lamentable description. It appears that “ Cyprus 
opium, n whose plunder tilled the Uonian treasury; albeit well gorged 
with the plunder of conquered nations) more than any country over 
which they triumphed, — Cyprus, the birth-place of Venus, and the 
residence of Ceres, once replete with corn and wine and oil, and 
with all the perfumes of Arabia, is now justly described by 
Dr. Clarke in these few words. u Agriculture neglected, inha- 
bitants oppressed, population destroyed,, pestiferous air, con- 
tagion, poverty, indolence, desolation.” Oiyr countryman Mory- 
son gives a very different account of the state of this island when 
Jie visited it at the laiter end of the 1 6th century, about 20 or 30 
years after its conquest by the Turks from the Venetians. “ This 
island,” says he “ yieldeth to no place in fruitfulness or pleasure, 
being enriched with corne, oile, cheese, most sweete porkes, 
sheepe (having tails that weigh more than twenty pounds), 
capers (growing upon pricking bushes), pomegranates, oranges, 
and the like fruites. Cones or reedes of sugar (which they beat 
in mils, drawing out a water which they seetli to make sugar), 
with rich wines (but gnaw ing or burning the stomach), odorifer- 
ous ciprcs trec% (whereof they make fires) store of cotton and 
many other blessings of nature.” ( A/on/ son’s Ida. part /, 
rap. I,) Olf! .Mahomet, what a responsibility is thine! 

It is at present however rich in antiquities. “ The inhabitants 
of Larneca rarely dig near their town without discovering either 
the traces of antieut buildings, subterranean chambers or sepul- 
chres.-' Not long before our arrival the English consul, Sigtiior 
Peristiani, a Venetian, ^Jug up in one place above thirty idols be- 
longing to die lupst antient mythology of the heathen world. 
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Their origin refers to a period long anterior to the conquest of 
Cyprus by the Ptolemies, and may relate to the earliest establish- 
ment of the Phceuiciau colonius.” (P. 316.) BcsidtA these, 
antienl gems, intaglios, and signet stones are frequently found 
and sold in some parts of the island for a few paras. Dr. Clarke 
has given fac similes oi* some of the most curious. The stones he 
considers as evidently of Phoenician cugiftvmg, and from the simi- 
larity *of many of the letters with the Etruscan, he concludes the 
Etruscans and Phoenicians to have had one common origin. Dr. 
Clarke also enters upon this occasion into a learned dissert at ioiftm 
the origin of Cameos, and subjoins a curious MS. Greek Com- 
mentary upon Gregory Narianzen, relating to a picture by 
Zeuxis, who, though a very famous painter, does not appear from 
the MS. to have possessed the true principles of good taste. 
This commentary was discovered by the Into professor Person, in 
a MS. c opy of Gregory Nazianzcii, brought by Dr. Clarke from 
the monastery of the apocalypse at Patinos; and we regret that 
we have not spacy* to ‘jive it at length. The observations of 
Dr. Clarke upon this island are among the most amusing of 
file volume. He travelled over a large portion of it — explored 
its botanical resources, paid a visit of ceremony to the Turkish 
governor, and collected many gems, silver and bronze medals, 
&c. and some of the stones, for the production of which the 
island is famous, and which Mory son calls u adamants; reputed 
by skilful jewellers almost as precious as the Orientally We 
shall be satisfied with quoting for the amusement of our readers 
the following description of rite women of Cyprus. 

46 The interesting costume presented in the dress of the Cyprian 
ladies ought not to pass without notice. Their head apparel was 
precisely modelled after the kind of Calathus represented upon 
the Phoenician idols of the country, and upon Egyptian statues. 
This was worn by women of all ranks, from the wives of the con- 
suls to their slaves. Their hair, dyed of a tine brown colour, by 
means of a plant called henna, hung behind, in numerous long 
straight braids ; and, in some ringlets disposed near the face, were 
fastened blossoms of the jasmine, strung together, upon slips from 
leaves of the palm-tree, in a very curious and pleasing manner. 
N«$t to the Oalmuck women, the Grecian are of all others best 
versed in cosmetic arts. They possess the valuable secret of giv- 
ing abrown colour to the whitest locks, and also tinge their eye- 
brows with the same hue; an art that would be highly prized by 
the hoary courtezans of London and of Paris. The most splendid 
colours are displayed in their habits ; and these are very becoming 
to, the girls of the island. The upper robe is always of scarlet# 
or green silk, ’embroidered with gold. Like other Greek 
Mfen, they wear '.long scarlet pantaloons, fastened roundthe 
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ankle; aft cl yellow boots, with slippers of the same colour. Around 
the neck, and front the head, were suspended a profusion of gold 
wins, chains, and •other trinkets* About their waists they have a 
large belt or zone, fastened in frontjn' two large and heavy polished 
brass pi ales. They endeavour to make the waist appear as long as 
possible, and the leap*, consequently, short. Naturally corpulent, 
they take no pains to diminish the size of their bodies by lacing, 
but seem rather vain of their bulk ; exposing their bosoms, at the 
same time, in a manner highly unbecoming/’ (I*. 338.) 

JVe would wish to recommend to the ladies of another nation 
when' we have observed a good deal of the same bad taste, and 
too great a similarity with many of these pernicious habits, a 
consideration of the consequences naturally resulting from them, 
as exemplified in die following passage. 

“ As we rode into, the town, we met a long train of women, 
dressed in white robes, the beautiful costume of the capital, tilling 
the air with their lamentations. Some of these were of the middle 
age, but all were handsome : as they came ou^they exposed their 
faces and breasts to public view, tearing their hair, and weeping 
piteously. In the midst of the procession rode a Turk upon an 
ass, smoking his pipe in the most tranquil manner, and wholly in- 
different to their cries. Upon inquiring the cause of this tumult, 
we were told that these women were all prostitutes, whom the . 
governor had banished the city, and whom they were therefore con- 
ducting beyond the gates. Their dress was modelled after a very 
antient form, and highly elegant: it consisted entirely of fine 
white linen, so disposed as to veil at once the whole figure, unless 
when purposely cast aside ; and it fell to the ground in long grace- 
ful folds.” (P. ;m.) 

From Cyprus Dr. Clarke returned to the coast of Egypt, and 
after remaining two days on board the fleet sailed in the Romu- 
lus frigate to Acre, with an intention of visiting the Holy Land. 
The remainder of die volume, consisting of 300 pages, relates 
exclusively to this most in teres ling portion of the world. 

But before we enter upon any of its details, we must really 
preseut our readers with the following curious account of Djezzar 
Pacha of Acre, or as Dr. Clarke asserts, more correctly of 
Seide or Sidon.* Our readers will recollect that this is the per- 
son whose fort w as defended by Sir Sidney Smith, and his little 
band of British sailors, again*? 1 - oil the power of Buonaparte and 
the French army ; and that it was even after an extensive breath 
was effected 141 the main defences of the place, that the French' 
leader was obliged to retire disgraced ami discomfited from hifc 
apparently easy enterprise. It will afford sortie illustration 
to the following passage to relate a fact which we have good 1 
reason to think fotodotf that even while the British officer 
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and the Turkish Pacha were fighting side by side against the 
French, Sir Sidney entertained such well grounded suspicion of 
the fidelity of his companion in amis, that *ne did noA think it 
prudent to drink his coffee io % the bottom during the siege. We 
now insert the portrait of this tyrant drawn from actual observa- 
tion, and illustrated by some original information obtained by 
Dr. Clarke at Acre. # 

u His mere name carried terror with it over the Holy Land, the 
most law less tribes of Arabs expressing their awe and obeisance, 
whensoever it was uttered. As for his appellation Djezzai^ a# 
explained by himself, it signified butch rr ; but of this name, not- 
withstanding its avowed allusion to tile slaughters committed by 
him, be was evidently rain, l ie w as his own minister, chancellor, 
treasurer, and secretary; often his own cook and gardener; and 
not unfrequently both judge and executioner m the same instant. 
Yet there were persons who had acred, and still occasionally offici- 
ated, in these several capacities, standing by the door of his apart- 
ment ; some without a nose, others without an arm, with one ear 
only, or one eye; ^marked men/ as he termed them; persons bear- 
ing signs of their having been instructed to serve their master with 
fidelity. Through such an assemblage we were conducted to the 
door Of a small chamber, in a lofty part of his castle, over-looking 
the port. A Jew w ho had been ins private secretary met us, and 
desired us to wait in an open court or garden before this door, 
until Djczzar was in formed of our corning. This man, lor some 
breach of trust, hud been deprived of an ear and an eye at the. 
same time. At one period of the pacha’s life, having reason to 
suspect the fidelity of his wives, he put seven of them to death 
with his own hands. It was after his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; the janissaries, during his absence, having obtained ac- 
cess to the c harem. If his history be ever written, it will have ail 
the air of a romance. His real name is A chined. He was a native 
of Bosnia, and speaks the Sclavonian language better than any 
other. It is impossible to give even a detail of his numerous ad- 
ventures here. At an early period of his life, he sold himself to a 
slave- merchant in Constantinople; and being purchased by Ali Bey, 
in Egypt, he rose from the humble situation of a Mnmluke slave, 
to the post of governor of Cairo, in this situation, he distinguished 
himself by the most rigorous execution of justice^ and realized the 
stories related of Orieutal Caliphs, by mingling, in disguise, yvith 
the inhabitants of the city, and thus making himself master of ali 
that; Was said concerning .himself, or transacted *by his officers. 
The interior of his mysterious palace, inhabited by his women, -or 
to use the Oriental mode of expression, the charem of his serag 
is accessible only by himself. Early in every evening he regmarly 
retired^to this place, through three massive doors, ev^ry one of 
syh*u^^sclosea and barred with his own hands.* To have krioeked 
• door after he had retired* ar^ven 
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was an /offence that would have been punished with death. No 
parson un Acre knew the number of his women, but from the 
circumstance of a Certain numbe* of covers being daily placed in a 
kind of wheel or turning cylinder, so contrived as to convey dishes 
to the interior, without any possibility of observing the person who 
received them. He had from time to time received presents of 
female slaves; these ha<4 been sent into his churem ; but, after* 
wards, whether they were alive or dead, no one knew except him- 
self. They entered never to go out again ; and, thus immured, 
were cut off from all knowledge of the world, except what he 
thought proper to communicate. If any of them were ill, he 
brought a physician to a hole in the wall of the charem, through 
which the sick person was allowed to thrust her arm; the Pacha 
himself holding the hand of the physician during the time her 
pulse was examined. If any of them died, the event was kept as 
secret as when he massacred them with his own hands ; and this, 
it was said, he had dorie in more than one instance. Such stories 
are easily propagated, and as readily believed; and it is probable 
that many of them are without foundation. \Ve must, however, 
admit the truth of the terrible examples he iriAde after his return 
from Mecca, in consequence of the infidelity of his women* 
From all the information we could obtain, he considered the fe- 
male tenants of his charem as the children of his family* When 
he retired, he carried with him a number of watch-papers he had 
amused himself by cutting with scissars during the day, as toys to 
distribute among them ; neither could there be any possible mo- 
tive of cruelty, even in the worst of tyrants, towards such defence- 
less victims. He was above sixty years old at the time of our ar- 
rival, but vain of the vigour he still retained at that advanced age. 
He frequently boasted of his extraordinary strength; and used to 
bare his arm, in order to exhibit his brawny muscles. Some- 
times, in conversation with strangers, he would suddenly leap up- 
right from his seat, to shew his activity*’* (P. 362.) 

It is gratifying to recollect that the people of Syria have been 
released by his death from the iron rule of such a tyrant. Some 
amusing interviews took place between Dr. Clarke and this 
Turk, which are related in a lively manner, and a well executed 
engraving of the port of Acre adorns the chapter. 

We now proceed to accompany Dr. Clarke to the Holy Land 
•—the scene where the particulars of the holy and unspotted life 
of our blessed Saviour were transacted, and out of the bounds of 
which he never passed during his abode on earth, except in his 
Infancy, during the temporary flight of his parents into ligypt ; : 
the real scene of the crusades, and the imaginary canvas on 
which the ravings of that noble delirium have been traced by the 
poetical pencil of romance. It is not surprising that a region 
replete widisomany sources of interest should have been fro- 
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queiitly traversed and described. And the veneration* for tU 
ruined and desolated remains seems to be one of the fejfv {nous 
impressions which have descended unimpaired from o m -ances- 
tors. As protestants we have #f course ceased to pay any adora- 
tion to tire holy places, but we still feel with the honest traveller 
to whom w e have more than once referred, who “ thought m 
place inore worthxe to be viewed in the whole world than this 
citie, (Jerusalem) w here how soever I gave all divine worship tc 
God, and thought none to be given to the places ; yet I confesso. 
that (through the grace of God) the very places strucke me with t 
religious honour, and filled my minde, prepared to devotion 
with liolie motions.*' 

Dr. Clarke assures us that he has “ ventured to see this coun- 
try with other eyes than those of monks, and to make the Scrip- 
tures rather than ltede or Adunmamis his guide in visiting tin 
holy places; to alteud more to a single chapter, nay a single 
verse of the gospel, than to all the legends and traditions of the 
fathers of the clndch.” Now we certainly think that it was t 
very laudable precaution to refer constantly to the gospel in tra 
veiling over the scenes where this events of that sacred historj 
Were transacted. But surely it is reasonable to conclude that tin 
“ fathers of the church," and even that “ old lady of good intent* 
lions, the Empress Helena" were not unmiudfnl of this obvi- 
ous precaution ; — and as they had the advantage of verifying the 
locality of the holy places by this test so many centuries nearer 
to the performance of the acts by which they were distinguished. 
™aad as the interests and even the emulations of the various 


sects of Christians who have resided at Jerusalem, with verj 
few exceptions, since the death of our Saviour, must ha vt 
tended to preserve the knowledge of that locality unimpaired ;~~ 
we cannot help demurring to the supposed advantages, w hid 
even very superior ingenuity can afford to a traveller Of the l£Hl 
century, who, upon comparing the present face of the courttfj 
wil9» the account in the gospels, should presume, in important 
matters, to contradict the continued tradition of the preceding 
-^j^.cratiiriea, which have wrought their changes On the objects 
; f|pfesearch. These observations are not, of c&urse, intended to 
nppfyto the degrading mummery practised by some of the men- 
dicant monks of the convents in tlie Holy Land.* 

the second day's jourhey from Acre, Dh Clarke and bit 
compauions passed over the plain of ^ftbiddh, “ every 
veredyyith spontaneous vegetation ROdiisliing'-wiiSi die 
but ''entirely neglected s»ttd 
j pT fyrahny and bad policy Of the tyrlttfit 
JBSt tins plain Res fhe’Vnci^ 
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(Joshua «v. 55.), once “ the chief city and bulwark of Galilee” 
Xu the mins of a stately Gothic edifice, culled the house of St, 
Anne, some smcieft pictures, jujrt of the former decorations of 
the church, had been lately discovered ; but from the account 
and engraving given by Dr. Clark#, they do not appear to be es- 
sentially, different from the oldest of the sacred paintings, which 
are occasionally discovered in the ancient European cathedrals. 
From Sephoury, not withstanding the rumours of plague, the 
parly proceeded to Nazareth, a small town or village situated 
Up <jn the side of a barren rocky elevation facing the east, and 
commanding a long valley. An engraving of this nursing place 
of our Saviour is given: it appears to stand in a desolate situation 
surmounted by romantie hills. The plague, the tyrannical go- 
vernment of Djezzar, and the natural barrenness of the soil, had 
conspired to reduce the few inhabitants that remained to the most 
wretched state of indigence ; and to provoke a repetition of the 
taunting question, whether* 4 any good thing could coitie out of 
Nazareth?” The objects of curiosity at Nazareth are, 1. A cave, 
the supposed residence of Joseph and the Virgin Mary ; for build- 
ing a handsome church over this retreat the empress Helena, mo- 
ther of Constantine, has incurred the violent anger of Dr. Clarke, 
who even goes the length of asserting, that this good oldlady would 
have desiccated and paved the sea of Tiberias, had not nature 
opposed itself to her washes. *2. The workshop of Joseph. 3* 
The synagogue, where Christ is said to have read the scriptures 
to the Jews; and lastly, a precipice without the town, which* 
accords with the words of the Evangelist, and proves the present 
site of the village to be the same with that occupied by the an- 
cient tow n. The following singular scenes presented themselves 
during the day, which the party spent at Nazareth. 

As we passed through the streets, loud screams, as of a person 
frantic with rage and grief, drew our attention towards a miserable 
hovel, whence we perceived a woman issuing hastily, with a cradle,, 
containing ah infant. Having placed the child upon , the ar^a 
before her dwelling, she as quickly ran back again ; We then per- 
ceived her beating something violently, all the while filling the air 
with the moat piercing shrieks. Running to see what was the cause 
of her cries, we observed an enormous serpent, which she had found 
near tier infant, and had completely dispatched before our arrival. 
Never were maternal feelings more strikingly pourtrayed thah in 
the countenance of this woman. Not satisfied with having kii|ed 
the animal, she continued her blows until she had reduced, iit to 
atoms, unheeding any thing that was said to her, and only abstracts 
tisg her attentioii frotu its mangled body to cast, occasionally, a Wild 
. and momentary glance towards her child. ; . 

"&H&4. .Iba environs,, and,, walkibj| ;, fb^he . 
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brow of a hill above the town, were gratified by an interesting pro- 
spect of the long valley of Nazareth, and some hilte betweeVi which 
a road leads ti> the neighbouring ^plaiu of Esc! rid on, audio Jeru- 
salem. Some of the Arabs came to converse with us. , We were 
surprised to hear them speaking Italian: they said they had been 
early instructed in this language, by the friars of the convent. 
Their conversation was full of compl amts^ against the rapacious ty- 
ranny of their governors. One of them said, ‘ Beggars in England 
are happier and belter than we poor Arabs/ * Why better V said 
one of our party. * Happier / replied the Arab who had made the 
observation, i in a good government : better , because they tvill noiuin- 
dure a bad one, (P.439.) 

From Nazareth they proceeded to the sea of Tiberias, u an 
immense lake, almost equal iu the grandeur of its appearuuce to 
that of Geneva,” surrounded by magnificent mountains vising 
from the cultivated plains which deck its immediate borders. At 
the nortlicrn extremity of the lake a mountainous territory, 
still called in Arabic il the wilderness,” to which John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus himself retired in their early years. To the south- 
west, at the distance of twelve miles, lies mount Thabor, having 
a conical form, and perfectly insulated on the northern side of 
the wide plains of Esdruelon. In a romantic nook on the borders 
of the lake, is seated the little fortified town of Tiberias, ami 
near it the warm baths of Emmaus. And northward, upon a 
bold declivity the travellers beheld “ the situation of Capernaum, 
upon the boundaries of the two tribes of Zabulon and Naphthali” 
This exquisitely interesting scene is illustrated by a well-executed 
engraving. From Tiberias they crossed the plain of Esdraelon, 
round the base of mount Thabor, to Napoiosethc ancient Sichem. 
On the plain were encamped parties of Djezzar’s cavalry, and the 
Arabs, whose incursions they were sent to check, occupied the 
mount and the surrounding hills ; a trifling conflict, for the posses- 
sion of some cattle, had occurred between the hostile bands a 
few days before. To the historical celebrity of this yast plain, the 
following well-wrought passage bears ail apposite testimony. 

;•/ ; ^'.Here, on this plain, the most fertile part of all the land of Ca* 
(Which, though a solitude, we found like 9»e yast meadow, 
with the richest pasture,) the tribe of Issachar * rejoiced iti 
In the first ages of Jewish history, as well as during 
► empire, the Crusades, and evert in later times, it has 

been Ihe scene of many a memorable contest. Here it was that 
Batakf d ei#cen ^“ } 8 w *th his .ten thousand from Mount Thabor, 
cotorfSM^Sisera and i all his chariots, even nine hundred chariot# 
all the people that were with him/ gathered * front 
JBfttmhetii of Abe Gentile*, unto the ri ver of’ Kishon / .when « ail the/ 
nWpk of hisera fell upon the edge of :dd<ir!^r)e. war A ■. 
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matt 1 eft when * the kings came and fought, the kings of Canaan 
in Taaiaeh, by the waters of Megiddo/ Here also it was that Jo- 
siah, king of *Ju<mh, fought in •disguise against Necho, king of 
Egypt* and fell by the arrows of hy* antagonist. So great were the 
lamentations for his death, that the mourning for Josiuh became 
‘ an ordinance in Israel/ The * great mourning in Jerusalem,’ 
foretold by Zechariah, ifftsaid to be as the lamentations in the Plain 
of Esdraelon, or, according to the language of the prophet, 6 as the 
mourning of II u( I ad rim i mm in the Valley of Megiddon/ Josephus 
often mentions this very remark aide part of the Holy Land, and 
under the appellation of 4 The ’Great Plaiu.’ The supplies 
that Vespasian sent to the people of Sepphoris are said to have been 
reviewed in the great plain, prior to their distribution into two di- 
visions; the infantry being quartered within the city, and the ca- 
valry encamped upon the plain. Coder the same name it is also 
mentioned by Eusebius, mid by St. Jrrom. It has been a chosen 
place for encampment in every contest carried on in ftiiis country, 
from the days of Nabnchodonosor, king of the Assyrians, (in the 
history of whose war with Arphuxad, it is mentioned as the great 
pltihi of Esilrclom*) until the disastrous match of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte from Egypt info Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christian 
Crusaders, and Anti-Christian Krenchmcn, Egyptians, Persians*, 
Druses, Turks, and Arabs, warriors out of ‘every nation which is 
under heaven/ have pitched their tents upon the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and have beheld the various banners of their nations wet with the. 
dews of Thabo r aud of llermon. *’ (P. 

jfSapolose is the first town in the pachalic of Damascus, and 
the stale of the country exhibited a pleasing contrast to that 
■which groaued under the tyranny of Djczzar. ic As the traveller 
descends towards Napolose, it appears luxuriantly embosomed 
in the most delightful and fragrant bowers, half concealed by 
rich gardens, and by stately, tries collected into groves, all 
around the bold and beautiful valley in which it stands. Trade 
teems to iiourislb among its inhabitants : M and in the neighbour- 
ing country the cultivation was every where marvellous, afford- 
ing a mu»t striking picture of human industry ; the rocks and 
stony valleys of Judea were. covered with tigs, vines, and olives; 
the hills laid out with gardens; the mountains divided into ter- 
races in the highest state of agricultural perfection; on all sides, 
were to be seen plentiful crops of .mil let, cotton, linseed, 
bacco, and bailey, exhibiting proofs of the incalculable produce 
which might be raised from the floly Land under a wise and 
beneficent government. u Its perennial harvest ; the salubrity' 
of its air; its; limpid springs ; its rivers, lakes, and matchless 
plains.; its hills and villas ; all these added to the serenity of its 
climate, prove this laudato be, indeed, 4 a iield w hich the JLord 
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hath blessed : God hath given it of the dew of heaven ;:^and thte 
fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wipe.* ” i 

On the aiicient histoiy of Sichem, connected with the stories 
of Joseph, Eleazar, Joshua, &V*. Dr. Clarke has an animated pas- 
sage, which we regret our inability to insert for want of room. . 

A long and tedious ride with the thermometer at 10*2 of Faren- 
hat, brought them to the Holy City. Curiosity no less than 
fatigue had long aggravated expectation itlfc impatience. 

u At length* after about two hours had been passed in this ^|ate 
of anxiety and suspense, ascending a hill towards the south — 4 Hagio- 
polis!' exclaimed a Greek in the van of our cavalcade ; mid instantly 
throwing himself from his horse, was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, 
facing the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the sight hurst Upon us ■ 
all. Who shall describe it? The effect produced was that of total 
silence throughout the w hole company. JVltfny of the party, by an 
immediate impulse, took off their hats, as if entering a church, 
without being sensible of so doing. The Greeks and Catholic* 
shed torrents of teAs ; and presently beginning to cross themselves, 
with unfeigned devotion, asked if they might be permitted to take 
off the covering from their feet, and proceed barefooted, to the 
Holy Sepulchre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of ' 
the spectacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a wretched* 
and ruined town, by some described as the desolated renuiantijw 
Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing and stately metjgfcj 
polie; presenting a magnificent assemblage of domes, towers, jjp|^ 
laces, churches, and monasteries ; #11 of which, glittering in 
sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable splendor. As we dfcir 
nearer, our whole attention was engrossed by its noble and interest- 
ing appearance. The lofty hills whereby it is surrounded give to 
the city itself an appearance of elevation inferior to that which it 
really possesses. About three quarters of an hour before we 
reached the walls, we passed a large ruin upon our right hand, close 
to the road. This, by the reticulated style of masonry upon its 
watts, as well as by the remains of its vaulted foundations of brick- 
work, evidently denoted a Koman building. We could not obtain 
any account of it; neither is it mentioned by the authoft who have 
described the antiquities of the country. 

At this place, two Turkish officers, mounted oil beautiful 
sumptuously caparisoned, came to inforiA us, that the go- 
vernor, having intelligence of our approach, had sent them to escort 
us iota the town. When they arrived, we were nll f assembled upon 
an eminence, admiring the splendid appearance of the city ; and 
being impressed with other ideas than those of a vain ostentation, 
would gladly have declined the parade, together with tbe jiiter- 
ruption caused by a public entry. This was, however, said to be 
Unavoidable; it was described as a necessary mark of respect due 
^tbjip^czzar' Pacha, under whose. . pr$gatt^^ i^as 
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*>f consequence to our future safety. We therefore consigned our^ 
selves tojall the etiquette of our Mahometan musters of ceremony, 
and were marshalled accordingly.^ Our attendants were ordered to 
fail back in the rear; and it was evident, by the manner of placing 
us, that we were expected to form *a procession to the governor's 
house, and to appear as dependants, swelling the train of our 
Moslem conductors. Opr British tars, not relishing this, would 
now and then prance towards the post of honour, and were with dif- 
ficulty restrained from taking the lead. As we approached the 
6ity, the concourse of people became very great, the walk and the 
road side being covered with spectators. An immense multitude, 
at the same time, accompanied us on foot; some of whom, wel- 
coming the procession with compliments aud caresses, cried out 
* Ban' InglesiJ Viva l' In gift err a !* others, cursing and reviling, 
called us a set of rascally Christian dogs, and filth v infidels?* 
(P. 524 .) 

We entered so fuft v into the prese nt state of Jerusalem in our 
late review of M. de 'Chateaubriand's Itinerary, that we do not 
think it necessary to renew the subject in thisylace. Concerning 
the discoveries whic h Dr. Clarke thinks that he has made, and his 
removal of Calvary and the tomb of our Saviour, from their re- 
puted localities, which have been acquiesced in for 1 800 years, to 
a spot at a considerable distance, — we shall content ourselves 
with observing, in addition to our general remarks hr a former 
page, that the whole hypothesis appears to us to rest upon mere 
conjecture; and, although there be neither u impiety nor teme- 
rity in venturing to surmisty that the hypothesis is founded in 
probability, vve think “the existing documents” produced alto- * 
gether insufficient to establish it; and we do sincerely trust,* that 
this subject will not be coaxed into a controversy among the 
learned, who can certainly employ their time and talents more 
profitably to themselves and to the world. # 

After another long philippic against the Empress Helena and 
her architectural piety, to which every visitor to J&^alem, since 
the days of that pious lady, is pronounced a dupe. Dr. 

Clarke describes his visit to the ordinary objects of curiosity in 
the city and neighbourhood: we are not aware that any thing 
very worthy of observation occurs in these remarks; we shall, 
therefore, accompany Dr. Clarke to Bethlehem, the place of our 
Saviour's nativity; a town covering the ridge of a hdl on the 
southern side of a deep aud extensive valley, the most cou~ * 
apicuous object being the monastery erected over the cave 
Safivity* An interesting engraving of this picturesque town il- 
lustrates the following account. . ' 

f * The temptation to^vUit Bethlehem was so great, that, notwith- * 
standing tbeincre^sing alarms concerning the ravages of the plague 
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as we drew near the town, we resolved, at all events, 16 yenture 
thither. For this purposie, calling all our troop together, we ap- ' 
pointed certain piembers of our cavalcade to ketip a look-oht, and 
act as guards iti the van, centre, and rear of the party, to see that 
no person loitered, and that nolle of the inhabitants might be per- 
mitted to tdutrh us, or our horses and camels, on any account what-* 
soever.. In this manner we passed entirely jh rough the town, which 
we found almost deserted by the inhabitants, who, having fled the* 
contagion, were seen stationed in tents over all the neighbour- 
ing hills. * It appeared to be a larger place than we expected to And:* 
the houses are all white, and have flat roofs, as at Jerusalem, and. 
in other parts of the country. A nephew of the Governor of Je- 
rusalem, mounted upon a beautiful Arabian courser, umguificeutiy * 
accoutred, rode near the centre of our caravan. He had volun- 
teered his company, as he said, to ensure ;is respect, and as a 
mark of the governor’s condescension. To our very great embar- 
rassment, we had no sooner arrived in the nftddle of Bethlehem, 
than some of the inhabitants, at. the sight of this man, came to- 
wards him 1o salute him ; and, in spite of all our precautions and re- 
monstrances, a Bethachciuite of some consideration came and con- 
versed with him, placing liis arin upon the velvet, saddle-cloth 
which covered his horse’s haunches. This, we knew , would be suf- 
ficient to communicate the plague to every one of us; therefore 
there was no alternative, but to insist instantly upon the young 
grandee’s immediate dismissal. However, when our resolutions 
were made known to him, he positively refused to leave the party : 
upon this, we were compelled to have recourse to measures which 
proved effectual ; and he rode off, 10 full speed, muttering the 
curses usually bestowed on Christians, * for cur insolence and 
cowardice. We reached the great gate of the. convent of the Na- 
tivity without further accident; but did not choose to venture in, 
both on account of the danger, and the certainty of beholding over 
agaity much of the same sort of mummery which had so frequently 
put our patience to the proof in Jerusalem. Passing close to its 
walls, w« took our course down into the deep valley which lies 
uponits noj^fceasteru side; visiting the place where tradition 
says the angel^with a multitude of the heavenly host, appeared to 
the Snepherdsbf JudfiCa, with the glad tidings of our Saviour’s na- 
tivity ; and finally halting in an olive-plantation at the bottom of 
th^iy«LlIev below^ the convent and the town.” (P/614.) 

• walls of Bethlehem they stopped to refresh .ifliejtn- 

a draught of its “ pure and delicious water,” "in re*: ■ 
•* fer^jK |o ( yiibich Dr. Clarke gives the |V»1 low ing ingeniou sill us- 
trapbii, ^ David being a native of Bethlehem, calls to niiiid 
: during (lie sultry days of harvest, a well near the gate of* th<£, 
town, of whose delicious water he had often tasted, and expresses 
\ an earnest desire to assuage his thirst by drinking of that limpid 
■ ."And David longed and . bltlpTii at 
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WOULD Grfcfe* ME BRINK OF THE WATER OF THfE WELL OF 

■ BethLehem, which is by the gate (Sam chap, xxiii.). 
It will be recollected, that tliite loyal and mighty men fought 
their way throu^i tlA Philistine garrison, procured tVse draught, 
and laid it at the feet of their sovereign. It will also be recol- 
lected with what not^e self-denial lie declined the proffered 
luxury, and how frequently the example has been followed by 
oilier celebrated commanders of ancient and modern times. 

From Bethlehem Dr. Clarke and his friends made their way, 
wfth some risk, through hordes of hostile Arabs, to Rama (see 
Jeremiah ,xxxi, 15.), and thence to Joppa or Jaffa. The road, 
and particularly the neighbourhood of the towns, were strewed 
with dead bodies, victims of the plague, which was raging with 
great fury in this part of Palestine. From this place they re- 
turned by sea to A ore, and the approach to Mount Carmel and 
the Bay of Acre concludes the lirsl section of the Second Part 
of Dr. Clarke’s Travels. 

I pon the whohywe cannot entirely exculpate Dr. Clarke from 
the change of bookmaking ; a large proportion of this very large 
volume is the result of his observations oil countries through 
which he made but a vciy rapid passage : and even at the most 
interesting points of which he cun scarcely he said to have done 
more than merely to have touched. We admit, however, with 
pleasure, that the “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit/Vmay, with 
few exceptions, be applied Jo him; that his work is evidently the 
production of a scholar and a gentleman ; that since his return, 
lie appears to have taken laudable pains to enrich his scanty ma- 
terials by reading, and by contributions from othew*; and that 
to those who have not made the more ancient and laborious 
travels in the Levant their study, who have neither leisure nor 
patience to toil through the pages of Tournefort, Le Brun, Spoil, 
Wheeler, Pococke, Norden, or the French travellers, this volume 
will give a very competent idea of the interesting countries of 
which it treats. Hie task of reading goes off lightly, and as we 
have before observed, there is nothing heavy belonging to the 
book but its bulk. This evil is considerably a deviated by the 
numerous plates and vignettes (no fewer than 54) which repre- 
sent’ the most notable scenes in the course of the travels. Thejr* 
have all the appearance of accuracy, and as they relate to places 
which few readers can hope to see, but w ith which all timsj AVtsh 
to become acquainted, they impart a peculiar value to 
volume* ' • 
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Art. XL— Sehn&m. By Samuel Horsley. LL.D. F.R.S. 
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If the mind is the man, then the production of posthumous 
volumes is nearly akin to the resuscitation of the individual himself. 
Itt ah age therefore not very fruitful in tlieologians it was with 
^ftio small satisfaction that we welcomed the publication of the two 
volumes of Sermons from the masterly pen of Dr. Horsey 
which preceded this. Even the skin of John Ziscsa fought the 
battles of his country, and the very ghost of hfs lordship is per- 
haps a more powerful champion of sound divinity than some 
pt the^nore material comba tan’s who have survived him. It was 
therefore with considerable regret that we suffered those volumes 
to go forth on their career without expressing our admiration of 
them in our early numbers. The very chariot of a hero was 
celebrated; and we should have felt ourselves aggrandized by 
tiiaking our own pages the vehicle of any portion of those of Dr. 
Horsley. His son, however, having now once more, by the 
publication of die thiid volume of Sermons, supplied us with 
ail opportunity of pursuing the steps of Lis loidship, and having 
told us, moreover, that this opportunity will be the last we shall 
enjoy of contemplating him as a preacher, we of course gladly 
embrace it : and we feel assured that our readers wdl be grate- 
ful for another view of this extraordinary tium — will rejoice to 
see even the dim shadow of the individual, whose death was 
mourned through all the commonwealth of letters. 

In addition to this desire of doing honour <o Dr. Horsley, 
another circumstance renders us eager to enter upon some 
investigation of his writing*. Hie fact is, that though per- 
haps full credit has been dime to their profundity and acute- 
ness, they have never been examined in thtir most important 
point of view; viz. in their influence upon the national 
fyeligim. The bishop has been contemplated chiefly as an 
mandated individual; whereas he ought to be examined us 
” a Species whom, in a measure, he has assisted to create. 

.and distance of the luminary have been pretty accu- 
rmsmeh; but not its bearing upon surrounding bodies, and 
especially its influence upon the particular sphere in which it 
*■ moves. . Now it is this deficiency which it is in part the design 
;; of the present article to supply. And, moreover, as some specific 
remarks will be expected upon the volume now before us, and as 
in comparing ^he doctrines and the reputed character of the 
btsjg^a case of somewliat difficulLsofotim we shall 
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follow this order in the observations which succeed. First, we 
ehali notice the present volume — then proceed to examine 4he* 
general character of the bishoj? as a theologian, and his influence 
upon the national religion — and .in the last place, though very 
briefly, attempt the solution of the phenomenon to which vye 
have referred. .■ * , , ; 

TJie present volume contains fifteen Sermons, of which it is 
no small praise to say, that they are not, as to talent* inferior to 
his other Sermons, nor unworthy of himself. Six of them are 
oM acquaintances; but the editor has done an acceptable service 
by taking them out of their floating condition as pamphlets, and 
bringing them ft> a safe anchorage in a capacious octavo. The 
Other nine are from MSS. in his own possession ; and we have 
io thank him for this spontaneous circulation of his patrimonial 
wealth, and for thus considering the public as well as himself the 
heirs of his illustrious father. 


The first four Sermons are on Malachi iii. 1, 2 — “ The Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple,” &c.; they are 
fine specimens of that grantl style of exposition for which the 
bishop is distinguished. It will he seen hereafter that our confi- 
dence in his lordship as an cxplorator, where a new ground is to be 
tried, or an impregnable fortress to be attacked, is not unbounded. 
Hut as he passes unassailed through the sacred territory, doing 
honour to the soil and erecting columns of glory to its God, it is 
truly delightful to follow a march so grandly conducted^ and to 
refresh the eye with monuments so exquisitely wrought. The 
only point on which we presume to differ from this great inter- 
preter in his exposition of this particular passage is, as to his 
conception of the u ironical ” meaning of the words “ whom ye 
seek/’ and, “ whom ye delight in.” Irony is very rarely, we think, 
employed in scripture, and perhaps never where God himself is 
the speaker; neither is it suited to the dignity or the solemn 
compassion of the divine character. It is the more remarkable 
that the bishop should have resorted to this supposition for ex- 
plaining a . passage which really presents no difficulty. The 
writings of the Prophets abound in- such rapid and unexpected 
changes of f&rsoii — arc so continually sliding into a dramatic 
character — that nothing is easier to conceive than that ‘'ye” is 


li^re used by a metabasis, and is only a sudden transition in the 
discourse, and that the -*• Lord whom ye seek*” means only the 
Lord,” generally expected by the Jewish people. — There is an 
observation of his lordship’s upon the translation of this passage 
which we think it right to place before our reader*. v^'The 


word here tianslated. Lord (says the bishop very justly ) should 
; be Here then we have the express testi- 
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many of Malachi, that the Christ, the Deliverer, whose coming 
'hc.minounccs, was no other than the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment.” lie then proceeds to assign a reason fir thjs inaccuracy 
of our translation* 

“ It is strange that this doctrine should be denied by any in the 
Christian church, when it seems to htkve begu well understood, and 
expressly taught, upon the authority of the prophetical wrings* 
long before Christ's appearance. Nor does the credit of it rest 
Upon this single text of Malachi: it was the unaimnous assertion 
of all the Jewish prophets, by whom the Messiah is often men- 
tioned under the name of Jehovah ; though this circumstance, it 
must be confessed, lies at present in some obscurity in our English 
Bibles, — an evil of which it is proper to explain to you the cause 
and rise. The ancient Jews hud a persuasion, winch their de- 
scendants retain at this day, that the true pronunciation of the word 
Jehovah was unknown ; and, lest they should miscall the sacred 
name of God, they scrupulously abstained from attempting to pro- 
nounce it’; insomuch, that when the sacred books were publicly 
read in their synagogues, the reader, wherever this name occurred, 
was careful to substitute for it that other word of the Hebrew Ian- * 
guage which answers’to the English word Lord. The learned Jews 
. who were employed by Ptoleuiv to turn the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament into Greek have every where in their translation substi- 
tuted the corresponding word of the Greek language. Later trans- 
lators have followed their mischievous example — mischievous in its 
consequences, though innocently meant : and our English trans- 
lators among the rest, in innumerable instances, for the original 
‘Jehovah, 1 which ought upon all occasions to have been religiously 
retained, have put the more general title of 4 the Lord.* ' ’ 

The contrast of the Jewish ami Christian covenants at the 
conclusion of the fourth Sermon is in the author’s best, manner. 

The seventh Sermon in the volume, which is on the raising of 
Lazarus, is full of curious matter. It is satisfactorily shown, we 
think, that tire Apostltfs are not what they have sometimes been 
. called, u credulous men.” On the contrary, it is easy to state 
instances of their incredulity, but not so easy to assign fdr it a 
philosophical cause. Our readers may not be sdrry to receive 
the hands of the bishop. 

says the author, “ certain modem pretenders to 
superior: widjHp may affect to speak contemptuous! y r of the credu- 
lity oft be vujjKr, and think that they display their 
and pcnetratiOTi by a resistance of the evidences wfenli satisfies the 
v j: genewiify pfmeii* the truth is, that nothing is so much a mark hf 
general batharkm as an 'obstinate incredulity. The evil-minded 
the illiterate* from very different causes* uigSfe htiwey&r in this* ■ 
'..fiy^they are alwgft.tbe last to believe, upop any evideaceiessthan 
• v.^:^^oi0ny of nRir own senses. 
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to suspect those frauds in other meri to which they feel An aversion 
themselves : they always therefore give testimony its fair weight. 
The larger a mao/s opportunities have been of becoming ac- 
quainted with the occurrences of his own and former ages, the 
more he knows of effects daily arisfhg from causes which never were 
expected to produce them, — of effects in the natural world of which 
he cannot trace the cau$e; and of facts in the history of mankind 
which are to he referred to no principle in human nature — to nothing 
within the art and contrivance of man. Hence the man of science 
and speculation, us his knowledge enlarges, loses his attachment 
toon principle to which the barbarian steadily adheres, that of 
measuring the probability of strange facts bv his own experience# 
He will be at least as slow to reject as to receive testimony; and 
lie will avoid that obstinacy of unbelief which is satisfied with no- 
thing but. ocular demonstration, as of all erroneous principles the 
most dangerous, and the greatest, obstacle to the mind’s improve- 
ment. The illiterate man, unimproved by study and by con- 
versation, thinks that nothing can be, of which he has not seen the 
like : from a diffidence perha ps of his own ability to ^examine evi- 
dence, he is always jealous that, you have an intention to impose 
upon him, and mean to sport with his credulity : hence his own 
sense* are the only witnesses to which he will give credit. lam 
persuaded that nothing has so much contributed to spread infidelity 
among the lower ranks of people, as the fear of discovering their 
weakness by being over credulous, and the use which artful men 
have made of that infirmity/* 

The next two Sermons arc on a text which perhaps does not at 
first sight promise to yield all that has been extracted from it 
in tii 6 crucible of the bishop.-*- 4 * The woman was a Greek, a 
Syrophcetiician by nation/* They arc perhaps the most practical 
and devout in the volume. Let the bishop he heard upon a 
topic which, in other hands, has provoked so much censure 
from modern theologians. 

“Such,*’ says the bishop, “were the sentiments of the re- 
formed idolatress, when she had the courage to become a suppliant 
to our Lord in her own person ; and such should be the sentiments 
of every sinner, in his first efforts to turn from the power of dark- 
ness to serve the living God. He should harbour no apprehension 
that his past si as will exclude him from the Divine mercy, if lie 
can but persevere in his resolution of amendment. Nor is the per- 
severance doubtful, if the resolution be sincere: from the moment 
that the understanding is awakeued to a sense of the dahgeira^: 
the loathsomeness of sin— to a reverent sense of God's pet&e^mif? ; 
-^to a fear of his anger as the greatest evil— to a ' 

vour,a» the highest good—from the moment that, tliislfciittdge 
takes place in thjj sinner’s heart and understanding, ShaMNWfer 
may; have been th^nalignity, the number*: afed the frequency of . 
:fci$ >*»■ the efficacy 
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coriciled to God— he obtains not only forgiveness, but assistance;; 
% &xd the measure of the assistance, I will l>e bold to say, is always 
% m proportion tp the strength of evil habit which (the penitent hath 
to overcome.** . 

i 

But we are- afraid to detain our readers any longer upon this 
single volume. We will therefore only add, that every one of the 
succeeding discourses contains, among some assumptions perhaps 
bpt ill-considered, much profound and acute observation, and is 
tfchly adorned with passages of that fervent and devotional com- 
plexion so characteristic of this powerful writer. Any further 
criticism would forestall that more extended examination of his 
general merits, and influence as a theologian, which we next pro- 
posed to ourselves, and to w hich w ? e now 7 proceed. 

In order to obtain a dear conception of his peculiarity as a writ er, 
we cannot do better than contrast his writing* with the great mass 
of modern divinity — with that portion especially of the public 
ecclesiastical stock, which is furnished by the body of divines 
furthest from’ all im]4ut;i turn of methodism, or any tiling compre- 
hended under any. other name of like disastrous import. Such a 
comparison cannot, we think, if faithfully executed, be either un- 
interesting or useless, 'and may at least be ranked with the annual 
archidiaconal surveys of our parsonages ar i cathedrals. 

Ill the first place then we should say, that the characteristic of 
modern divinity is a sort of decorous feebleness and timidity . If 
a difficulty is in the way, the modern divine either wholly evades it, 
or employs the rusty weapon of some ancient expositor to combat 
the monster. {)id this timidity prevail only in the face of in- 
superable difficulties, we should think it well entitled to rank 
among the virtues. The misfortune is, that with many it extends 
to every passage of Scripture that is not an obvious moral maxim 
— to every biblical sentiment which rises almve the atmosphere 
of the nursery. This abhorrence of difficulty has always prevailed 
in a luxurious age, and especially among those nominal saints w ho 
mreof Caesar’s household, in the ages of Popery die Bible was 
'.^^kedVup'firom the lower orders. And we lament to see that 
tbttre are protestants among us who forget that in opposing the 
the Bible, on account of the difficulties it contains, 
they copy an example tart them by pride and ignorance. Ministers 
of the church in particular seem also to forget that by thus with- 
holding that source of know ledge they are admitting their 

own previous resol urion not to decypher the difficulties either for 
#iems(lvjes ^or people. — N ow feebleness can by no means be 

^ -^aigerf aipoif Jji^pTloraley ; on the contracjpft the very infancy " 
pthi^ theological career,hke Hercules, hi^pleimrewas to stranj^ 
Ifrtakc s^ JNor dal he layasidehis club in hs matarer age, 
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On the watch for difficulty, he never hesitated to look it in the face. 
Where others viewed with dismay the giants in the sacred land, 
his resolution Whs to u go fopward.” indeed he is sometimes 
chargeable with a sort of chivalrous temerity, lie encounters the 
giant with die sling and the stone, not only where he may con- 
fidently repose himself upon the aid of God, but perhaps in cases 
where no such aid is* promised him. Accustomed to conquer • 
that which has conquered many, he is too apt to think* that all 
may be subdued — that even first principles are demonstrable — 
that spiritual natures may be scrutinized by a material eye — that 
u God is not a God that hideth himself.” Butlhis romantic valour 
is sometimes rewarded by prizes equal to its daring, lie fears not 
to discuss the most formidable texts of Scripture, and rarely does 
it in vain. The brilliancy of his spiritual weapons sheds a lustre 
around him. By .this courage lie has redeemed much of the 
Bible, which was forfeited by the cowardice of other theologians. 
He has brought much from behind the veil which was before ap- 
propriated to the high priests of literature.* He has particularly 
called up the poor to contemplate many of those parts of that 
gospel peculiarly preached to them, which were before con- 
sidered as removed beyond their tield'of vision. On this glorious 
topic we cannot forbear letting him speak for himself. 

“ It is the glory of our church that the most illiterate of her 
tons are in possession of the scriptures in their mother tongue. It 
is their duty to make the most of so great a blessing, by employ- 
ing as much time as they can spare from the necessary business of 
their several callings, in the diligent study of the written word. It 
is the duty of their teachers to give them all possible assistance and 
encouragement iu this necessary work.'* “The will of God is, 
that all men should be saved, and to that end it is his will that all 
men> that is all descriptions of men, great and small, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, should come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Of THE truth; — that is of the truths brought to light by the 
gospel: not only of the fundamental truths of faith towards God, 
of repentance from dead works, and of a future judgment, — but of 
all the sublimer troths concerning the scheme of man’s redemption, 
it is God’s will that all men should be brought to a just under- 
standing of the deliverance Christ hath w rought for us;-*-to a just 
apprehension of the magnitude of our hopes in lnm f -^apd of 
certainty of the evidence on which these hopes are founded, * 

.God’s will that all men should come to a knowledge of the original 
dignity of our Saviour’s person,— of the mystery or his 
—of the nature of his eternal priesthood, the value of ' 

the efficacy of his intercession. These things are never to 
be understood Without much more than a superficial knowledge » 
■■,yOf the Scriptures of the New Testament ; 

y * t that 4: mm lodge of the Scriptures, which U‘ rteoesaary to 
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the understanding of these things?* is, what few, I would hope, i<* 
■this country are too illiterate to attain. V “ Every sentence of /th(e 
Bible is from God, and every mantis interested yi * the meaning of 
it. The teacher therefore is to expound and the <1 sciple to hear 
and read with diligence ; and milch might be the fruit of the bless- 
ing of God oti their united exertions. And this 1 infer not only 
from a general consideration of the nature ^of the gospel doctrine, 
and the cast of the scripture language, winch is admirably accom- 
modated to vulgar apprehensions, but from a fact which has hap^ 
pened to fall much within my own observation the proficiency I 
mean which we often find, in some single science , of men who ha$e 
never had a liberal education, and who, except in that particular 
subject on which they have bestowed pains and attention, remain 
ignorant and illiterate to the end of their lives. The sciences are 
said, and they are truly said, to have that mutual connection, that 
any one of them may be the better understood for an insight into 
the rest. And there is perhaps no branch of knowledge which re- 
ceives more illustration from all the rest than the science of reli- 
gion : yet. it hath, like every other, its oven internal principles on 
which it rests, with the knowledge of which, without a other, a 
great progress may be made. And these lie much more open to 
the apprehensions of an uncultivated understanding than the prin- 
ciples of certain abstruse sciences, .such as goo me try for instance, 
or; astronomy, in which 1 have known plain men, who could set 
up no pretensions to general learning, make distinguished attain- 
ments.” 


Another quality of many modem divines nearly allied U> timi- 
dity is indolence . None have such cause to fear an enem y as those 
who are resolved to make no efforts to withstand him. . There is 
accordingly a languor, a lassitude in modern theologians which per- 
vades their works, and naturally seizes upon their hearers and read- 
ers. We have read of a city where a traveller was surprised to find 
the people turned to stone. The traveller, perhaps, would have 
been less surprised, had he seen some fashionable auditories upon 
V^hpm the manner of the preacher has wrought a similar trails- 
formation, not indeed like Medusa's head by alarming their fears, , 
hpt by charming their consciences. But this petrifying indolence of 
dl^pod'e^pi^eacher is not confined to the pulpit — it hasdescend- 
^ Sj^ of jpavitatioD to the study. It is incredible how -little; 
p|bpoIogians have added lo the stores of their ancestors. The 
" ’looted the materials, but the sons are for die most part 
at |p build the temple, much less to cross seas and con-/ 
ta^P’ of its appropriate decorations. Is the old trails- / 

iof tfe^^criptures beyond u question in some places wrong ? 
iadeed arp the suggested improvements. Does some m- 
hazard au impeachment of wfeat is really com^t iu the 
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Stations of Christiamty, springiiig up with a rank luxuriance,* 
demand investigation and exposure ? They are met fy acri- 
mony and invective enough ; ImflKhe weapons of the Christian 
champion hang up in the hall like rusty armour, or like Goiiah’s 
sword in the temple ; or, if occasionally wielded, do little more 
than assail the strong points of the hostile body, while they neglect 
the vulnerable heel; — are powerful only to wound their friends and 
animate their enemies. Does the advancement of the age de- 
mand larger schemes of operation, a less exclusive spirit, a fuller 
recognition of what is good in others and wrong in ourselves ? — 
We see with astonishment divines, accredited by their rank and 
dignity, shrinking within .the* narrow pale of their ancient pre- 
judices, lighting with worn out weapons, appealing to principles 
upon w hich the mass of mankind refuse to act — resolutely stop- 
ping short and standing still in an expanding sera oPknovv ledge 
and enquiry. — Does the ardent spirit of sec laris ts require to be met 
by increased energy? All propositions for baptizing old societies 
with a new spirit, or creating new ones commensurate to our new 
exigencies, in the \ocubulury of some who call themselves the 
defenders of the church, assume the frightful names of ostentation 
— innovation — ruin. — Dr. Horsley was certainly uot one of these 
sleeping sentinels of the church : his activity indeed was chiefly 
that of mind; but then it extended to all “things new and old.” 
On every great subject hi* voice was to be heard: that voice which 
was to the church ■ * 

;4 its liveliest pledge 

Of hope in tears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all assaults 
Its surt?st signal.'* 

Par . Lav/, (Book i.L. 275.) 

— He defined the errors of sects, and struck the balance be- 
tween contending parties. His treatment of a single text may 
be taken as a .specimen of his general industry. He searched 
into every comer as if that were the whole; and exartiined the 
whole as if that were but a corner. Intending to write a single 
sermon on a single verse, he finds so much to examine and to say, 
that 'he writes three sermons on the same topic. Whata lesson 
is this to the xninores gentes of theology ! How wide the intse^v# 
between these superficial labourers, and a Horsley toiling in thi 4 
mine of theology. 

jV third sister defect of too many modern divines, is 
learning ; we say a sister defect, for the idle vvill alrii(jst Neces- 
sarily be ignorant. Letters have many debts ‘to teligiotiJ Hen 
1% star of dSte^atmxj tbrwt^ darl^ Sig^s, it 



•yet continued to linger for a while upon the horizon of* the, 
church. And in, like manner religion has large debts to literfte 
ture; for the Reformation originated under Go*i, with that body 
of the clergy who had not bowed the knee at the altar of igno- 
rance. For a short period subsequent to the Reformation, the 
disputes with the Church of Rome secured the watchful preserve* 
tion of that instrument by which the Reformats had won their 
first conquests. — And at this period the Church of England fur- 
lushed her full quota of men of letters.— But after a time, when 
the toils of battle were exchanged for the ease of victory, the in- 
strument of their success w as laid aside, ami the learning of the es- 
tablishment since that period has gradually declined; though some 
honourable exceptions may be pointed out, — and a Taylor, a Bar- 
row; a Newton, a Low th, and a Warburton, by the united force of 
their genius and industry rose above the level of their days, and 
reminded tbeir con temporaries of more learned ages. Yet these 
are a few single vessels on the bare expanse of an almost unfre- 
quented ocean. It is well indeed for us that learning has a sort of 
perpetuity attached to it ; that, as the moon on the tides, its in-r 
fluence isfeJt a iter it has ceased immediately to act; otherwise the 
effects of modern ignorance would, we are convinced, even now 
extensively appear. But the fact is, that others hav e laboured, and 
we, fortunately tor the church, enter into their labours. Poor in 
ourselves, we live upon our ancestors ; we have the privilege of 
rifling the hive which they have stored. But the consequences 
of our diminished learning must after a time di!-piay themselves. 
As the mere name of ancient Rome, which for a season lent 
terror to the emasculate legions of her latter Emperors, at length 
failed to sustain the arums which could not sustain themselves ; 
so there is a limit beyond which our ancient learning w ill not 
uphold us. Fresh heresies, and enemies may arise, that must 
be met on new grounds, and combated with new weapons; and 
if so, where are die champions of the establishment to be found ? 
It might be invidious to name the few living warriors and pro- 
who must u stand in the breach , 1 ” and u stay the plague.” 
Pitt this we may say, that w hile Dr. Horsley lived, he was iu this 
respect a tower of strength to a falling cause ; has literature was 
varied, accurate, extensive; his controversy with Dr. Priestley, 
" whii^h' 7 ®f$t introduced him upon the arenk of the church, is 
ai»qif^; v !dbe most brilliant and decisive of polemical atchieve* 
writings indicate his extensive reading. As 
Homer is said to have killed all his heroes scientifically, the 
Bishop borrows ho illustration, and employs no imagery without 
" Iting us feel that 1m is familiar with the art ^ or science from 
i he borrows. He seems to have ftel^ that w 
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describes as tlse qualifications of a poet, were those of a divine ; 
and he lays' every other science under contribution to adorn that 
of which lie was especially the guardian and the teacher. 

Another defect which we shouirl feel disposed to charge upon 
"many inoderti divinfcs, is a want of candor (ozcanh (heir adver- 
saries. Let. us not be thought to confound candor said latiludi- 
liarjanism. There is a Vide distinction between indifference to 
truth, and bigotry upon points, if not of doubtful, yet at least of 
difficult decision, There is much coldness in the age; but, just 
as hlings chilled will least bear the lire, so these benumbed ad- 
vocates are readily chafed into very flaming polemics. Not being 
Calvinists ourselves, we may surely be considered as fair judges 
of the adherence to the laws of legitimate warfare maintained 
by the A no ininn body of Churchmen towards their cajviuistic 
‘brethren. And we ajre compelled to admit that the ritual of the 
tournament has been violated at almost every point. The dis- 
criminating' shades of sentiment have been unnoticed ; the reluc- 
tant neutral has been forced upon calvinist!*: ground; the Cal- 
vinist has been stretched to an Autmomian; men have been 
charged with holding the disowned consequences of their own 
opinions; tin* pilgrim stopping resolutely in the mere porch of 
predestinarismisni has been dragged up to the very altar. Nor 
can we by any means acquit the calvinistic combatants of simi- 
lar bigotry. Many of these exclusively identify their own sys- 
tem with Christianity. Because their adversaries deny the doc- 
li iues of partial grace, they charge them with disparaging the 
grace of God altogether. Anniniunism is coufottnded .with Pe- 
higianism ; ami the disbeliever in decrees is made to teach that 
man is his ow n redeemer. It is true, indeed, that with all this 
bigotry there is in modern controversy a delicacy of manner un- 
known to the older soldiery. But we kuow not that it is much 
more satisfactory to be blown to pieces from a masked, than from 
an open battery ; or to be punctured by a rapier than knocked down 
by a bludgeon. And as to the rest, modern polemics use their 
own weapons with quite as little mercy or hesitation as their pre- 
decessors. Hcic again we stop to observe, that Bishop Horsley 
has in general risen above the infirmities of his age. It is true 
that he is what Johusoti calls a u good hater,’’ by winch is meaut, 
we fear, an implacable enemy ; it is true also, that now and thea 
a sudden burst of intolerance overwhelms his better judgment;* 
but, in the main, lie is a philosophical, and a caudid, and atieulightr 
etted adversary. Aud lest our readers refuse to take our \vordfof 
it, we extract for their conviction the language iu which he, au 
avowed Arminian, speaks of the calvinistic controversy. ■ * 

Any one may hold all the theologigal opinions of Calyin, h%rd 
VOX*. IV. NO. VII. * 
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and extravagant as some of them may seem, aud yet be a sound 
member of the Church of England anri Ireland; certainly a much 
sounder member than one, who, loudly declaiming against those 
opinions, which, if they be erroneous, are not errors that affect the 
essence of our common faith, rflns into all the nonsense, the impiety, 
the abominations, of the Arian, the Unitarian, and the Pelagian he- 
resies, denying in effect c the Lord who Viought: him.’ 

Again, he says, “ take espec ial care, before you aim your shafts at 
Calvinism, that you know what is Calvinism and what is not: that in 
that mass of doctrine, which it is of late become the fashion to abuse 
under the name of Calvinism, you can distinguish with certainty 
between that part of it, which is nothing bettenphan Calvinism, 
mid that which belongs to our common Christianity, and the general 
faith of the reformed churches; lest when vou mean only to fall foul 
of Calvinism, you should unwarily attack something more sacred 
and of higher origin* I must say, that 1 have found great want of 
discrimination in some late controversial writing, on the side of the 
church as they were meant to be, against the Methodists; the au- 
thors of which havy, acquired much applause and reputation, but 
with so little real knowledge of their subject, that give me the prin- 
ciples upon which these writers argue, and 1 will undertake to con- 
vict, I will not say Ajnniniaiis only, and Archbishop Laud, but upon 
these principles I will undertake to convict the Lathers of the Coun- 
cil of Trent of Calvinism* So closely is a great part of that w hich 
is now ignorantly called Calvinism iiu'erwoven with the very rudi- 
ments of Christianity. Better were it for the church if such apolo- 
gists would withhold their services. 

** Non tali auxilio, nee defeusoribus istis.” 

If ever you should be provoked to take a part in these dis- 
putes, of all things I entreat you to avoid, what is now become very 
common, acrimonious abuse of Calvinism and of Calvin. Remem- 
ber, I beseech you, that some tenderness is due to the errors and 
extravagancies of a man, eminent as he was in his day for Ins piety, 
his wisdom, and his learning, and to whom the reformation in its 
beginning is so much indebted*” 

Another feature of a large body of modern divines is the exclu- 
sion, or the loo faint exhibition in their writings of those parts of 
our religion which peculiarly deserve the name of Evangelical ” 
are now using the word in its only legitimate sense, as a de- 
signation of that portion of religion which is either revealed to 
t us by Christ, or which is more especially connected with his ad- 
tc&L - Our pages have already supplied a sketch of the means 
by which the successors of the Puritans in this country, flying at 
once to the antipodes of their adversaries, banished the doctrines 
of the atonement, of the converting influence o Lithe Holy Spirit, 
m 0j( justification by faith alone, from most of the^pulpits of the 
land. Christianity was indeed professed ; but, in%heir haste to 
^tbguish all the false fires lighted by tie Puritans upon fhe na* 
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iioiial altar, much of the real light, the vivifying flame of true 
religion was extinguished. They kept the temple, but in a de- 
gree banished lift God of the temple. The “ ambassadors of 
Christ** dwindled into the ministers of natiual religion; — or the 
representatives of Pagan philosophy to a Christian people. It is 
true, that when the crisis of antipathy to puritanism juus over, 
those doctrines which had fallen a victim to it were suffered to 
re-appear in many of our pulpits ; though even then scarcely, if 
we may so say, without their keepers. And to this moment these 
high truths feel the fatal influence of the usurpation ; are visited 
with the crimes of Cromwell; are associated in the minds of 
many loyal churchmen with laxity of morals, with republicanism, 
with anarchy. Many of our episcopal and diacoual charges, 
and much of the artillery of the Bamptoii lectures, Stc. &c. is 
levelled at them, under disguised names. Many also of our 
commentators, instead of catching the spirit of the first follow'd s 
of Christ; instead of evangelizing the law ^instead of discover* 
iug Christ in passages which in their fust sense relate to secular 
events ; instead of heeding the eloquent council of Bossnet- — 
u l hi talin legeris hi mi hi Jhe cogites non itratni, f ragile fig- 
whm 9 out ttihernuculnm contcvtnni pel/ibtts , no a nrbem I api dibits 
composite m 9 non tenipfnm divhue rnnjehati augustum ; sed 
Vhristi et eve tenia' s/icnuncnla, sed vivos fapides, sed ipstnn Eli- 
shariat am prevseniis Dei teste in " — instead of illuminating the 
shadows of the first dispensation by the light of tin lust — secularize 
and legalize what is manifestly spiritual and c\ angelica], degrade 
the gospel into a sort of modified Judaism ; restore the veil that is 
removed; and, if we may so say, stiffen Christianity into a reli- 
gion of mere ordinances. Jt would require a volume instead of 
a few desultory pages to shew the extent of this evil. Suffice it to 
declare, in pursuance of our general scheme in tills article, that 
Bishop Horsley in no way shares the guilt of this last and 
leading offence against scriptural truth. He is truly an evange- 
lical divine. His volumes of sermons are chiefly pointed at the 
class of commentators above described ; he reminds us of the 
Koman Emperor pleading for the admission of the image of 
Christ into the Capitol, and they of the priests who refused its 
admission. Let our readers, m proof of this test mouy to ^he 
Bishop, cast their eyes upon the first sermons of this volume, and 
upon the exposition of the 45th Psalm, invol 1. Or if they will 
not be persuaded to go in quest of pi oof upon this point, let 
them now hear the Bishop address hh clcrgy upon the dtity of 
dwelling even in the poorest congregation, upon those doctrines 
exclusively Christian. # ■ ■ 

u I am aware, that it has been vervmuch the fashion td - r fiqp>9C 

p2 
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& great. want of capacity in the common people, to be carried any* 
great length in religions knowledge, more than in the abstruse 
sciences. That the world, and all "things in it, hftd a Maker; that 
the Maker of the world made in^n, and gave him the life which he 
uow enjoys; that lie, who first gave life, can, at any time, restore it ; 
that he can punish in a future life crimes which he suffers to be 
committed with impunity in this ; some of these first principles of 
religion, the vulgar, it is supposed, may be brought to comprehend. 
But the peculiar doctrines of revelation, the trinity of persons in the 
undivided Godhead, the incarnation of the second person, the ex- 
piation- of sin by the Redeemer's sufferings and death, the cffieaeyH>f 
his intercession, the mysterious commerce of the believer’s soul with 
the divine spirit; these things are supposed to he far above then 
reach. 

“ If this were indeed the case, the condition of mankind would 
indeed be miserable, and the proffer of mercy in the gospel, link, 
better than a mockery of their won, For the consequence would 
be, that the common people could never be carried beyond the first 
principles of what called Natural Religion. Of the efficacy of 
•natural religion as a rule of action the w orld lias had the long ex- 
perience of 1(300 years: for such was the interval between the insti- 
tution of the Mosaic Church, and the publication of the Gospel. 
During that interval, certainly, if not from an earlier period, natu- 
ral religion was left to try its powers eg the heathen world. The 
result of the experiment is, that its powers are of no avail. Among 
the vulgar, natural r»;hgion never produced any effect at all ; among 
the learned much of it is to be found in their writings, little in their 
lives* But if this natural religion, (a thing of no practical efficacy, 
us experiment hath demonstrated,) lie the utmost of religion winch 
.the common pv<»p]c can receive, then is our preaching vain, Christ 
died in vain, and man must still perish. Blessed be God, the case is 
far otherwise/' 

In another part the Bishop thu> continues. " That man is justi- 
fied by faith without the wovks of the law, was the uniform doctrine 
of the first reformers. It is a far inert* ancient doctrine: it was the 
■doctrine of the whole college of apostles, H is more ancient still ; 
it was the doctrine. of the prophets. It b older than the pro- 
phets: it was the religion of l he patriarchs And no one, who hath 
the least acquaintance with the writings of the first, reformi-rs will 
impute to them, more than to the patriarchs, the prophets, or apns- 
tlesy the aosu/d opinion, that any man leading an impenitent, 
\yfcketl lde, will finally, upon the mere pretence of faith, (ami faith 
connected with at* impenitent bfe must always be a mere imtence) 
obtain admission into heaven; Whether our Met 1 odist* are justly 
chargeable with this Anlmomum doctrine, is what I will not take 
Upon me to decide.; 1 won! I charitably hope, tlud n is to be found 
only in the language of the more illiterate of their teachers. Whe- 

I $UJr they be justly charged with it. or no, p is .your duty to be care- 
ill, that, in your anxiety to expose this folly, you y ourselves rur 
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wot into the opposite extreme of the Pelagian heresy. Be careful 
that vow ascribe no such merit to the good works of men as may 
claim immortality, as the wai^s of a service: that you ascribe no 
power toman to perform works truly good, without the assistance 
of the Divine Spirit. But then, he careful, on the other hand, to 
explain on what ground merit is denied to the host works of the 
■faithful. It is not that ijie works in themselves are not g«od; such 
as being well done, would he meritorious; such, that, the leaving 
ot them undone, or the doing of them with negligence, or indiffer- 
ence, while we profess to Ik* believers, i» a deceiving of our 'own 
souls. But the want of merit, lies in the imperfection and deficiency 
oi our best performances. And remember always to inculcate, 
that, in this respect our faith is no less defective than ou- works: 
that it is not by the merit of our fait h, more than by the merit of our 
works, that: we arc justified : that there i>?, indeed. no hope for any 
merit of our own, but through the efficacy of onr I .ord's atonement, 
I’ or that, we are justified by faith, is not on account of any merit, in 
our faith, but because faith i j the first principle of that communion 
between the believer's soul, and the Divine Spirit, on which the 
whole, of our spiritual life depends. These doctrinis are delivered 
with admirable perspicuity and precision in ihi homilies of our 
churcti upon tin sc subjects: tin. 1 ‘ misery of all mankind;’ 4 the 
saltation oi* mankind hv Cbrst;’ * the true, lively, and Chris- 
tian tauhf a nr! ‘rood works annexed to laid:.’ Ties*.* discourses I 
would eurne-a ! y recommend to your ireque slimy, us ;n» im* \ccp- 
tionablc smumury of doctrine upon ihtse mi. o.tant, ponds, and an 
excellent, model of < om position lor popular instruction.” 

This, wo art persuaded, is the truth ; and, according as the 
clergy dn or do not ube\ »lus episcopal mandate, will the church 
Bounsli or decay . But this leads us to another topic of the in- 
ijuiiy we proposed to ourselves; \ i/,. the actual influence oi the 
Tiritih** ot this ditfingit min'd man on the national religion. 

Till tin time of Horsley, man), even devout men, infected by 
the national epidemic to which wc have referred, felt a sort oi 
suspicion of the evangelical doctrines. Indeed li t principal and 
most obvious media, independent - ol scripture, through v Inch 
they were likely to behold them, those of pmitiuiism and me- 
thodism, were not calculated to present them in the most attrac- 
tive form to M^;nd chmehmeu. i hey saw them indeed, but w ith 
uimichy or entlnisrusm in their train. Jiut when rescued from 
their uncouth or imjity companions, these doctrines were dis- 
played to the world by the masterly and philosophical hand oi a 
Horsley; men began to discover how just were many of those 
charges of apostacy from the principles of the reformation le- 
velled at us by our enemies. Such, if on such an occasion the 
testimony of an individual may be heard, was the influence of the 
Bishop s writings upoif the author of these pages; and such, it may 
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be believed, was their operation upon thousands. The philoso- 
pher and divine equally discovered in those? now comparatively 
neglected doctrines, the once turning force of Che reformation; 
the present powerful engine methodism and dissent ; and 
finally, the only power by which the hearts of nations or of 
individuals are to he attracted and impelled to their proper cen- 
tre. They saw in these principles a sort of plastic soul which 
would at once consolidate and quicken the mass. They per- 
ceived in them a divine energy, which entering like the prophet 
into the valley of bones, would collect the scattered menv 
bers of the church, refix them in the mutilated body, and at 
once unite them to God, and to one another. By degrees these 
principles have found apostles in various quarters of the laud : in 
the senate; in the pulpit ; in the universities; on a portion at 
least of the episcopal bench; amidst (for fro;n such a catalogue 
it would be a stain on the national character t<» exclude Hannah 
More) the almost sainted rocks of Cheddar. We do not mean 
to say that the Bishc/p is the sole father of this reform, nr that 
if he were so, the children have in no instance surpassed the 
achievements of the parent. But we do mean to *a\, that al- 
though several fathers in Israel seemed as it were by a contem- 
poraneous effect of nature and grace to arise ; there is, perhaps, 
no individual who has done more to direct and to fix the senti- 
ments of this body of men than Bishop Horsley. When men, 
abandoning the formularies of the church, those unchanging 
records of the faith of our ancestors, those great and sacred char- 
ters bv which our creed and om privileges are transmitted to us, 
appeal to the “ new lights of modern days;” the genuine disciple 
of the reformation rejoices to point to this great luminary, in whose 
presence those lessor lights, if lights they can be called, utterly va- 
‘ nisi* . The advocates of the sound doctrines of Christianity appeal, 
with the scriptural to scripture ; with the churchman to the for- 
titularies of the church ; arid with the noisy disciples of modern 
polemics to Bishop Horsley. If denied the shelter of the altar and, 
■the church, they are glad to take refuge under the mitre. And here, 
hapmU it is found, that the weapon of controversy does not reach 
thejfljk \Y hefher it i- that the polemic fears the consecrated 
swoiHof episcopacy ; or, that hy some miraculous process, an 
brthwox churchman cannot discover those errors in a bishop 
wtficii he so fiercely vituperates in every one else; certain it is, 
that iiishbp Horsley is anxiously claimed by all parties, while he 
is tire exclusive property of one. We believe that a large pro- 
portion of those Srho are opprobrious!}' designated evangelical 
• dienes would jejoicef o employ him as the Aaron of their body, 
afold since they dare not speak themselves, to constitute him, 

Mr- ^ ' ' 
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as far as doctrines are concerned, their ambassador to the 
-world. 

There is a topicyn which we feel ourselves compelled, as we 
intimated in the outset, to touch in conclusion. The religious 
principles of Dr. Horsley appear to us to be the legitimate tran- 
scripts of the Bible. Parts of his writings are highly spiritual ; 
parts, perhaps, approach even to the over rectified system of 
Hutchinson ; the whole string of them is, as it were, occasionally 
and splendidly beaded by practical and hortatory passages. But 
it i^ undeniable, that with all these excellencies, his writings are 
also characterized by certain defects. They are occasionally, 
for instance, disfigured by strokes of intolerance, dogmatism, 
impatience, and pride. His giant strength is often exhausted in 
interminable and sonic times not very important controversies 
about inexplicable texts. The very noblest occasions of exhort- 
ation are wasted. if report (certainly at no time a friend 

to dignitaries; may be credited, the life and temper of the Bishop 
had received no very decisive character from the deeply devout 
and self-denying doctrines which he taught. This is a pheno- 
menon’ not unworthy of the attention of a philosopher; and, 
however we may seem to be occupying for a moment the cathe- 
dra of the preacher, we may, perhaps, without offence, attempt 
a solution of it. There is a light then iu religion which is dif- 
fused altogether from the torch of science. There is another 
light, which is nothing short of a divine irradiation. The first is 
the effect of study ; the last of devout prayer. He who possess- 
ing facilities for both, seeks only the last, will probably be ail 
enthusiast ; lie who either over-estimates, or practically dispa- 
rages the last, will more or less, w e fear, approach the celebrated 
individual whose w ork is before us. Dr. Horsley himself main- 
tained that learning in these latter ages was designed, and was 
able to confer all the benefits upon the church, bestowed in its 
infant state by the miraculous gifts. Now, although we deem 
this proposition too broad, even what lias now flow ed from our 
pen may be taken in evidence, that we are among those who 
esteem it an imperious duty to employ sound learning to help 
us through thj* difficulties of theology; still we are no such 
idolalors of literature as to worship her blindfold, or to invest 
her with the omnipotence that some of her followers wou|d 
ascribe to her* Learning can do much, but she can by,nj> 
means do all. She may, as it w ere, mould the inert form of the 
theologian; but she cannot climb to heaven and bring down the 
sacred spark, by which alone it is to be animated. And when 
any invader re-attempts the Promothean theft, it is no useless 
theme to seize again the lyre and sing, 

* Caucaseas — volucre$,furtumque Promethei” 
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W h;le then we contemplate in Bishop Horslev a great e\^ 
maple to his country, let us take care to profit by the whole of 
his example; let him instruct •us at once hit two great lessons ; 
—-The po\\ eiy and the weakness of human learning. Literature, 
without piety, is like the second Temple, It is noble in, its ele- 
vation, but wants the Shcchinah,-- the sacred symbol of the di- 
vine piesencc, 1 
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Letters to the Rev. G. D’Oyley, B-D. in Answer to his Attack on the 
(Edipus JudaicuK. By V index. 8vo. 5ft. 6d- sewed. 

The American Review of History and Politics, No. IV. for October, 
ill/ 1. 8vo- os. sewed. 

An Address of Members of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States to their Coiistitu cuts, on the Subject of the 
War with Great Britain. Bvo. as. sewed. 

Aphorisms from Shakspeare* i8mo- 7**. boards. 

Rev. John Bennet s Lcttem? to a A oung Lady on a Variety of Subject*. 
Fourth Edition, z Vols. jimo. 9s. boards. 





JLiai of New Wort*. 


Three Dissertations of Gaming* Duelling, and on Suicide* By 1C 
Heys, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. 6s. boards. . * 

Spirit or Boccaccio’s Decameron,; comprising three Days Entertain- 
ment. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. il. ios. boards. 1 
Spirit of English Wit- nmo. *6s. boards. 

— y-y***,- Irish Wit. ismo- 6s. boards. 

William Withering’s Systematic Arrangement of British i Plants ; 
with an Introduction to the Study of Botai*/. Fifth edition. 4 Vols, 
8 vo. al. 8s. boards. 

A Description of more than 300 Animals, including Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, &c. New edition, umo. 5s. 6d. 8ro. 1 os. 6d- boards* 
Hanging not Punishment Enough. Printed in 1701 ; re-printed in 
1812 ; \vith a Preface. By Basil Montagu, E»q. Kvo. is. sewed. ^ 
Right Hon. William Windham’s Speeches in Parliament, with an Ac- 
count of his Life- By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 3 Vols. 8vo. il. i$s- 
boards. 

. George Colemans (the younger) Poetical Vagaries. 4to. il- is. 
boards. 

H**nry Brougham’s, Esq- M. P. Speech in the House of Commons, 
June 26, on the present State of Commerce. Bvo. as. 6d. sewed- 

Miss Edgworth’s 'fales of Fashionable Life. Vols- IV. V- and VI. 
iamb. ii. 7 s. boards. 

Mrss Edg worths Tales of Fashionable Life- Vols. I- II* III. Third 
edition. lamo. boards- 

Coibiufs Peerage of Gre.t Britain, Genealogical, Biographical, and 
Historic.-', grtatiy augrnt mt‘d. and continued to the present Time. By 
Sir Egerton Kiydr.es.. K J. 9 Vob. 8vo* 

Robert Southey s Ormiiana, or Horx Otiosiores. 2 Vols. rstmo. izs- 
boards. 

New Art of Memory, founded upon the Principles taught by Gre- 
gor Von Fe.naigh . umo. 12s. boards. 

Cobhett s complete Cohe sion oi State Trials. Vo!. XVJ. Royal 8vo. 
il. iis 6d . hoard:- r 

The East India Register and Directory, corrected to August, lamo- 
8s. sewed. 

^he adventures of a Dramatist. An original Woil:* replete with In- 
cidents, and dedicated to Samuel Whitbread, Esq- a Vols. ismo. 12s. 
boards. 

Marottc's a Vendre, ou Tribouitet Tabkties. Foolscap 8vo. ios. 6d 
boards. 

The R cilia d, in two Parts; Probationary Odes for the Laureatship ; 
aifd Political Eclogues and Miscellanies ; with Criticisms and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 1 6 s. 

Almanac for the Year 1386. Transcribed, verbatim, from the origi- 
nal antique illuminated Manuscript, in the black JLetter ; containing 
many curious Particulars, ittimjrarive of the Astronomy, Astrology, 
Chronology, History, Religious 'Tenets,- and Theory and Practice of 
Medicine of that Age j with Fac Jninile Engravings. 49. 6d. 

' roetRY. :.- f 

An old Fable with a qew Application The Dog in the Mang^hvo 
■ 6d*. sewed. . . 

The Tour of Dr Syntax, in Search of the Picturesque, a Poem, with 
■$8^8. /.R .*cs# 6d. ."Coloured, il. is. boards, ■ 

r^Talcs."' " By fhe Rev. George Crabbe, L.L.B. ' 8vo, ias* btwuda. 



Usi of New Works . 


22 1 

'The Widower : a Poem, in seven Parts. Grown Svo- 9*. boards; 

Effusions of Fancy ; consisting of the Births of Friendship, Affection, 
and Sensibility. By Miss Macauley, Crown 8vo. 7s boirds. 

A few Verses, English and Latin. Crown 8vo. 4s. fid. boards. 

Poems. By John Gordon, Esq. Second edition, taino. 23. 6 d. sewed. 

Robert Bloomfield's Wiid Flowers. New edition. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. 
beards. 

B loom fields Farmer's Bd^» f. cap. 4s. boards. 

Rural Tales, ditto. 4s. ditto. 

Banks of the Wye, ditto, ^s. ditto. 

'* — — Poems, 2 Vols. i 3 mo. 8s. ditto. 

Walter Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. Thirteenth edition. 8vo. 
los. fid. boards. 

Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Fifth edition. 
3 Vols. 8 vo. tl. jfis boards. 

Dr. Watts’ s Divme Songs for Children. New edit. i8mo. fid. sewed. 

Robert Southey's Madoc. Third edition 2 V0I3. 12010. 16s. boards. 

Rejected Addresses 5 ^or the New Thcatrum Poetarum. larno. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Rev. E. A. M. Ward's Reciter, consisting of Pieces, Moral and Reli- 
gious; in Prose ami Verse, umo. 7s. bo nds. t 

political. 

Essay on tne Practice of the British Government. By G.. F. Leckie*, 
Bvo. 3$. sewed. 

A Serious Call to the Electors of Great Britain, on the approaching 
Dissolution of Parliament. Rvo 2s. fid. sewed. 

A few plain Questions and Observations on the Catholic Emancipation. 
By Walter Bromley. 8vo. is. sewed- 

Questions answered relative to the late Conduct of some Members of 
the Opposition. 8vo 2s. 6d. sewed- 

A candid and admonitory Address to the independent Electors of the 
United Kingdom. By W. H- Ynu , Esq 8 vo- is. sewed- 

Right Hon. Edmund Burke's Works. Vol. V. Miscellaneous. 4to. 
cl. 128. boards. 

A‘ dispassionate Inquiry into the Reasons alleged by Mr- Madison for 
declaring an offensive and ruinous War against Great Biitain. «vo. 
as. fid. sewed. 

The Letters of Junius,, together w ith those written by him wuEr va- 
rious other Signatures. Also his private* and confidential Correspond- 
ence with his Publisher, the late Mr. H. S. Woodfall- To which are 
added. Notes, Biographical and Explanatory, illustrated with F <u: Simi- 
liesofthe Hand Writings of Junius, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. &c. from the Originals, now in the Possession of his Son, 

Mri G Woodfall. -In 3 Vols. 8vo. a). as. and 3 Vols. royal 8vo. 3I. 3s. 
boa.ds. • 

THEOLOGY. 

An Essay, wherein the Conduct of the Apostles of Christ, before his 
Ascension, is considered. By C. J. Lyons, B-A. 8vo. xs. 6 J- sewed. 

History of the Waldenses, connected with a Sketch of the Christian 
Chjjfeh. By William Jones. 8vo- 12s. board*. 

lASermon preached at Carfax ChuTch, Oxford, June 14* By the Rev. 
J. Falconer, M. A. 8 vo. is. sewed. 

A Sermon preached at Read ing , M;:rch ? 7, before the Reading and 
Berkshire Auxiliary Bible Society. By theRtv W. Marsh, S 4 .A. 8vo. 

.**• \ ' 



List o/ New Works . 

A Sermon preached before the Society of Missions to the East By 
the Rer. William Goode, M. A. with a Report of the Committee* 8vo*. 
as. 6d. sewed. • < 

Four Sermons preached in the New Church* Duke-street, Liverpool* 
By the Rev. Richard Blacow, B. A. 8 vo. 6s. sewed. 

The Rev, Edward Barry’s Friendly Call of Truth and Reason to a new 
Species of Dissenters. Fourth edition. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Miss Marshall’s Pious Selections from "he Works of Doddridge, 
Bpwdler, See. Bvo . 5s. 6d. boards. 

Hannah More’s Sacred, Dramas, chiefly intended for young Persons. 

* Seventeenth edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Kev. Isaac Watts’s Works. Nine Vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. Royal fvo. 

1 as. boards. 

J. W- Cunningham's Reply to Dr. Maltby’s Observations on circu- 
lating the Scriptures to the lower Orders 8vo. as. 6d. sewed. 

Rev. W. Paley’s Sermons on several Subjects. Sixth edition. 8vo. 
job. 6d. 

Mrs. Trimmer’s Sermons for Family Reading, Abridgment from the ' 
Works of eminent Divines. Second edition. i:mo. 6s. boards. 

Bishop Horne’s Considerations on the Lives of Abel, Enoch* and 
Noah. i8mo. ss. fir: wed. 

Holy Biography ; or, the Saint’s Kalendar. By a Clergyman of the 
Established Church, izmo. 3s. boards. 

The Rev. Benjamin Brydson’s Devout Meditations, abridged. By 
S. Palmer. iamo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

John Brewster’s Meditations for the Aged. Second edition, iatno. 
boards. 

The New Week’s Preparation, Parts I. and II. New edition, umo. 
is* 6d. each, bound. 

Jeremy Taylor’s Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying. Twenty-eighth 
edition* 8vo. ys. boards. 

Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living. 8vo. ;s. boards. 

'*»■■■ ■■■■■ — ■« Discourses. 3 Volf. 8vo. il. 7s. ditto. 

— — Life of Jesus Christ. 2 Vols. 8vo. il. 46. ditto. 

Golden Grove, jttmo. 2s. 6d. bounds 

W- B. Collyer’s Hymns, partly collected, and partly original, de- 
signed a3 a Supplement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 241*10- 56 

Fine Paper 6s. i8mo. 6s. Fine Paper, 7s. Post 8vo. 16ft. bound. 

,Tbe Rev. F. Thurston’s England Safe and Triumphant, or Re- 
searches into the Prophecies. 2 Vols. 8vo. il. 1?. boards. 

^Reasons for supporting the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in preference to the New Bible Society ; partly given in a Charge 
Oft* the Clergy of his Archdeaconry, at his Visitation in 1812. By the 
■Rev. Charles Daubeney, LL B- Archdeacon of Sanftm as. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

^ipccessive Tours throughout ft he Whole of Wales ; with several 
ofthe atfpeeot English Counties. By H. Skrine, L-LR* 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Lichtenstein’s Travels in Southern A fr jea, in the Years 1803-4 
Translated from the original German. By Anne PluraptWw 
boards.. ^.k '* 

Travels In v4riouaCoun tries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By Edward 
bwniel Clarke, L L-D* Part II- Greece, Egypt, and theB<^<L*ud 
^Section 1. Aboard. ,, ^ ' 



The following, with other Books, <§r. have been pub- 
lished by J. Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly, 

' V ' ; • *. 

HISTORY AND MISCELLANIES. 

Anti- Jacobin (The) ; out Weekly Examiner; originally published in the 
Years 1797 and 1798; a new Edition, revised, corrected, and uniformly 
printed in two large Volumes. 8vo. 18s. boards, 

A. H.*s six Letters on the Subject of Dr. Milner’s Explanation relating 
to the Proposal made in the last Session of Parliament for admitting the 
King’s Veto in the Election of Roman Catholics. 35. 

Advice from a Lady to her Grandaughter. One Volume* Small 8vo. 
7*i. boards. 

African Society Report, Part VI, as. sewed- 
Advice; or, the due Management of Income- 6d. 

Brewers Hours of Leisure; or Essays and Characteristics. One Vol. 
8vo- 7s. boards. • 

Beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper on Domestic Happiness. 
One Vol. iamo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Barrington’s (Bishop) Sermons, Charges, &c- nJw first collected into* 
Volume, and peculiarly demanding public Attention at this Time. 8vo. 
9s. in boards. 

Bearblock’s Treatise upon Tithes. One Volume- 8vo. 7s. 6d-. sewed. 
Biographical Dictionary, new Edition, revised and enlarged by A. 
Chalmers, Esq. F-S.A- to be completed in twenty-one V olumes, of which 
six areal ready published, at per Volume, in boards. 

British Druids (Travels of ), illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
ancient Nations, with appropriate Reflections for Youth. Two Vols. 
jamo- 9 s. boards. 

Bowdler s Poems and Essays. One Volume. 4to. it. is. boards. 
One Volume 8vo. 78. boards. 

Burke’s (Right Honourable Edmund) Works- 8 Vols. 3I. 12s. 
boards. 

N.B. The ninth and tenth Volumes are in the Press. 

Collection of Public Acts and Papers relating to the Principles of 
Armed Neutrality, brought forward in the Years 1780, 1781. i VoJ. 
8vo. 56- boards. 

Colquhoun’s Treatise on Indigence, exhibiting a general View of the 
National Resources for productive Labour, with Propositions for ame- 
liorating the Condition of the Poor. 1 Vol- 8vo. 7$. 6d. boards. 

Colquhoun’s System of Education for the labouring Poor. 3$. 6 d. 
sewed. 

Canning’s (Right Honourable George) Substance of two Speeches 
on the high Pried* of Bullion, May 1 and a, 1811. 3s. 6d- sewed. 

Canning’s (Right Honourable George) Substance of a Speech on 
Lord Morpeth’s Motion for a Committee on the State of Ireland, Feb. 3» 
18 1 2. as- 

C&nning’s (Right Honourable George) Speech on bringing forward big 
Mfofcfon for the Consideration of the Laws affecting 4 hs Majesty’s Roman 
CiiiiSic Subjects, June 2a, 18 la. 2s. 6d. 

Court Calendar for the Year 1813* 48. 6d. bound. : .r 

••’•••CdUfofo Peerage of England,:genealogi^,bfographi^, jiM 
adgdieuted and continued to the present Tunc. By SMEgerton Brydges, 
K- J/ 9 Vdfe. 8vo. 91. 9s. boards. 



IholSy f * M&tckard. 


Complete Collection of State Trials, edited and. revised by 
Howell, iitq F.R.S. ; iftVbl*. RoyalSvo. Each Vblttfhe it.j 


T. B. 

.ns. 6d- 

boards 

, Cobbett^ Parliamentary History of England, cb&ttuencing from the 
Norman Conquest, and to be brought down to the Present TiftM?! of 
which i a Volumes are already published at il. i is. fid. per Volunwv 
■in boards ... 

' Child*# Sunday Hook. is. sewed* r ^ 

Cheap Repository Tracts. 3 Vols. By Mrs. H. More, &c. 15s. bounct 
Count de Valmont. 3 Vols. i:mo. 13s. fid. boards* 

Deakry’s Examination of Hr. Marsh's u inquiry.” 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Dealtry’s Vindication of the Bible Society. Second Edition. 7s. 6 d. 
boards* T * . . . 

JDaujhtrr. a Vols. 9s. boards. 

Ded? 'S English: Botanist V Pocket Companion. 4$. boards - 
Egremont on Mildews, is. 6d. 

Elegant Extracts in Poetry. Royal 8vo. il.. boards. 

' Ditto in Prose. Royal 8vo. 2 1 , * 

Ditto Epistles- Royal 8vo. il. V 

East India Calendar. 8s. sewed. 

Felthams (Owen) Resolves- New Edition, edited by James Cum- 
ming, Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Foot’s (Captain) Vindication of his Conduct when Captain of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Seahorse in the Summer of 1799. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Gent*’ State of Europe, translated from the German. By J C. Kerries, 
Esq. i Vol. gvo 8s. boards. 

Hey (Dr.) on Gaming, Duelling, aud Sui^Ic. gvo. 6s. boards. 

Harro why’s (Earl) Speech upon a Clause In the Appropriation Act, for 
granting the Sum of One Hundred Thousand Pounds for the Relief of the 
Poorer Clergy. 2$. 

JonesCSir William) Life of. By Lord Teign mouth- j Vol. 
fid. boards. 

Jopp o.t the Representative System of England. 1 Vol* 

6d. boards. 

Johnson (Samuel) Works of. 12 vols. 4I. 16$. boards. 

Debates of ditto. 2 vols. 18s. boards. 

Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, a vols. 4to. 5I.5S. bds. 
Jesse’s (Rev.) Primitive Truth. s vol 8vo. 7s boards. 

'lietter to the Right Honourable George Canning on his proposed 
Motion in favour of Catholic Emancipation, as* 6d. 

(Philip) Memoirs of the late j Vol. 8vo. lovfitl- hoarder. 
Maryjohrtfkin (The History of) ; or, the Importance of early Habits of 
Siety and Truth exemplified, fid. 

Nuptial Sacra. 8 vo. 3s. si: wed. 

Newton (Life of) by the Rev. Richard Cecil, j vol. ;amo. 4s. boards* 
; : 0jw#V{John) Fashionable World Displayed. Seventh Edition. 1 voi 

*the Pilgrim Good Intent. Eighth Edition. 3a. fid. sewed, 
-fives, edited by Wrangbam. 6 vols. 8vo. 3I. 3s. boards, 
tola iamo. il tfis. boards. 

Lies for the Management and Medical Treatment off! 
sugar Colonies. By a Professional Planter. 1 * 6 iW 

e’s Summary of the Duties of a Justice of the Peace out 

adedifiori. 59. board* 


8 vo. 1 os- 
8 vo. ios. 




Books, &c. published by J. Rat chard * 

PiyorV (R. Vickris) Account of his latter Days, j Vol. nmo. at 4 
boards* 

Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, 5 Vols. 
ismo ioe. boards. # 

N. B. All the various Publications of the Society to be had at com- 
mand; 

S hate ape a re (Family). ^Vola. iimo. il. 1 os. boards. 

Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life, with Plates. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
job. 6d. boards. 

Symons's (Rev. — ) Letters of Consolation and Advice, from a Father to 
his Daughter, on the Death of her Sister. 1 Vol. 12010* 3B. 6d. bds. 

'fhoraton’s (Henry) Two Speeches, on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. as. 6d. 

Tales, (Mrs. Trimmer s) selected from her Family Magazine. 1 Vol. 
t2tno. 48. 6d. boards. 

Thoughts on the Education of those who constitute the Great, j Vol. 
lamo. 3s. sewed. 

Vansittart’s (Right H«n. N.) Substance of Two Speeches on the Bullion 
Question, with an Appendix, «N:c. 5 s. 6d- sewed- 

Vansittart’s (Right lion. N.) Three Letter on the Subject of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 2s. • 

Vain Cottager, or History of Lucy Franklin, is. 

Wilson’s (Rev. — ) Substance of a Conversation with J. Bellingham, the 
Assassin of the late Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, on Sunday, 
May *7, 181 2, the Day before his Execution. 2d edit. 26. 

Ward’s (Rev. E.) Reciter, a Work particularly adapted to the Use of 
Schools, consisting ot Pieces Moral, Religious, and Sacred, in Verse and 
Prose, selected and classed on a new Plan, as Exercises in Elocution, 
with Reference to the different Ages of Students. 1 Vol. 12010. 7s. 

boards. 

VVeyland’s (John) Short Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, and past 
Effects of the Poor Laws, particularly as they are connected with the 
Principle of Population. 1 Vol 8vo. 8s- boards. 

Winterbottom’s Account of Sierra Leone. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. bdg. 

DIVINITY. 

Bible. (Holy) with Notes, Observations, and copious Marginal Re- 
ferences. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Astoh Sand ford, Bucks. Third 
edit. 5 Vols. 4to. 61 . 16s boards. 

Burkit on the New Testament, with Observations and Practical In- 
structions, a new Edition, revised by the Reverend S. Glasse, D. D* 
a Vols. 4to. 3I. 3s. boards. 

Dit't O' abridged. 1 large Vol. 8 vo. 159. boards. 

Biddulph’s Essays on Select Parts of the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land Third edit- * j Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Bowdler’s (Mrs) Practical Observations on the Revelation 'of St. John. 
1 Vpi. 8vo. 5s. boards. . 

Bowdler’s (Mrs. H.) Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of Christian 
nity, i4th edit. 1 Vol. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Jki^s .Earaily Worship, a Course of Morning and Evening Prayers for 
evcfj|p4$r tn the Mouth. 4s. boards. 

Bennett s Christian Oratory, or the Devotion of the Closet displayed. 
% Vols,,.-8vo^ i8s., boards. ■; 

by Palmef. i-.Vbl-.8vo*. ■ 7#. boards* ■ 

Ditto* ditto, duodecimo. 4s. 6d> boards. 



Boohs, published by J. Ilalchard. 


Clarke's (Thomas) Sermons and Letters, i Vol. 8vo. 6s ' boards- 

Christian Observer, conducted by Members of the Established Church* 
of which ten Volumes ate already published, and continue to be regu- 
larly published every Month, at xg, 6d. each Number. 

Clarke’s Bible Exercises, intended to assist the religious Instruction of 
the Children of the Royal Military Asylum. 6d. 

Cunningham's (Reverend J. W.) ObscrvaticJos, designed as it Reply to 
the Thoughts of Dr. Maltby/on the Dangers of circulating the Whole of 
the Scriptures among the lower Orders, as. 6d. 

Cambray on Charity. 4s. boards. 

* Cecil’s Visit to the House of Mourning. 6d. sewed. 

Ditto Advice to Servants. 6d sewed. * 

Doddridge's Family Expositor. 6 Vols. 8vo. 3I. 3s. boards. 

Daubehy’s Discourses. 8vo. 98. boards. 

Exodus, an Epic Poem. By Charles Hoyle, M. A. 8vo. 98. bds. 

Fathers of the English Church. By the Reverend Leigh Richmond. 
t vols. 8 vo. 4I- 1 8s. 6 d. boards. 

Fry’s Canticles, or Song of Solomon ; a new* Translation. 6s- boards; 

First Stv p to Christian Knowledge, a Spelling Book on a new Plan, 
ts. 6d. boards. 

Franck's Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with 
an illustrative Supplement. Translated from the Latin, and augmented 
with Notes ; distinct Notations of some of the best Editions of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures ; and a copious but select List of the most 
valuable Commentaries and Biblical Works ; exhibiting also on each Book 
the Criticisms of abie Divines. By William Jaques- 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. bds- 

Sermons, by the Reverend J* Grant, M. A. of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. r os. 6d. 


Grant's Summary of the History of the English Church. Vol. 1. 8 vo. 126. 

Gyles’s Essay on the Authenticity of the New Testament- 8vo. 4s. 
boards. 

Galloway's Commentaries on the Revelations. 8vo. 9s- 

Gilpin’s Monument of Parental Affection on the Loss of his Son. 
umo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Gellert’s Life ami Moral Lessons. By the lat<^ Mrs. Douglas- 3 Vols 
boards. 

History of the Patriarchal Age, and of the Jewish Nation to its Disper- 
sion at the Destruction of Jerusalem, with a summary Description of the 
Establishment of Primitive Christianity, Sc c- in Dialogues, originally 
translated from the Dutch. 1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. hoards. 

Hall's (Bishop) Works and Life. A new Edition, revised by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt. 12 Vote. 8vo. il. us. 6d. boards. 5 

“ opkiris’s (Bishop) Works, ditto by ditto. 3 Vols* 8vo. boards, 
is. 6d. 

Psalmodies, or a Popular View of the Psalms of David. Sewed- 

- 

Hook’s (Dr.) Sermon, with the Correspondence which has taken place 
between Earl Gicyand tlv? Author, upon the Subject of this Sermon, as. 

Jonah* (Observations on the Prophet), is. sewed. 
ennicott s (Dr.) Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Testwh||^‘ to? 

are added eight Sermons. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7*. boards. 
jyd's Christian Theology. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8*. boards. ^ ? 

w*s H^cv. M.) Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life* Ridged, 
tewed, or 1 6$ per dozen. ' * -jjfc/:- 

Marshall’s (Miss) Translation of Extracts from the religious Works- of 
" 'shop Feneloo. 1 Vol. 8vo. xos. board*. 




V 

Books, published by J. Ha l chard* 


MarshairAlMisfi) Pious Selections from the Works of eminent Divines* 
i Vol. 8vo. 5V 6d. boards. # 

Owen's (Rev. Job*) Christian Monitor for the Last Days : or a Caution 
to the professedly Religious, against tfce Corruptions of the latter Times, 
in Doctrine, Discipline, and Morals. Second edit, corrected, gvo. 6 $ 

Owen on the Uncertainty of the Morrow ; a Sermon, occasioned by a 
fatal Fire in the Parish of Bulham. Third edit. is. 

Owen's Youth Addressed; a Sermon, occasioned by certain Occur- 
rences among the Youth in the Parish and Vicinity of Fulham. Second 
edit. is. 6 d 

Pearson's (Edward) Twelve Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies 
rekting to the Christian Church, being a Portion of the Lectures founded 
at Lincoln s-Inn Chapel, i Vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

N. B. All the Writings extant of Dr. Pearson. 

Prayers and Meditations for Families. By various Authors, at com* 
raand. 

Psalms of David, selected for public Worship. By the late Richard 
Cecil. Eleventh edit.* as. 6d. boards. 

Ditto. By the Rev. G. Noel. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Ditto. By the Rev. J . Ktmpthorne. 4s. boarejg. 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, on the Importance of Practical 
Religion. 3s. sewed. 

Sacramental Tracts, an earnest Exhortation to a frequent Reception of 
the Lord’s Supper, particularly addressed to young Persons. By a Lay- 
man. Seventh edit. 3d. or 2s 6d. per dozen. 

Ditto, a Preparation for the Lord s Supper, designed chiefly for those 
whose Time is much engaged in the necessary Duties of their Station. 
3d. or as. 6d. per dozen. 

N. B. Variety of others at command. 

Simeon, (Charles) on the Excellency of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 6s. sewed. 

Seeker’s (Archbishop) Works. 6 Vols\ 8vo- 31. 3s. hoards. 

Sermons and Extracts condolatory on the Loss of Friends, selected 
from the Works of eminent Divines. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s- boards. 

Sunday Reflections. By the Author of Thoughts on Affectation. 

1 Vol. 8 vo. 9s. hoards. 

Ditto’s Considerations on various Passages of Scripture. 1 Vol. Bvo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Sandy's ( Archbishop) Sermons, with .1 Life of the Author. By T. D- 
Whitaker, L L.D. Ac. with marginal Notes. 1 large Vol. Svo. 15s. 
iboards. 

Sand ford’s New Form of catechetical Explanation of the Grounds and 
Precepts of the Christian Doctrine, from the first Principles of natural 
Religion to its Completion under the Gospel Covenant; designed chiefly 
for the senior Classes of Schools, and tor Youth of riper Years ; and for 
all Churches and Sects who “ bow at the Name of Jesus.” 7s. od. boards. 

Select Psalms, in Verse, with critical Remarks, by Bishop Lowth 
and others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry, x neat Y 61 . 
Syo; 88. boards. 

\iTfiistleth wate’s Curate Catechising; ora familiar Exposition of the 
CKa^cfc; Catechism. Third edition, is. or 10$. 6d. per dozen. 

Trimmer s (Mrs.) Essay on Christian Education. 1 Vol. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

'boards*. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) Famify Sermons. Second edit. 1 Vol. t amo. 
boards! •' 

N. B. All Mrs* Trimmer s other writings at command. 



Booh, fcfc. piil'lislied ly J. Haichard. ; 


Theological Thoughts on God and Man, i Vol. Bm to$,/5d. boards* 

Vaughan's (Ed w. Thomas) t wo Sermons* preached attbe Visitation at 
Leice ter, in the Years 1805 and 18 if. To which is $dded, a Sermon on 
the Salvation which i? in Christ only. 38. 6d sewed. 

Walker's (of Truro) Practical Christianity illustrated, in nine Parts, . 
on various Subjects, 1 Vol. uwo. 4'. 6d. boards. 

Watson's (Bishop) Two Apologies, one For ^'.hristiantty, the other for 
the Bible* To which are added, two Sermons, and a Charge in Defence 
of Revealed Religion 1 VoJ. 8vo. 9'. boards. 

Ditto for the Bible. 1 Vol. i:mo. as. hoards. 

Williams’s (Rev. — ) 21 Sermons, on miscellaneous Subjects. 1 Vol- 
ume. 6s. boards. < 

Watts’s Hymns for Children Edited by the Rev. John Owen, A.M. 
With a Frontispiece, is. sewed. 

Wintle (Rav. Thomas) on Daniel, an improved Version, attempted with 
Notes, ficc* 1 Vol. 4to. 15s. boards. 


POETRY. 


Betham’s (Miss) Poems. 1 Vol. 4s. boards. 

Crab lie's (Rev. George} Tales, in Verse. 1 Vol. 8vo* us. boards. 

Ditto, in two Vais, jacket aze. 1*$. boards. 

Crabbe's (Rev George'; Poems. 1 Vol. 8vo. Seventh edition. ios. 6d. 
boards.' --2 Ditto, in two pocket VoU. ios. 6d. boards.— - 3. The Borough, 
a Ft»em, in 24 Letters 1 Vol. Hvo. Fourth edition. 12s. boards — 
4*Dit f o, in two pocket Yols. 1 2*. boards- — 5 The Poems, the Borough 
and the Tales, in one handsome Vol. j$yal 8vo. Each Vol. ib is* 
boards. 


Comedies, translated from the Spanish. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. 6tb boards. 
Cruize, (The) a practical Sketch, in eight Cantos. By a Naval Officer; 
with Notes. 1 Vol, 8vo. jos. 6d. boards. 

Dermqdy's Poems, i amo 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Works of Erglish Poets, from Chaucer to Cowpcr, including the 
Series edited ; with Preface?, Biographical and Critical. By Dr. Johnson. 
With additional Lives, by A. Chalmers, F.S A Vols. large royal 8v0. 
25b boards. 

Hinckley’s (John) Emancipation, or the Complaint Answered; a Di- 
dacto- Dramatic Poem. 410. 4s. sewed. 

Hcbcr’s (Reginald) Europe; Lines on the present War. as. 

Lewis's G.) Poems. 1 Vol. umo. 4s . fid. boards. 

Bonn’s ( John) Poems/ a Yo| fi . large Bvo.. fine Plates, ibus. 6d. boards. 
Ppetry to the Anti-Jacobin. 1 neat VoL 6s- boards, 

^drteu^s (Bishop) Pccm on Death. To which is added, an Epitaph on 
Ipfgeil. is. . 

U’e (Colonel) Baltic of Maida; an Epic Poem. 1 Vol. ^ 



Wharton’s (R.) Ronce; valles; a Poem, in twelve Bookst with a moat 
elegant Frontispiece . One handsome 4to. Vob il. to*. boards* ; 

Warren's (Miss) Pod’s Day ; or Imagination’* Ramble* tamo, , 4 s,? 
boards. '; 

Yuli, the African, a Poem, in six Cantos. I Vol. iimo* 5s. bwds^|-f , 

Iff. B. J. H* beeps constantly on sale an extensive assort ment d^be^ 
? mostfl(£med authors in eveiy department of literature. -.■>* 
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Art. Xlt— 2%e Works of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. Vol. V. Quarto; Miscellaneous. Printed for F. ; 
*,C. and J. Rivington. 1812. 


“To deal in works and acts, which are matters rather of pro- 
gression and proficience, than of magnificence qnd memory ; to : 
endow die world with sound and fruitful knowledge; and to be 
conversant not only in the transitory parts of good govern- 
ment, bii in those acts also which are in their, nature permanent, 
and perpetual,” were, in the esteem of Lord Bacon, the noblest 
exercise and employment of man. In adopting this test of merit, ‘ 
and applying it to Mir. Burke, we find him not inferior to Lord, 
Bacon’s standard of worth and usefulness. V 


It rarely happens that minds possessing the faculty of philo*. 
sophic and speculative disquisition, are endued also with the 
qualities required for public -business. The tranquil exercita- 
Hoii8 of die closet or academy, are soon choaked with the dust 
of the camp, or stunned with the clamour of the forum.. And 
of still rarer feBcity is that conspiracy of good luck which soig 
shapes the cdbirse of an individual in whom die talents of dhffc- 
the philosopher, and the statesman, are united, ae t% 
hem equal culture, and equal opportunity of display. ’ ^ 
^respect to the late Mr. Burke, every circumstanee^ ; ; 
ted without, lent its aid in building up his greatness., 
^ constitut ed for reflection and&r action, itwi*hi§v 
ise-to he alloweddull time for treasuring matter for cop- 
b, and for completing the costly apparatus of hw in? 


VOi. IV. MO. Till* 





- tellect before studywaa swallowed up m business. /Bom to no 
expectancy but what , depeuded upon himself, to *eserve|eoa- 
nenceseenied the only way to obtain it. ifflne '■ 

bis beginning saved him from* a premature trial^qf his-jrtreiigth. '' 
.J^e, j^b9ted philosophy, not as die decoration^ but as the*o«- 
greatness, — afthe end and net the weans; notmeudy 
; -;tia ebine but to live by it: and the use for which lie designeiit 
’ .fould not suffer him to be superficial. His youth was s jM- 
; tine ted season of preparation, neither immersed hi business, usr 
lost hi abstractions, devoutly inquisitive after truth, and fulj, of. 
the sober and serious purposes of utility. The world lay before 
him with all iis glittering possibilides, but it presented to bun 
^npprowects of succession or of easy acquisition. : He had no 
part in its allotments. His ability and industry were bis otily 
^tles. Honour and dignity to him were 1 matters not of claim 
but of achievement. Difficulty was his severe instructor^ and, 

|o use his own unrivalled phraseology, it was his glory to over- 
came the first difficulty, and to turn it into an instrument, for 
making uew conquests over new difficulties, for extending the 
iUSnptfe of science, and for pushing forward beyond the reach of 
Jiisoriginal thoughts the landmarks of the human understanding 
..•ijitaelf. . , .> ... >v.'4& 

Mr. Burke had no advantage from school connections.; He 
owed nothing $o that wretched specuktion whrcb parenls are 
pot ashamed of avowing, as the motive to their preference of 
public education. He was his own early patron; the first and 
great founder of his own fortunes. .. His courage restedoe.tfae 
::;0p#tmi&oua testimonies of bis own bosom, and thatmauly aelf- 
‘wonfidence which his first essays taught him to repose m the 
.. : r^iU«guries,.of his own portentous genius. . He catue -iwto this 
: ;,% 0 UBtQr.nccredited only by bis personal recommendatioos: like 
.mm-iy stranger blight he burst into the lists. «*& (carried off -the 
^ piia«* of tournament before the device of his armour couid 

have before remarked, that it was fortunate for ’A fr. 
pe that patronage did not anticipate bis straggles, aadptoMer 
JT-ftay toprefennent. It was equally a pan of bus good :for- 
■Ip^ that, when arrived at the full maturity of bM pTfS ens i oitt ,^ 
:|#njgfc powerful were uot insensible to the gloryofasttwUog bios. 
%V follow his bright career and blazon his achi cvewcn f H j 
pmluunfiutary and pobtical wars ia .which it wea-Jus fi 
,T-^gjpad;t e, ■detail me loqgserieaof.liia.serrioe^jtfae 1 * 

hi# occasional errors, his o a w s tairt ripowjllii: 

f,##. ywh^d,n«il*urt **f,< 
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least ought to be well ascertained; first, thatthe honour of. $»» 
deceased insecure, and secondly, that the wxbug,. *f"^r, ,%wf 
reputation, bears but a smaM proportion to thd valueafjtBf 
communication. -••• = ; . V, 

make due allowance for die prejudice of habitual aoipf? 
•ration. But we cannot help thinking that the rough draught of 
• Sketch of the negro code, and the hints for the essayontHe 
drama, Which are evidently Only first thoughts, mere scouts sept 
. out to reconnoitre the ground for encampment, might have been 
. spared from appearing in the train of the conqueror. _ , "■ 

Having said thus much on that part of the present publica- 
tion, which, we cannot but think, stands on a doubtful policy, 
” andadoubtful warrant, we hasten to express otic gratitude 
the respectable editor for putting us in Possession of so many 
i^r sources of instruction and defight. Within these few years 
country has loot so much ability, — sp many of the tallest 
{■edars of the grove have perished under the inexorable strode. 
|bat we naturally cling to whatever yet remains of the vestiges 
departed excellence. To the political writings, in particu- 
of the late Mr. Burke, we turn with increasing fondness. 
Asides their superlative merit, -^e, that usually destroys the 
tidaeof works which the passing events have produced, has 
shed lustre upon his permanent reflections, and crowned them 
With die wreath of victorious truth. His prophecies are daily 
receiving theil fulfilment, and time is domg«homage to the 
Wisdom of bis calculations. _ . . , j 

VSo great, indeed, is our admiration of the man, that we 
cannot fix our minds upon his production which now lies 
, before us, without allowing a few moments to a general view of 
'his course of political action, and the influence Of h» intellec- 
Operations. : t .y 

i‘ ' Whatever fate may yet attend ns, no period of oar history, past 
■ has exceeded, or can well exceed, in interest that 

portion of it oraVwhich the political life ofMr, Burke «*- 
WaAcA. His pc^rs, great as they were* found enough in p» 
4$liatmstanees onbe country, and enough bathe rivalry of ItVMg 
talent, to provoke them to their fullest exertion. A a sra. of ; *|p- 
qodnce new to the nation was opening Just •nt' : >d»fe':‘mo^««t ; ^i" 
-which he made his appearance. Great constitutiostai questions 
concerning the privilege* of die lower House, dm! 

‘ ‘ *£. -the dubious policy of our Indian manag 

§af -die Regency, and lastly the di sqq j pw a j kft \ 
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which *uc<Bhavdy employed die mi 
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* 4md stretched thelineof his reasoning and research. Great 
events may not create, but tbeywill always excite, ability. To a 
liirtain de^reethey may be said 1& create, by cdliag[ 4or9Mpt 
; Jibbers into Qjwrltrve existence. But the intellects of those rare 
persons who stand so -eminent above the rest of their species, 
and, are so thinly scattered over centuries, cannot be then^a- 
*tures of circumstanceilmd contingency; nor,indeed, of-afiy 
thing less than that disposing power which determines, as h> 
brings us into being, tire measure of our competency, be it small 
cfr great. That sometimes these great menappearmclustere, is 
a Tact not very easy to be accounted for by any philosofidcal 
analogies. The attraction of example has undoubtedly a greet 
effect. By the conspicuous success of one mragmal genius con* 
genial abilities are prompted to action. Hie greatness of Gar- 
yfck, in his department, was the nurse of the capacity .oCt^em, 
Which, but for his example; might never have reached its ma- 
turity. He formed, therefore, an era of the stage. Aad;.tt| j|s' 
pie orators, and philosophers of antiquity,* were for the .ra*»t : 
part trained to certain original models, which forced dtea* 
audacious way into unknown regions of excellence. . Per- 
haps it is not too much to say of Mr. Burke, that he became thff 
parent of excellence in others — the master of a school of .Olp- 
rjuence. One of the greatest of the orators of his day confessed, 
that froth him he derived his most valuable knowledge, atid^dl . 
■the great materials of his art : and when the overflowing abia^ 
ante of his mind is considered, it will appear probable, thattbe 
great contemporary speakers drew part of their wealth) and some 
the larger part, from his ample and ready stores; , ^ 

From whose mouth issued forth 
. Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools . 

. .. Of academics old and new. ,t ; 

That the example of one man may be thus instrumental in rajs- 
%g ahd sustatnihgflie eloquence of his time, there is surely wmf . 
reason to believe. : At least the phenomenon of the rise and foil 

i great dirt may m general be better explained by a prqper 

foa platneircumstanceso well agreeing with ordinary 
tiorr^an by y^m^^ to any fanciful theory of youm i 

itutionoF individimln»uii , 

••■country has^-'pa8S^>«afoi-hpgll^.k:. i P< > ^ 
i that the gdidencriririof im^^imy iff over; 
towards second childhood add political dotage, we ■ 

; to admit; but we caaaoi y 




ing the highest objects of political reverence in vulgar obloquy* 
and disgrace, the -gr^t scene of . Europe’s re^neratibn, which is 
in some measure aebn sequence; of the principles of which Mri 
' Burke was the champion, has hardly attract&i observation. ' It 
may hot be untrue, that the stimulating effects of public agltii- 
tibfi produce sometimes a glowing vivacity of national character 
Vfei^f^burable to the efforts of oratoif : but it is untrue and 
absurd to suppose that such is the tendency of aH factious dis- 
turbances of the state. If the tumults of rising states are fitted 
<0 provoke the powers of the mind, when society is in its spring, 
ana the sentiment of patriotism aw akes only to contests of emu- 
lation, *«d the fierce desire of glory ; very different are the 
effects of those profligate contentions which, in the old age of a 
nation, are inflamed only by selfish rivalry, and those ungenerous 
strifes of which avarice, envy, and the baser passions, are the sti- 
mulants and fomentere. 4 

We have alluded to the great events which met Mr. Burke at 
the threshold, andried him up the steps of the temple, primepe 
eft plum coryphmts , amoug the votaries of fame. Public events 
of less magnitude would not have corresponded with the ability 
©f Mr. Burke as an orator and statesman. But if the times had 
allowed him more leisure for letters and science, the probability 
Si, that the public stock of useful and elegant know ledge would 
have Owed more to the genius and industry of this great mat), 
than to 'all the collective faculty of his age. Something more of 
connected disquisition, and of consecutive labour, might have 
improved the arrangement, and developed the wisdom of hip pro- 
ductions. He would have funded a larger quantity of that 
floating variety 7 of knowledge, which, consigned to the fugitive 
eloquence of the hour, eluded, like the Sybil's leaves, the grasp 
: bf fe countrymen. 

■ Those of his speeches which have been rendered permanent 
• the press, are the depositaries of great intellectual treasure. 
Blit whatever lustre and expansion the speeches of Mr. Burke 
may have derived from his deep acquaintance with all parts bf 
learning, bis philosophy may perhaps have been a loser by fbe 
^partnership. She could scarcely draw out as much as she confcri- 
wpted. Hf r domicile is the academy and the porch ; she is with 
d^iciilty digged into thb contentious seen#* medium in agmen, 

' : ;4ri^foeremj in tlan&rem, in centra atqtie fil" atfedtybmkem*. 
Biii^ there is a span m gome intellects that covers ‘attaiarf*' ^ 
which iU practice seem distant from each other. Logfijf 
* . which occupied a great share of Mr. Burke sii 

dot abfe to estrange his mind from the pecker arts^ 
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youth, he Jas determined to be found prepared if the chances of 
life should throw him ifito more # active scenes. 

; When -arrived at about the age of thirty his country claim#! 
him* With an imagination glowing with the brightest image? 
drawn from classic antiquity, a memory*furnished with the best 
selected materials fron* every source of knowledge, ancient and 
modern, private and public, domestic and foreign, local and ge- 
neral ; and a judgment fully equal to the application and con*- 
frol of this various accumulation, Ije stepped into public life, 
fu^ly accomplished, completely, armed, and without ah equal in 
whatever constitutes, adonis, and consummates the statesman and 
the senator. 


Great orators and great politicians came afterwards upon the 
stage, but they did not come to eclipse his glory, but rather to 
provoke and illustrate bis excellence, and to bear testimony to 
the creative force of his example. We shall indulge ourselves 
in very few remarks upon the great parliamentary characters 
with .whom Mr. Burke was destined to act, or to contend, 
Fully to comprehend his merit, it is necessary for us to view it 
in comparison with contemporary and surrounding excellence. 
Having gone a little beyond our warrant in the retrospective 
view which we have taken of him, we cannot stop short of this 
ultimate justice to his character. Ready as we are to acknow- 
ledge (.he eloquence of the parliamentary leaders of his time, we 
claim for him one distinguishing excellence,' which raises his fame 
above comparison with modern orators : we mean the union of 
philosophy with eloquence. In listening to the efforts of other 
orators, we have felt all the sympathy aud emotion of which the 
mind is capable, — all which the rapid, the argumentative, and 
the persuasive can produce on the hearer, — all which solidity, 
pathos, or splendour, whether derived from original or assisted 
powers, can convey, of pleasure, wonder, or conviction, to the 
ife$rt or understanding : but that profound delight which fills, 
invigorates, and refreshes the soul from the fountains of peren- 
nial truth, and deep-seated philosophy; that serious sober rapture 
which the consciousness of intellectual expansion, and the feel- 
ing qf permanent acquisition in science, produce, are the wit- 
in our bosoms to die substantial superiority of Burke, 
■.; : ^. T JPbrv,tlie decoration of these solid materials Mr. Burke had 
wjthfo himself or within his reach an exhaustless store of imagery 
^ffe^tion. The whole classic world was in .obedience to him ; 
visited all its recesses, its groves, its fountains, and .its dv 

;thur.-that his speeches aqd.xpo^ N 

\r:9WfSik * <mpst part, t einporary jax4 local in 
subjects^avo mseparably connected themselves with the perma- 
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tent literature: of lib . country. While his mind acquired depth 
and breadth from his e&rly acquaintance with metaphysics, bis 
taste preserved him from its subtlety. The learning of antiquity 
was so wrought into the staple of his understanding, as to become 
ids own both for use arid ornament, without the pomp or imper? 
tineoce of quotation. It is on this aqpount that lie is distin- 
guishable from all those speakers and writers whose heads are 
full of other men’s thoughts, as well by his abstinence as by his 
abundance. 

His style is unaffected, majestic, and copious, neither 
rendered obscure by the density of his matter, nor florid by 
the luxuriance of his imagination. It has sometimes been his 
fate, as it was the fate of Cicero, to be charged with being dif- 
fuse, Asiatic, and tumid. But .such a criticism could come only 
from those who have been unequal to estimate the value of his 
matter, and the dignity of his maimer. The mean betwixt the 
tnagna and the urigifo, the plena and the tumida, the mbtinm 
and the abrupt^ the sev era and the tristis , the lata and the 
luxuriosa, ought to be felt and understood by him who would 
properly appreciate the merits of Mr. Burke’s writings. 

We have often heard it said that Boling broke was Iris 
model. He was certainly very couversJtit with his writings 
a ftt ail early age, since the first production of his pen appears to 
have been the vindication of natural society, in imitation, and in 
ridicule of the philosopher’s levity, insolence, and dogmatism. 
That lie may insensibly have acquired some habits from the 
profound attention he paid to the works of lioliugbroke, for the 
sake of exposing him, is not unlikely. But we are of opinion 
that an original thinker never studiously copies the manner of 
any other. His thoughts are too impatient and independent to be 
kept within any prescribed course: like the salient sources of a 
cataract, they find a channel wherever the soil yields them a 
passage, or hurry along the proclivities which nature has > pre- 
pared for them *. 


. Whether Mr. Burke was an imitator or not may be disputed, but it is car- 
**Jfi that no njan has been more the object of imitation than moiself. A book has 
juRtr'hecn put into our hands which exhibits an instance of this imitation which ^ 
many will b#$pt to call palpable plagiarism. The count de Mirabeatq in a ptfiu? % 
fished address to the . people of Holland in the year 17SA, in aBuding to 4he 
prevention of the designs of the republican party by the Duke of BrunawicIVs P 
anarch into Holland) proceeds thus, t( O illcistre disgrace, O victnrieuse d&sn$e t 
Puiss(v cette memorable epoque Itre gravec dans ies annales du monde 
f ;, ineBapablca, «t $a glome raster toujours uouveUe pour vos derniers 

• Soyesa jamais ignores de quicouque ne saura pas qu’ ayant comhaitreU . . 

' '>. dedans, la force. »u dehors, la. legdrete de vo* voisio*, ,/voura^ 'ter I . 

.. «amhp4ci; dHepdant i* caut$ de.r honneor, . Ja&tufe de la'patr^-ia 
* ' hftiaine, •• Pouletrela fortune trioajphcra-i-dle de ia^fenomh^/^boie^e * 
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In the Qualifications which we have principally touched upon, 
Mr. Burke was plainly superior to Mr. Fox, whose abilities 
were peculiarly, eve had almost said exclusively, parliamentary. 
We cannot hesitate to admit, that the latter was in all points 
and requisites the most accomplished debater that the world 
has produced. So vast and varied were the powers of his 
oratory, so astonishing his force aud celerity, that though 
^ the clearest, and most natural of all speakers, he became some- 
times obscure from the difficulty alone of following him. Tim* 
tys ettim cursus verhorumfuit, et sic evolavit oratio , ut ejits vim 
et wedutionem adspexeris, vestigia ingressumque vix viderU . 

It is not difficult to apprehend the distinction between the. 
aperies of eloquence in which Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox respec- 
tively excelled; however arduous it may be to express it in 
words. # Wheu two»persons have risen so near the summit of an 
art, they must possess many things in common. In all essential 
qualities each must necessarily abound. The manner and the 
proportions in which these qualities are mixed, afford, by 
their results, the practical ground of distinction. To be full 
of their subject, to see it in all its bearings, to feel all its strength 
and all its weakness, to illumine what was dark, to raise what 
was low, to amplify, to condense, to inflame, to mitigate, to 
control the sources of persuasion, and to command the ave- 
nues to conviction, was the prerogative of each of those distin- 
guished persons. A certain vehemence, almost irresistible, be- 
longed to both ; though the one seemed to have become irre- 
sistible by his bulk, the other by his velocity. The elo- 
quence of either might be compared to a river; but the one 


at triomphe de la vertu. Mai 8 votre conscience, du moins, bravera scs atteintes, 
et le souvenir de ce que vous avoz teute habitera sans cesse au fond dc vos coeurs j * 
il y reposera com me eii un sanctuaire ; il n* en sortira qu* avec la vie.’* 

Mr. Burke, mi the 28th of February, 1785, in the House of Commons, on the 
nabob of A root’s debts, an illusion being made to Mr. Fox’s East India bill, spoke 
as follows. 

“ it is not necessary that the right honourable gentleman should sarcastically 
; xsal! that time to our recollection. .Well do I remember every circumstance of 
.Shatniemorable pdh’od. God forbid 1 should forget it. O illustrious disgrace f 
O Victorious defeat ! may your memorial be fresh and new to the latest genera- 
tions? may the day of that generous conflict be stamped in characters neverHo 
'he cancelled or worn out from the records of time ! let no man hear of us who 
. ? sbaft not hear, that in a struggle against the intrigues of courts, and the peffi- 

S jfeyity of the multitude, we fetl in the cause of honour, in the cause of our 
iy, in the cause of human nature itself l But if fortune should be as power- 
mr feme, as she has been prevalent over virtue, at least, our conscience is v 
"'■v. rhWjfnyidiier jurisdiction . My poor share in the support of that great roeastire no 
ine * Shan be safely lodged ' in’ _ the simctahry of «iy 
tofn from thence, but with those holdstftafgfapple it 
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wufc oiverpcrwering liy dte weight of its waters, the other by the 
ixnrpetus 6f its stream * On the c one majestically rode the mer- 
chandise of the world, u opimo fiumine Ganged” the other froit* 
its crystal sources rushed precipitately down the mountain*® 
aides, dlirrying fertility to the plains, giving strength and fresh* 
liess tb the colours of nature, and enriching our domestic soil* 
A|1 that was great was collected in Mr. Burke, all that was 
strong was generated in Mr. Fox. To the minds of both every • 
thing was present that the occasion demanded : but that compass 
of thought and knowledge which surrounds and invests a su|j- 
jectj which comprehends its most distant results, and, raising it 
above party views, exhibits all its grand relations to human na- 
ture and society, was in an eminent degree the advantage and 
felicity of Burke. In this, perhaps, lie has excelled all other 
orators, whether ancient or modern. * * 

It cannot be pretended that Mr. Burke was not a party man. 
For the greater part of his life lie acted, and strenuously and cor- 
dially acted, with a particular body of men. But it is plain, that 
while Mr. Fox and himself were associated in opposition to the 
(persons carrying on the business of the state, their fundamental 
principles and final views were wide asunder. Upon great and 
radical questions of constitutional policy they entertained very 
different opinions and maxims. Concerning the national represent- 
ation, the value of religious establishments, the theory of our 
constitution as recognized and settled at the revolution, and 
'in the extent of their reverence for the usages, forms, autho- 
rities, antiquities, and prescriptive rights and duties of the 
government, and those* who live under it, their difference of 
sentiment was manifest during the whole period of their politi- 
cal friendship. In all these things Mr. Burke was provident, 
Calculating, mindful of the infirmity of every human agent, and the 
fragility of his operations ; and impressed with the danger of spe- 
culative innovations, and experiments grouuded on ' visions of 
unattainable purity. Conscious that his liberty was not the 
liberty of low malcontents, he disdained to barter his con- 
sistency and sincerity for the acclamations of the crowd. And 
thb'igh sotr^tinies an expression culpably deficient in respbet 
for digni titled authorities may be found- -and 

even m his writiiig^ yet it would be hard, and absurd in the exs- 
treinne, to ^ the tenor of his long political 

life. .;,v d;' - • 

£* r Fhe private lives ot these distinguished men were at lcipSs; 
■$$ thehr politics* The youth of Mr. Burko was 
pluh'ithe regular bounds of conjugal socie^jv ip; literaiy'itite^. 

honourabie ^ avocad^l ■ 
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of Mr. Fj)X exhibited the spectacle of a man living after the 
fashion of Epicurus, and speaking in die tones of Demosthenes. 
And it is but due to the dignity of virtue to presume, tb^t, had 
the youth of Mf. Fox been passed in a manner more like that 
of Mr. Burke, his genius would have left tavern politics to 
demagogues and debauchees, and assumed that commanding 
eminence for which it deemed by nature designed. 

Mr. Burke’s acquaintance with the inspired writings, and the 
works of the great theologians, supplied him with many lofty 
themes, and opened, as it were, a vista in his imagination, which 
disclosed die prospect of eternity. This source of sublimity 
seems not to have, been much visited by Mr. Fox, whose know- 
ledge of Christianity, as a peculiar system of doctrine, appears 
to have been very confined. The sketches of his character col- 
lected by Philopatris Varvicensis from the newspapers and 
magazines, and the tedious diatribes of the doctor himself, not 
to mention the most amusingly absurd x production of Mr. 
Trotter, and the numerous other silly panegyrics which have 
sprung up like funguses about the tomb of the departed states- 
man, have all thought it requisite to add to the list of his per- 
fections the title of sincere Christian, it is not for us to deny this 
title; but we may say, without offence or injustice, if we have any 
knowledge of the characteristics of the sincere Christian, that 
the biography of Mr. Fox furnishes no certain evidence of his 
living or dying in the faith of any Christian communion. 

The omniscient author of the book called Philopatris Varvi- 
censis tells us, “ that it was not for such men as Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt to spend their last, breath in dying speeches and con- 
fessions — they had weightier duties to perform.”" And Mr. 
Trotter, the confidential secretary of Mr. Fox, by telling us 
what duties of the death- bed were really performed, has sup- 
plied au explanation of what* this doctor in divinity means by, the 
zvtightier duties of a dying Christian. Now, as we have 
already said in our review of Trotter’s memoirs of C. J. Fp^> 
we presume to think, with great deference to so learned a di- 
vine, that listening to the story of Dido and jEneas, or Tom 
Jones, or the j>oetry of Swift, w ere not among the weightier^ 
duties of a dying Christian.* We protest at^Mgainst this 
death-bed coalition •of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox.*vIne author 
of the preface to Bellendenus had put such a distance between 
-etatesiheil-' ' during ' their lives in every estimable point of 
dimeter, that one could not but feel surprise at seeing them 

V- : 
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afterwards, by the same writer, approximated, in thfeir deaths. 
And falsely approximated — for .unquestionable authority has 
informed us, that the great man fast mentione^af/rf make a dying 
confession of his faith in hinj who is alone able to save, and 
•that he found no consolation in death, but in the hope of that 
salvation which our religion emphatically teaches us has been 

S urchased for the penitent. That this also was the character of 
fr. Burke’s concluding scene is sufficiently attested # * and we 
have since had the melancholy opportunity of knowing that the 
death of Mr. Windham was the death of a professing Christian, 
and, as we have every reason to presume, of a sincere believeit 
Though we cannot approve of the lax criterion of Christian 
orthodoxy, with which Philopatris Varvicensis appears to be 
•Contented concerning others, we will not suggest an uncha- 
ritable doubt of the tirvnness and orthodoxy of iris own tenets. 
His creed in politics , however* seems to us to be somewhat too 
assertive of infallibility, and somewhat too full of damnatory 
clauses. The, perfect contempt shown by the same writer on a 
forther occasion for the great names (if not then great, then, at 
feast, rising into high and honourable distinction) of Pitt, of 
Grenville, and of him whom he calls “ a certain Mr. Wilber- 
force,” has since stretched itself to the b$e Mr. Perceval, over 
whose ashes virtue still continues to weep, and whose memory 
is embalmed in the gratitude of the nation. 

We should willingly, if our allotted space would have per- 
mitted us, have attempted a comparison between the eloquence 
of Mr. Pitt and that of Mr. Burke. To have dwelt on the 
merits of that lamented minister would have been to us an 
agreeable task. We should have been pleased with recalling 
his sounds and expressions to our memory, and with retracing 
tire recollection of what once held our attention so enraptured 
like the awe-struck pagan passing over the ruins of Delphi, 
fancy would have brought back to our ear the voice of the ora- 
cle, and the sound of the invisible lyre. It would have pro- 
duce^ remembrance of that loftiness of declamation, 
moral sublimity, those commanding tones, that ineHow ratu|iJ- 
dity, that perspicuity of detail, that plenitude *$f^ 

*liat occurf^of tact, that full continuity . of 
ness of arri&igemcirt, propriety, chastity, 

' ; • ' ; - ' - 1 :. . V : ^ 

.. ■ : wja * 

* f Mir, Barked willy which « beautiful ns a tfttamcntary com|^ition^W(ip 
the according to the anvient 

W tffrtlb itiy heairt witi imderita mimg recogoiie '■ 

ftudy hoping ft»e his mew? through the mewt* of 
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grace* which dispelled all impatience and fatigue, and made 
party animosity ^ t0 »till admiration. We inust 

have owned too, if eloquence is«to be estimated by its success, 
that the palm belonged to that form of itjwhich, coupled with 
firmness and foresight^ was able to secure to its possessor an 
empire over the will independent of the passions, and to enable 
him, like Pericles, to fix his popularity on a basis of public con- 
fidence. We should have been compelled to admit that, in 
immediate effect and living force, Mr. Burke was not equal to 
tlfe modern Pericles. 

We are Very unwilling to 'acknowledge that the habit of 
generalization, which imparted so lofty a character to the 
speeches of Mr. Burke, was any hindrance to their effect. We 
would not suppose that he failed of attracting attention by 
more emphatically deserving it. If it was really so, we trust 
that in his latter days he foresaw the amends which posterity, 
would make to his fame: that in the distant perspective he 
had a clear vision of that high place and authority in which his 
name was to stand in the ranks of departed greatness. In Him, 
and in him alone, among all the moderns, and, as far as w r e 
know, we may extend the Comparison to the ancients too, 
patience of research, activity in business, the rarest eloquence, 
the richest fancy, and the profoundest philosophy, were all har- 
moniously combined. Cicero was both a philosopher and an 
orator, but as his philosophy was not his own, he could not 
hold it in constant subservience to his occasions; nor could he* 
like Burke, disperse it over his speeches in aphorisms of immor- 
tal truth. In this consisted the solitary preeminence of our 
great countryman, whose works now lie spread upon our table- — 

44 A table richly spread in regal mode/* 

We would not be understood to mean that this philosophical 
eloquence is always appropriate and in place. The occasion, 
ike purpose, and the auditory, must always vary the modes and 
tests of good speaking. . Mr. Burke usually addressed him- 
self tb the collective talent of his country. But we are far from 
fi&ftg sure that the practice of generalizing mus^i% every view 
ofit,be injurious to the success of speeches addressed even to 
thejnultitude. Care only must be taken to keep down all ge- 
propositions within the scope of general apprehension, or, 
yfattifo'w the satfie thing in substance, of geueral experience. 

.people have been at all times* very sententious.' 
dialect of their proverbs ami adages, which 
form their doxnestjc, their *tlieir verhaiMar plnfoijophy. 
Of this philosophy of experience the eloquence of philosophy 
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addressing the electors of Bristol, The occasions were dissimi- 
lar, but the conductin' both w^s both British and Roman in its 
character. ThesaCtions were internally the same. 

We were on the point of quoting a passage from this admira- 
ble oration, but were checked by the recollection that it as not 
a part of our immediate subject. We must content ourselves 
with referring the reader to the speech itself, through the whole 
of which, but particularly from page 358 to the middle of page 
860 6f the octavo edition of 1800, he will find the justification 
oj* the praise we have bestowed upon it. He will find in it, we 
trust, sufficient reason for our selecting it as a proof of the effi- 
cacy of the legitimate union of philosophical generalities with 
popular eloquence. And he will take up the thread of . that 
consistency of principle which shews Mr. Burke the same, 
amidst all the windings and turns of affairs, to him who judges 
of consistency not by the constancy of political friendships, but 
by die parallelism which a statesman maiifiains with himself in 
the different relative positions in which he is placed by jthe 
changes about him. 

That he had strong party affections cannot be denied. To be 
predisposed in favour of measures by his attachment to their 
authors was natural to his sanguine temper. But there is a 
clear difference between party affections and party principles. 
To be biassed in favour of the measures for the sake of the 
men, belongs too much to the best feelings of the heart to be 
positively blameable ; but deliberately to adopt what the un- 
derstanding disapproves, — to act upon predetermined hostility to 
ail propositions which come from the opposite quarter, whatever 
may be their tendency, is the character of that party-principle* 
which might be equally w ell expressed by the phrase— political 
prostitution. No private friendships, or personal ambition, 
could ever induce Mr. Burke to treat his country with second- 
ary regard. On great conservative points he frequently differed 
With his party ; placing his country, and his country only, full 
before him, on all questions affecting its standing policy, and 
permanent interest. Faithful to this high vocation, he was prer 
pared to sacrifice all private regards to the duty it^posed; and 
when die French revolution burst upon the woi^paiat mascu- 
line love of liberty which had always led him to reprove its ex- 
^e«fees, and condemn its abuses, sublimated his genius, and gave 
m the world discharged from the pollutions of party. Such 
excitation of this great event; such the vastnefis and 
variety of its relations and consequences to man, that every fecl- 
ing, every faculty, all the knowledge, and all. the sagacity of his 
great mind, was wrought up to an intensity of operation. The 
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fill) effulgence of all these powers was collected upon 'the work 
called Reflections on the Revolution in France. — A work which 
it is not within the compass of our present undertaking to ex- 
amine, and which now stands upon a pedestal, from which it 
look$*«down and smiles at criticism; But it is impossible to 
glance at this magnificent monument of hitman intelligence, witli-. 
out paying the passing tribute of our homage. 

A celebrated author* (who has written the most able answer 
to it) has observed, “ that to estimate it correctly, would prove 
one of the most arduous efforts of critical skill, and that we cyn 
scarcely praise or blame it too much.” We read with pleasure this 
acknow ledgment of its title to the highest praise. But it was in- 
cumbent on the answerer to prove the propriety of his extreme 
censure, by shew ing its erroneous calculation of the results of the 
great transactions to which it ascribed such ifiiquitous views, and 
foretold so disastrous a sequel. That the argument was every 
where* 4 dexterous af»d specious, sometimes grave and profound, 
clothed in the most rich and various imagery, and aided by the 
most pathetic and picturesque description, — that it spoke the opu- 
lence and powers of that mind of which age had neither dimmed 
the discernment, nor enfeebled the fanefy neither repressed the * 
ardour, nor narrowed the range/’ was admitted by the grudging 
pen of this cham pion of the blood-stained beginnings of the French 
revolution. Butin what part of Mr, Burke’s Reflections this writer 
found what he quaintly and extravagantly calls, in language un- 
tastefuliy borrow ed from the subject of his abusive .criticism, 

44 turbulent encomiums on urbanity, and inflammatory harangues 
against violence, and homilies of religious mysticism, better 
adapted to the amusement than to the conviction of an incredu- 
lous age,” we are utterly at a loss to imagine : nor can we resist 
the temptation to believe, that it was the contagion of that same 
incredulous age which had infected the judgment of the w riter 
of the vindication. 

It must give pleasure to the admirers of Mr. Burke’s political 
conduct, to read the testimony to the consistency and uniformity 

his principles borne by the writer to whom we have been al- 
ltidihg 9 ih^^^rst pages of his most unjust attack. He admit# 
his cohsta^^ihorr^ice of abstract politics, his predilection for 
aristocracy, and dread of innovation, and that it \v*s not likely 
that jgkliis' ufje he • should abandon to the invasion of audacious 
opinions which he had received so early, and mafe- 
taiqppsd long, which had been fortified by the applause, 0 lim 

' * See preface to the 
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great, and. the assent of the wise, which he had dictated to tip 
many illustrious pupils, and supported against so many distin- 
guished opponents. * 

We have here then the praise of beautiful writing, dexterous, 
grave, and profound reasoning, a boundless range of knowledge, 
and the rarest assemblage of descriptive and pathetic powers, 
ascribed to Mr. Burkeliy one who seemed to catch no sympa- 
thy or joy from the picture he was involuntarily tracing : we have 
here, too, the fullest credit given to the great statesman for the 
harmonious consistency of his political life. His crime con- 
sisted in his want of charity to the regenerators of France ; in 
the hard measure he gave to murder, confiscation, and ra- 
pine, the organization of treason, and the consecration of 
atheism; in his feeling for royalty, and rank, and age, and infancy, 
suffering the penalties of their former fortunes and present im- 
becility, from the hands of persons without education to hu- 
manize, or religion to restrain them ; and, aljove all, in his pre- 
sumptuous predictions of the consequences of such a system to 
England, to Europe, to humanity. A few more years were only 
wanting to decide the contest between Mr. Burke and his fierce 
opponents. A few more years have passed, and the contest has 
been decided. It cannot be necessary to state on whose side, 
or in what manner. 

The terms in which Mr. Burke, in treating of the French re- 
volution, has expressed the swellings of his heart against the 
mass of crime, pollution, and sacrilege, out of which it was 
born, and has since been maintained, # has given offence to some 
persons of cool and dispassionate judgment, and a delicate ear 
for propriety. We confess ourselves to be less squeamish, and 
to be capable of hearing, without disgust, foul acts described by 
foul names. There is a callous moderation in treating cruelty* 
with which we are inclined to be more disgusted (speaking for 
ourselves) than with the red hot anger of outraged feeling. If no 
degree of detestation can be excessive, we doubt whether any 
strength of language can be too great, for the systematic horrors 
which ushered in aud accompanied the bloody arid unprincipled 
revolution of Fiiince. If the sallies of indignant feeling some- 
times broke loose from the restraints of ordinary decorum, and 
indulged in an unmeasured phraseology, we do not concur with the; 
polished writer of the Vmdiciae Gallic ae in thinking that a rea- 
son iyr stigmatizing Mr. Burke's iC Reflections’’ as “ inflamma- 
tory harangues against violence." Nor because a warm heart, 
ana a rich imagination, were engaged on the side of compassion 
and justice, do we feel that “ turbulent encomiums on humani- 
ty” was a phrase at. all "suited, to the character of any part of 

vol. iv, no. vm. it 
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that immortal work. Coldness is not always prudence, though 
it is perpetually assuming the title. If any thing could elicit 
mirth out of the subject to whilli we have bcyn alluding, a tem- 
perate argument, arranged in, a logical method, to prove that 
the butchery of priests, the unsparing massacre of age and in- 
fancy, executions without trial, and plunder under the name 
of confiscation, were wrong things, would have produced that 
effect. 

If there is any real violence in the “ Reflections” of Mr. 
Burke, we offer the infirmity which belongs to virtuous feeling 
as his apology; and the beauty, the verity, the excellence of bis 
philosophical and political reasoning, we propose by w ay of ex- 
piation. Let the author of the Vindici* Gallic* have also 
his excuse; and as we presume the best would naturally 
be that, which he has made for himself, ,we will lay it before 
the reader, and let him judge of the merits, with the accusation 
and defence before him. “ I have been accused by valuable 
friends of treating with ungenerous levity the misfortunes 
of the royal family of France. They will not, however, sup- 
pose me capable of deliberately violating the sacredness of 
misery in a palace or in a cottage; and I sincerely lament that I 
should have been betrayed into expressions which admitted that 
construction.” Mr. Burke is accused, by the author of 
the Vindiciae Gallic*, of violence on the side of a mistaken liu- 
inanity; the accuser is himself accused, even by his valuable 
friends , of sporting with the sacredness of misery. Let our 
readers say under which imputation they would choose to be 
placed. The charge against the one is, that he felt too much ; 
against the other, that he felt not at all, for the misery of the 
royal sufferers. For Mr. Burke’s turbulence, if turbulence it 
.must be called, we have nothing to say, but that as charity is 
said to cover a multitude of sins, we presume she will best ex- 
cuse her own excesses. As to the author of the Viiulici*, we 
recommend him to that mercy which he forgot in the case of 
others, and accept his own apology for what it is worth. It 
seems he did not mean what he said. 

We cannot forbear having one word at paring, on the pro- 
priety of pother charge brought against the u Reflections,” 
viz. that they contain “ homilies of moral and religious mysti- 
cism/* We cannot help doubting whether the author of this 
charge is in the slightest degree acquainted with the homilies of 
our church, — we doubt also whether he knows what he means 
by u moral mysticism/* But what is designed Tby the phrase- 
u religious mysticism,” we may negatively infer from an opinion 
di^^gied by the same author in the las! page but three of his. 
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book. Speaking of the majority of the advocates of the French 
revolution, he remarks, that “ They were well known to be phi- 
losophers and friepds of humanity, who were superior to the 
creed of anv sect, and indifferent to the dogmas of any popular 
faith.” What this grand independence of all creeds, this sove- 
reign self-satisfied security of mind, falsely called philosophy, 
really is, we can be at no loss to understand. Its high negative 
worth is not ill set forth in a poetical work, of which we have, 
in the first article of our sixth number, laid before our readers a 
pretty full examination*. But we cannot conjecture to what 
palt, passage, sentence, or line of the “ Reflections,” this ob- 
jector means to attach the imputation of religious mysticism. 
The only religious matter we find in the whole volume is f m 
the few pages which Mr. Burke has assigned to the considera- 
tion of the necessity, •beauty, and advantage of a religious esta- 
blishment, and of the inseparable connexion between church 
and state. Simple, indeed, must be the religion of that man, 
who is offended with the mysticism of an endeavour to point out 
the connexion between the civil and ecclesiastical parts of the 
constitution of England. What a monkish melancholy mystic 
poor Hooker must appear to such a man, and what must he 
think of the dreams of those wild enthusiasts, who connect spi- 
rit with body, eternity with time, a future slate with the present, 
corruptible with incorruptible, dust with divinity. What must 
he think of that 

Mysterious power ! 

Revealed yet unrevealed ! darkness in light! 

Number in unity ! our joy, or dread! 

Triune, urtutterable, uneonceived. 

Absconding, yet demonstrable, great GOD!- 

To some men all religion is mysticism, as aft church disci- 
pline is priestcraft. The mere rejection of religion is the philo- 
sophy of those whose title to the dignity of free thinking con- 
sists in a bigoted unbelief. The truth is, that through the * 
whole course of Mr. Burke’s volume, we do not recollect that • 
he introduces the mention of any of those parts of religion which 
are properly callbd mysterious. So much for the ** homilies of 
religious mysticism” to be found in Mr. Burke’s Reflections. 
Mr. Burke constructed an immortal edifice to be the mansion 
of sound philosophy, the habitation and home of exiled truth. 
The author of the Vmdiciae Galhcae, being determined to Con- 
sider it as a haunted house, lias peopled it with mysterious 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ " - - 

* See the third and fourth- irsmzas of the second canto. 
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beings, and miduight bugbears, the progeny of his own metaphy- 
sical brain. 

Seelestee life sunt aedes, # impia est habitation 

Quae hlc monstra hunt, anno vix possum eloqui. 

How deeply the mind of Mr. Burke, adverse to all visionary 
politics, all violent changes, and all practical invasions of liberty 
and property, was affected by the proceedings qf the French 
revolutionists, and impressed with the danger to be dreaded from 
the diffusion of their principles, was manifested. by the extraor- 
dinary exertions of which he shewed himself capable at a time 
of life, and in a stale of infirmity, which dispense with the 4 la- 
bours of the patriot, and usually put a period to active service. 
To stay the plague, he stood like Phineas between the living 
and the dead. The mortification of losing some of his political 
friends was unable to chill his ardour. ' He felt the difficulty 
and the danger increased by this accession to the enemy; but 
the reaction of his mind was equal to the pressure. His re 
sources kept on a level with the emergency. And the history 
of man presents few grander spectacles than that of this distin- 
guished person, oppressed with years, weakened by labour, se- 
parated from the most powerful of his former friends, with a 
bosom rent by domestic calamity, making head against a revolu- 
tionary phrenzv, which had let loose the physical against the 
moral world, threatened the dissolution of ail states and com- 
munities, and proffered its bloody embrace to the people of this 
island. On such a subject, in such an hour of peril, he could 
not brook what seemed to him an unprincipled forbearance in 
those, for the right use of whose abilities their country so im- 
periously called. Much less could he endure the studied eulo- 
gies pronounced by Mr. Fox and his adherents on w hat seemed 
to him so manifestly to threaten the safety of the British empire. 
But to hear himself charged with having formerly held very 
different principles from those he then maintained ; and to hear 
it alleged that the principles he then reprobated had been for- 
nrtrly learned from himself, was more than his ardent temper, 
wrought up to au extraordinary state of impressibility on the 
particukrtopic, and rendered, perhaps, someWbat more irritable 
by age a&^disappoin t meat, could listen to with decorous pa- 
tience. Some disparaging observations made by Mr. Fox on 
the u Reflections,” it is said, had been conveyed to him. Put- 
ting all these things together, we are to consider how far they 
go in excuse of that renunciation of Mr. Fox as his friend, 
in which he persevered to the conclusion of his life. To say 
that he never forgave Mr. 1 ox, is an .assertion unsupported by 
proof. He died, declaring a catholic forgiveness of all injuries 
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and offences. And though we do not forget the boundless ex- 
tent of the ehristian precept of forgiveness, yet we cannot consi- 
der that (H en Christianity requires that we should live in harmony 
and society with those whose maxims and principles appear to 
us to militate against the repose of mankind. 

That these separations, co-operating with the effect which had 
been produced by his excessive and unseemly violence in the 
prosecution of Mr. Hastings, greatly diminished his popularity 
and influence, is not to be denied. In the latter years of his life 
he found it difficult to detain the attention of the house. The 
prAie of past service, and, perhaps, in some degree, the irritabi- 
lity of age, laid him open to the attacks of young men, who had 
known him only in those scenes in which the failure of temper 
had been mistaken for the decay of faculty. Urged to fury by 
the stings of flics, his high-mindedness sometimes forsook him, 
and he gave to his puny assailants an ungenerous triumph. He 
could not, as one oKthose great cattle (to pse his own simile), 
repose beneath the shadow of the British oak, and chew the cud 
and be silent, despising the little, meagre, hopping, though loud 
and troublesome, insects of the hour. 

Retreating from a scene of exertion, in which his value was 
so ill appreciated, he set about proving to the world that old 
age had not impaired his faculty. How far he succeeded may 
be judged from the perusal of his different pamphlets on the 
French revolution. As Philopatris Varvicensis has seemed to 
consider himself deficient injustice to Mr. Fox, without adding 
to the catalogue of his excellencies the gift of prophecy, which, 
by a sort of qualifying phrase, he calls “ the faculty of presage* : ,r 
we challenge for Mr. Burke at least an equal share of this 
power of penetrating futurity. History, which is the register of 
the mortality of governments, had surely not withheld from Mr. 
Burke what she had communicated to Mr. Fox. And the pe- 
culiar cases which, in every constitution of government, have a 
tendency to dissolution beyond the power of any stated remedy, 
were, we will venture to affirm, at least as well understood by 
Mr. Burke, as by Mr. Fox. To be plain, in the part which 
Mr. Fox has afcted in politics, or in his speeches in the senate, 
we can perceive none of this prophetic spirit. He was by pro- 
fession and practice a determined party man, furiously bent on 
destroying the credit of those w ho kept the government in their 
hands, to the exclusion of him and his friends. And if he pos- 
sessed the gift of prophecy, bis talent at least w’as no mystery, 


See character of C. J. Fox, 1 Vol. 318. 
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since every man in the country might easily anticipate what Mr. 
Fox would predict as the result of every measure proposed by 
the government of which he made no part. < And this Philopa- 
tris Varvieensis must know, canting apart, to be die amount ol 
Mr. Fox’s supernatural gift of presage concerning the affairs 
of the country. * 

After saying thus much on the prophetic spirit attributed to 
Mr. Fox, we will not represent Mr. Burke as a soothsayer, but 
we will venture to affirm, that on the article of the revolution 
in France, and its probable issue, the predictions of Mr. Bu^ke 
have been confirmed in a manner that bears extraordinary testi- 
mony to the strength and wisdom of his calculations. Mr. 
Fox, at the date of that event, which he hailed as so auspicious 
in its promises, was a young man in comparison of Mr. Burke; 
but the young man w as dreaming dreams, while the old man 
was seeing visions. To the last hour of his life, these visions 
were expanding the mind of Mr. Burke, and his pen was em- 
ployed in promulgating them. And when he was no longer able 
to dictate to the senate, we may class him at least with the 
Fabricii, the Curii, and the Coruiicanii, et c (Eteri senes qui rem - 
publican consilio et anctoritate defe>ylehant. 

The first article in this valuable addition to the collection of 
Mr. Burkovs works before published, is a fourth letter on pro- 
posals for peace with the regicide directory of France; the 
first sixty-seven pages of which appear to have undergone the 
last corrections of the author. The matter contained in the four 
succeeding pag< s was collected from loose manuscripts dictated 
by the author ; and the remainder had been printed as a part of 
the letter which was originally intended to be the third on regi- 
cide peace. The reasoning of this piece has chiefly reference to a 
pamphlet just then published by Lord Auckland, who had sent 
it to Mr. Burke, accompanied with a letter, which that noble* 
man in a very candid manner put into the hands of the right re- 
verend editor; and the same, together with Mr. Burke's answer 
to that letter, are now laid before the public, and serve as an 
introduction to the principal letter. It is not too much to 
say of that: production, though it is certainly saving a great deal, 
that it of the former finished letters of which it was 

intended'^ the continuance: si enim non est tale , ut in area 
poni possit , quasi ilia Minerva Phidire : sed tamen est tale , ut 
ex eadem officina exisse apparent . The object of the pamphlet 
being, as Mr. Burke states it, to reconcile us to a peace with 
th$%etual usurpation in France, he renews his former strains of 
eloquence to shew that a peace with such a power, having nothing 
of th$ character of stable and regular government in its nature 
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and composition, could only lead to promote its deadly purpose 
of destroying ns, together with the other devoted common- 
wealths of Europe. That as yet, the rulers of France being 
nothing better than a band of robbers who had got possession 
of the house after murdering the family, to make a treaty of 
peace and amity with #uch persons, would be making ourselves 
jocessaries, ei post facto, to their crimes. This fourth letter on 
■regicide peace has not, perhaps, an equal degree of that majestic 
strength and grace w hich so remarkably characterizes the pre- 
ceding letters, and particularly the first, and pre-eminently the 
fust part of the first letter; but it possesses more humour and 
sarcasm than Mr Burke had vet thrown into any of his produc- 
tions on the painful subject of the French revolution. Since 
the question of the regicide peace, we have had examples enough 
to assist us in determining whether Mr. Burke was right or 
wrong in his hypothesis concerning it. Hut putting aside this 
consideration, we will venture to declare # our humble opinion, 
that on the general subject of peace and war, and the Safe, dig- 
nified, and. politic conduct to be pursued by a great nation in the 
crisis of a rupture with an equally powerful state, there is no 
work extant, of ancient or modern time, worthy to be compared 
with the disquisition on the subject contained in these (our let- 
ters of Mr. Burke. 

The letter of Mr. Burke to the late Empress of Russia be- 
comes now peculiarly interesting from the present state of 
events, nor can we read the following passage without a 
thrilling sensation of joy and surprise: “ By the interven- 
tion of Russia the world will be preserved ‘from barbarism and 
ruin.** If this had come from Mr. Fox, what might not Dr, 
Parr have said of his u faculty of presage/’ This letter, which 
is extremely elegant, was written iu consequence of a commu- 
nication made to Mr. Burke through the minister of her impe- 
rial majesty, of her approbation of his exertions in the service 
of that cause, which, as he himself expresses it, a connects the 
rights and duties of sovereigns with the true interest and happi- 
ness of their people.” 

The next document of Mr. Burke’s mind is a letter written 
by him to Sir Charles Bingham, Bart, upon the. occasion, as it 
appears from papers found together with the copy of this letter, 
of a project actually adopted by his majesty’s ministers, of im- 
posing a tax upon all proprietors of landed estates in Ireland 
whose ordinary residence should be in Great Britain. The 
absurdity and danger of such an impost is obvious enough. 
Mr. Burke of cour^ seizes upou the most striking points to 
illustrate its impolicy. ~ 
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The letter to Mr. Fox, introduced with the affectionately 
familiar address “ My dear Charles, ” follows next : the date of 
which is Beaconsfield, October* 8, 1777. TJhe subject of the 
letter is the state of parties, and the lamentable popularity of 
the American war. We were a little affected by finding it 
plainly stated by Mr. Burke that th<^ dissenters were the 
u main effective, part of the whig strength,” which, coupled 
with what is said a few lines above, that the whig# then were, 
and always had been, (except by the able use of opportunities, ) 
by far the weakest party in this country, opens some party 
secrets well worthy of the attention of modern politi- 
cians. 

There is a passage in this letter which cannot fail of being 
read with interest, as it manifests considerable dignity and pro- 
priety of feeling in the writer on the subject of inviting coali- 
tion with his party. The letter was written about: three years 
after the debate in parliament on the subject of the Boston 
Port Bill, and the disfranchisement of the colony of Massachu- 
setts bay, in which Mr. Fox first became decided in his opposi- 
tion to the court measures. “ If you should grow too earnest you 
will be still more inexcusable than i was. Your having entered 
into affairs so much younger, ought tc/inake them too familiar 
to you to be the cause of much agitation, and you have much 
more before you for your work. Do not be in haste. Lay 
your foundations deep in public opinion. Though (as you are 
sensible) l have never given you the least hint of advice about 
joining yourself in a declared connexion with our party, nor do 
I now: yet as I love that party very well, and am clear that 
you are better able to serve them than any man I know 7 , 1 wish 
that things should be so kept, as to leave you mutually very 
open to one another in all changes and contingencies ; and I 
wish this the rather, because, in order to be very great, as 1 am 
anxious that you should be, (always presuming that you are dis- 
posed to make a good use of power,) you will certainly want 
some better support than .merely that of the crown. For I 
much -doubt whether, with all your parts, you are the man 
formed for acquiring real interior favour in this Court, or in any. 
I therefore wish you a firm ground in the country; and I do 
tiot know $0 firm and so sound a bottom to build upon as our 
party" 

T he letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, which follows 
next, as also the two addresses which accompany it, one of 
which is to the king, and the other to the British colonists in 
North America, were written, as appears from a note in page 
J lf , upon occasion of a proposed- secession from parliament of 
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the members in both houses, who had opposed the measures of 
government in the contest between this country and the colo- 
nies in North America, from the time of the repeal of the stamp 
act* Mr. Burke, it appears, warmly recommended this mea- 
sure. But we cannot think that this retiring from parliamentary 
attendance by the leaders of an unsuccessful party in the nation, 
is, under any circumstances, justifiable. Parliament is, by its 
constitution, a deliberative body. He who conies to deliberate, 
must come to discuss, to encounter opposition, and, if it so fall 
out, to submit to be defeated. If we bring with us other senti- 
ments and other expectations, we come to dictate and not to 
deliberate, and to insist upon that right even in the smaller 
number of which we may happen to form a part. The answer 
to this reasoning is natural enough, because passion and pre- 
sumption suggest it? Our case, say the seceders, is a peculiar 
one, and not to be determined by general maxims, or rules of 
propriety. The nation is only to be rousec^to a proper sense of 
what it becomes them to do, by a measure which may serve to 
mark the desperate situation in which we conceive its affairs to 
be brought by the conduct of its managers. But is any thing 
more clear than that all this resolves itself into a mere contest 
ufe opinion: that every man has an equal right to maintain and 
jplfend his opinion : and that the precedent of a sullen secession 
from business might J>e followed in all similar Cases with the 
same semblance of apology? Every set of men might say, on 
the same ostensible ground of reasoning, we will not act, be - 
cause we cannot insist: we will not advise, because we cannot 
command. If this were to become a rule of proceeding, where 
would be the representation of the country? Self-confidence, 01 
despair of others, are equally discreditable as motives for such 
desertion; but where the step is taken not to solace the spirits 
under perpetual defeat, not to avoid a scene where headlong 
error seems to confound all remonstrance; but to produce a 
dramatic effect upon the passions of the people, to agitate 
them between the impulses of pity and terror, to captivate their 
sympathies, and to dazzle them with the show of political mar- 
tyrdom, it is ptoperly treated by being held up' fi^^Jitblic con- 
tempt and derision. We are sorry to confess sfeUt |t evidently 
appears from the letter to the Marquis of Rockin^lam, that the 
measure was one of strut and bluster, of stage triok, and politi- 
cal chicane. 

We a,e by no means sure that the editor has acted property 
or wisely in giving this letter to Lord Rockingham, or the Sub- 
sequent addresses to tfoe king, a place in this printed eollcctiou. 
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One is glad, however, to learn that there was prudence enough 
somewhere to prevent the actual adoption of the measure. The 
address to his majesty was of course dropped* together with the 
scheme to which it was intended as an accessory. We trust, also, 
that the letter to the colotiies never found its way thither. Ami 
we cannot help calling to mind some severe though just reflec- 
tions, which, after a lapse of some years, were made by the 
writer of that address upon an unauthorized step of a similar 
kind taken by another great public man; which, though in some 
respects, perhaps, it admitted of less excuse or extenuation, 
when the relations between America and ourselves are allowed 
for, yet had certainly less of the legal characters of offence in it, 
since w»ar did not actually subsist between the two countries 
when the extraordinary sub* negotiation took place. Notwith- 
standing these observations, however, we feel it due to the editor 
to sav, that both the letter to Lord Rockingham, and the sub- 
sequent addresses, are written with such art and elegance, as to 
justify a prevailing wish to make them public. 

Some letters to persons in public situations, chiefly on the 
state of Irish affairs, and explanatory of parts of Mr. Burke’s 
conduct in relation to diem, which appear to have been much 
misrepresented, occupy a few of the succeeding pages, and these 
are followed by some letters and reflections on the subject bf 
the approaching executions of the rioters in 1780, some of 
which are worthy of attention, though, upon the whole, they do 
not afford much matter of observation. 

Of the sketch of the N egro Code we shall say nothing, but 
that it bears a pleasing testimony to the humanity of the writer, 
and to the surprising industry of his mind at a time when many 
sorrows, encompassed him, and age and infirmity, had bent his 
strength, and well entitled him to repose. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Buckinghamshire meeting 
in 1?80, for taking into consideration a petition to parliament 
for. shortening the duration of parliaments, Mr. Burke expresses 
himself in the following emphatical terms. 


I will walk with caution when Pam not able, to 
see my v^^^||arly before me. 1 am now growing old. 1 have 
from'lifiy -yiitith' been conversant in reading and thiuk- 

su bj ect of our laws and constitution, as well as upon 
those of otllter times and other countries. 1 have been for fifteen 
years a very laborious member of parliament’: and in that time 
have bad great opportunities of seeing with my own eyes the work- 
the machine of our government ; ana remarking where it 
£»t emooth]y and did ite bu8ines», and 1 where it checked in its 
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movement, or where it damaged its work. I have also had and used 
the opportunities of conversing with men of the greatest wisdom 
and fullest experience in those matters, and I do declare to you 
most solemnly and most truly, that on the result of this reading, 
thinking, experience, and communication, I am not able to come 
to au immediate resolution in favour of a change of the groundwork 
of our constitution ; an4 in particular, that in the present state of 
the country, in the present state of our representation, in the 
present state of our rights and modes of electing, in the present 
state of the several prevalent interests, in the present state of the 
u^’airs and inanuers of this country, that the addition of a hundred 
knights of the shire, ami hurrying election on election, will be 
things advantageous to liberty or good government/* 

The editor next puts before us some pieces of Mr. Burke 
which deveiope his opinions and feelings in respect to the 
popery laws; the fif\st of which consists of fragments of a plan 
of a work on that subject, which appears to have been formed 
by him in the year 17(>8. Hie second is* a letter to William 
Smith, Esq. then a member of the Irish House of Commons, 
and afterwards one of the barons of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, dated 29th January, 1795, twelve at night. The third 
is a second letter to Sir Hot cities JLangrish, dated May 26, 1795. 
And the fourth is a letter to his son. No title appears to have 
been affixed to the plan, and it was evidently, in the editor’s opi- 
nion, intended only as memoranda for the private convenience of 
the author. Of the first chapter, the fragments which had been 
found, were in too imperfect a state for publication. Of the 
second chapter some part had been printed, but the copy from 
which it was printed was only a first rough draught. The third 
chapter, as far as it goes, was taken from a fair corrected copy; 
but the end of the second part of the first head had been left 
unfinished; and the discussion of the second and third heads 
was either never entered upon, or the MSS. containing it had 
been unfortunately lost. What follows the third chapter ap- 
pears to have been designed for the beginning of the fourth, 
andy according to the editor, was nothing more than . a rough 
draught. To this a fragment is added, which appears to have 
been a part either of this or the first chapter. The exhibition, 
therefore, of Mr. Burke's sentiments and rc&£&$igigg on this 
interesting subject is made under great and striking disadvan- 
tages. Yet these fraghients of his plan contain a great mahy 
passages entirely worthy of the genius, knowledge, and elo- 
quence of the w riter. Much of it being w ritten at a time when 
the Roman Catholics were exposed to the operation of a great 
m any penalties and restraints which have since beeit removed, 
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has lost a great part of its interest. The laws then affecting the 
descent and acquisition of real property, in respect to catholic 
proprietors and purchasers, the limitations on #heir admissibility 
to the professions of the law and the army, and on their liberty 
of educating their offspring within the pale of their own com- 
munion, are the principal subjects of Mr. Burke’s animadver- 
sion in this treatise ; and it is worthy of observation, that in page 
241 he distinctly admits the necessity of their exclusion from all 
offices of state. In the first letter to Sir Hercules Langrish on 
the propriety of admitting the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
the elective franchise, which was written many years later than 
these tracts on the popery laws now first presented to the pub- 
lic, Mr. Burke addressed himself with great earnestness and 
vivacity to the saying of Sir Hercules — that the Roman Catho- 
lics should enjoy every thing under the state*, but should not be 
the state itself He there observes, that the word state is capa- 
ble of two senses, vk:. as being used to signify the whole com- 
monwealth, or that higher and ruling part of it which we com- 
monly call the Government. Considering the word state as 
signifying the whole Commonwealth , to be under the state, and 
not any part of it, is a situation perfectly intelligible — it is the 
condition of civil servitude. 

If die word “ state” be understood in the sense of the supreme 
government, he observes, that in this sense of the word, to ex- 
clude whole c lasses of men from any part of government cannot 
l>e considered as absolute slavery; but it implies a lower and 
degraded sort of citizenship, and few of the most exclusive go- 
vernments of the aristocratical or oligarchical form have carried 
tliis incapacitation to so rigorous a length. 

In Venice, there are many public offices of which all classes of 
citizens are capable; and in those states where inferiority of birth 
or.cast excludes from the nobler employments, compensation is 
made to the excluded orders, bv giving them the sole and exclu- 
sive right to exercise commerce, and in general all thecivil and lu- 
crative professions. He argues, that in no state it had been found 
necessary to exclude any class of freemen from the capacity of 
holding every office, however subordinate, of the government; 
and that, therefore, the total disqualification of the catholic body 
from everyc>flice was a rule of policy which bore upon them 
\vith peculiar hardship* He contended, that between the ex- 
tremes of a total exclusion, and an universal unmodified capa- 
city^ the fanatics pretend^ there were many degrees and 

a variety of temperaments upon which pru- 
be' properly' exerted* .Since a total exclusion was 
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only to be justified in a government strictly aristocratical, or 
oligarchical, which the government of Ireland was not, any 
more than that of England, the incapacity of the Catholics, 
which formed in Ireland so great a numerical majority, ought to 
be moderated by every relaxation and temperament which could 
be afforded consistently with public safety. 

These arguments of Mr. Burke looked certainly beyond the 
object for which he was contending, viz. the right of voting for 
members of parliament, which has since been conferred upon the 
Catholics of Ireland by the SSd of the king; since the capacity 
<4 a franchise is a different thing from the capacity of office, 
and is certainly so considered in the provisions of parliament, 
and the policy of government. Those who are excluded from 
votes, or rather from the capacity of voting, upon the general 
terms and qualifications prescribed by the maxims of the con*- 
stitution, which, in principle, extends such capacity to all, are 
excluded, says Mr. Burke, not from the state, but from the British 
constitution. • 

Mr. Burke’s early writings on behalf of the Catholics being 
wholly directed against the penal laws, abounded in arguments 
to the propriety of which no reasonable and just man could be 
insensible. The penal laws proceeded upon the assumption 
that the superstitions of Rome w ere incompatible with the proper 
frame of civil society, and not simply that they were inadmissible 
into the scheme and contexture of the constitutional policy of Bri- 
tain. All that Mr. Burke then contended for, and, indeed, consi- 
derably more, has been obtained. But in the letter which fol- 
lows, to William Smith, Esq. he speaks out plainly for the con- 
cession to the Catholics of the right to sit in parliament. The 
date of this letter is January 29, 1795; a point of time in 
which the revolutionary outrages upon the church and priesthood 
of the catholic religion in France had excited a very strong 
feeling for the fate of this fallen establishment in the mind of 
Mr. Burke, and which his growing abhorrence of the principles 
under which it suffered raised to something like affection for its 
character. He thus reasons concerning the question of the Ca- 
tholics being admitted to a share in the legislation. 

** Against this grand and dreadful evil of ou#gtfine (Ido not 
love to cheat myself or others) I do not know any solid security 
whatsoever* But I am quite certain that what will come nearest 
to it, is to interest as many as you can in the present order of 
things; religiously, civilly, politically, by all the ties and princi- 
ples fey which mankind are held. This is like to be effectual po- 
licy, I ain. sure it is honourable policy: and it is better to 
fail, if fail we must* in the paths of direct «pd manly, than 
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of low and crooked wisdom. As to the capacity of sitting iit 
parliament, after all the capacities for voting, for the army, for the 
navy, for the professions, ior civil^ offices, are conceded, it is a dis- 
pute de tana caprina , in my poor opinion, at lq^st on the part of 
those who oppose it. In the first place, the admission to office, 
and this exclusion from parliament, on the principle of an exclu- 
sion from political power, is the very reverse of the principle of the 
English Test Act. If 1 were to form a judgment from experience 
rather than theory, 1 should doubt much whether the capacity for, 
or even the possession of a Seat in parliament, did really convey 
much of power to be properly called political. I have sat there, 
with some observation, for nine and twenty years or thereabouts. 
The power of a member of parliament is uncertain and indirect; 
and if power rather than splendor and fame were the object, I 
should think that any of the principal clerks in office, (to say no- 
thing of their superiors) several of whom are disqualified bylaw 
for seats in parliament, possess far more power than nine-tenths of 
the members of the House of Commons. ] might say this of men 
who Seemed, from their fortunes, their weight in the country, and 
their talents, to be persons of figure there; and persons, too, not in 
opposition to the prevailing party in government.'* 

Of the truth of what we have above observed in respect to 
the effect of the revolutionary violences in Fiance, in recon- 
ciling the mind of Mr. Burke to the character of the Romish 
religion, many passages might be cited from the second letter to 
Sir Hercules Langrish. 

*• The worst of the matter is this: you are partly leading, partly 
driving into jacobinism, that description of your people, whose re- 
ligious principles, church polity, and habitual discipline, might 
make them an invincible dyke against that inundation.” 

The following passage contains some most valuable and just 
observations, at the same time that it confirms what we htfve 
remarked of the overpowering effect of the direful prognostics 
of the French revolution on the mind of Mr. Burke; such, 
perhaps, as to bring all constitutions, creeds, and communions, 
which stood in opposition to French principles, and which boast 
any antiquity, even in their prejudices or errors, too near to an 
equality m his manner of viewing them. 

fl I do readily admit that a jgreat deal of the wars, seditions, and 
trouble did formerly turn upon the eoniention be- 

tween interests that went by the names of protestaut and catholic, 
but I imagined that at thistime no one was weak enough tobelievy, 
oriippudent enough to pretend, that questions of popish and p|o- 
opinions or interests are the things by whiclt men ate;' at . 
rMpht menaced . with crusades, by foreign invasion, br with 
fgps which shake the foundations of the st^te at home. It is Ihiig 
alt this cdtnbinatkm of things has vanished firoin tlie view of 
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intelligent observers. The existence of quite another system of 
opinions and interests is now plain to the grossest sense. Are these 
the questions that raise a flame in the minds of men at this day? 
If ever the churchwand . the constitution of England should fall in 
these islands, ( and they mil faU together ) 9 it is not presbyterian or 
popish hierarchy that will rise upon their ruins. It will not be the 
church of Rome, nor the church of Scotland, nor the church of 
Luther, nor the church of Calvin. On the contrary, all these 
churches are menaced, and menaced alike. It is the new fanatical 
religion, now in the heat of its first ferment, of the rights of man, 
which rejects all establishments, all discipline, all ecclesiastical, 
ami in truth all civil order, which will triumph, and which will lay 
prostrate your church; which will destroy your distuictioifc ; and 
which will put all your properties to auction, and disperse you 
over the earth. If tne present establishment should fall, it is this 
religion which will triumph in Ireland and in England, as it has 
triumphed in France? This religion, which laughs at creeds, and 
dogmas, and confessions of faith, may be fomented equally amongst 
all descriptions, and all sects; amongst nojninal catholics, and 
amongst nominal churchmen ; and amongst those dissenters who 
know little, and care less, about a presbytery, or any of its disci- 
pline, or any of its doctrines.” 

It is remarkable that the whole weight of Mr. Burke’s censure 
falls upon the protestant part of the Irish people, which he 
openly declares himself to think is every where teeming with 
dangerous conspiracy. He even goes so far as to attribute, in a 
great degree, their negative merit in abstaining from actual com- 
motion to the principles of die Catholics, and the incessant en- 
deavours of their clergy to keep them from being generally 
infected with the systems of the time. This is too delicate a 
point for us to interfei e in. But before we quit this subject, we 
cannot avoid mentioning a curious fact recorded by Mr. Burke, 
upon the authority principally of Archbishop Usher, which 
throws considerable light upon the ecclesiastical history of Ire- 
land. It appears, that previous to the union of Ireland with the 
crown of England, the religion of the Irish was not very remote 
from the protestantism of the present time. The papal autho- 
rity being very jo w in that country, the union with this crown 
was effected by an arbitrary grant of Pope Adrian, which to an 
ambitious monarch presented a very plausible pretence for the 
conquest and subjugation of that kingdom, ror a very long 
time, even down to the reformation, the kings of England, in 
their most solemn acts, founded their title wholly on this grant. 
They called for obedience, says Mr. Burke, from the people of 
Ireland, not on the principles of subjection, but as their mesne 
lords between diem and and they omitted no measure 
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. ,| 0 f force, or policy establish the papal authority, mil aU[£hc 
.J- 4ifUnghishi9g ^uti«ditS;<>if,re1igioa connected with it, and to in^e 
^ititate, deep roof in t^e ininds af the people. v V; . :) him 
^ Ifisyery obvious that Mr. Burke does n<£t put fi|*e cl^om *of 
*$e' (Catholics upon any footing of right ; and that 
iihder^pij as no man has better explained, the qtfitingtH^L-^e* 

'* freedom and civil capacity. He thought that 

existing circumstances of the country, and tjie frame P f 
minds m respect to religious opinions, a larger participa- 
tion of political function and power might be safely conceded 
to ffie catholic body; but lie never urge*! the principle of fright 
m& tttle beyond the mere removal of the, penal laws, and what- 
ever of exclusion or disability might justly be' considered' as a 
pressure upon religious liberty. 

/ We liave delivered our humble sentiments on the catholic 
question in the first number of this Review; and from the 
quantity of additional talent and research which has since 
been directed to the subject, we do not perceive that it has re- 
ceived any development, so as to dispose us to any material 
change of sentiment.* To comply with the requisitions^ to tluf 
extent of the principle of those requisitions, would be atonee 
to involve every thing in the conc ision. The principle on 
which the concession is demanded does itself concede nothing 
to the original essential right of the state to stipulate the quali- 
fications under which its magistracies, its dignities, and its autfap- 
t ; rities, ate to be held and exercised. 

the catholic question has ever appeared to us a mere ques- 
tion of expediency, a question of reference to the d^^qjujd^ in- 
tcrests, jand safety, of our constitutional establishments* JVehaye 
no right to brand that religion as a systeni of belief incompa- 
title with the social and civil happiness of man. If, it ooedd he 
^.treated in this view, ' the penal laws, at least to their,, foil 
'Conservative extent, would be plainly justifiable ; for Catholicism 
■ would then assume the nature of crime. This cannot; he, #iu$e 
*'• nr ; ,fect, v the catholic religion has been found compati- 

witfc much individual enjoyment, .and' mtM&>;p^ 
perity . The moral order of the world has been progressive under 
it. But the atate,—the people in their functional andprganieed 
a right coeval^ withtheij- polkkal exist^BL to 
to judge from such lights histo* 
evidence .of their own bosoms,^ - 

Jii^fessprs of any tenets, speculative or ptactical, cam he 
the uppermost, nuddfemost, or lower 
eiontr6l, otf •• 










mg* 
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* * * 

lltv Jforka* liberty or fteirproperty, 
protection of which 'society was introduced/ is ^ 
and intolerable lyrahny ; but fo annex any condition yott Maai86 
to' bemifits artiacially created, is the most just, naturov and 
proper tiling in the world. When e novo you form ah iahi* 
advantage, a preeminence or emolument, hot 
,*>;oUr orii^ : aii^ modify it with all the 
of i creator trar hirc^^ Such benefits of mstitu- 
9&n are V r ^' - °^ which ybu may 

limit to birth; you might prescribe even shape and stature/ 1 
a These principles Mr. Burke has followed up with great ability 
til his speech iti parliament on the petiiion which was presented 


of England,ai*d from certain gentlemen of the two professroiis 
of the civil law aud physic, and odiers; praying tu be relieved 
from subscription to. me &irty-nine africies, as required the 
acts of uhiformity *. Of this speech, and^eversl others spoken 
by Mr. Burke in parliament, this votume presents us with frag- 
ments and riotes^ which Mr. Burke had preserved with an appa- 
rent design to publish them. These fragments of speeches are 
perhaps the most valuable part of the volume before us, and we 
cannot help expressing our warmest thanks to the right reverend 
editor, for the commUnicdtKm of them to the j|publi<0. ^Th% 
appear, indeed, under great and manifest disadvantages/but ihbir 
beauty is above disparagement. We have ventured to intiuiate 
some doubts concerning the propriety of making public fbme 
of £the r^pgh dfouiglits/ loose hints, and mere notes for fiitUre 
Mr. Burkefe papers f because what are thus 
Cbininitted fo" paper are often vei^ diflfereut from the mature 
and consideifed 'adoptions of the writer; ISift ftagmeuts of? his 
finished performances are endeared to us bwloss of the residue. 
Reached fromtfie rliin of time, each mutilated limb shews die 
tcHitshes of that unrivalled skill to which it owed its goodly 
proportions. It is ih^s With the fragments of Cicero, which 
.. ^reproduced in thaf state only because the world has lost’ the 
remainder. Btotia thelootfe memoranda of Mr. Burke, we have 
to ediere^^dWof the productions,but the remain- 

dnowbet^ foteUectwbich was reserved to enn- 

silMtfite' had, adbrtt fts firi^^idtteatiotis. We question whether 

W'pfjM&kfttin betpri te* fair fo wards thter reputation ,of the writer. 

- ■ „:- r ■ * , 

■' c *m* pi it the mm bytl* 
*!$* >?*•*&»» • frb»>thc place where tfrefr meet- 

"‘5^’A^flwilljiMH#. pelted eu -tUe 6th Feb. 179^ rend 

ed« Mthft thiOi Be t wi|^t apy Uie «eup* wa» uegetfr^d onr a division, 

v -h* > which Mr.3»rk* voted le theeN^rit^, bp 31 7 ageing 71. Kate Editor. 

vox, rt. Kb. oni. ’• 't 
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- The speeclv on the acts of uniformity may be * ; 
very precious monument of practical wisdom. Al^artWIPft; 
and put of the church may find in this political lecture the in- 
struction they respectively stand most in need of. Mr. Bude 
has heffe*argucd with great force against the relaxation of the 
law sought by the petitioners, but his moderation and temp# 
are npt inferior to his force; and the speech is, perhaps, chiefi^ 
valuable for the accurate line it draws between a stiffness in 
opposing, and a facility in adopting proposals of alteration. v 

** We all know that those who loll at their ease in high dignities, 
whether of the church, or of the state, are commonly averse to all 
reformation. It is hard to persuade them that there can be any 
thing anms in establishments, which by feeling experience they 
find to be so very comfortable. It is true, that from the same self- 
ish motives, those who are struggling upward*, are apt to find every 
thing wrong and out of order. These are truths upon the one 
aide and on the other ; and neither on the one or on the other, ih 
argument, are they wbrth a single farthing. 

4< Jt has been asserted, said Mr. Burke, that if you alter her 

r bols, you alter the being of the church of England. This, for 
sake of the liberty of that church, I must absolutely deny. 
The church, like every body corporate, may alter her laws without 
Ranging her identity. As an independent church, professing fal- 
libility, she has claimed a right of acting without the consent of 
«my other; as a church, she claims and has always exercised a right 
of reforming whatever appeared amiss in‘ her doctrine, her disci- 
pline, or her rites. She did so, when she shook off the papal su- 
premacy in the reign of Henry the Eighth, which was an act of 
the body of the English church as well as of the state f i donet 
enquire how obtained). She did so, when she twice changed the 
liturgy in the reign of King Edward ; when she then emtabiished * 
articles which werejthemselves a variation from former professions. 
She did so when she cut off three articles from her original 
t^o, and reduced them to the present thirty-nine ; and she certain? , 
'fyjwwild not lose h er co rporate identity, nor subvert Her fun^a?,;^ 
tnental principles, though she were to leave ten of the thirty-nip# " 
w&ieh remain out of any future confession of her faith. ’’'She' would,"; 
Jitoit her corporate powers on the contrary, and she would 
.principles, if *he< were to ’deiAy«betv^f 
J^atiql of such capacity ; /#hte» therei | ■ 

fin*, can.^'no' objection to your receiving the petition. ^ 

■ mkmm i | „ • - VI, •***? 

* But as all multitudes, united in social compact, are naturally warranted to « 
enforce upon their own subjects individually those things which public wi$dpm v , 
shall judge expedient for the pttbli<rgood r salt Weife abSHKttoimagme the cliurefi 
Itself, the most glorious of such societies* abridged of , ; ^or So-ffcldk 

Ithbt no law, constitution, pr canon, ■ -can be further ■ wade, chber for iimifeafion cnp ;; ' 
amplification, in the practice of our Saviour's ordinances,' whatever occasion be 

****>$”**'>**** 
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* next place* Sir^ I nm clear that the act of tintenVfeatjng 

and ratifying One Scotch and one English. act of parliament has 
neb rendered any change whatsoever in our church impossible* but - l 
by ^dissolution of trie union between the two kingdoms* : 

The; ; honourable gentleman who has Jast touched upon thaft 
ppint,.has not gone quite so far as the gentlemen who first insisted 
upoii it. However, as nftue of them wholly abandon that post, it 
will pot be safe to leave it behind me un attacked. 1 believe no 
one will wish their interpretation of that act to be considered as 
authentic. What shall we think of the wisdom (to say nothing 
of the competence) of that legislature, which should bitlairt to 
itself such a fundamental law at its outset, as to disable itself from : 
executing its own functions; which'should prevent itself from making i 
any further laws, however wanted, and that too, on the most inter* 
eating subject that belongs to human society, and where she most 
frequently wants its interposition, which should fix its fundamental 
laws that are for ever to prevent it from adapting* itself to its opi- 
nions however clear, or to its own necessities however urgent ? 
Such an act, Mr. Speaker, would for ever pftt the church out of^ 
its own power; it certainly would put it far above the state, and 
erect it into that species of independency which it has beeil the : 
great principle of our policy to prevent. The act never meant, I 
atU sure, any such unnatural restraint on the joint legislature " 
was theu forming.** 


Mr. Burke, therefore, had no doubt of the competency in the 
state to introduce reformations into the church. But he shew# 
himself equally tenacious of the gravity and caution, which* 
.should accompany such a procedure. He reprobates the fond 
and foolish persuasion, that the frailty and imperfection, which 
belong to an institution, form a sufficient ground for alteration. 
By *10 alteration would the legislature get rid of errors, how- 
ever they might vary the fashion of them. But the only 
ground fora legislative alteration of a legal establishment was 
thi^ that the legislature found the inclination of the majority ^ 
the' people, concurring with their own sense of the ijotolerabl^- 
n^hre of the abuse, in favour of a cliaoge. Because. lhere di4 
qdjt jurist any thing lilce this ground for the relief petitioned for^ v, 
^Jecidedly against }%*, His spceoh went fiiUy^ ^ 
into the question of grievance lubeing called, upon tp aubscrib^ ■ 
the thirty^nine article' •' l$^4iW-;-of • 'adxyumbility^td eccte^' 
siastical employment and emolument within ihe establishment: - ^ 

abd publicly 

mjasthavea powertosay, >w^Jk|^tfdiigion- will-- kA >** 

protM*^ vk ^ ' 
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stat fix add modify the qualifications For civil aiid'acoteiit^ 
tteal authority, function) or trusty He was as mixiwts to pmeit 
<--lbe v -walls of the establishmei^jr/* as he watt de^ 
•kduS'of extending the fullest toleration to all without 
Thfe } spfeech which is next introduced, and which wasiddivemd 
in flie teouse on the second reading of a Jjill for the relief of thf 
rbtestant dissenters, exhibits in the most eloquent 


KOlFiUfnnQil 


His arguments against the continuance of penal lawswiiich are 
stiver (nit in execution on account of the discordancy between 
them and the manners and sentiments of the whole bod; of the 
station, are thuisenforced. 

statesmen and magistrates into a habit of playing 
fast and loose with the laws, straining or relaxing them as may 
best suit their purposes; and in that light te&d to corrupt the exe- 
cufiVe power through alt its offices. I would have the laws tuned 
in Unison with the manners*— very dissonant are a gentle country 
and cruel laws : very dissonant that your reason is furious, but your 
possums moderated ’ y^x ’ 


of this toleration, he was yet full of zeal for the 
Of England, on behalf of which, in thL> same speech, he t^j 
bbautitully expresses himself. . ■ >. m ;;-Q -Mtr ' 

> same time that 1 would cut up the very root of^hejfm, 

■:?$. would, respect all conscience, all conscience that is really suc% 
am which perhajis its very tendernes^proves to be sincere. I wisfi 
to see the established fhurch of En^and great and j^omr^i.% 
wish to see her foundations kid low and iAhejgi^ . 
the giant power* of rebellious darkness; I would haW‘‘her^eflLd 
raised up to that heaven to which she conducts us> t would tiavfe 
her open wide her hospitable gateshy^ 

{tension: but I would have no breaches in her wall; I would have 
.^h^^cherish' all those who are within, and pity all those who care 
v^filhbut: I would have her a common blessing to the worlds mo.. 

an instructor, to those who have not the hapj>iae& 
IjjO beiongtoher; I would have her give a lesson of peiu:e v to inii|r* 
v lidnd, that a vexed and wandering generation .might be taught ’tip 
repose and toleration in the matemal bouoin of 

^ the harlbt lap ofinfidebtyaiKl indifference. 
Nothi%,hB9 driven people more intotfcathouse rf sedrfetkm^^U 

, Jk4»iafc'« 


l^hi when you read da* boly beavenl; pas«8ge,,.iit 
pb^bnyottr bring -upon thecattseof religion, wlfieh »'the 

i imm^yau own pfe concerning pomt* jntwpwy 


■^Sluab, 
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imiHite, arid not essential to the purity of our faith and by, the 
mchrietimi practice of vilifying those without the pale,vyhodif- 
fen from ms in thjir modes of Taith or worship; forgetting that 
the only champions which tlie church avows, are those who dig- 
tiify her tenets by a correspondence in their lives, widely dis- 
perse her seed of salvation arid life, and walk in the paths of 
their active duties with their feet shod with the blessiugsofher 
ministry. . - 

vr ?iWe have next the speech of this great Englishman, ( we mean 
£0 use the word emphatically,) on the motion of Mr. Po^, f^r 
Jttove to bring in a bill to repeal and alter certain acts respecting 
religious opinions, which motion w as understood to be grounded 
upon a petition presented to the House of Commons by the 
Unitarian Society. In this speech Mr. Burke thus expresses 
Ipinself on the connection between church and state. 

“-An alliance between church and state in a Christian common* 
wealth is, in my opinion, art idle and fanciful speculation.. An 
aJAmue is between two things which are, in their nature, distinct 
and independent; such as between two sovereign states. But in a 
Christian commonwealth, the church and the state are one and the 
saipe thing, being different integral parts of the same whole. For 
the church has been always divided into two parts, the clergy * arid 
the laity; of which the laity is as much an essential integral parfe 
and has as much its duties and privileges as the clerical member; 
‘rod in the rule, order, and government of the church* has its share* 
Religronk so far, in my opinion, from being out of the province or 
ihe duty of a Christian magistrate, that it is, and it ought to be, 
hot only His care, but the principal thing in his care; because it is 
the great bonds of human society; and its object the su- 
jir^fne, the ultimate end and object of man himself/** 


;> *•* Watburton, who considers the muon of church and state as in the nature of 
tm alliance, and not an inc&rporatian^ comes, however, to the same conclusion. 

that though the conservation of these principles belongs to the 
XO^gistrate, it is not because they compose part of the beauteous structure of a 
comtpoiiwealth, which would he violating the unity of its end, but as they era 
tW¥ock,the foundation <m which that edifice is built. But it is not the less fie 
fthit tbejproainee of thrmagistrate *> Warb* AHiauee* &c.,S*ct. 4. . 
y notions 5f Hooker this subject aw more in correspondence with tbp^e 
^Mx< Jlarke. , ,■ .^’N.ow . wc »ay that the c$re of religion being comnaou to ait;($*- 
Titic societies, tbose sooietles which embrace the true religion are called, by waty. 
of distinction, the Church/ We hold 1 that every man W ho tiW mirttibe# of ; the 
■ church of England, is ^lso a,mt*rribcr of the state. And the same mult.iiude coh- 

no' :*^«f personal division :^twoef»‘>>’.lihem. 
<*** : «*»W»te ■ *«&««• - <££#4* 

— >2^#^ jug tp?-*# 

stian coOntry th^church 'and common wealth are one society, wbfett 
%iSB^wromj^w ffi timi tif sednfar and goveroiUeutj<*tt<Ea. 
t tfeiMqdta W*» 
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«.^Hdw ft rMr.Burkewasi justified in stigmatising die IfeitS* 
rian body as a pjblitico-reIigious t faction, as decided enemies' 6i 
our church establishment, and professed admirers and promoters 
of French revolutionary principles, we must leave our readers 
to form a judgment for themselves. There is something which, 
to our ears, sounds extremely harsh an<^ impolitic, in branding 
with opprobrious imputations any bodies of men not corpo- 
rately and actively arrayed against the state. But this delicacy 
becomes a false and unwholesome feeling, and very wide of that 
Charity whose character it assumes, when it blinds us to the 
proceedings of those who, under pretence of religious liberty, 
and in the absurd shape of advocates of rational Christianity, 
tneet together to denounce that creed and thut discipline which 
Constitute our venerable church; while they confess the close 
union between that. church and the state by their oblique hosti- 
lity to the principles of the monarchy, and By the factious odour 
; of their greetings aqil their correspondencies. We like not all this 
any more than Mr. Burke; we shaH watch it; we shall expose 
it, when it assumes a specific form; we shall endeavour to parti- 
cularise it by its marks and its physiognomy, But for the sake of 
the character and the honour of that diu»;cii and that monarchy 
which our affections are riveted, we think it our duty to abstain 
* from vituperative attacks upon any body of dissentients, because 
'such arc not the w eapons whidi it becomes out profession to list?, 
because by this declaration of war we shut the door of reconci- 
liation, and because in such a promiscuous attack honest preju- 
dices, or virtuous ignorance, may be sacrificed. Ju .support of the 
charge Mr. Burke brings against the Unitarians, as a faction of the 
worst and most dangerous description, and as an association for 
the purpose of proselytism against the national religion, he refers 
ni to the letter of I>r. Priestley to Mr. Pitt-f to the advertise- 
ment of the Unitarian society for celebrating the 14 th July-r-to 
the correspondence of the revolution society with the clubs of 
; prance; and Priestley's adoption of their opiniws^aiid other 
proofs and documents. We must confess, that for ascertain* 
• v 4^ng the justness of this accusation we have not philosophy or 
>^parieace enough to examine these records. Of thes^ reiwds, 
though We doubt whether they will justify an undiscriminating 
accusation of the whole body of Unitarians, (since many Unitu- 


o»ly iu accidents and circumstances, am* uot in substance. Cpntradisth^rniih^ 
between the yhurch and the commonwealth :.»p a ttyrigguftji apoie|y^fe«neaci 
,*\'*by the commonwealth that apciety with telation to al W^ puhtt; afl'airi£ except 
■ v $=tirue religion; by the cbtnrefo ttfe sa»»e s «bfe«^r- Wtd*. m&l$b4 

Andibere proof either it» Scripture Sr the Father*, titefcwy 

Ecchf pL Book . ^. s *u 
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rfansdisavowand repudiate them,) we have no relttctance to do* 
tlaie our intolerable disgust. # > 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned ought else the least 
That to the faithful herdsmans art belongs 3 
! What recks it them } what need they ? They are sped; 

And when tlvey list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate ou their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look vp and are not fed. 

But gwoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
s Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 

We cannot help thinking that this speech is altogether very 
injudicious. The strong feeling of Mr. Burke on the subject 
of the French revolution betrayed him into digressions in which 
it must be owned he* greatly wandered from his subject, and ex-* 
posed himself to that irre verent treatment with which it was 
about this time the disgraceful habit of theaflouse of Commons 
to receive the admonitions of this great man. The speech, 
however, is not without the characteristic beauties of his elo- 
quence, as will appear by the following specimen. 

44 Old religious factions are volcanoes burnt out: on the lava 
and ashes and squalid scoria? of old eruptions grow the peaceful 
ilive, the cheering vine, and the sustaining corn. But when a near 
fire bursts out, a lace of desolation comes on not to be rectified in 
ages. Therefore, when men come before us, and rise up like an 
exhalation from the ground, they come in a questionable shape, 
and we must exorcise them, and try whether their intents be wicked 
or charitable ; whether they bring airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell. This is the first time that our records of parliament have 
heard, or our experience or our history given us an account of any 
religious congregation or association known by the name which 
these petitioners have assumed.” 

r; The speech pronounced by Mr.. Burke on the bill proposed 
for shortening the duration of parliaments, that tiresome decaii- 
tutum of Mr. Alderman Sawbmlge, is full of sterling policy, and 
; courageous wisdom. As this was one of the many instances in 
winch Ml Buflte differed from his friends, and risked his pbpii- 
darity in behalf of sound principles and practical good sense, ac 
will produce the passage, in which he defines, iii golden words, 
the relation between a member of parliament and his consti* 

. .. . / ^ 

^ It ir easy to pretend a zeal for liberty. Th° se khq think 
|^iiefi^ : ;uot, , l|kdy to be meumbered with the performance of 
rfieir promiscs, either fo[>iu their known inability, or total iadifer- 
4 *nce about the jp^ri^mance, never fail to ento r #1^. lociowa lofty 
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ideas. 'Theyjfce cerfoWy the most specious,- and.-tbcy^eertt'lHiB' 
n$itl*er reflection to frame, nor pain? to modify* ^nor mmplM&t 
to support. The^ task is of another nature to those .wha-ua^ytp^ 
promise nothing .which it is not in their intention, or may 
s^bly.be in their power to perform;— to those who are. bouudflfldl 
principled, no more to delude tie understanding than to violate wi^ 
liberty bf their fellow -su bjfects. F aithful watchmen we ought to 3 
tgytft *er the rights and privileges of the people. «• But b»r dotJ%‘ if 
wj&fite qualified for it as we ought to he, is to give them informal 
ttea, and not to receive it from them; weare not to go to school to 
them to learn the principles of law and government. In doing so 
we should not dutifully serve, but we should basely and seandrf* 
oqsly betray the people, who are not capable of this service by 
nature* nor in any instance called to it by the constitution. I re- 
verentially look up to the opinion of the people, and with an awe. 
that is almost superstitious. I should be a^h^med to show my face 
before them if I ( hanged my ground as they cried up or cried down 
men, or things, or opinions; if 1 wavered and shifted about with 
every change, and joined in it or opposed, as best answered, any 
low inters! or passion; if 1 held them up hopes of that which l 
knew I never intended, or promised what I well knew I couliji 
not perform. Of all these things they are perfect sovereign judges 
without appeal; but as to the detail of particular measures, or to 
artygeneral schemes of policy, they have neither enough of speed * 
lation in the closet, nor experience in business to decide upon it; 
They can well see whether we are tools of a court, or their honest 
servants. Of that they can well judge, and 1 wish that they 
always exercised their judgment; but of the particular merits of a 
measure I have other standards.” , . 

On a motion made on the 7th May, 1782, for a committee #* 
enquire into the state of the representation of the commoiif iri 
parliament, Mr. Burke addressed that assembly in a speech 
lubiting the same sentiments and principles which always stand 
v if'the front of the great consistent scheme of his public CQi^nct. 
$bihifig could be more happily imagined than his aHurion J# 
the stapcal chuir. . li.J,!,., td^' 

f ^ Are the local interests of Cornwall and Wiltshire, for instartee* 
their roads, canals, their prisons, their police, better than Ybrfc* 
sbfre*- Warwickshire, or Staffordshire? Warwick bks member* 
Warwick, or Stafford, more opulent, hnppyv or free, tHan 
castle, or than Birmiughain ? Is Wiltshire tm* pampered IkvObftfse, 
whilst Yorkshire, like the child of the bond^ofoknvls ‘turned^ 
to the desart ? ; This is like the unhappy person^, W their < 

cs^fbe said W live, in the statical chair tever l^Tftg^^eut 

and who do hot judge of health ■' , 
m perform its functions, but by their 

;||^^lsmce: : l?et i weea' the several - '/#* fh? 
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' Hit speech on the motion of the Right iioafr William 
t Jowdesweil, for leave to bring in a bill for e>q>iainkig tbep&wtefs 
•of juries in prosfecytions for libel, was, as might have 

bn the popular and constitutional side, but here’ aW^ 
sobriety bf his maxims lost none of its influence, and the evils 
•and abuses of the ;press did not go without his grave rebuke. \ 

Undoubtedly the good fame of every man ought to be under 
the protection of the laws, as well as his life, his liberty^ and his 
property. Good-fame is an outwork that defends them all, and 
renders them all valuable. The law forbids you to revenge— *^w hen 
it foes up the hands of some, it ought to restrain the tongues of 
fathers. The good fame of government is the same ; it ought hot 
to be traduced. This is necessary in all governments ; and if opt- 
rrion be support, what takes away this destroys that support” 

f Again Mr. Burke" was in opposition to Mr. Fox on his bill 
for the repeal of the marriage act, the motion for which was 
made June 1, 1781. And here again is afforded unimpressive 
instance of his political and moral discretion. The bill was re* 
jected on, the second reading, without a division. We will pre- 
sent the reader with one passage, in which the characteristic 
goodness of Mr. Burke’s heart breaks out in an emphatic strain 
of eloquent egotism. 

u It is said, the marriage act is aristocratic. I am accused, I am 
told abroad, of being a man of aristocratic principles. If by arii- 
*tb erwey they mean the peers, 1 have no vulgar admiration, nor any 
vulgar antipathy towards them. I hold their order in cold and de- 
cent respect. 1 hold them to be of an absolute necessity iiv the 
constitution, but 1 think they are only good when kept within their 
proper bounds. 1 trust, whenever there has been a dispute between 
these ho uses j the part 1 have taken has not been equivocal. If by 
tj|e aristocracy, which indeed comes nearer to the point, they mean 
stii sfdberence to the rich and powerful against the poor ana weak, 
tfiis wtrnid indeed be a very extraordinary part. 1 have incurred 
the odium of gentlemen in this house for not paying sufficient rte* 
gard tq men of ample property# W hen, indeed, the smallest rights 
joiVthe .pobrest people in the kingdom are in question, 1 would set 
fny iVice agai nsfr any. act of pride and power countenanced by the 
highest that are in it, and if it should come to the last extremity, 
prKl to a contest Lof blood— God forbid, God forbid!— my part is 
I wohld take my fate with the poor, and low, and feebies 
if these people came to turn their liberty into a cloak for mu- 
Trcitaisn^^iand to. seek a privilege of exemption, mit from power, 
iifrt froia the rules pf tqpwity Snd virtuous discipline, then .J would 
makejth^m feel ithe force, ; which a few* united in 
a good cause, have ; muUitude of flitf ^ 
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K ■ Passing over the, hints for an essay on the drama, which, a* 
we have deemed. them too loose and unfoimedi'orpublicafiop, 

. we must, of course, consider as unfit subjects of criticism, wewill 
direct our 'attention in the nest place to th^j Abiidgmentofthe 
, English History. There are many reasons against the exercise 
of critical severity in the consideration of - this performance. 

’ Never was work sent forth under mSre cruel disadvantages. 
'.The whole was written at about the age of twenty-seven; before 
the commencement of the author’s political life ; and apparently 
coming under the description of what is called a bookseller's 
Job. The seventy-four first pages were printed iu the year 
1759, and only then appear- to have received the correcting hand 
.of the author ; so that in all likelihood had he, who was so nice 
a judge of the peculiar beauties of each species of composition, 
and usually kept back so much of his intellectual force for the. 
last process of revision, been consulted on the subject, his deli- 
cate and difficult judgment would have withheld this piece from 
the world. Let it*be remembered too, that the work pretends 
only to be an abridgment, and that so much of it as is here pre- 
sented to us, comprehends only the first period of our history, as 
far as to the reign of John, inclusively. Circumstances suffi- 
ciently unfavourable to the display of historical ability. To give 
to an abridgment of history the compression h demands, without 
.producing abruptness in the style, calls for very great skill in 
arrangement and connection, it should be kept in mind, too, 
that history, to be written interestingly, must be in itself interest- 
ing, And if Bolingbroke be right, iu holding the latter end ©f 
the fifteenth century to be the period from which history, is 
to be taken up as a study, and not before, it will follow, that wtr. 
Burke was, in this instance, employed upon a narrative of ©vents 
to which the mind can attach but little interest. The chain pf 
continuity which, iu a series of cause and eflect, couuects. dis- 
tant with present times, has been burst asunder by those great 
.revolutions which have «o changed the face of tilings, asto leave 
little to. reuiiud us of our ancient condition. Conscious of all 
this, and professing to carry his history to the period at which 
vjf was considered that Mr. Hume designed life to commepce, 
and meditating, .at the best, nothing but an abridgment,. the 
• w riter w'»s doubtless more anxious to get over this. eariyt part , of 
pur annals without becoming tedious, than to blaze before the 
public in the brilliancy of his powers. But we donotemune-* 
late these variPus disadvantages to applogize for a lame aud ini- 
;jperfecf performance ; but rather to do jusUeeti© ; its, wept* 
funder circumstances which would havehprccludcd success iu 
hgwis. Mr, . Burke “ an _ Eden raised .in :the waste 
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^ddefnessi** Wherever he wanders the ground becomes en* 
$hafited Under him, and exhales Jthe odours of his genius 

Mr* Fox selectqjl a period of great, perhaps of the greatest 
hfiportance, hi ouf history— a period peculiarly favourable to 
the exercise and display of his knowledge, and, what was more, 
tbtho gratification of political tastes. * It could not be said 
Jie did not write con amove . His was a work which 

appears to have been almost finished ad unguent, as far as he had- 
proceeded — finished, too, at the latter period of his life, and with 
his mind at the highest stage of its ifiaturity, and full of the stores 
df%xperienee. Leisure, opportunity, the prepossessions of his 
countrymen, free communications, foreign travel, libraries, ma- 
, tmseripts, and the labours of other men, all poured in help upou 
him; yet we do not fear to affirm, that this fragment of Mr. 
■Burke’s, with all its disadvantages, and with all its blemishes (for 
blemishes it has), is very superior in wisdom, in research, in vigour, 
and in arrangement, to the performance of his great competitor. 

A manifest difference is discernible between that part of it 
which was finished, and that which had not received his last 
touches. 

Preparatory notes for an abridgment w ould be likely even in 
his hands to have something of the uncouthness of abrupt transit 
tiori, and some harshness would naturally appear in that which was 
completed under the necessity, which the undertaking imposed, 
of laborious compression. Into the part which was unfinished an<| 
imprinted by the author, criticism has no right of access, and cai£ 
dour will suppose that had it been finished it would have been 
£qjgal to that which was finished. Making ail due allowances for 
tfee subject, and for the nature of an abridgment, we cannot help 
jliiuking, that, U\ the extent to which the work can be fairly 
taken as a specimen, it is entitled to rank among the other com* 
|>fete performances of the same author. It is terse, vigorous, 
and classical in its style; and, in its matter, dense and full, w ith- . 
Out bffoft* dryness, or obscurity. Thought and observation 
feyefy where accompany the narration, without in the least en- 
Numbering it$ progress. The history marches onward rather 
bided than impeded by its flowing investiture. In this respect 
-Mr; Burke has the merit of Tacitus^ with less of that abruptness 
fend tipne Of the obscurity, which not un frequently belongs to 
^ the lldmati annalist; The character and object of his work 
beipg that of an abridgment, it would be uniiyr to compare it 
Humfe, :**■: Robertson ; but when we reflect .hoW 
,^fca$y it wtndd have bjfeen for Mr. Burke to have rivalled the 
tW- • Srtxeitgjtlv ' ■ or ' the • gracefulness of each of those 
Writers* w^ canndt but yield hinr the higher homage' for the 






rhastity and self-denial $ith which he Has bowed himselfdhvfrti 
to the task fef an abridger. In general strengthbf 
vigour of l^o^tig/in the picturesque reppsetttfitiori of 
racier and manners, in profundity of observation) ap- 

pears to us to have been deficient ; his merit lies prihcipaliy iil 
argumentative acuteness, perspicuity of expression, simplicity of 
^epitifand a certain authoritative ease and cultivated connupti 
#SS^; ;: We say nothing of the impartiality of his story or the <soih* 
reCtrtess of his principles. In those qualifications in which Mr! 
Fox was deficient, Mr. Burke abounded; and in those in which 
Mr. Fox was preeminent, Mr. Burke, perhaps, only appealed 
to have less by having more of the other description. 

* Even in the remote period of which he treated, Mr. Burhe 
found opportunities of sketching the portraits of «ome interest* 
ing characters, and making them profitable for example. Re* 
ligion found no very friendly recognition of her benefits and 
blessings in the histjpry of Mr. Fox. Mr. Burke is never more 
animated or more at home than w hen paying her the spontaneous 
homage of his eloquence. He has recognised her true features 
in the character of Alfred, and has by her means brought him 
nearer to our view than he has hithertof been. r rhe character 
of William, surnamed the Conqueror, being better recoi; dem and 
Jess remote, he has drawn it with firmer strokes and in lioldcar 
relief* After Jiaving so Jong trespassed upon the reader’s pa* 
tience, we must content ourselves with producing a very broken 
specimen. 


“ He had a body suited to the character of his mind; erect, fkp, 
large, and active; a countenance stern, and which became 
xnandt Magnificent in his living, reserved in bis conversation* 
grave in His common deportment, but relaxing with a 
tkmsoess, he knew how to relieve his mind and preserve hi$ dignity; 
for fee never forfeited, by a personal acquaintance, the esteem 
which he bad acquired by his great actions. Unlearned iti 
fee formed his understanding by the rigid discipline of alarge.and 
complicated experience, lie knew m en m uch, aud . therefore 
-trusted, them but little ; but when he knew any man &> gyd. he 
reposed in him an- 'entire confidence, which prevented hi* pwf&n&i 
from degenerating into a vice. He had yw*J$ his ^nmpo^#^^ 
*md great onea ; but they were the vices of agreatmbjd; apibidpu, 
the malady of every extensive genius.; and 
thewise ; one chiefiy actuated hi*ycuth* 3t]a^ ^ 

■fg$. ;Th« VK?es^)f young and .^|4 x 

JJtt pleasures of fove, never reached feis aspiring ^ w 4 

^ Wfdr lEhriw' ehawiet o r of Wtlfemr -the * 
tastefully avoided all those ~ 





i|^«hfctiGal contranetteH bv ^hich, in. must of tlio 
tpriaii^character is frittered . down into parts aitd elcui^uls 
yi1j$cb »<> reader's imagination c!ui ever adjust aiid pnt fogefticr, 
*!| fi^ptrasted Sis account of th$ yenei*able Beda, who ftdii- 
risked at the same time with the Cpnqiueror. " 

io 4 % ^he^eat ;axid justest boast of this monastery * is the veuerable 
Btfdtt^who waa educatt<f aftd s^uthis whole life there: an account 
of his Writings is an account of live English learning in ihat ajge 
taken in its most advantageous view. Many of liis works remain, 
and hg wrote both in prose and verse, and upon all sorts of subjects. 

theology forms the most considerable part of his waitings. He 
wrote comments upon almost the whole Scripture, and several 
homilies on the principal festivals of the church. Both the c^iii^ 
merits and sermons are generally allegorical m the Construction of 
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several things seemed? strained and fanciful ; but herein he followed 
entirely the manner of the earlier fathers, from w horn the greatest 
part of his divinity is not so much imitated as extracted. The sys- 
tematic and logical method, which seems to ^iave been first intro* 
duced into theology by John of Damascus, and which afterwards 
tya a knowp by the name of school divinity, was not then in use, at 
least in the western church ; though, soon after, it made an 
amazing progress. In this scheme the allegorical gave way to the 
literal explication ; the imagination had less scope; and the af- 
fectioiis were less touched. But it prevailed by an appearance 
idfcrC solid and philosophical ; by an order more scientific ; and by 
s teadiness of application either for the solution or the exciting of 
doubts and difficulties. 


' 44 They also cultivated in this monastery the study of natural 
philosophy and astronomy. There remain of Beda one entire book, 
^‘scattered essays oti these subjects. This book, de return 
itMtjtft, it conetseand methodical, mid contains no very con- 
teitfpftble abstract of the physics, which were taught on the decline 
oF^ho Roman empire. It was somewhat unfortunate that the i«- 
fSittiy' lemming was Supported by the dotage of the 
ft v i & " aftd ''that even the spring-head, from whence they drew 
Ih^rmitTactiohs, was itself corrupted . However, the works of the 
gW&l* diasteiw of the ancient science still remained ; but in natural 
phiVosophv tbe wor^ was tfce most fashionable. The epicurean 
physics, the mofit approaching to rational, had long lost all credit 
w being made the support of an impious theology and a loose 
murkily. The fine visions of Plato fell into some discredit by the 

' made of them ; and the writings bf 
to 'hW been then the only ones much - regarded;; 

of science alone ttoejp 

were Iriii;'? Beda edtirely follows his system* y *? Tlfe 
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appearances of nature Ate explained by matter and; form, tvrtd t^ 
the four vulgar elements ; acted upon by thefoUrsupp^ 
litica of hot, dry, moist, and cold? His astronomy is on the Ccrifri' 
mou system of the ancients; sufficient for the few pii^p^is td 
which they applied it; but otherwise imperfect ami gross! ^er- 
roneous. He makes the raocn larger than the earth ; though a ’-re- 
flection oh the nature of eclipses, which h ^understood, might have 
satisfiedhim of the contrary. But he had so much to copy, that 
hri had tittle time to examined These speculations, however erro*'"' 
rieous, were still useful; for though men err jn assigning the causes 
of natural operation, the works of nature are by this means brought 
under their consideration ; which cannot be done without enliirgtag 
the mind. The science may, be false or frivolous ; the improve* 
incut will be real. It may here be remarked that soon afterwards 5 
the monks began to apply themselves to astronomy and chronology * 
from the disputes which were carried on with so much heat and &&. '■< 
Tittle effect concerning the proper time of celebrating Easter ; ap^; 
the English owed the cultivation of these noble sciences to one of 
the most trivial controversies of ecclesiastical discipline. Beda did 
not confine his attention to those superior sciences. Be treated of 
music and of rhetoric, of grammar, and the art of versification, and 
of arithmetic, both by letters and on the fingers: and his work oh 
this last subject is the only one in which that piece of antique 
curiosity has been preserved to us. All these are short pieces : ' 
some of them are in the catechetical method; and seem designed 
fbr the immediate use of the pupils in his monastery ; in order Id 
furnish them with some leading ideas in the rudiments of these 
arts, then newly introduced into his county. He likewise made*, 
arid probably for the same purpose, a very ample and valuable col- 
lection of snort philosophical, political, arid moral maxims from 
Aristotle, Plato, Seneca, and other sages of heathen antiquity 
made a separate book of shining common-places, Ami l^marlcrime 
passages, extracted from the works of Cicero, of 'wlriW/hriwiria/ 
great admirer; though he seems to have been not an happy or 
diligent imitator in his style. From a view of these pieces we triiy'-; 
form an idea of what stock in the science the English at that time r1 
possessed, and what advances they had made. That work, of Beda 
which is the best known and most esteemed, is the Ecclesiastical J 
History of the English Nation. Disgraced by a want ofchpice, 
and frequently by a confused ill disposition of his matter, and bte r ; 
niilhed with a degree of credulity next to infantine, it is stjjia * 
valuable, and, for the time, a surprising performance, ^e bpffk , 
opens with a description of this island, which would not have, qis^ 
graced a classical author ; and he. has prefixed to rt atrhtbriologjl^ 
abridgment of sacred rind profane history, cohriected froiri tbebri* / 
ginning of , the world, which, though not criticidly^ 
main design* isoffrir more intrinsic value, and, indeed, displays W> 
rest fund of historical ^rodition^ On the whole, though 
oflheEnglish learning seems tp hevebeen but a : -t 
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ftuddle class, neither elevated nor subtil ; and one who- wrote in « 
low style* simple, but not elegant; yet when we reflect upon the 
time in which he lived, the place in which he spent his whole life; 
within the walls of asnonastery, in so remote and wild a country, it 
is impossible to refuse him the praise of an incredible industry and 
a generous thirst of knowledge.” .... 

If we were to select tlTose parts of this little work, which, in 
addition to the passages already cited, we deem best entitled to 
praise, we should point out the description of the manners of 
the Druids, (in which, by the by, there are some very good hints 
to tfee friends of our establishment,! the suggestions on die con- 
stitution of the Wittehagemot, the account of the royal revenue, 
the character of King John, and above all, the fragment on the 
history of the laws of England. It must be owned, however, 
that there are some feeble parts which stood in great need of the 
vivifying touches of his finishing hand. We do hot feel the pro- 
priety of the parallel betweenCharles the Twelfth of Sweden 
and our Richard the First, between whom, Except in the pro- 
perties of valour common to both, there seems to be no very 
striking resemblance. The parallel also between ancient and 
moderu Rome, aud the modes by which they pushed their con- 
quests over the world; aud of the modern legates and ancient 
consuls, appealed to us to be far fetched and fanciful. We con- 
sider it our duty to express our disapprobation of an unholy use 
which Mr. Rurke sometimes makes of phrases borrowed from 
the text of Scripture, as in his speech on the reform of par- 
liament, where, in speakiug of tire irreverence in which he per- 
ceived the constitution of his country to be held by certain gen- 
tleman, he observes, that “ it was despised aud rejected of men.” 
So again in his speech on the bill for explaining the rights of . 
juries, he says, “ Their bill is sown in weakness, it will, I trust, 
be yeaped in power.” As little do we relish his application of 
these ; words of our Saviour, “ Lazarus is not dead, but sleep- 
etb/ 7 tb Lord North, who seemed to be asleep in the. house. 
Asthenatne of the holy one is not to be taken in wain, or that Of 
hishbtySon pronouncedwithout the homage of the knee, we' 
sre’^r'i&teniffliglife untie reverent abstinence to the sentences 
anfl. phrases of Scripture which have been consecrated by the 
hp^ wbich have uttered them, and by the divine occasions on 
whJcti.they have been used. 

*j» \ v ©ry many passage8, as inight have been expected from the 
sts^e in .which the papeTS were found by the editor, arc faulty ifl 
grammar and syntax, and many words are unwarrantably used 
aspfrfied. Upon the -whole, much of what is presfented to he 
in thisvoiuare, thoughdrowded with beauties, exhibit evident 



marks of baste and negligence, but of that baste mid negligence 
only which >ras natural to bite who was putting dO'rtTi his'fiirst 
thoughts on paper. We had collected all these instances yrilh 
some labour, but before sending them toitjhe pKC^aflre's&i^k 
them out, with some displeasure at ourselves for having forgot- 
: ten that, though where an author commits himself voluntarily to 
the public he has made the public his judges, it is rathertbb 
• much to take possession of the posthumous treasures of his 
brain by a title standing rather on occupancy or spblialidn, than 
gift, inheritance, or purchase, and then to scrutinbe their ble- 
mishes and imperfections. 

It gives us extraordinary pleasure (so great an interest we 
take in the memory of this excellent person,) to find by the pre- 
face of the right reverend editor, that we are to expect from hia 
hands a narrative of Mr. Burke’s life, with some particulars, 'ndt 
hitherto promulged, of his early. days, §uch an undertaking, if 
executed in a manner worthy of its object, will be one of tbe 
most valuable presents which can be made to the nation in these 
times. We shall be glad of another opportunity of directing 
the attention of our readers to the portrait of a man, who, in a 
time of great public danger, party violence, and political vacil- 
lation, fulfilled every engagement of public and private honour, 
and preserved his consistency, fidelity, and loyalty unshaken to 
-the last. *•' 


* Art. XIII. Rokeby, a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq.4tu. 
p.p. 446. Edinburgh, Ballantyne and Co.— -London, .Long- 
man and Co. 1813. ' • 


Amongst tlie fashionable arrivals which we are aecsstci)- 
ed to read of in our daily newspapers, we feelourSelvesww 
fully prepared for an annual visitor from Edinburgh, ia the 
shape and under the title of Mr. Wnlter SepttVi jMiU»i>- 'A©-* 
customed to present herself so frequently to the eyes of *^ ad- 
miring public, like other young ladies she has long ago aco aired 
(to usener own language) • ; 


-•n/y .?? 



That marks security to please . 1 




ffV 
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•• fo'th'if- 
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e must take the liberty of obsemng'(forReviewcr9 ottght 
plain-spoken men) that she seems to ns, according to & 



. f|ir4&9bUteiafli . ..to . &ecjgaMe ili« fair 
’ into a fatafftn- 

0 pf her 4ej*^ fflfcp of propriety* and the 

^J; W’jR^ (to carry $he parallel a step far- 

; |pr)4j^ wiliie die yduigj lady is attaiu- 

,,jg^4 pi 4 -l^is confident ease, the beholder if also recovering from 
the first impression, and gaining that ease on hi$ part, whkh is 
t^fqssarytQ enable him coolly to criticise thecharms which first 
j^ok^his judgment captive;— that if the propensity to admire is 
,lcs%^ed by frequency and familiarity, the disposition to censure 
i^ augmeuted by defiance, and stimulated by neglect ; while, per- 
too 4ike disgust is the effect of .a monotonous 
repetition of t^e- same dress> the same airl and the same fas- 


^^•P^'^l^gory, fins been of little service, unless it has enabled 
J&lir re^dbas tpi anticipate our general opinion of Roieby, We 
to give a hasty sketch of. the story ; and it will 
%A--Vfry hasty and meagre sketch, because we do not deem it 
^stgr-cieutjy complimentary to Mr* Scott to suppose our readers 
to have suffered the long interval of time which has elapsed siuOe 
the publication of the poem to have passed without their pc* 
imd of it. If they have perused it and have not understood the 
Story, which we venture to my \Vas very possible withput any 
imputation on their understandings, we are sure they will not be 
inddiced to read it again after having the story related to them in 

^ ■■■:/■ ^ ; _;*■ 

^ mjr i^dCrs have not read the poem, we despair of 

enabling them to follow die course of the narration by aiiy pre- ^ 
rititis preparation short of a complete paraphrase of each canto, * 
i -frt %r Jffofr aindiihneaV-. ■*» could not briiig ourselves do 
. *rtWk»-. allowed,, us sufficient 

jpipnto; ^ ^ we will give for the sake 

. ^fe?V remarks upon the execution of * 

<£rdia tnr^ffchtre, and of Ba*> 
ward and Mortham in &% yiciuity. The conn nen cement of the 
uclfcktti placd^ of, July R>44, and thi# 

meriod of puWiecbr^^ from the adverr 


^ • 

riy ijs 'affording; a degree of probability to the fictitious tiar** 

•ynx. jv.\ji6£. ym^y= . . , ( . T *. • • 
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rative iK>\vpreseuted to the public. The had, of Bamatd- 
castle, <3aw^^y<sliffe > was also next heir to the possessions of 
Mortham , a noblemau of high courage and many virtue^ bpt 
who!, having experienced some; of the se ve rest domestic c$d$~ 
nutiesi ^ad flown to' andHhad there JbiecoKae tJte 
leader of a party of buccaneers. Qne*ef liis bravest comrades. 

: wns Bertram, first a borderer and afterwards .a rubber, and fitted 
in an extraordinaiy manner to the calls of his profession. His 
; strength, activity, and bravery were only equalled by liis avarice 
and cupidity ; and his passions insensible to arty restraint, ex* 
cept such as craft and superstition might occasionally iuip&se, 
excited him to the nrost desperate undertakings. ; 

Heliadnow returned with Mortham to his native land, where 
a momentary disgust atsome behaviour of his friend and patron 
was sufficient to induce him to lend himself to the w icked designs 
of Oswald Wycliffe., He engages treacherously to pit t an end to 
Mortham while fitting cm the same side *at the ensuing battle 
of Marston* Moor; Which event will furnish the reader with the 
supposed date of this fictitious narrative. The poem opens w ith 
a representation of the wicked Oswald at the deadf of night, ex- / 
tended on his sleepless couch, and expecting, .with all tlie hor- 
rors natural to his murderous fancy, the visit of Bertram with 
the news of the execution of his bloody enterprize. These 
horrors of conscience, and the feverish agitations of Oswalds 
mind, are described w ith the customary vigour and skiH of the 
author,* who does not fail to summon effectually to his aid all 
the physical concomitants of rain and wind, and moon, and 
clouds, to which his old allies the castle bell, the draw-bridge, 
and all the gloomy equipage of th$ feudal mansion^ contribute 
their full contingent of teirorfev The^m ex- 

pected at length arrives. Bertraflt is amtouneed, and a strange * 
scene of suppressed impatience, and insidious furiosity on the * 
oqe^de, andP silent suspicion and contempt on the otheiy ensue, , 
in v^fkh the characters of these two • 

trusting, and at bottom hating eacboffier,are^ 
strong, though indirect strokes, vigorously displayed* , Oswald 
is at length informed of the supposed success of Berfiraih in kill- 
ii^Moctham, by shooting him in '* the'^nfl^tdjjpi 
though this turns <iut to have been rh miriake, as afterwards ap- 
pears, (fswilcl being required by *$eirti^ to Mor^ 

tluim castle ip- search of the hidden t-rptyUTb, niuch re- $ 

Jjbbing the proposal, offers in his who V 

«wecepted His substitute. . .f -C 

pl;The character oft- IftHlfrid is - that ‘of-;** -.soft -.and sickly 

been flie favourite chihl ^pf his moriier/imt™^^ ^ - 
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ilWhfs; ^nd : preferring the gentler occupations of music ami 
poetry; in which he was u proficient. Of a tender and virtuous 
Cjisty atiid full of the gentler thoughts which a refined imagination 
fe apt to produce, his bosom cherished in silence an unsuccess- 
ful passion for Matilda; the daughter of the lord of Rokeby 
■Castle. With this ilUfated youth the fierce and pitiless Ber- . 
tram sets out for Mortham castle, and a dark and .dreary journey 
is described through scenes of great natural wildness and ro- 
mantic grandeur, calculated to paint upon the horror-stricken 
fancy of Ber ham foVms the most terrific and appalling. Here 
in f passing through a grove of yew trees which tradition had 
peopled w ith aerial inhabitants, Bertram’s superstition represents 
to him the spectre of a man closely accompanying him. He 
■rushes "forward with frantic fury, sword iri hand, and strives to 
■ ascend the high ban&? and craggy ridges, by which he is almost 
surrounded. This event was just the proper subject for Mr. 
Scott’s genius, which is never more successful than when oc- 
cupied in the description of rapid action, hurrying the mind of 
the reader through scenes of tumultuous agitation, and giving 
him hardly tirtie to breathe, much less to examine. 

' 1 Our readers shall have the picture as the poet has drawn it. 

; . XIV.. 

“ Wilfrid all dizzy with dismay, * 

Views from beneath his dreadful way 
Now to the oak's warped roots he clings, 

Ndr trusts his weight to ivy strings ; 

Now, like the wild goat, must he dare, 

• And unsupported leap in air; 

*IIid*in the shrubby rain course now, 

You mark him by .the crashing bough. 

And by his corslet’s sullen clank. 

And by the stones spurn’d from the bank, 

A hd by the hawk scared from her nest,£ 

. And ravens croaking o'er their guest, / 

\ Who deem his forfeit limbs sh4 11 pay 
The tribute of his bold essay* 

xv v ^ 1 ' • 

See he emerges ! — desperate now* 

All farther course-— yon beetling brow* 

In craggy hidfedness sublime. 

What heart or foot shall dare toclinib ? 
j Jt bears no tendril for his clasp, 

? /’ Resents no anglefbr his grasp ; 

: Sole stay his foot may rest upon, > 

& Jetting- stone. - 

k . ■ ■ ■■>>"" ’ : '■ . v ; . 
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Balanced such precarious prop, , ' , J' \ ' *" . 

Ho strains his grasp U> reach the top. 

Just the dangerous stretch he timkev ^ 

By Heaven ! his faithless footstool shakc*f 
^•.Ihj^eath his tottering bulk it bends, v. ■■ 

' v * ' ; It sways, it loosens, it descends! 

' And downward holds ita headlbiig tray, 

> - ' Crashing o’er rock and copse* womi spray. 

Loud thunders shake the echoing dell l % 

Fell it alone !-— alone it fell. 

Juat on the ^ very verge of fate, 

, The hardy Bertram’s falling weight % . . 

He trusted to his sinewy hands, 

And on the top unharmed he stands!” 

The pursuit of this spectre carries Bertram to the gates of 
Morthatn-caetle, where the astonished Wilfrid, after a journey 
less hazardous* finds him by the side of a sepulchre, where the 
superstition and avtftice Of Bertram unite to persuade him must 
be deposited the treasures of Morthani. Here in a short con- 
ference between Bertram and Wilfrid, the secret of the sup- 
posed murder t>f Morthatn inadvertently escapes from the lips 
of the ruffian. The indignant Wilfrid, unable to contain his 
Feelings, draws his sword, and is on the point of paying the for- 
feit of his temerity, when Mortham,* rushing from bis conceal- 
ment, sudden!} presents himself with his rapier between the com-* 
batants. Bertram retires, confounded by this awful spectacle, . 
and Morthani, after enjoining secrecy on Wilfrid, withdraws. 
Just at this moment a new scene presents itself. Oswald and 
Redmond O’Neale come up with a troop of horsemen, and Red- 
mond, having himself witnessed the attempt at assassination by 
Bertram in the battle of Marston ’Moor, immediately dismounts, 
and with admirable promptitude, calling upon life companions to A 
join him, setoff in Jesuit of Bertram. 

Here again a similar opportunity is afforded the poet of dis- 
playing his power of putting his more active $cienes in living 
force before our eyes. Mliile Redmond is engaged in this pur- * 
suit, we will give the reader a short account^ of his romantic 
history. , - A- '• ; :V r, ^ . # ' ■ 

The O’Nealcs, an Irish family otgreat nobility, bad, it is well 
known, many • struggles with queen FJizaWth, r^j^ciing the 
proprietorship to some very considerable estates W cotinfryv 

and it wag in the great battle faugh t ' : &t hi the year 
1S9&< that, amongst other pciakiinec^ then 
in the prime of * their youth, >yfere taken, prelected in 
tl^e hourv'of need by afterWar# 
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dismissed them without ransom. Whilst Mortharn,aa we have 
before stated, had gone over to South America with a view of 
burying, hi oblivion /he hapless-scenes he had passed at home, 
Rokcfoy, his companion in arms, was sitting in his bannered hall 
under wreaths of hard-earned laurels, and surrounded by the 
consoling smiles of dames tic innocence and felicity. Matilda, his 
daughter and the heroiiJfe of the poem, was then a prattling in- 
fold, when, upon a certain edkl and wintery night, and at a late 
hour, whilst the castle was busied in the amusing fatigue of fes- 
tive occupation, an uncouth though stately rushes into the 
haJJ, and withdraws from beneath his cloak a boy of consummate 
beauty. The man had been wounded in the forest by some 
banditti, and he has just strength enough to" deliver his charge, 
the young O’Neale, to Rokeby ? who Was so largely in a it ear to 
the 'hospitality and generosity of life Fatlier. The suit is pressed 
ill the following terras. 

For Turlough*6 days of joy are <Jpne # 

And other lords have seiz’d his land. 

And faint and feeble is his band. 

Arid alt the glory of Tyrone 

Is like a morning vapour flown. # 

. ■ To bind the duty on thy soul, 

He bids thee think of Erin's howl, 

If any wrong tlie young O’Neale, 

He bids thee think of Erin's steel." 

The young charge so feelingly commended is as warmly adopt- 
ed, atid he soon forgets to bewail the Joss pf his poor foster fa* 
tbpi;, fifr / * 

,'i . ^ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 

]s like the dew-drop qu the rose; 

' / ( When next the sumtner breeue comes by. 

And waves the bush, the flower i^fEy* * * 

Won by their care, the orphan chpF ; 

Soon on his new protectors smiled, . 

{ With dimpled cheek, and eve so fair, * 

1 Through his tbieJc curls of flaxen hair. 

; But bhyiest laughed that check and eye, 

When Rokeby’s tittle maid was nigh; 

Twas his with 4W#r brother’s pride, 

'.f Ti . Matilda’s tottering steps to guide ; 

His native lays m lmh tongue, . 

’ ? . To WH>tbe- beir W sung , ", 

V And primrose twiii*d with daisy fair, 

/ To fojrtii A chaplet l^jpgr'liair, 

'l M By lawn, by grotoe, by brooklet's stfuwl, 

stfll were bail* in hapd, ^ / ^ " 
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And good Sir Richard smiling eyed 

The early knots so kindly tied.” : * i 

We much Wish our limits- -could. allow i|$to Ox tend this ex* ' 
tract, since the next forty lines form perhaps 5tie of the prettiest 
parts of the poem. It describes with all the authors delicacy 
of expression, how this infant fondness grcwvvithtbe children's 
growth into a confirmed attachment towards their ^reaars of ma- 
turity. But Matilda, as w<e have* before noticed, is also loved 
by Wilfrid, the son of the bloody-minded and rapacious Oswald, 
who wished for nothing more, to satisfy his avarice and ambition, 
than to effect his union with the house of Rokeby. Her heart 
not insensible to thegoodness andgeiHleuess of dtait of Wilfrid, buk 

■ * ■ .. /.V-’- . “ seldom swain \ * *' 

. Of such soft rooted is lov’d again.” '\l 


Redmond returns .after an ineffectual pursuit, and Bertram, 
whilst brooding over a plan of ievenge upon his enemies, Oswald, 
Wilfrid, and O’Neafc?, meets accidentally with Guy Denzil, one 
of a banditti inhabiting a cavern on the shores of the Greta, and, 
being invited by him to become their leader, gladly accepts' the 
offer. c the pillaging of Mortham castle of the treasure su|^ 
pmed to be Jet reted in it becomes due of Bertram's leadmjg 
Objects, but he discovers from his friend that it had been ! re- 
moved to Rokeby. Here the robbers gain admission by the fol- 
lowing stratagem. One of their band, by name Edmund, is a 
youth gifted with the powers of minstrelsy, and gains admis- 
sion into the castle under the disguise of a wandering harper, 
c to the very night that Matilda, accompanied by her i^yo ^ 
mirers, O’Neaie and Wilfrid, was come to bid a long i^ieU to 
the mansion of her sires, and to remove the treasure yrhicli'^tis 
there ’deposited. .Accordingly, ? whilst he is. divin|iug khe; atteii- 
|5<m of the itdiabi taut* of the castle by his minstrelsy, the 
difti make good thtdlpintrance by a postern dOor, which hd had 
found means, without being perceived, to unbar. The visits 
bemg^ under arms for the purpose ••'•of ''pro^ctui|iJ.fi^' valuable 
charge in removing which they were about to; he eh^ii^hd, a 
cheadfnl, conflict ensues between them abd th& banditti. ^.-'.''While 
it fe still raging, a party of horseman arrive very bp^r6auSf|^ip 
fhe assyistaticc of Q'Neale, and the %te of the bat^ T i^ ju^^^ 
burned in Jus favour, when " ; '> ^ •' 


** New horrors on the tuipult dire 
Arise — the castle is pii ’IjreT? 




^robbers none escape whb their liveS mve Bertram, his 
plant Guy penzil, and the ^oith Edmund- The castle con- 
Is to bum with great violence* and Vie are told exactly where? 
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lie flames were first seen to island of the progress they made. 
The case aHengtli becomes desperate. 

'' ' ' V! t; ^ Then, one by one, .was heard to fall 
1 V - ,1 ; The tower, the dungeon-keep, the hall. 

( > — • Ffech.ru riling down with thunder sound, 

: ; /! . ' space the conflagration drown’d ; 

: v; ; ; iTitl gdtheriifg strength, again it rose, * . 

. Announced it’s triumph in it’s close, 

: Shook wide it’s light tne landscape o’er, 

, y . Then sunk— and Roketiy was no more P* 

Bertram has escaped his pursuers, and is at liberty, find 
Ddwzil and Edmund are confined hi a dungeon. Here they 
receive a visit from Oswald, who wants DenziPs assistance in a 
plot which has for it's object a fair pretence for keeping Kokcby 
a close prisoner, wjbQt it seems, was then upon his parole. Oswald 
if ihe same time receives an anonymous letter, telling him that 
Mortham still lives/his borse only having been shot at the 
bailie of *Marston-moor, and at the sapie tiAe is made acquaint- 
ed, through the information of Denzil, who had deposited in 
his cavern some valuable Jew els and inscriptions taken from 
the protector of the child, O’Neale, of whom the reader has 
already had an account, witli the following important facts: that 
Edith, the daughter of O’ Neale of Olandebry, in Ireland, had 
been secretly %naf ried to Mortham ; that the resentment of her 
Father ensued ; that the young. O’Neale was snatched away with 
his nurse, by some emissaries from his grandfather ; and that, when 
the latter Avas deprived .of hi? domains, he sent back the child to 
Morfbam, or, in case of his absence, to the can^of Rokeby. 
^'hejloss of this infant, therefore, arid the untoward circumstance 
of Ins having shot his w ife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, while 
, ^he was concerting with her brother about the recovery ot her 
fepiistitutedi - that weighty portion of misery 
.quit his'lfetive land. 

.iiittv : draws; towards its close. Denzil, for fear lie 
:!aiioiud discover ta ftthfera. jRte ' diraimtftanceS no distressing to the 
^ - is; ordered by the latter to execution . ' M atilda 

vinust r m&iry Kis* son Wilfrid, or the lives of her lather and ot 
-’iCyNe^le will pay the forfeit. She resigns herself to 
’Wmigeiieitiaity- d : f W2fnd; He Refuses her hmid, but with it re- 
;■ signs Ins breath*' . _ ■ ^ ;■ ' Jy ■■ * 

* « But how tear wttriess earth and heaven, 

; * That ne’er was bope to mortal given— 

^ /ts«ri^ledk- of life,-. - •• . 

^s this^beatt Matijkja wife!.; • , > • . ; ^ . . 
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I bid it .IK** for ever part, 

And Vith the effort Vuirsts mv heart. 

,#.••••';- ■ ■ - *' * # ;'■* 

• ; * . f * ; y. : -- 

He kneeled — his lip her hand bad pressed*-*-* ; 

Just then he felt the stern arrest ; 

Lower and lower sunk his head,— , 

They raised him,— but bis life was fled !** /■ 

This affecting scene is followed by the surprising appearance 
of ■ ’ ■ 

“ A horseman armed at headlong speed.** 

It is Bertram Risihgham— he levels his piece — * r 

- — u at the baron’s head. 

Rung the report, the huHot sped. 

And to his long account end last. 

Without a groan dark Oswald pjst ! 

Ail was so tpiiek, that it might seem 
A flash of lightning, or a dream.’* 

But Bertram's charged, wheeling round, flounders upon the 
floor. The soldiers of Wvcliffe, recovering from the stupor into 
which they were thrown by the extraordinary boldness of the 
adventure, now fall upon him all utfopcA, whilst 
*' * 4 He took at once an hundred wounds. 

As mute as fox * midst mangling hound** 

And when, he died, his parting groan 
Had more of laughter than of inoau,” 

Thus Mortlmm recovers his long-lost sop, and the nuptials of 
Matilda imf Redmond soon follow of course. 

W e have thus endeavoured to give a condensed narrative of 
this ‘poem. The task, we must confess, has not been ofthe plea- 
sant rs* km ^ but it mayhave spared us the necessity of taking ally 
particular pains to point out its deficiencies, it is in itself very 
intricate, and puts the reader to a necessity, wheri his mitid 
shdYild bo cm aged by the poetry, of turning the leaves black- 
w«M’ds and fcn w uYth; m the dry pursuit of tile eonnectihg in- 
cijfents, and in Uacing an outline of facts amidst if crovtd of 
d^scfiptionSj ami transactions. ■ ■* -■ "■ -* 1 

: We ; h:.ve rio hesitation in stating it as our opinion, that aycotn- 
: 'pticiai’fftd tale is unfit for poetical effect, and that vvlr&ru the itiia- 
ginanyitis to be exalte d, and the feelings excited, the miiid ought 
not to be put upon any strong spontaneous effort; The h&jypiest 
' pbstut^^hten • thg mind ofthe reader he forth<?purpose# 
of tbiplbei, is that docile resignation of feeling/ which submits 
moved and directed whichever way the %u ms his * 
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spagie sceptre, whether to scenes of beauty, grandeur, and de- 
light, or to the gloomy sojourn of terror and despair. But when 
\\y are involved in the entanglements of an intricate plot, we feel 
either in a state o factual embarrassment, or in the perpetual peril 
of losing ourselves, from ’which the effort to escape agitates and 
fatigues the mind, and creates a sort of friction that retards the 
wheels of imagination.* / 

To this difficulty in following the grand outline of the story, 
the p6et ; has greatly added by the disproportionate and some- 
times oppressive attention bestowed upon events holding .only 
a secondary consideration in the action of the piece. This is 
however, to which genius is alw ays liable, and we doubt 
whether it was ever more excusable than in the productions of 
our author, whose detached, pieces -have so much separate ex- 
cellence. Still, however, this want of uniform care, and parti- 
cularly an inattention to those incidents which form, as it .were, 

* the hinges of the story, give to the whole narrative an appear- 
ance of obscurity,, abruptness, and negligence. An observation 
; - which we think may be fairly extended to all the productions . 
of this poet* 

Still, however,* with this injurious consequence fully before 
ns, we cannot help thinking that much of Mr. Scott’s character- 
istic beauty has arisen from that indulgence of his own genius, 
winch has carried to Jtlie different parts of his poems so partial 
a distribution of his favour. To observe that proportion and 
harmony between the several parts which are necessary to „ 
keep them in a just correspondence with each other, and to 
hannouize them into a whole, is not one of the excellences of 
Mr* Scott. Ilis genius seems ratlier to riot in the breach of 
these rules, and to recreate its playful vigour in a capricious 
selection of its favourite themes. Thus, in many instances, a 
* transaction of the highest interest is very slightly or faintly 
recorded, while an incident of subordinate of collateral import- 
, ,af!$e rises to view ill the brightest tints of poetical lustre, 
t ; One of the peculiar perfections of this author's poetiaal style 
: is that bold negligence, and vigorous ease, by which it is often 
characterized.* lie regularly succeeds best where he appeal’s 
mast secure df success, and the spontaneous force which marks 
his happiest passages; baa reminded us very often of the miiise 

1 of;J)ryden« . 

passage in the Lady of the Lake, which describes jtfte 
ancient harper's reverie, serves so well to illustrate what we'uteao 

Vet ere his onward way he took v;’ 

;v ^ 
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Where easily biaeye might reach, 

The ifitrpier taik islet teach, ■■'£■ 

- .a. .,bii|^h^k«Kl 

As ^ttfciied'y ,|»;rey ? and worn as he. f 
To nainstrel meditation given, * ! 

Htfftevereacl lu*ow #as raised to heaven. 

As frona the rising sun to claim ; 

,4 sparkle of i aspiring flatne ; :«.• f. v- 

His hand, reclined upon the wire, 

Seemed watching the awakening fire ; 

So still he sate, af those who wait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate 5 
So still; as if no breeze might dare 
To lift one lock of hbary hair; 

So still, its life itself were fled, 

1 1) the last sound Ins harp'had sped. 1 * 

We will offer another, illustration from the poem WfoiV its * 
mtfst, indeed, of the happiest passages from any of \Mr. 
Scott’s productions •will second the remark We have above 
made. ' '*■ f - '/?■' ■■■.'' 


“ Then Bertram might the bearing trace 
Of the bold youth who led the c^^ce; 

Who paused to list for every sound, 

* Climbed every height to look around 
Then rushing oh with naked ’sword, 

Each dingle’s bosky depths explored. 

’Twas Redmond — by the azure eye; 

*Twas Redmond— -by the locks that fly 
Disordered from his glowing cheek; i 

T$ie», face, and form, young Redmond speak ; 
A form more active, light, and rtr °ng, U ,* >vy . 
Near shot t^e rapks or war along ; ; 

■ The ’yat'’€he’ 

Might grace the court of maiden ^neen* 

A face more fair ybu weW might jflnd, », ; 

For Redmond’s khew the sun and wind?? t 
* ;dNor boasted, fromtheir tinge when 
; The charm of regiilarity??^ i ;V :>: - ; v. ;;-V 4 '* 

Rut Ojr'ery feature had the power ; r‘ * 

To aid the expression of the hour : 

Whether gay wit, or humour sly, 

Danced laughing in his light blue eye; 

Or bended brow, and glance of fire. 

And kindling cheek, spoke Erin’s ire ; 

.Or soft and saddened glances show 
His ready sympathy with tfrdej ; 1 '■ J; .. . 

Or hi that wayward mood of mind 9 1 

" When - variousfeebngs are coxtibrafed, : ? v 
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When joy, and sorrow/ mingle near, * ^ 

And hope’s bright yrings arc’ checked by fear, \ 

And rising douW keeprtnmsports down, * 

\ And angcj lends ‘a short-lived frown; 

In' that strange tnopd which maids approve, 

Eveu when they dare not call it love, 

With every change his features piayed, '■■■ 

■, As ^pens she\t the light and shade. #v (P. 107)* '* 

In the above passages, as, indeed, in by far the greater pan 
of those which we should select for their beauty, it is observa- 
ble that there is a« .sprinkling of ordinary, dull, and common- 
prace sentiment ; and, perhaps, we should scarcely exagge- 
rate were we to say that the staple of Mr. Scott’s poetry docs 
not consist of new sentiments, new images, or new expressions. 
His excellence lies rin a fascinating mode of working up the 
common and stock* materials of poetry into .new fabrics, and 
darling the eye, by the profusion, the splendour, and the gaiety 
of the assortment. The wild traditions, ihe fierce enthusiasm, 
the* warlike habits, the inspiring songs, the savage scenery, and 
sequestered solitudes, of the people, and the regions of the north 
of Scotland, afforded to the genius of Mr. Scott a fund of 
stories, adventures, charac^r^, and localities, almost new. to* 
the poetry of this country, ami which when wrought into’ com- 
bination with images, sentiments, and expressions, of the most po- 
pular and general cast, imparted to them an air of novelty/ apief 
freshness, which gave them back their original influence 011 the 
heart and the fancy. To this felicitous and almost accidental 
union of the new and the common, the surprising and the na- 
tural, Mr. Scott seems to have been principally indebted for the 
almost unprecedented success of his poetical effusions. That 
he has brought to these grand rudiments the vivifying powers 
of a true poetical mind, can scarcely bfe denied. To call 
; this mass together, to organize it into active existende, and to 
endow' it with in teUigence, grace, and beauty, requires the crea- 
tive force of genius; and after what Mr. Scott has accomplish- 
ed he may laugh at those critics who deny him the credit of 
original geniu^ V '*■' •' ■ ^ ■« ’ 

Yet tltere are gradations and denominati<ms of jgeiuus; ^ 
and wA are by no means disposed to •• pbfcdje-\Mr. Scott m 
the highest rank. We^ have said as much, mdeed, when we 
ascribed his success/iitf •g^da't’ part ■ to aedident, ■- i3tod/we are the. 
more induced to tdaiiiibun $fis opinion* 

/much tenacity he same system pf manners, the 

same imagery, and*tbe ss^e sceries, in, all his. poeui^. la his 
last pdeifyw before us» .this.- gdl^rence to h 4 is first 
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jilan has .betrayed him into something ; of anachronism in . ,t]b$ 
habits* usages, and manners, in which he has his 

story. tie has made York the puddle of Ae seVenfeeirxth 

century, exhibit the iSime moraj, social, and physical nppearapee . 
as the north of Scotland in the beginning of the karnie ceHtury ? 
or as England in the reign of Henry the Eighth. jExcept the 
poem of Den Roderick, in which the poet, most assuredly 
jatchieved nothing worthy of himself, or his former reputation, 
the muse of Mr. Scott has hitherto shown herself aide' to re- 
peat only her tirs ^inspirations, and the Lay of the last Minstrel 
has, in truth, proved only thejir&t of a series of songs, prjt^y 
nruch of the same burthen . \ 

Neither can we let the poet escape us without another rehiart 
on the disparaging side, with which we will close our article. 
We cannot help complaining gf his too frequent* repetitions of 
the same images in the same poems. His perpetual recurrence 
to bowers and towers is perfectly fatiguing; wherever wd see 
the one, we may !>c c sure the other is not far behind. Take 
away any one of his favourite phrases and a gaping wound 
would appear in each of his poems. Of all the poets heap- 

E ears to have the largest interest in the moon; mid we cannot 
elp giving him a friendly hint, thafc if tie draw’s so often upon 
his funds there, his drafts may come at length to be refused 
in this planet. We shall rejoice if these observations shall have 
the good fortune to induce Mr. Scott, if only for the baie pur-* 
■pose of shewing how incapable we are of appreciating him, to 
introduce his muse to us in a different costume, speaking a jtj#^ 
fewnt language, and displaying new graces and fusciiiatious. 




♦Aim 'XlV.—r Jti Appeal to the Gospel; or an J&nquiry intoJfa 
justice of the Charge alleged by Methodists, and \o(he^,-^b^ 
■r' that the (rospel is not preaehed^&y the national 
. in a Series of Discourses,, delivered 

the Ypar 18 1 2, at the Lecture -founded 
Btimpton, M. A . Camn of Sdlisfaim. By Richard 
Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Ef$ex, au4 late 
Fello^ of Ghiel College. Second Echtioit. (Af ford, at the 
■ J*re$a* for the Author.,1812. ^ •• •; *‘f ■ k ■* 

fees* ^ the -epithet invidiam,, applied ;% $£r.\ &juj^ 
to the subject of these discourses 4 , stnkes our minds so 
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fotGibiy, that wecannot ehter on a review of them ifrithotit con- 
siderable diffidence and hesitation. His preface opens with this 
sentence : " Having in the following inquiry ventured on a sub- 
ject, in itself, perhaps, of an fovidious/ebaracter, I am anxidu^fe 
aVoid all unnecessary .occasion of oflencie ; and would, therefore, 
bespeak the candour of my readers. on two or three particular 
J The sui^ect*is indeed of an invidious character , and 

has in general been treated with so much warmth and asperity; 
tha^ every serious Christian musf deprecate the protracted dis- 
cussion of it. . We have great satisfaction, however; in profess- 
ing our opinion that it is by no means so treated in the foe- 1 
fore us. Mr. Munt continues : 

“ An enemy to controversy as such, and especially an enemy to , 
the bitterness of controversy, it has been my earnest desire to ab- 
stain from all intemperance of manner and pf language. Firmly 
persuaded of the truth of those doctrines, which I have been de- 
fending, I have endeavoured to plead for them with firmness, but 
without asperity, if I have been occasiodldly betrayed into an 
opposite conduct, and induced to employ expressions unworthy of 
my Christian profession, I beg that such language may be looked 
upon as never uttered ; or, at least, may be regarded with indul- 
gence, as the' effect of human weakness, and not of a deliberate in- 
tention to offend?’ Preface, p. 5. 

We are convinced that the author is perfectly sincere in this 
declaration ; and that, however lie may, in some instances, have 
misconceived the sentiments of those whom he regards as -bis 
opponents, he has never given way to intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, nor willingly lost sight of the moderation, courtesy; tftid 
candour , which become Ins sacred office. Reluctant, therefore; 
as we are- to take part in the discussion, we feel impelled by re- 
spect for his maimer, of conducting it, for his well known talents 
and character, and for the important occasion on which these 
discourses w^ere delivered, to endeavour to lay an impartial ac- 
ecfttnt of 'them before our readers. In doing this it will be our 
cans' to avoid being entangled in the labyrinths Qf the 
pred^tinaritiu • '•c.ontrdvcarsy;« into which so many learned aud 
pious metvhav^ strayed } and “ found no end in wandering* mazes 
The pfcn which we propose to ourse!ves> is thatW 
giving ; ft* brief analysts of each sermon, ■•acepaipauled . hy is^ht • 
^fekrk# as tnay seem tu merit theAttentton of our readers* 

tiwt -^course* '’Corinth, txv I So.-”';-" ^ **#*’' 

V Tlbe preacher begins by observing, that our Lord emptmti- 
sQidly desqxibdd. the; purpose of his ministry to be “ the preaching. 





Go itttor atll tjife wbrW > and preateh the gospel to e^irf 
creaffure.” Entrusted ‘With this, coirimission, they est^xMcl the 
discharge of this duty a matter not of choice J>ut of 
^T?iey felt that M wod* would be unto them " if thtg-prmclted 
** / ' f +%* ^-They felt* also, that unless they pmVched tt m 
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its purity, they would incite equal danger, and, according to ; the 
eni|thatic language of St. Paul, Gal. 1. 8, 9.«deserve to be “ m- 
juried ? 9 — Ministers in these days do not derive their commission 
hfmiediately from Christ ; nor can they confirm their words 
' by signs, and wonders, .and migluty deeds,” — but when once 
they &ve v undertaken the charge, aud been legiti- 

mately called to the ministry, it is no longer matter of choice 
or hot they will be preachers of the gospel. Woe is 
tthto them if they preach it not*— if they preach it not in the 
same purity wherewith it lias been delivered to us from the 
fountain of light and truth. Hence no charge can be devised 
against the minister% of Christ of a mqre disgraceful or capital 
nature, than that they are not preachers of the gospel. Such a 
charge, therefore, should not be lightly advanced. Yet Mr. 
Maht affimis, that it has been of late, and is perpetually ad- 
vanced, against a great majority of the ministers of the church 
Of England. “ Some of par brethren in the ministry (lie says), 
attached to certain peculiar tenets, and who, iu.cops.e- 
qqeiice, claim the appellation of evangelical or gospel picach- 
thereby exclude, by implication , at least, if not .expressly, 
from a share in that appellation, those of their fellow labourers, 
opinions and style of preaching do not coiTespond with 
tBeir own, A large body of men, who have risen to be^ at?-' 
cording to their oWtl imagination* ministers of tire gospel (how , 
ft not now Squired), With the muktttldes Who follow 
jiiake no scruple in pronouncing that the gospel is hot 
in. our church*”* , • , ‘ .- :! V’ i\!‘ ■ Jy ' ; "• y / v "‘ _ '* . ■ ' 

;;,^ m ^:this;pretext Methodisln arose and has been ihMntame!dh a 
discourses delivered by fhe.mmisfcrs df ^ie; 
church of England in general, appears to be the mark at which 
d^fir acc users aim. Ail enquiry into the justice of this cMrjre 
^-3pi&»ofie:d for. the subject of these cliscourses. — Tlie ^p^al 
njade to the sacred writings. — But it is not ifitih 
who is dtijy qualified, at least on Controverted points, toex plain 
them td advantage.— A familiarity with scriptural language k # 
hot' ibistake.^ for a knowledge of scripture.— Much prd- 
Vinacli judgment; discrimitotkft^ 

^ Pssairv- in Order to qualify a man for flic interpretation iX 
purie.^Nyw;thU5t a pretence to 
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aduiitted> thougli tbe blessing of the .Holy Spirit /iftftrfeh&bped 
.oaa ctbije. jcpi«oientioua employment of the means . which. .'W has 
provided for our instruction. . ,■ 

Vi ^%.Mant then proceeds to lay down the following prihcipfes 
pf interpretation ; . , V ; ■ 

. 1 : iv :**. Aii iotejipt^taticyi must be principally regulated by the plain 

* and literal sense of the passage. \ 

; ; the riegiect of this rule have sprung the errors of the 

Quakers* and Anabaptists— those of Pelagiu^ Nevu* 
the Decetse, and the Soemians.] 

1 2. i* k Allowance must nevertheless be made for Idiomatical and 
figurative diction. 

\ “ * file instances in the fourth and sixth petitions of the Lbrd*$ 

Prayer. — The neglect of this rule gave rise to the errors of tlie 
first Anabaptists, of the Antmoraians, &c, J • 

3. ** It is proper, and: sometimes necessary, to consult the ori- 
ginal; and not to be content with our version. 

{instances — Matt. ^6. 25, 31, 34. 1 Cofc 11. 29 . John 3. 3. 

Acts 13; 48.] - . 

*' 4. ** The context must be carefully considered. 

5. u We must not confine our view to a detached passage, and 
push it to its utmost extent, but compare parallel passages, and 
explain one so as not to contradict another. 

€>; ^ In the comparison of independent passages, the more ob- 
scure and difficult should be expounded by the more clear and 
easy, 

When the same term is employed at different times, and 
uhd^r'difierent circumstances, we should not be satisfied with one. 
independent description, but compare and combine them toge- 
ther.. ■ * . / ‘ ‘f 

« v.-c 8. u We must attend to the design and scope of the composition, 
and not fix an arbitrary construction contrary to the design of the, 
jii^thor^v...... . ■ ■ ’ .... ... • "J • 

”... g. u We shall find light thrown on the subject by attending to 
timie 9 r circumstanees . * 

7 : to. ^ No doefr^ne, ; however specious, is to be admitted as sart 
'' . ^ gos j>el j '*4frK|€ii: : is not agreeable to the tenour of th<; whoie/’ 

if oudiue of the ^tfst discourse, with the greater part 
pf wlue& we cardM|l^agre«. 'fljitr. Manfs observations cpncerii^ 
ob%arion w^ upon ministers to preach tbe^o|r 

jp^^ apd to - , p reach > if ; and. faithfully, have " the highest 
.clsutolto auentipn. Hja Cc^mre of those uho* rashjy chai^ 
V j i^fcojle ^tiiy of the ministers of the ■ church of 
• is . juatlv., Bak r appeal tp the •; ; 

^ be pursued, and his rules for the . jbfer-: 

apre* ; in otir Opinion, ( Uj^l^.^dtcx'p^^ aud 
■S pledge ourselves to a ^ohaiilele agrceT 
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ment with him aS to all the instances by' which he illastraiM 
those rubs. It hs when lie says, that some mhfisters of the 
establishment who jaVe attached 'to certain peculiar tcn#U claim 
to themselves exclusively the title - of ..evangelical- or 
preachers* that we feel called upon in justice to stop, and to 
e nquire be fore we assent. He certainly seems to labour under 
an impression, whether true or false, which has diffused its in- \ 
fluente over the whole course of the lectures, and of which we 
therefore feel ourselves obliged to examine the foundation. 

It appears from the subsequent discourses, that die certain 
peculiar tenets” to which Mr. Mant represents the clergy caU|d 
evangelical as hifached, are those of Calvin and his followers. 
The same assumption forms the basis of the Bishop of Lincoln’s ' 
work, which seems to be chiefly directed against the same class 
of ministers. "Now we are far from intending to deny that, many 
of them do hold those views of Christianity which are usually 
called calvinistic. Mr. Scott, in his elaborate remarks on the 
liishop of Lincoln's fvork, has m^de this acknow ledgment in be- 
half oi himself and many of his brethren. But it is by no means * 
fair to infer from hence that the whole body receive, and still 
less, that they, teach the peculiarities of Calvin. Even Mr. 
Scott enters his protest against being considered to nmkitaift 
some of the opinions of th:,l reformer, — and those tenets which 
are peculiarly his, do not seem to us to constitute the ground oii 
which a claim to the title of evangelical is or ought to be main- 
tained. From what we can collect, the doctrines for which the 
ministers in question would especially contend, are those of ori-» 
girial sin — of justification by faith— and of -sanctification by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit as inculcated in the liturgy, the articles, 
A and the homilies of the church of England. They kre tlt^ doc- > 
trines of redemption- — the doctrines which proclaim the forgive- 
ness to penitent and believing transgressors-— and Which hold out 
♦to them the means, as well as die necessity, of recovering that 
divjne iiBAge which our first parents forfeited Ibr.tliemtelveaWnd^ • 
.t'feir : :postbrity* If there be any doctrine on which they wdiiid 
hty ^special stress, it would seem to be that bf justification by 
faitb,wh>ch Luther called the “ Ariteulm stm&s aut cadenti* 
r~wtuclt: o»r :refcrmers'heW'tO ; : , bec^ such vitai impott- 
which has been so admirably limintained byllookcr, 
.ijabis learned discourse.. that subject, .- f '/ m <^9 i 
^ But though .these .m^be die doctriiaes'.of ;■ 

: tors all Sided, to, far from meaning to admk, $hat$foey 
would be justilie^^^^toforng & claim to die tide of evange- ^ 
'Seal, on their preaching these doctrines. lisa # - s '’ 

aMumptkm pf* an exclusive import, must be of 
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rfaugtfrQus consequence to the unity and * security of the church* 
The assumption of * any such distinctive appellation by any pe- 
culiar body of men in the church, would be virtually to charge 
their brethren wit!i # uot preaching the gospel, and vvouldmerit 
the censure which is imputed to them.* We have, therefore, 
been solicitous to ascertain whether this be or be not their con- 
duct. Our enquiries hsfre satisfied us, that a large and increas- 
ing body of the clergy have acquired this title, but we very much 
doubt whether, as a body, they have assumed it. It seems either 
to have been given them from an opinion which many entertain 
that their mode of preaching is emphatically scriptural, and that 
they exert a peculiar assiduity in the discharge of the pastoral 
office ; or, w hich perhaps is more frequently the case, it lias been 
cast upon them as a term of reproach by those who have dis- 
approved of the character of their ministry. When a name 
• collies to receive an unlucky import, however impressive it may 
he in its proper acceptation of what is essentially excellent, vve 
are under the influence of a string temptation to disclaim the 
application of it to ourselves, and but too often to avoid the 
conduct which would expose us to the reproachful distinction. 
The clergy, iii general, must be well aware that it is no pass- 
port to preferment — no recommendation to the higher orders of 
society; and therefore that ambitious views can scarcely be gra- 
tified by the acquisition of this ominous appellation. 

The title of the 2d discourse is u Christian works, a necessary 
condition of salvation.” The text is Matt. xix. 16, 17. Mr, 
Munt maintains (in opposition to Calvin, and in conformity with 
the language of our church, in the 2d part of her homily oil 
good works) that our Lord is to be understood as declaring by 
the words of the text, that u the laws of God be the very way that 
doth lead to everlasting life.” Mr. Mant therefore proceeds to as- 
sert the indispensable necessity of obedience to the moral law as a 
condition .of eternal salvation, and expresses his surprise, that 
(thpygU “ theychUdren of this world” naturally turn away from 
the, doctrine) any of “ the children of light,”- any who are soli- 
citous for the salvation of their souls should forsake the preacher 
of this truth, and«reprobate his instructions as a departure from 
the gospel. He then proceeds (in a passage which we shall 
give in. his own words) to state his sentiments, and those of his 
brethren. 

f suppose it (lie says) to be the practice of the generality of” 
our clergy, in discharge of their duty as preachers of the 

gospel,Wt> divide Iheir attentlbn between faith in the Christian doc- 
trines; tod the, practice of Christian holiness orgpod works ; to ito-* 
press. tl^.vwith 1 equal earnestness on their hearers ; to describe 
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them as jointly and equally necessary to the attainment of everlast- 
ing life ; to represent them, not as meritorious causes (God forbid !) 
but «6 indispensable conditions tff happiness ; in a. word, to publish 
in their discourses what the church appoints them to pronounce in 
her liturgy, * the absolution and remission of sins to all them that 
truly repent, and unfeignedly believe Christ's holy gospel/ ** 

He continues, * 

Offence is taken at our preaching an unscriptural exposition of 
the terms of the Christian covenant : we are told that our jus- 
tification and salvation are to he wrought by faith alone, inde- 
pendently of good works; that fa\th is all in all, and that by unit- 
ing with faith any other condition or qualification for happiness? we 
forfeit our title to the appellation of ministers and preachers of the 
gospel/* 

He then, after quoting passages from writings of Messrs. 
Whitefield, Wesley, and others, in support of this statement, 
makes this declaration : 

“ I can have no scruple in Emitting the truth of the doctrine 
that ‘ we are justified by faith only/ It is the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture: it is the doctrine of her reformation : it is the doctrine of the 
church of England: I for one have sri my hand to it, in what 1 
believe to be its scriptural signification, and if it be scripturaliy 
understood I would forfeit that hand rather than renounce the 
doctrine. 

“ In order then (he continues) to set this important doctrine in 
its proper light, l shall endeavour to prove 

1st. That the salvation and justification mentioned in the pas- 
sages alluded to, are noticed with a view to the admission of Christ- 
ians into favour and covenant with God, and not immediately to 
their ultimate forgiveness and admission into everlasting happiness. 

2d. That the faith, by or through which alone they are 
be saved and justified, is not intended to signify faith in opposition" 
>or contradistinction to good, that is to say, to Christian works/* 

Previous to the proof of these assertions Mr. Mant observes, 
that ^fli uses the words justified and saved indiscriminately, be- 
cause they appear to him to be so used in scripture, and also by 
* the church, especially in the title of one of her homilies. 

/In proof of the 1st proposition, he quotes «and comments on 
Bjfees. ii, 8» Rom. v. 1. viii. <24. 2 Tim. i,9* Tkqs iii. 5, 
*7, i when he considers justification and salvation as connected 
with baptismal regeneration) ; also 1 Cor.vi. J 1. andxv. 1. Ro m . 
yi, 18—22, CoL i. *l— ‘2*. 1 Cor. i. 18. He quotes 

a passage from “ 'Hie necessary Erudition of a Chris^it Man/' 
and two from. Barrow’s works. ' 

The inference which he draws fromtjbi&d^ thait what- 

ever St. Paul means, wheu lie affimts that we arejustified or 
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ftavect by faith, and however completely faith shutteth out good 
works from the office of justifying, that exclusion will not apply 
to those conditions, the observance or neglect of which affect* 
our attainment of eternal life. 

2. The 2d proposition, Mr. Mant says, appears to flow na- 
turally from the 1st. Christian works could not be performed 
by men before they* became Christians, and of course could 
hardly have been intended by the apostle in his contemplation of 
a blessing annexed to their admission into the Christian church. 

He considers it however in three cases, in which St. Paul 
asserts, that we are justified or saved by faith without works or 
the deeds of the law. 

1. To meet the arguments of heathens who might contend 
against the gospel as unnecessary, representing the light of na- 
ture as a sufficient guide, and the goodness of their lives as a suf* 
ficient ground for expecting the divine favour ; lie would argue 
(as in itoin. ii. 14, 15. i. 21, 23. 26, 2§. Ephes. iv. IQ. ii. 1, 
3 .) to shew their guilt and neq£ of salvation by grace. 

• 2. Suppose a Jew to object to the necessity of Christianity, 

he would rest in the law. This the apostle would shew could 
not justify, because it required a perfect obedience which no 
man has paid. In all this, however, he meant not to make an 
opposition between Christian faith and Christian holiness as 
parts of the same dispensation. 

S. \Ve iind a similar conclusion in the case of those who 
maintained the necessity of circumcision, and other ^ordinances of 
the Jewish ritual. 

These remarks are meant to throw light on tiie former po- 
sition , — that tee axe justified on admission into covenant with 
God . 

He proceeds to shew, that good works are a necessary con- 
dition of our final justification, which he distinguishes from that 
.‘which lie considers as the adjunct of baptism, and then cites 
various passages concerning the necessity of holiness, as proofs 
that good works are the condition of our final justification. He 
also cites passages from Mr. JRomaiue, Dr. Hawker, and Mr. 
Wesley, as luring an antinomian tendency, which certainly are 
expressed in an unguarded and objectionable manner. He as- 
serts the duty of maintaining that good works are* necessary, hot 
only as evidences of faith, but also as conditions sine qu& nqn* 
He lastly protests against the idea that by preaching thus any 
merit is represented as belonging to p orks; insists that the Works 
inculcated must be Christian -works springing from faiffi | and 
closes with ' Matt. vii. 21. • 
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We have already , intimated our wish to avoid involving our- 
selves in controversial questions* and therefore abstain from 
noticing particularly some passages in this discourse, which will 
probably (more from the way in which they are expressed than 
from the design of the writer), appear objectionable to some who 
do n6t,*as to substance, differ from Mr* Mant. The sentiment* 
contained in the passage extending from p. 92 to 95 of this 
edition exactly coincide with our own. But we presume to 
think that it would have been better bad he distinguished be- 
tween the terms justification and salvation, instead of using them 
as co-extensive and synonymous. No orthodox Christian wilf* 
maintain that we can become partakers of eternal life (which 
seems to be the general acceptation of the term salvation)* with- 
out holiness. Few will deny that good works are necessary as a 
condition sine qua non; — or, perhaps, that '-slate of the heart 
which God, who wants not the evidence of facts to inform him, 
knows to be capable of producing good works ; in which form 
the proposition lets in what we h?ve no warrant for altogether 
excluding — a death-bed repentance ; that they are necessary not 
only as evidences, but also as fruits of faith — fruits without which 
the tree cannot be considered as having any real existence. But 
many will maintain that justification is to be taken as a kind of 
forensic term, which siguiiios the being absolved from our of- 
fences, and accounted righteous before God for Christ’s sake — : 
that is, on account of his meritorious atonement and obedience, 
on which alone w e can safely rely for acceptance with God. They 
will say, that this justification is therefore obtained by faith 
considered as distinct from works, though not as opposed to them. 
They will teach that no faith can unite the soul to Christ, and 
thus secure to it tin interest in his merits tv hereby alone rce are 
justified , except it be a thing faith, and that "none can be a 
living faith which does not produce good works. As to the sub- 
stance, therefore, we conceive that they will agree with Mr. 
Mint, though they will probably consider some of his language 
as ambiguous and liable to misinterpretation. AVe have en- 
deavoured to inform ourselves how these matters are under- 
stood by the description of clergy in question* and we must 
frankly declare that the result of these enquiries has been a con- 
viction, that the far greater part of the clergymen alluded to are 
strenuous in urging on their hearers a strictness and sanctity of 
Itf^gnd conversation ; while, perhaps, from a jealousy of ;dero- 
the value of the great sacrifice, they insist onaaim- 
reliance on if as the appointed way of obtaining justification. 
: In the 3d and 4th discourses, Mr. Mant opposes the doctrines 
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usually called calvinistic. The former is entitled u Calvinistic 
Predestination, not the doctrine of the Gospel,” and is on Luke 
xili. 23, 24. 

Mr. Mant justly argues, that it is in general most prudent 
u for* a minister of the gospel to conform to the restraint vir- 
tually imposed in it by our Saviour, and to abstain from a dis- 
cussion of those subjjhct#wliich it has been the good pleasure of 
God to leave in obscurity.” He declares, however, that discus- 
sion is forced upon him by the manner in which “ these myste- 
rious subjects are frequently, ostentatiously, and largely brought 
♦forward by others, who refuse to acquiesce in mutual forbear- 
ance,” and allows, that if the charge of corrupting and perverting 
the gospel is brought against the established clergy, on the 
ground of their not preaching its doctrines as interpreted by Cal- 
vin and his followers, he must m- ; their name and in his own plead 
guilty to it. He then declares, that such is the foundation of 
the charge as brought by Mr. Whitefield^and Mr. Toplady, and 
that it is avowedly in a grejft degree oq the ground of Calvin- 
ism/ 7 that Mr. Overton claims for his party the appellation of 
u true churchmen and evangelical ministers.” 

He next guards against the idea that he- means to protest 
against those doctrines of Calvin, which he held in common with 
his fellow Christians, and proceeds to specify the chief par- 
ticulars in which he differs from him. 

1st. He objects to the doctrine of the absolute predestination 
of some individuals to salvation, “ by an eternal, absolute, irre- 
spective, and immutable decree; while by the same decree the 
great mass of mankind are excluded from th%benefits purchased 
by Christ.” 

In opposition to this, he maintains that Christ is the common 
saviour of mankind at large, and refers to the following texts. 
Acts x. 34, 35. John iii. 16. 1 John ii. 1, 2. 1 Tiiu. iv. 10. 

ii. 4, 5, 6- Heb. ii. 9* He also considers this doctrine as re- 
cognized by the church throughout her liturgy, iu the homily for 
the nativity, and in the 31st article. 

The calvinistic doctrine that the salvation of the elect is ar- 
bitrary, irrespective, and unconditional, Mr, Mant represents as 
of a very dissolute tendency. “ We (he says), teach that no one 
to whom the gospel of Christ is preached can attain eternal hap- 
piness without fulfilling certain conditions/’ and this, “ because 
the^promises of salvation always have respect to the repentance, 
faith, obedience, holiness, or other .qualifications of them, to 
whom the promises are to be made good; because this, life is 
perpetually represented as a trust, a stewardship, a state qf 
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trial.” This view is also held by the church in her absolution 
cdmmination service, &c. * , . 

The Calvinist teaches that the salvation of f tlie elect is sure 
and infallible, so that they cannot finally fall from grace* The 
ministers of the church teach, that those who have received the 
grace of God may fall. Here Mr, Mant refers to the l6th article, 
and the homily on falling from God. # He also builds on Kzek. 
xxviii. 20. 2 Pet. i. 10. 1 Cor. x. 12. 2 Cor. vi. 1. JHeb. vi. 
A,f>. 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. 

It is the caivinistic doctrine that all who are not in the num- 
ber of the elect are reprobated. t( Our doctrine (says Mr. Man^V 
is, that there is no man but by the grace of God he may escape 
and be saved through Christ, provided he take heed berime, &c.” 
Here he refers to the comminution service, the 2d part of the 
homily on falling from God, and to Ezekiel tfviii. 27 — 

He then quotes passages from the writings of Dr. Hawker, 
3Vlr. Toplady, and otly?rs, to shew that Calvinists do hold these 
doctrines, and express them ill A way likely to lead to antijio- 
mianisin, tending also to promote bigotry, intolerance, melan- 
choly, and despair. He explains the .election taught by St. 
Paul, as relating generally to nations, though in some cases to 
individuals, yet not irrespectively or absolutely, and considers 
this last view as supported by Rom. via. 2y. 

He asserts, that the doctrines of Calvin are inconsistent with 
the scriptural account of God’s attributes and moral government, 
with the general conditions of the gospel covenant, and with the 

S roniises of God as set forth in scripture, and closes by an ex- 
ortation against being elated on the one hand by a vain con- 
ceit of election, or depressed on the other by an equally vain ap- 
prehension of being reprobated. 

: The 4th discourse, which is entitled “ Calvinism inconsistent 
with the divine attributes,” is on John iii, 16, 17. It opens with 
a reference to the assertion made towards the close of the last, 
that the caivinistic doctrines are inconsistent with the scriptural 
account of God’s attributes. This Mr. Mant considers as ap- 
parent from the declaration contained in the text, which Episco- 
piiis urged with great effect at the synod of Dort.* He proceeds 
to she#,. • 

1. Tbat Calvinism is inconsistent with the attributes and 
moral government of God — previous to doing which, he answers 
an argument drawn by Calvinists from those very - attiigpittes*..--/: 
when they maintain, that to imagine bur acceptance or 

» race to be the result of our own pleasure, is Ho take from 
I bis omnipotence* He then adduces scriptural doctrines 
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concenung-r-1 . The justice of God — 2. his mercy — 3. his holi- 
ness— Hk his wisdom — 5. his trutla— 6. his being a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him — 7. his being a God that heareth 
prayer — 8. the similitudes of king, master, father, under which 
he is represented — 9- his having commanded that the gospel 
should be preached to every creature — 10. his declaration that 
he wilicth not any shodld perish — l \ . his sending his only be- 
gotten Son to taste death for every man. With all these de- 
clarations Mr. Mant represents the doctrines of the Calvinists 
(which he illustrates by quotations from their writings and those 
their opponents) to be wholly inconsistent. 

II. Mr. Mant considers the subject with reference to the 
covenant of the gospel and the promises of God, as generally 
set forth in scripture. 

He asserts the notion of a covenant to be inconsistent with 
the calvimstic doctrine, because a covenant implies conditions 
on both sides, and Calvinists assert an unconditional salvation. 
He maintains the gospel to be^strictly a covenant betwixt God 
and man — that all the blessings which Christ died to purchase 
are annexed to the performance of certain conditions — that 
every man has the power of fulfilling those conditions, or of 
falling from grace — and therefore (if God be true) spiritual 
blessings, especially salvation, are not the effect of arbitrary 
election on the part of God, but are conditional, and depend on 
the will and exertions of man. This subject he argues at large, 
maintaining, that his view s do not (as his adversaries assert) 
contradict the notion of free grace, and that there is a strict 
analogy between the necessity of using meaps for preserving 
life and health, and that of fulfilling w hat is required on our, 
part in order to obtain eternal salvation. He then contends, 
that it is of the free will of man to accept or refuse salvation, 
and to use or neglect the means of obtaining it, and argues at 
length to prove, * 

3. That every man has the power to fall from grace and to 
perish eternally, 

2. That every man has the power to perform the services ue- 
cessaiy to obt^n eternal salvation. 

He closes by declaring, that he has not been willingly led into 
this discussion, and avows Jiis conviction that an unprejudiced 
enquirer would pronounce, that he and those lie defends pi each 
thej&Jspel rather than the calviuistic teachers. 

■ already expressed our wish to avoid entanglin g our- 

selves with the mysterious and difficult questions agitated in 
these t stto aerniohs, aitd shall thei efore content ourselves with 
referring those who dish to see what cm be said in answer to 
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Mr. Mn fit’s reasoning- — to Mr. Scott’s Remarks on the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s work— and to Weiin Milner’s account of Luthers 
Treatise on Free Will in the last volume of the History of .the 
Church of Christ. We would hope, however, that these ques- 
tions are seldom brought before- their hearers by the clergy 
called evangelical. We have often listened with attention to such 
preachers, and have scarcely ever heard \he subject of predesti- 
nation alluded to by them. But we trust that nothing which has 
fallen from us can be construed into an adoption of any opinions 
opposed to the train of reasoning contained in the able discourse 
* which we have just abstracted. We shall be forgiven, we hope, 
for using our endeavours to rescue many respectable and useful 
ministers from a reproach to which they have beeu inconsiderately 
■subjected — and for earnestly recommending, that, for the time to 
come, that course should be pursued by preachers on both sides, 
which Bishop Andrews recommends in a passage quoted from 
him by Mr. Maul ii} his concluding discourse: 

“ For my own part, I honestl^ confess I have followed the ad- 
vice of Austin. These mysteries, which* 1 am not able to open, 
being shut up, I have gazed upon wi*Ji awe: and, therefore, for 
these sixteen years, since I was made a priest, I have, neither in 
public nor in private, either disputed or preached about them ; and 
even now also 1 had rather hear concerning them than speak. 
And, indeed, since it is a slippery subject, and has on each side 
dangerous precipices; and since the passages of Paul, from which 
it is for the most part derived, have always been reckoned amongst 
those things hard to he understood , of which Peter speaks; and 
since there are not many among the clergy, who can skilfully un- 
fold them, and very few among the people, who can profitably 
bear them; I would advise, if it were possible, that silence be en- 
joined on both sides; and that they be not so loosely and crudely 
propounded by every one, as the custom is. Certainly I account it 
; m»ch more profitable, that our people be instructed to seek their 
salvation in the manifest precept/ of a holy and faithful life, as is 
the udvice of Peter also, than in the secrets of the divine counsel : 
of which an over curious examination is apt to produce dimness 
> and dizziness of sight, but seldom produces edification, at least in 
narrow minds,” * 

The subject of the 5th discourse is, the infiuence of the Holy 
spirit. The text, John vii. 31 — %Q. 

It begins by some very just remarks on the appropriate force 
and beauty of the metaphor contained in the text, whiefiftpre-* 
• ••feehts a lively picture of that iuward comfort which 
thm ^^ es from the agency of the H^y Sphit^of th^lfivi-- 
principle which he bestows; • 

and necessity^ of his aiiTto support ui rh our 
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earthly progress, and finally to conduct us to the paradise of 
God, There is not a doctrine in*the sacred volume (Mr. Mant 
continues) which is more clearly revealed, nor one which more 
abounds in motives to holiness of life, or in topics of rational 
exultation than this* which attributes our ability to work out our 
salvation to the preventing and assisting grace of the Holy Spirit 
of God.” At the sanie time there is not one which has been 
more perverted in former times to pernicious purposes, or more 
wrested in the present to the support of enthusiasm, disorder, 
and licentiousness. The schismatic, whilst he pleads his being 
mjder the guidance of the Holy Spirit as the sanction of his own 
irregularities, vilifies the sober ministers of the church as being 
destitute of the spirit, and renouncing the gospel of Christ. 

** Convinced’* (says Mr. Mant in a passage so excellent, that we 
cannot withhold it fr&rn our readers) “ convinced of the perpetual 
operation of the Holy Spirit oft the hearts of believers; contemplat- 
ing him with lowly, devout, and grateful adoration, as the rege- 
nerator, the renewer, the guidejthe enlightener, the strength oner, 
the comforter, and the .sane ti her of all the elect people of God; 
firmly persuaded of these important truths, as most evidently re- 
vealed in Scripture, and as forming an essential part of the 
scheme of our redemption; I can unite with the most ardent 
advocate for divine grace*, in loudly proclaiming, * that the Holy 
Ghost, like his almighty purchaser, is the same to-day as he was 
yesterday; that, he is now, as well as formerly, in the itse of all in- 
stituted means, appointed to convince the world of sin, of righte- 
ousness, and of judgment; to lead them into all truth, by spiritu- 
ally opening their understandings, that they may understand the 
Scriptures; and to renew a' clean heart and right spirit within them 
here, in order that they may be thereby prepared for the full en- 
joyment of a triune and ever blessed God hereafter.* ** 


Having made this declaration, Mr. Mant protests against the 
doctrine, that the ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit have that 
iiTesistibte or that sensible influence, which are wont to be as- 
cribed to them by those who accuse the ministers of the church 
of not preaching the gospel. He then proceeds to show, 

I. That these accusers speak in the strongest terms of the ir- 
resistibility of clivine grace. The other passages quoted are from 
Mr. Whiteiield, the Evangelical Magazine, Mr. Toplady, Mr. R. 
Hill, and Dr. Hawker. In opposition to these, he proceeds on 
t the general argumentsfor proving the election of men to be con- 
i' dhional. He quotes Titus 2. 1 1 . and argues, that if the “ saving 
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4 grace of God hath appeared unto all men,” and all&ten, not- 
withstanding, are not saved by it^it follows that the graee^df God 
is not irresistible. He asserts that, tliough thy Holy Spirit is re- 
presented as preventing and assisting, lie leaves us the will to 
act in obedience to his heavenly motions or not. Here he quotes 
“ The necessary Erudition of a Christian Man/’ and Irena 1 us. 

He says : “ Shall we be told, that fey this doctrine, which 
ascribes the acceptance or refusal of the divine grace to the 
pleasure of man, we take from God his omnipotence ?” (Dr. 
Hawker's words) “ God forbid, we answer, that such a blas- 
phemous imagination should ever have had place in our minc^.” 
He then quotes from the Examination of Tilenus a passage, as- 
serting, that though God can compel and necessitate the mind 
of man, he tail not. He quotes also several other writers add 
texts of scripture, maintaining that vve may Resist the spirit — may 
hate and rebel against th£ light. He opposes Calvin’s assertion, 
that “ it is an error to make man co-operate with God, so that he 
may ratify his election with his oV T n voice/’ as one that runs coun- 
ter to the whole tenor of the Bible — maintains the freedom of the 
w ill, and quotes the well know n saying of Augustin, “ Si non est 
gratia Dei quomodo sa/vat mundum ? Si non cat liberum tirbi - 
trium quomodo judicat mundum? 99 — He declares it to be 
u matter, not only of probable inference, but of certain aud un- 
questionable fact, that the Spirit of God does not act with that 
irresistible power which deprives man of his freedom of will,” 
and instances the case of the Jews, described Is. v. 4. Ezek. 
xxiv, 13. Is. Ixv. 12. lxvi. 4. Jerem. xxv. 4 — 7* 2 Chron. xxxvi, 

15, 16. Acts vis. 51. Matt, xxiti. 37 ; on which last text he an- 
swers a comment of Augustin, and produces another passage of 
his asserting the freedom of the will against the Manichees. He 
argues from 1 Tim* i. 19 ? 20. 2 Peter ii. 18, 20, 21 , 22, that 
men may make shipwreck of faith, and turn from the way of 
righteousness ; dwells also especially on Heb. vi. 4 — 6 ; and df? 
dares that this epistle abounds in stubborn passages, with which 
the advocates for the itidefectibility of grace may endeavour to 

* wrestle in vain. He adds, that there is not a boot in scripture 
which does not controvert the doctrine, and dwfells on the ofteii 
cited text, 1 Cor. tx. 26, 21; also on Philipp, i. t ; C i2,13, 

16. 1 Thess. ill. 5. Galat. iv. 11. v. 4. (marking in the 
latter text the word* fallen from grace w'ith Italics # )» w We f 
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conclude, therefore, (he says) that the influence of the Holy Spirit 
is not irresistible; that he work$ in utf, but in order for his 
working to be effectual, that he must work with, and we must 
work with him. Founded upon this are the exhortations which 
we address to our people.” 

II. Mr. Maut maintains, that the influence of the Holy Spirit 
is not of that sensible kifld which the e nthusiast represents it to 
be: (and here he quotes Messrs. Whitefield, Wesley,, and Dr. 
Hawker). He admits not only that “ God hath given the ear- 
nest of the Spirit in our hearts, and that the Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirit”- — but also “ that we may feel in ourselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ.” (Art. 17.) But then it is only, 
he says, as our thoughts and meditations ; so that had God giveil 
the Holy Spirit to us, without making mention of it in his word, 
we tic\er should have known, unless by some private revelation, 
that w e are moved by his divine power when we love God and 
keep his commandments. p 

He argues, that u the nian, yjflio, from the evidence of his 
feelings alone, believes that he is under the influence of the 
Spirit, is in extreme danger of deceiving himself, and has no 
ground for expecting that he shall be believed by others.” 

In the two leading positions maintained in this discourse we 
readily concur, and have no hesitation in assenting to much of 
the reasoning by which they are supported. We should be dis- 
posed indeed to suggest, that many w ho speak of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit as irresistible , do not intend, as Mr. Mant sup- 
poses, to maintain a doctrine contradictory to Scripture, but ra- 
ther use the word irresistible by mistake, instead of invinci- 
ble or infallible, which the power of the Holy Spirit must be: 
for, unless the Holy Spirit put forth a greater power, the evil 
dispositions of man would always overcome. 

On the subject of final perseverance, we are sorry to find Mr. 
Mailt expressing himself in more positive terms than it is fitting 
for a finite being to use on matters of such lofty, we were going 
to say of almost interdicted speculation. The texts which relate 
to the point more particularly, are, Ps. xxxvii. 23, 24. lxxxix. SO, 
34. John x. 27*— 29* xvii. il, 12, 24. Korn. viii. 32- — 39, 
1 Cor. x. IS. Philipp, i. 6. 2 Tim* ii. 19. Heb. vi. 9 — 19 , 
1 Pet. i. 5. 1 John. ii. 19. 

We will not attempt to argue in contradiction to the doctrine 
<?f humility which we have just inculcated: but shall content 
ours<%tt^ith asking whether, admitting that the best Christians 
have in themselves no inherent security against falling away, 
they may not hope that God will secure them ? The judicious 
Hooker, for sojie has, by way of distinction, been upuauy called, 
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of whom no one.can speak more highly than Mr. Mant, (see the 
dost: of the 8th sermon), touches on this question only in an in- 
cidental manner, but yet very strongly, in |lie following, among 
many passages, to the same effect; and which we borrow, not as 
an argument to .persuade or convince, but to inspire us with cau- 
tion in rejecting what we find it difficult to understand. In his 
discourse on justification, where he is endeavouring to slunV, 
that some false opinions, entertained concerning it by Papists, 
did not necessarily overthrow the foundation of faith, nor exclude 
from salvation, he supposes this objection to be brought. 

“ Ohj . But you will say — That a* he that is to-day hohf may 
to-morrow forsake his holiness and become impure, as a Jh end may 
change his mind and become an enemy ; as hope may wither , so 
Jhiih may die in the heart of man ; the Spirit may be quenched ; grace, 
maybe extinguished; they which believe rftay be quite turned away 
J'rom the truth ” 

Sol. — -The casp is clear, long experience hath made this mani- 
fest, it needs no proof. 1 gra^’t we are apt, prone, and ready to 
forsake God; but is God as ready to forsake us? Our minds are 
changeable, is his so likewise? When God hath justified, hath not 
Christ assured that it is his Father's will to give them a king- 
dom? Notwithstanding, it shall not otherwise be given them, than 
if they continue grounded and established in the faith, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel: if they abide in faith and 
holiness . Our Saviour, therefore, when he spake of the sheep effec- 
tually called, and truly gathered into his fold, “ 1 give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hands,” in promising to save them, promised no 
doubt to preserve them in that, without which there can be no sal- 
vation, as also from that, w hereby it is irrecoverably lost/’ 

After more to the same effect, he adds : 

Touching the point, therefore, I hope 1 may safely set down* 
that if the justified err, as he may, and never come to understand 
bis error, God doth save him through general repentance: but if 
he fall into heresy, he calleth him, at one time or other, by actual 
repentance; but from infidelity, which is an inward direct denial 
of the foundation, he preserveth him, by special providence, 
for even" • 

It may not be amiss, also, to peruse “ A learned and comfort- 
able Sermon, of the Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the 
Elect/- by the same excellent author. The close of it is truly 
eloquent, and guards admirably against any antinom ian perver- 
sion ofdj^lac.trine. . .;•< 

TJmPct ^ die ^ discourse is to proye regetfemtion 
is dHpiitual i grace of baptism; .• - ib' 
pjpBpmam^tious- onthe nature of circumcision, andonthesub- 
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stitutiou in its place of baptism, (which had been a rite employed 
by the Jews for the admission of proselytes into their church), 
Mr. Mant proceeds to argue that our Lord alluded to this new 
institution, or rather* this more exalted employment of an old : 
ceremony, in the words of the text. u I make no scruple” (he 
says) “ of thus considering the words of our Saviour, because I 
believe it to be the doctrine of the Bible, and 1 am sure it is the 
doctrine of the church of England, agreeably to which I conceive 
it to be the opinion of the generality of the national clergy, that 
by that sacrament vve are made Christians, and are born anew 
of water and of the Holy Spirit. This doctrine, however, is 
virtually at least, if not actually, denied by some ministers of our 
church; and it is denied in terms which charge the maintainors 
of it with blindness and ignorance; with innovating on evangeli- 
cal truth; with being ojfcposers of the doctrines of the gospel, and 
patrons of a heathenish superstition.” To shew that this accu- 
sation u implicates the church of England as well as the gene- 
rality of her ministers,” Mr. M;^it produces the several pas- 
sages of the liturgy (beginning with the baptismal office, and 
proceeding to confirmation and the collect for Christmas-day), 
wherein regeneration is mentioned. He quotes also the ninth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and twenty-seventh articles, lie observes 
that the nonconformist ministers (temp. Carol. II.) seceded for 
this reason among others, that u the church dearly teaches the 
doctrine of real baptismal regeneration.” Then after quoting 
an assertion of Mr. Whitefield, that this doctrine u was the 
Diana of the present clergy, and of the present age,” he adds, 
u N<y will it be heard without surprise, mingled perhaps with 
some degree of indignation, that not only among the deluded par- 
tisans of schismatical enthusiasm, but in the very bosom of the 
church there are men, who have pledged themselves most solemn- 
ly to the support of her doctrines, and who arrogate to themselves 
the distinction of being her only faithful sons; whose preaching 
nevertheless is in irreconeileable opposition to her unequivocal and 
numerous declarations on this important article of her creed. Re- 
generation is, as it were, inscribed on their banners, and is one of 
the watchwords of their sect ; regeneration not the fruits of Christ’s 
holy ordinance oftmptism, but the effect of their declamation; not 
the blessing of a soul, peacefully devoted to Christ’s service, but 
the mark of one zealous in the cause of their party. They, who 
can be persuaded to embrace the tenets of that party, are describe 
ed as labouring in the pangs an$ travails of the new birth until 
Christ beformed in them; whilst all who tread in the sound paths 
of scripture and of antiquity, unseduced by their invitations, and 
un terrified by their threats, are represented, together with their 
ministers, those blind leaders of the blind, as lyiregcngrate, uncon- 
verted, sinners.” ' 
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We Lave given this passage at length, because \ye shall be 
compelled to notice it when we have finished our abstract. 

Mr. Mant then (after observing the importance of ascertain- 
ing whether we have been born again), observes; first, that it is 
a strong probability in behalf of his supposition, that if rege- 
neration be not effected in baptism, it is almost impossible for 
any sober man to say when and by whit means it is; and that he 
presses this argument both because he considers it as decisive, 
and because bis opponents studiously keep out of sight the in- 
strument whereby Christ says we must be born again. Here 
he quotes Bishops Beveridge and Latimer, King Edward's Ca- 
techism, and Bishop Andrews, to shew that in order to tege- 
neration the baptism of water is necessary, and that it is presump- 
tuous to separate water from the Spirit. It is also (he says) 
unnecessary and unreasonable to look fc>r any other vehicle of 
regeneration than xvater, He next endeavours to shew from 
scripture that this blessing is conferred by baptism, and his argu- 
ment is briefly this; scriptur^ teaches that by baptism we are 
made heirs of salvation through Christ. It declares also that 
we cannot be heirs of salvation except we are born of water and 
of the Spirit. If then we cannot be heirs of salvation unless so 
born, and if by baptism we are rpade heirs of salvation, it follows 
that the outxYard washing of water is attended by the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, and that wc are born of water and of the 
Spirit when we are baptized. The texts referred to are Titus 
Hi. 4, 7. 1 Cor. vi. Jl. Col. ii. 12, 13. Rom. v. 4, 11. 

Ephes. v. 25, 27. 1 Cor. xii. IS, Acts ii. 38. xxii. 1 6. 

He next remarks, that as it may be argued that baptism is the 
vehicle of regeneration, because it is the vehicle of salvation to 
which regeneration is necessary ; so we may come to the same 
conclusion from the consideration that all Christians, all persons 
who have been baptised, are indiscriminately said to have been 
regenerated. He observes, that to deny the regenerating effi- 
cacy of baptism, is to strip it of its sacramental character, and 
reduce it to a mere beggarly element. He refers to the ancient 
fathers as using the terms baptism and regeneration in the same 
seme; and asks what scriptural authority is diere to stjjgw that 
the new birth is not conveyed by baptism lightly administered. 

The error of bis opponents (he says) has arisen from their dis- 
regarding the outward form of regeneration, and from a conse- 
quent confusion of regeneration with renovation or conversion ; 
fak doing which he tlirows some censure on BishopTfepkins. 
jfflfp endeavourg to remove the misunderstanding which lie thinks 
■prevails with some concerning T John iii. 9; and quotes the 
Paying of Bishop^Tay lor, tfeikt regenerate 

fW “ quits his baptism, renom^c^^ v covena^t/ , tec. The words 
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of the apostle, therefore, are to be . understock! as a caution to 
the regenerate* He then concludes by describing the distress 
of a person educated in the church of England, but seduced 
from her vi ws of regeneration, and waiting for such a new 
birth as the Methodists describe, insisting upon the uiischievo.ua 
tendency of their doctrine in this respect, and its opposition ter 
# the word.; of truth and soberness by which St. Paul repelled 
the charge of insanity. 

It is with pain and reluctance that we advert to the passage, 
which we have quoted at length from this discourse, charging 
several ministers of the establishment with most unbecoming 
conduct. We are very unwilling to retract any thing which we 
have said in praise of the candour and moderation of M r. Mant, 
at the beginning of tins article, but we would rather believe that 
he has expressed hiipself unadvisedly in the heat of disputation; 
and, in compliance with his request in the preface, we will en- 
deavour to forget (as we wish the objects of his censure also 
may), that such language was/wr uttered*, “ or at leuttt regard 
it with indulgence, as the effect of human weakness, and not of 
a deliberate intention to offend.” In another edition we hope 
the expressions will be softened, if not omitted. To us it ap- 
pears that wise and good men have differed, and may differ, on 
this subject/ without intentionally contradicting the doctrines 
either of scripture, or of the chuich of England. Tt cannot, 
we conceive, be denied, that many if not most of the ancient 
fathers used the term regeneration as synonymous with baptism, 
and we shall also readily acknowledge that the language of our 
church in her liturgy is correspondent with theirs. But still it 
seems to us. possible to assent to the expressions which both 
have used, without going the full length with Mr. Mant and 
some other modem writers. 

. . • We should be concerned at hearing it denied, that various im- 
portant spiritual benefits are inseparably connected w r ith bap- 
tism, and that in many cases the work of real spiritual rege- 
neration is then effected. Possibly, however, those cases would 
be more frequent, if all the parties who attend on the adminis- 
tration of this* ordinance fulfilled the duties which the chuich 
' charitably supposes that they will fulfil. But when we consi- 
der the circumstances under which this sac^id rite is often per- 
\ formed, and the manner in* which it is attended; when we 
^ ob^erye also the subsequent conduct of those who have 
packers of it; we feel that it requites a faith little short of that 
|ie%%ard by the believers in transubstantiation) to ascribe to 
mere opus operatum such ^portent effects as are usually 
u»<ier»tooa by the term regeiu^ioo,: ' m?# j^oc es 




do parents bring . their child to be baptized, w ith no other vie*/' 
than that of giving it a name, and causing its birth to be regis- 
tered? In how many are botli they and the sponsors ignorant 
of the fundamental principles of Christianity ? How oftenis 
the rite administered in the midst of feasting, or as the prelude to 
a feast, and among bystanders perfectly untouched w ith the e'er',, 
remoiiy ? And when, after receiving this form of baptism we se& - 
wickedness blossoming w ith the spring of juvenility, and matur- 
ing with the season of manly perfections, without any fruit of 
piety or charity in the heart or character, do we not rather feet 
tempted to apply to baptism the language of St* Paul concern- 
ing circumcision, w hich w as a rite of similar import : “ He is rfot 
a Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that circumcision which 
is out ward in the flesh: but he is a Jew r which is one inwardly? 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spiiit, and not ill 
the letter; whose praise is not of man but of Go dr” May it 
not be possible that the inw r ard and spiritual grace does noiS 
always accompany l(le outward land visible sign? This -is de- 
clared by our church (in her tweuty-tiinth article) concerning 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supperj and may it not also be 
true of baptism? Til the Lord’s supper the benefits are bestow- 
ed only on those who are truly penitent and believing; and are 
not repentauce and faith equally necessary, in Order that the 
partakers of baptism should receive the lull benefits of that 
sacrament? Because infants cannot perform these conditions 
at the time of their being baptised, it is promised by their sure- * 
ties that when corne to age they shall perform them* May not 


then the full enjoyment of the advantages connected with bap- ., 
tistn be suspended . on their performance of ihese ? conditions? 
We doubt not, indeed, that many spiritual blessings ^re conferred , 
on all ydio are baptized. They are released from the guilt of 
original sin; they are admitted into covenant with God ; they are., 
made members of that church which is Christ’s body, <and 
which his Spirit dwells ; and if, when they $ecOme ; capable , ; of ife- 
they. iplfil i/the .promises made for them iu baptism, they a¥*fl|nredr f 
ly etgoy all tfie privileges of which that prdiuanC3r is^thcr v 
is >vhat Mr. M ant means by the 
tioh/ we shall 'bkye^'.difficulty in $gr^eiug with h 
to us siiflEicieiuly t<S?account for and 'justify 'the 
our church puts mto Jthe mouths of her mfewfer^a^ 

K siders as decisive in his favour. 'Her feitgj^agOf ; is •. 

, and is founded on a supposition, which proba|^|Ma® 
if- eases ■ jurist the -time . . 

P Whb -atli^tt^.pu^this saci^ft ritc,atteipl ih 
kififttiAV 5 pafj&Uts 
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gregation, will fervently implore for the child the sanctifying 
and regenerating g^ce of the Holy Spirit, and that he who has 
promised to grant the requests made by two or three when 
gathered together his name, will fulfil the petitions and de- 
sires of his servants, and confer the benefit which they earnestly 
solicit for the child. When the benefit is so solicited, we hum- 
bly trust it is attained* and therefore we consider her as doing 
right in requiring us to offer up our thanksgivings for it. But 
when in point of fact such supplications are not devoutly offered* 
when no desire is felt for the blessing nor any pains taken to 
secure it,jmi$t we suffer the charitable judgment of the church 
to' 1 blind our eyes to positive facts; and call those born of the 
Spirit who have never shewn any sign of being under his guid- 
ance? In the burial service, the church teaches us to express 
the charitable hope dial the departed person rests in Christ, and 
to return thanks to God for having taken his spirit to himself; 
but are we thence to infer that all over ^hom that service is 
read, partake the blessedness oflfthe dead which die in the Lord? 
To us the cases appear parallel, and we fear that, if ministers 
were required to believe thus favourably in every instance, mauy 
pious men whose labours have contributed much to edify tlie 
church, and who could be ill spared by it in days like these, 
must inevitably be driven from her communion. 

Some degree of latitude must certainly be allowed with respeOi* 
to language of this kind, for unless it be allowed, not only must 
we charge many sincere friends and supporters of the church in 
these dayvS with unfaithfulness to her, but also impute the same 
censure to many departed worthies who have always been ranked 
amongst her most orthodox defenders. In proof of these as- 
sertions, we shall select a few passages amongst many which 
might be produced, the importance of which will, we hope, 
excuse our trespassing so long upon the patience of our readers, 
Mr. Mant quotes Bishop Beveridge to prove that baptism with 
water is necessary in order to regeneration, (an assertion by the 
way which few will dispute); we shall quote the same bishop to 
prove that persons may be baptised and live in communion with 
the church, without being partakers of that spiritual renovation 
which is necessary to salvation. In a sermon on £ Cpr. v. 1?* 
If any man be in Christ he is a new crenture 9 he first explains 
what it is to be in Christ } then what to be a new creature^ 
namely to be one who 

**I»|jfdtogether another man than he. was before ; for lie is now 
transformed % the renewing of his mind ; yea, as the apostle saith, 
oifl thing y j <i«w; pM8ed away* behold all tilings are become new.'"' 

of tire wap,ne man that is still such as he was 

■’ vditTiv.'lwr vii£.' c * x 
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born, says, “ A* he was born, so lie lives continually in sin, 
his mind and conscience is defiled ; and all the powers of his soul 
disordered and out of tune/* with much more ft the same purpose, 
adding, U and thus the poor man lives, as without God in the 
world., and so he will do all his life, unless he be renewed and 
lorn again. But (he continues) let us suppose him to be so re- 
newed and bom again nf God's Holy Spirit , that he is become a new 
man: what a wonderful alteration is wrougnt in him ? He is now, 
in all respects, another kind of creature, than what he was be- 
fore. His mind is purified Afterwards he says, c< Men may 
pretend what they will, and make what show they can of Christ’s 
religion ; they may be baptized into his name, and continu^ members 
of his church: they may profess to believe in him as their only £$a- 
viour, to serve and honour him as their lord and master: they may 
undertake to argue and dispute for him, to vindicate and defend 
him against his enemies*: they may pray unljp him, they may read 
and hear bis word; they may admire his divine sayings, they may 
reverence his ministers, they may approach his very table ; and 
yet, after all, unless they become new creatures, they have nothing to do 
with him; they do not truly belief, and have no part or interest in 
him; for they are not in him, and so have no ground to expect 
any thing at all from him.” Beveridge’s Sermons, vol. ii. sermon 7. 
edit. 12mo. 1709 . 

Certainly we may infer from these passages, as well as from 
die whole context in which they stand, that Bishop Beveridge 
did not agree with Mr. Mant, in supposing that spiritual rege- 
neration always accompanies baptism. * 

Amongst the sermons of Archbishop Tillotsbn, we find four 
Pi* die parallel text, Gal. vi. 1 5, in which that eminent divine 
professedly discusses the subject of regeneration, and through- 
put speaks of it as very distinct from baptism, describing it as 
the same thing with renovation , conversion, repentance, with 
Which, Mr. Mant contends, that it ought hot to pe confounded, 

** Regeneration (he says) is the change of a man’s state, from 
a state of sin to a state of holiness, which, because it is an entrance 
upon a new kind or course of life, it iS fitly resembled to regenera- 
fion^^br a new birth; to a new creation, the man beings as it were, 
quite changed, or made over again, so as not to b% as to die main 
purpose and design of his life, the same man he was before ” Ser- 
mpp?* 12mo. vol. iv. p, 228. edit. 2d. IJtwC f " 

One of the most important testimonies, however^tm this sub- 
ject, is contained in the celebrated sermoi ^ 1 n 1 r 

on Bapdsin&l and Spiritual Regeneration, 

. . 
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few years by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
the hope that “ so^ju die ions and scriptural a discourse may be 
*■ of Service to settle the minds of good Christians in some present 
disputes concerning baptismal and spiritual regeneration.” The 
text is Titus iii. 4. In opening it, the bishop speaks of the 
pushing of regeneration as answering to the water mentioned by 
our Saviour in his coAversation with Nicodeuius; the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. , as answering to the Spirit mentioned in the 
same place, and continues : 

u But here the question will be. In what sense are each of these 
a |ii cans to this end? How are we savtd by one and by the other? 
Which enquiry is the more necessary, because it will lead us to the 
understanding of the true notion of regeneration , both when it is 
applied .to baptism, (as it frequently is, ) and when it particularly 
denotes the renewing*)/' the mind by the divine Spirit; as also it will 
farther serve to convince us that external regeneration, if not ac- 
companied with the internal, will not avail us to the end for which 
it is designed. ” 

' ' 4 

He then shows why baptism is called the washing of rege- 
iteration , and how it is a mean whereby we are saved. He ex- 
plains the sense of those passages in our liturgy to which Mr. 
Mant refers, and vindicates the use of them, because 

** Those, who are regularly baptised, are incorporated into the 
visible church of Christ, and thereby entitled to the pardon of their 
past sins, and received into the number of the childred of God 
through Jesus Christ; and, as they are dedicated to the Holy Ghost, 
together with the Father and the Son, so they have a right to expeet 
and depend upon his assistance, so long as they do not wilfully vio- 
late their baptismal covenant; they are born again, or regenerated 
into a new state; have entered upon new relations; are obliged to 
live new lives; they are admitted into that body of which Jesus 

* Christ is the head, and in which the Holy Spirit dwelleth, in order 
tp quicken and sanctify, - to direct and influence, all its members, 
which do not resist and refuse his conduct. This” (the bishop 
adds) is baptismal regeneration 9 and what will be attended also 
by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, where there is no obstruction 
to his sacred influence.*’ 

Having then excellently explained wherein that renovation 
consists, ne shows, under his 4th general head, “ that the wash- 
ing of regeneration may be separated from the renewing of the 

* i&y fiiosf ^’ and, under the 5th head, enquires “ how those per- 
sodft^*gbo ■ have, had die washing of regeneration* hut are not yet 
veuMmi by the Holy Ghost, may attain to such renovation” 

aresu^ 4t is to be feared, nay it is 

4 heir ^t^pers and their practices as a 
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manifest proof;” and recommending to them the study of the 
scriptures, prayer, and attendance on the other means of grace. 

The catechetical lectures of the good, learned Dr. Bray, will * 
be admitted by Mr. Mant to be of a truly oVthodox character. 

In explaining that passage of the catechism Wherein the child 
describes himself as “ a member of Christ,” Sac. he says — 

** As there are two sorts of members in the visible church, so there 
are two kinds of privileges that belong to each sort. First , there are 
members only by feeder al or covenant holiness , such as are only born 
of water , when by baptism they are united to Christ and the church, 
and take upon them the profession and practice of the Christian 
religion. Secondly , there are members by real and inherent hofinSts, 
such as are not only born of water , hut of the Spirit also , when, by 
the inward operation of the Holy Ghost, their souls are renewed after 
the image of God, and made partakers of a djvine nature/* (Lec- 
ture 6. p. 60. 3d edit. fol. 1703.) 

, He makes the same distinction with respect to the being u a 
child of God;” and lays — ^ 

** It is plain, that it is not only such as are renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, and do imitate God, thpt are thus to be understood; 
for every one who is catechised, is required to answer, that in his 
baptism he was made a child of ' God; whereas many catechumens are 
not actually as yet renewed and really converted, and, by their own 
fault, many never will be; so that a child of God, by spiritual re- 
generation, and a godlike imitation, expresses rather the duty 
of everyone, what he ought to be, than the notion and nature of a 
privilege which many may enjoy, who, in the mean time, are not 
over dutiful.” Ibid. p. 70. 

Bishop Pearson also sets this matter in a very ju$t light, in his 
explanation of the 9th article of the creed— “ The communion 
of saints.” He speaks of the whole Jewish nation, even those 
who were rebellious and void of all true and actual sanctity; yet, 
by virtue of their separation from the rest of the world, as holy ; 
and adds— 

<f .In like, manner, those of the New Testament* writing ..-to, such 
as^te called, and had received and were baptised in Sif faith, 
-givfcjptp them all the name of sainis t as being in some measure 
»uc%%y being called and baptized* For, baptism is a; wasiiihg 
away af sin, and the purification from sin is a proper sanctification; 
every one who is so called and baptized is thereby separated from 
the rest of the world which are not'iio/ and aU such separation i* ; 
some kind of sanctification*; though the work of giiice be 
fectl v^i ^ught; when the means-^re’-ixsed^'til^otit 
a FPS8HP ; t° the contrary; w 
all.- such as have >. 

JgKHm sense, called holy. 


on gat to preraxpe ^ me goi 
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outward vocation and a charitable presumption necessary to make 
a man holy, therefore lye must find some other qualification, which 
must make him really and truly such, not only by an extrinsical 
denomination, bu^i by a real and internal affection. What this 
sanctity is, and who are capable of this title properly, we must 
learn out of the gospel of Christ.'* 

We might go on hefiping quotation on quotati<fn from writers, 
who have always been considered standards of orthodoxy — but 
we fear we have already need to apologize for having introduced 
so many. The importance of the subject, and the manner in 
which sometimes those persons are treated who hold the* same 
language with the divines whose testimonies have been pro- 
duced, will, we trust, be admitted as an excuse. 

We now proceed, and we must endeavour to do it more 
briefly, to notice the three discourses which remain. 

The title of the 7th discourse, which is on Matt. viii. £, 3, 
is u a special and instantaneous conversion not necessary for 
Christians.” 

It begins with remarking on the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing such rapid effects from the preaching of modern ministers, 
as were produced by the extraordinary gifts vouchsafed to the 
apostles. Mr, Mant then speaks of the vehement manner in 
w hich the doctrine of conversion is urged by some modern sec- 
taries,. Me thus states his own views of conversion: 

u Conversion, according to our notions, may not improperly be 
said to consist of a rational conviction of sin, and sense of its 
wretchedness and danger; of a sincere penitence and sorrow of 
heart at having incurred the displeasure of a holy God; of stedfast 
purposes cf amendment with the blessing of the divine grace; of a 
regular and diligent employment of all the means of grace; and of 
a real change of heart and life, of affections and conduct, and a re- 
solute perseverance in well doing.' * 

This statement he contrasts with Mr. Whitefield’s language on 
the subject, and then institutes a comparison between the scrip- 
tural aftd methodistical views of it. He describes the alteration 
which the gospel required in the dispositions of the unbelieving 
JeWs, arid of the sinners amongst the Gentiles; and adds, that a 
professing Christian, who is in a similar state, must undergo a 
similar change: but maintains, that to fancy every Christian 
must experience a conversion in order to be in a state of.salva* 
t jq^-that (as Mr*, W esley teaches) every one who does not re- 
m&j Ihfer the tiine when he had need of a change as from dark- 
nets to light— «*or tliat (as Mr; Whitefield asserts) there are, in 

converted and uncon- 
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■verted, is a ‘ conceit contradicting revelation, reason, and ex* 
perience. 7i ;,; - J 

This doctrine of conversion, as universally necessary to all 
Christians, Mr. Main represents as a distingftished and funda- 
mental error of the methodistical creed, and blames those of the 
clergy (whom he again describes as self-called evangelical) who 
maintain it; atfthe same time admitting the necessity of such a. 
change! to every one who is satisfied with mere nominal Chris- 
tianity, or with any thing short of true Christian holiness both of 
heart and life ; though he considers that it would be more cor- 
rect to describe it by the appellation of a true repentance. 

He next proceeds to examine the doctrine of instantaneous 
conversion maintained by the methodists — examines, with great 
judgment, the scriptural instances of sudden conversion, on 
which they lay especial stress, and shows that they do not sup- 
port the doctrine; that, except in certain special cases, where a 
striking miracle was wrought, conversion was produced in a 
gradual mauner, as dtaongst the Gentiles at Antioch, and the 
jews at Berea; and that we havtf no right in these days, when 
miracles have ceased, to expect that, the instantaneous effects 
.occasionally produced in the first ages should continue. 

He admits that Providence may sometimes interpose in an 
unusual manner, but justly remarks, that it is the error of enthu- 
siasm to invert God’s proceedings, and mistake that for the rule, 
which is, in reality, the exception. He shows, that though the 
apostles confirmed their doctrine by miracles, they employed 
sound arguments to convince the reason ; and then draws a con- 
trast, which, it may be feared, is too just, between the sobriety 
arid sanctity of their preaching and its effects, and that of the 
methodistical teachers. 

He then draws two inferences: I. That the comparison be- 
tween the conversions described in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and tbpse recorded by the methodists, affords a strong negative 
argument against the latter, on account of their want of simi- 
larity. . \ _ >-■* 

He maintains, that a positive argument is 
cause Neither the rapidity of such conversions, the 
Svlacb %ey are accompanied, die dispositions to yvS^i ibpf are 
adapted, not the consequences by which they are f^ovtejv^are 
agreeable *0 tjbe ordiu&ry economy of Providence ill its dealings 
with mankind. ^ 5 ' v • ' 

Th^^bon ^Ipses by a good description ^arOp^Slbde 

JriST adjHBpng a congregation off these sttfcjeclSCv 
^^^^Sirappears - to 'us ’ to be ma<$fdc^ littfe tptfajt. ' 
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can justly be objected to, in the foregoing discourse, unless it he 
the sentence in which Mr. Mant says, u some of our self-denomi- 
nated evangelical brethren appear to err in common with our 
more extravagant accusers.” This, as indicating) and in a. man- 
ner courting hostility, we wish had been omitted. 

The 8th discourse, which is on Matt, 3. and is designed 
to show, that assurance of salvation, and unsinning perfection, 
are not die privileges of a true Christian, well deserves the at- 
tention of those, who hold the opposite sentiment* 

J t begins with some beautiful remarks (remarks strongly indi- 
cative of a sound Christian mind) on the nature of that poverty 
of spirit inculcated by our Saviour in the text; and proceeds to 
show how inconsistent the doctrines in question are to it — elu- 
cidating this remark by passages from the writings of Mr. White- 
held and his followers. 

Mr. Mant then, after showing how the doctrine of assurance 
took its rise in both the divisions of methodism, proves, from the 
writings of the leaders of that sect, that it is one of their distin- 
guishing tenets, and that they* heavily censure those who op- 
pose it. 

He then suggests some considerations, which appear to exhi- 
bit it in a very questionable shape. 

1. It is supposed to be effected as an accompaniment of the 
sudden conversion already mentioned, and therefore is an opera- 
tion so sudden and violent, as not to be agreeable to the general 
order of God’s proceedings with mankind* 

2. It frequently bears the mark of enthusiasm stamped on its 
very forehead. 

3. It is merely an affair of feeling. It is a natural consequence 
that such feeling may prove delusive, as Mr. Whitefield himself 
acknowledges* 

v' ,4. It is a convincing proof of its presumptuous nature that it 
nourishes lofty conceits of special visitations. 

5. It leads on the one hand to unreasonable presumption, on 
the other to as unreasonable despondency. 

. Lastly, it is not productive of full and uninterrupted satis- 
faction to those who are allowed to be really possessed of it. 

^Mr. Mant next examines the several f passages supposed to 
^establish the doctrine, particularly Rom. viii. 16. 2 Cor. xizi.5. 

John v* JO— IQ. Ibid. *v. 1 3. Heb. x. 22; and maintains 
• that though tliese and other passages teach thaLwe may 
..;#es^^umbjie. hope' of. God*s‘. favour, and the testimony pf his 
Spitiithat we are his children* . can retain them no longerthan 

^ we yall in a holy coursli ; that our utmost exerpppfi. are 
may he kept from falling ; and that he only who 
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has trodden in the apostle's f6otsteps and endured to the end, 
may be allowed to adopt bis triumphant exclamation, % Tim. iv. 

* 

JI. He proceeds to shew, that unsinning perfection is not the 
privilege of a true Christian. 

After quoting the i 15th article, and vindicating it from misre- 
presentation, He slates the doctrine of perfection as taught by 
Mr. Wesley, and still maintained by his followers, and examines 
the passages on which they support it, particularly from the Old 
Testament, Ps. cxxx. 8. Ezek. xxxvi. Q5. and I)eut. xxx. 6. 
from the ]S T ew f 1 John Jii. 8. Ephes. v. 25. 27. Matt. v. 4 S, 
and xxii. 87 ; all which he shews to be misconceived and inap- 
plicable to the purpose for which they adduce "them. He next 
points out the evil effects of this doctrine, viz. spiritual pride, lm- 
charitableness and fanaticism, which, he observes, were acknow- 
ledged in some degree even by the teachers of it. He opposes 
to it the humble language of the prophets and apostles; the 
faults recorded even of the best characters described in scrip- 
ture; and lastly, the humble language of the excellent Hooker 
on his death^bed, as pathetically described by Isaac Walton; 
closing the discourse with his declaration, that u the strongest iu 
faith that liveth on the earth, hath always need to labour, strive, 
and pray that his assurance concerning heavenly and spiritual 
tilings may grow 7 , increase, and be augmented.” 

T lie Qth and concluding discourse is on the same text with the 
introductory one, namely, I Cor. ix. 1(). 

The preacher sets out w ith observing, that he had endeavoured 
to impress his hearers with a sense of the solemnity of the 
charge of not preaching the gospel brought against those whom 
lie defends, aud to state and defend the substance of their teaching 
on the controverted points. He quotes a passage from Bishop 
JIotuc, foretelling the growth of antinotnianism, and accounting 
fdr it from the neglect of the ancient writers and the attention 
paid to modern sectaries. He then proceeds to offer somere- 
marks oh the general character of the charge in question. 

jUIt is arrogant and presumptuous ; those who make it are 
unqpaliJied to judge; the doctrines on which it rc^ts (particularly 
predestination) are so controverted that it is not Ijhpdest to de- 
cide hastily, nor to condemn the great body of the clergy, as well 
as many eminent characters of former times, euch as Chrysos^ 
tom and Jerquie, Melancthon, Arminius, and Gt olios, Latimer « 
and Cramn/er, Jackson qnd Taylor, Leslie* _ 
i'ow, who ’are .iuvblv^d, in the censure. E 
iprmistic doctrines to be probaUytrue, '.'it ; ia 'p^ump^ 1 ' 0119 ■*& 

‘ preacbing'of them ; 
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lity. Mede justly teaches that communion is not to fee broken 
except for fundamentals, and Bishop Andrews blames the per- 
plexing the people with such questions. 

~ '2. 'J'he chargers accompanied with much misrepresentation , 
and therefore is uncharitable and unjust. The clergy of the 
church of England consists of several thousands of individuals, 
with whose style of preaching the accusers can be acquainted 
only on very disputable authority. 

3. The temper with which the charge is brought is of the 
same character. 

4. The charge is vague and undefined. Mr. Mant remarks on 
die variety of sentiments amongst those who bring it, particularly 
between the founders of mcthodism, and between minor sub- 
divisions of the same sect. 

5. Mr. Mant, af^er remarking that the clergy are accused of 
“ abandoning the doctrines of the Reformation, the doctrines of 
the church of England,” admits that some persons in the earliest 
period of the Reformation did hold the doctrine of perfection 
which was censured in itie lJth article, also in the Augsburg 
confession, and by Latimer, and quotes Heylin, & c. (Hist. Quin* 
quart) to shew that the caivinistic doctrines were disapproved. 

6. Connected with this charge is that of preaching pelagian- 
ism and popery. As to the former Mr. Mant observes, that the 
clergy have subscribed the article in which it is condemned; as 
to the latter, he shews that the papists are as much divided con- 
cerning predestination as the protestants. 

7. He says, “meeting our accusers on the ground of their 
own characteristic and avowed principles of absolute predes- 
tination, we may demand what conduct they would wish us 
to .adopt?” and maintains, that on those principles arguments 
and exhortations are nugatory. He then declares, that the mo- 
tive with which Ahese lectures were undertaken was “ a sincere 
desire, with the blessing of Almighty God, to maintain against 
gainsayers the sound orthodox doctrines of that gospel which we 
are accused of corrupting or forsaking;” he expresses a hope, 
that nothing has escaped him unworthy of the assembly address- 
ed, of the station occupied by him, or of the cause he has es- 
poused ; and closes by two important practical remarks, which 
We devoutly wish may be engraved on the minds of all who 
heard; and all who may read them. 

* - t. That the activity of dieir enemies and their propensity to 
dBsj^rage the dental character, should stimulate ministers to 
■ ^ tafe- beed to themselves by ;W diligent discharge of their pro- 
fessional duties, since those cannot judge of coUtjrpydrted 
topfc^^iui|udge ofeiUernatcdhduct. ;w ' " v '. f* : 
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2. That the same consideration should operate as an. addi- 
tional caution to “ take heed to their doctrine ” and preach 
the gospel of Christ in its original purity and simplicity. 

\\e .will now with sincere diffidence offer offer sentiments con- 
cerning the charge from which Mr. Mant has endeavoured in 
these lectures to vindicate his brethren. That it has been ad- 
vanced iu a very unbecoming manner by a large party of sec- 
taries is but too notorious, and certainly when brought against 
the whole body of the clergy, it must at any time have been, as 
he maintains, presumptuous, uncharitable, and unjust. It ap- 
pears to us, however, that there was a period when the conduct 
and manner of preaching of many amongst the clergy afforded 
but too much foundation for it. In our article on the life of 
Mr. Whitefield, we have shewn that after the Restoration such 
was the abhorrence of puritanism generally entertained, that 
every doctrine which had been maintained by its followers was 
avoided as much as possible. Natural religion was, inconse- 
quence, much exalted, and the peculiarities of Christianity kept 
in the shade. It was represented* as much more necessary to in- 
culcate morality than faith, and the morality which w-as incul- 
cated was much more that of the heathen philosophers than of 
the gospel. These remarks might be supported by the tes- 
timony of Bishop Burnet, and other respectable w riters of that 
period, and illustrated by a reference to the* great mass of print- 
ed sermons which have been handed down to us. In those, in- 
deed, of Barrow r , Tillotson, Beveridge, and some few' others, we 
find. rich treasures of divinity ; but amongst the remainder real 
spiritual religion will be found comparatively in few: nay, even 
in later times, it was confessed by Archbishop Seeker, that many 
who were once members of the church had been lost to secta- 
ries, in consequence of a style of preaching too little evangelical. 
The late Bishop Horsley, and several eminent* modern prelates, 
have made similar confessions, and each of our English universi- 
ties (if we mistake not) has been compelled to appoint a body pf 
select preachers, in order to secure to their members the privilege 
of faring more.edjfyiug discourses than those which used ip he 
delivered (in ordinary cases) from their pulpits. There was tbercr 
fore some appearance of foundation for lhe cointdaint, that the 
gospel was not generally preached at. the. time 'the ; Methodists 
arose; and .however great their error, or alarming the progress of 
their schism, we cannot resist the have beep* 

M^|jits in the^hand of Pro vklence, for a^lteamg amopgst 
the dRgy of the establishment a spirit of enquiry md 

u^pown, in contending for tbe doctriue once deUvered 
s a «tts* Wje join/ ho\vever, most smcerely >yith Mr. Maid, 
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in blaming them for the contemptuous manner in which they too 
often speak of their brethren, and cannot admit it to be a suf- 
ticient excuse that they have been provoked to this conduct by 
a similar treatment # of themselves by others* Abhorrent as \vc 
feel from all fanaticism, enthusiasm, or presumptuous assurances, 
we lament that such a work as Bishop Lavington’s (of which he 
is himself said to have* expressed strong disapprobation on his 
death-bed, though Mr. Mant often refers to if without any cen- 
sure on the improper spirit it displays) was ever given to the 
world. 

There are m&ny passages in the discourses before us which, 
if printed separately, would have caused the author to be placed 
in the same class with those whom he appears to condemn ; and 
we think it far from improbable, that he may himself be looked 
upon as a Methodist, *or perhaps a Calvinist, by the profane and 
immoral (if there be any such) amongst his parishioners. We 
have heard the title of Methodist bestowed j>n the late venerable 
Bishop of London ; we have even heard the ominous name ap- 
plied to the present highly respected Dean of Canterbury, and 
other eminent living characters, whom no well informed reflect- 
ing persons would consider as obnoxious to it. This, then, is 
what we deprecate we deprecate the continuance of attacks 
upon a body of laborious men, many of w hom are among the 
best supports and ornaments of the establishment to which they 
belong. 

After all, to quarrel about points of divinity which we do not 
understand, would be ridiculous for its absurdity, if it were not 
lamentable in its consequences. There must unavoidably be 
some things in a dispensation so exalted which can only be im- 
pcrtectly understood, and which, perhaps, could only be imper- 
fectly revealed to beings of our limited capacities. The minds 
of the best men may innocently differ, if they differ with charity 
and inbdes|y, concerning those sublime speculations on which 
. they are not bound down by the plain declarations of scripture. 
There are other doctrines of a fundamental nature, doctrines' so 
clearly revealed and of such vital importance, that they cannot 
be tbo strenuously defended widiin the limits of mutual tender- 
ness, forbearance, and respect. Let these be taught with the 
force and precision they deserve, and let them be pressed on to 
their practical consequences ; but with respect to those higher 
* ffiysteries, which we can only hope to understand in a nobler 
^tatje v of living, surely every man may be permitted to retain his 
plrivafc jiidginent. 

,, live in h^aveff-wtth many whose opinions wjiilst 
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on earth are likely to continue very different from ours : why 
then should we not live with them here in peace and amity ? 

It is the humble but earnest supplication pf him whose hand 
has been thus tremblingly engaged through the pages of this pain- 
ful article in tracing unhappy disputes among children or* the 
same family, that the ministers of the church of England, sen- 
sible of their real danger, which is from themselves , and minding 
better things than vain altercations, may labour to deprive their 
adversaries of all pretence for repeating that accusation which 
Mr. Mant has endeavoured to repel, by attending to the exhort- 
ation, which lie gives them in conformity with the charge of f the 
apostle, to “ take heed unto themselves and t?o their doctrine/’ 
If the doctrines of the church of England be die be>t, as we 
feel they are, let them be the most adorned, and let not that most 
fatal of all heresies prevail, which teach that the interests of 
sound faith and doctrine can be promoted by any methods which 
exclude the exercise rf that charity which “ think eth” no evil. How 
lamentable a case it will be if thfs tenacity on points unprofitable 
to salvation, and of dangerous speculation, should still divide die 
church against herself, and thus continue to w eaken her supports 
until her only resource will be in her secular privileges, her dig- 
nity, her antiquity, her opulence, and her erudition ! We have 
better hopes: but our hopes are built less upon the security of 
her establishments, or even the orthodoxy of her tenets, than 
upon the excitement of her alarms, her industry, and her circum- 
spection, by the daily desertion of her altars, and the gathering 
cloud that frowns upon her battlements. 


Art. XV . — A full Report of the Trial of John and Leigh 
Unfit* Proprietors of the Examiner, on an Irformirtumfited 
ex efficio by the Attorney General, decided by Lord Etienbor 
trough and a special Jury , in the King's Bench , Westminster, 
Wednesday the <ftk of December, 1812. To phich are added. 
Observations on the Trial , by the Editor of th^ ExaMfntir. 
Printed by and for John Hunt. 



do not know in what light we stand before the public «{f 
We have discussed some measures of government, 
ative audsome practical maxims of pbltcy, and the 
of some of our statesmen. From th&se testimonies 
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they may; being perfectly aware that if we have reasoned like 
men of prejudice, or meanness? or turbulence, it w ill be to no 
purpose for us to assert, in vague and general terms, our patriot- 
ism, and public purity* 

At a moment when our hands were empty, the above report 
fell in our way, and we determined to lay before our readers, in 
a very small compass, Such thoughts as it stirred in our minds. 
Whatever may be said on the one side or the other of the ulti- 
mate object of the publication which was the subject of the con- 
viction in the Court of King’s Bench, we think we may safely 
venture to affirm, that it was (we pay no regard to any thing said 
by* counsel on live trial, it being their business to use every argu- 
ment that may legally exculpate their client,) an attempt to ren- 
der ridiculous and odious in the eyes of the people at targe, the 
person and character of its actual ruler. In vindication of this 
proceeding much general stress is laid on the benefits of a free 
press; on the salutary consequence of exposing to public censure 
the misconduct of those whoiq the laws cannot reach ; and on 
the awe under which others, whose rank and influence might 
promise them impunity for vice and crime, are kept by the dread 
of having their characters denounced, and their infamy recorded. 

This is what every body can understand, and very many will 
be sure to approve. To be thus constituted reciprocal checks 
upon each other, and the summary judges and punishers of each 
Other’s delinquencies, may be considered by some as conducing 
to that state of things in which a moral sensibility to public opi- 
nion may do the work of laws and tribunals. We are sh&rcrs to 
a large extent in tikis general admiration of the benefits arising 
from what is called the liberty of the press. In the midst of 
this admiration, however, we are checked by the recollection 
that the press is not bespoken by virtue ; nor is it the devoted 
it of philosophy and truth. It is equally assisting in the 
^propagation of what is useful, virtuous, and wise, and what is 
ihedirect contrary to those noble ends. We are satisfied, there- 
~&>re, that it will never answer to let it alone to do what it -will 
^with us,— ^to exercise uncontrolled its wayward rule over our 
reason and our passions. We cannot doubt that this proposition 
will be 'conceded on all hands. There can scarcely exist a think- 
ing person among the civilized communities of the globe, who 
gwill $saert& right in fevery individual to say and publish what he 
3iata of ev$ry other. This would be making it one of the rights 
0 f m*u to do wrongs it is no violation of natural justice, 
tmy someofthe latitudinariamon this subject, to speak the truth 
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* consistent with the supposition of a political and social organiza- 
tion, one can deal with it without going into the question, whether 
a state of nature, or a state of political and social regulation, be 
the preferable condition of man ; — a question on which we rue 
firmly resolved never to enter into any controversy with man, 
woman, or child. 

Independently of the principle upon Vhich our law treats a 
defamatory libel as a crime, namely, that it has a tendency to 
induce a breach of the peace, and which is said to be the reason 
for excluding the consideration of the truth or falsehood of the 
charge, we do not think that the members of a well-ordered 
community would have all the protection consistent with rile 
character of such a state, were he liable without redress to have 
his whole life open to be ransacked for charges against him, 
whenever the interest or revenge of another required the sacri- 
fice. If he asks, indeed, for a compensation in damages, whe- 
ther he deserves any r or not, will depend upon the worth of that 
which he has lost ; and if his character was already forfeited, or 
ought to have been, on account of the truth of the allegations or 
reports he complains of, the law re-uses to consider him as en- 
titled to pecuniary reparation ; which might ultimately make him 
a gainer by his own un worthiness. It is true, that the injury 
received by the assertion and diffusion of what cannot be alto- 
gether denied, may greatly exceed the amount of the mis- 
conduct itself ; but the law will not permit a man to be recom- 
pensed in money for an ill report concerning hipisclf, of Which 
he has •! aid an actual foundation by his own ill behaviour. But 
as the dispersion of truth concerning others may, under a great 
variety of supposable circumstances, produce the cruellest and 
most oppressive consequences, — accomplish the most malicious 
designs, — and provoke the most fatal resentments, the law is 
ready to punish as wrong-doers against peace and good neigh- 
bourhood, those who, in the place of legal redress or private re- 
monstrance, take the remedy into their own unstable hands ; a 
remedy often worse than the disease, and the source and stimu- 
lant of a variety of new mischiefs. ' v m 

We have made these one or tw o general retnarks upon this 
much mooted question of the justice of ouriaW,iiiif& : exclu- 
sion of the truth of the imputations from being a jtnticsttoaf 
them on a charge Of libel, because in theo bser ya^on^ iiutgome^ 
to the above report, not only are all the bitter tbitigswhich the 
d^yants have said concerning the regent assumed as 

and even admitted truths, but it is con^idered that a sub- 
in conformity with the prm^ka^ 
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which it is a maxim, that no wrong is to be imputed to the so- 
vereign, come into the court qf the prince himself, mid offer 
evidence in derogation of his honour, virtue, and integrity. 

If there be anything of prudence and wise economy in re- 
straining the publication of degrading truths, by one man of 
another, when their purpose is manifestly that of defamation 
only, the reader will consider whether the reason of the law does 
not press with vast additional weight in the case between the 
sovereign and the subject. Or even if he should be of opinion, 
that as between the subject and subject, the proof of truth 
should justify the loudest vengeance oi the press, we would still 
ask 1 him (if he be»not a man made for revolutions,) w hether he is 
of opinion that the publication of violent attacks upon the 
character of the chief magistrate, should originate a right (which 
in no other case can exist) to bring witnesses to destroy in open 
court, and before a jury of the country, the credit and capacity 
of the person upon the throne. But if it b^ admitted, as doubt- 
less it must, that the truth is not to be proved in this way, how 
is it to be established, or officially made known f Surely the as- 
sumption of it by the author and publisher of the imputed libel 
is not sufficient of itself to decide the fact. And if there be no 
way of deciding it, as clearly there is not, then, true or false can 
have no part in the question, and the only point which can pos- 
sibly remain for discussion is this, viz. whether there be any 
oilier shelter under which, in this free country, a man can legally 
or reasonably claim to be protected from the penal consequences 
of a violent attack upon the character of the reigning prince. 

The arguments of an advocate in his address to the jury ought 
not, as we have before remarked, to be made the subject of cri- 
ticism: we have, however, on thg present occasion, some mo- 
tives to a alight consideration of one .or two of the topics treated 
hy the learned gentleman, who pleaded with great eloquence for 
the defendants, on the above trial, which we trust will excuse 
US to him, and to our readers, for a short deviation from that 
rule of forbearance to which we have above alluded. 

In one of those periodical collections of essays, which of late 
years, binder the form of Reviews, have attracted so large a share 
of the public attention, (and among which, from a feeling of 
which it would be fukorne to boast, but which, if challenged, 
they will be ready to the British Reviewers have ventured 

torange the hiunb^ of their reflections,) we find ah 

article on dm tiberty of tbe press, which argues not a little from 
speeches delivered . at the hm% From which example we are 
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induced to infer, that what falls from a counsel may sometimer 
b$ adopted as the basis of very iporbid conclusions, 011 a subject 
on which sound principles are of ' the utmost importance. We*? 
observe; too, with some pain, that in the spVech alludcd to, as> 
well as in the essay to which we have directed the reader’s attend 
tipp, ; resort is had to the writings of that great man, on whon**- 
have said so much in the first article of this number, fbi* 
supporting propositions aud sentiments on which, if underwood 
wdlh, reasonable limitation, or rather in their sound and justrvap** 
plication, we are very w illing to let his fame and his mexxiory re- 
pose; but which, in the extent to which the reviewers in qttes- 
tion appear disposed to carry them, we do not conceive woUitf 
at all agree w ith the character of his political feelings. 

It seems to us to be by no means a fair w ay of representing 
the leading and abstract opinions of Mr. Bsrke, to produce short 
passages, aud sentences from his works ; especially from those of 
liis writings which h^d an immediate reference to the particular 
state of temporary politics, and the special exigencies of a crisis 
in the country. Even the iuspiTed writers might be greatly tra- 
duced in this way; and it is in thisway that their authority has 
been so frequently abused, to the support of very dangerous 
creeds. But where a man has given to the world so voluminotts 
an exposition of las mind as Mr, Burke has done, we can have 
no right in fairness, we were going to say, in conscience, to bor- 
row the authority of his opinions in maintenance of any of our 
own, which do not agree with the general tenour and spirit* bf 
his mind, as developed in his works taken together. Still 'tes^ 
right have we, by the rules of common candour, to extract tor 
this purpose opinions found in bis earlier perfonnances, when 
it appears with irresistible clearness, that in liis maturcr work* 
these opinions have been qualified or declaimed, and in their" 
etude foiu^Janpliedly strum out from the political code of thtJ * 
loiter. H^pfeil might wFquote the early impressions of.;ifce’ 
lake. Mr. Soame Jeny»s,< as arguments against the €h^ 
tianreligion. Let us not forget, however, how Mr; 
in one of his earliest productions, lias described c ' the turbulent 
abusers of a free press*.. “• A species of indn,^say*be,^fo 
whom a state of order would become a ■senteBee*<jf 'OtJeeWity/.' 
areaourished iptoa dangerous magnitude by tfeefeeatof intestine^ 

' disturbanees^ and k is no woad^tfaa^fpjli^sort e§ skasteepiety, 
they -cherish, in their t«m,the ihtwrfhmf^ti^i^ttepefetits 3 t* 

, pointwitb-apassage frem a speejdiotfMf. . 
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ao-eirly a* the year 177 ), on >Mr. ' DofrdeawellV bill for ex- 
plaining the powers of juries, 01* which occasionithat excellent 
person was, as, indeed, he always was, the advocate of the real 
bulwarks* of oiir freedom. “ Undoubtedly the good fame of ever# 
man otfght to be under the protection of the laws, as well asirn 
life, his liberty, and his property. Good fame is an outwork thtft 
defends them all, and readers them all valuable. The law forbids 
you to revenge : — when it ties up the hands of some, it ought to 
restram d^ tongues of others. The good fame of government 
is the same ; it ought wot to be traduced. This is necessary kt 
all governments ; and, if opinion be support, what takes away ! 
this; destroys that support.” He concludes with saving, that 
4< the liberty of the press is necessary to this government.” And 
so say we. . , ’ 

It would be scarcely fair or just, unless upon the grounds on 
which we have already excused ourselves, to make any further 
comments upon the speech alluded to, to th^ general eloquence 
of which we are very ready to do justice; but as it is reduced' 
into m permanent form, and has Obtained a wide circulation, we 
cannot forbear, with the greatest deference, suggesting that the 
defence set up foF the publication in question, on the ground of 
a supposed right vested in the public individually of arraigning 
the conduct and principles of those who are placed by* the con- 
stitution in so sacred an elevation as to be considered as feeing 
even above tbe laws, points to the most obviously fatal results* / 
In the vkw of this subject, which is taken in the journal to % 
which we have alluded, we admired nothing so much for its ya* 
nity and absurdity, as the proposal to define libel by a legislative 
enactment,, in imitation of the great statute made against con* 
structive treasons in the twenty-fifth year of Edward theTbird. * 
Surely no mind of common reflection could be so Wind *as dot 
to perceive that on a charge of treason the case was naturally 
implications of guilt, and so much in* r 
genioOs o^preswon;iu die modifications of crime, that no inan 

without danger of stumbling 
It ww necessary, therefore, for the 
safety of the subject, to declare $rith the authority of kwwbatv 
the kw^ontidered a* thetoiterios* Of treason. ( The statute -was# 
llit refore, withemt doubt, a sig^ial bkssiug to #h* people of ithkfe 
couutopr 5 but its benefit fai this— that ..*$1? 

structive 

/^imrabk^eo iilwr ty apd y 

till character of the nation advanced in the spirit of freedom^ai# 

vot^HO.yuJ. V::-^ 
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principles eflmritaftity, this wholesome intetf^tatibn of the' 
^statute became enlarged and confirmed by precedents, and a ayfc- 
tetii of law has gradually accumulated about the statute, eaek#- 
mg it as a citadel with works much stronger than itself/ 
u '}* l^ ^ tmthinnst be obvious toevery one capable ofrefkctiifrn, 
vr f}iSiEit ? 4b^re was really no safeguard against constructive treason 
specifically provided by the statute, amt that in arbillSry times , 
'roe crime of compassing and imagining the king’s death, toeing 
^always considered as completed by the commission of an act 
leading by natural consequence to that catastrophe opened wide 
the gates to constructive imputations of treason. It is plain, 
however, that treason being in itself a word of* no definite sense, 
and depending, moreover, upon the tendencies and distant con- 
^ Sequences of actions rather than their immediate effects, called 
at least for some advance towards a definition of its legal mean- 
ing. But libel, in the sense of slander, can have but one nmui- 
ing, and no man con want to be informed what it is to rob an- 
other of his good name v neither the medium, the quality or the 
amount of the mischief is ever a question of any difficulty', the 
circumstances which qualify the ac f or deprive it of its malignity, 
are the problematical parts of every case. Does the Reviewer 
think that these points of discrimination can be settled by any 
statute? Such a law must have been made up of negatives, and 
would after all have been the longest and shortest statute in the 
whole book, excluding by its omissions much more than it com- 
prehended in its expression. We venture, therefore, to hazard 
an opinion, in opposition to these speculators in legislation, that, 
since a licenser is no longer known, and the criminal matter of 
libel has been happily brought within the cognizance of. the jury, 
it is impossible for the question, "whether libel or 
submitted to a better test than it stands at present submitted: to, 
irfyfaTto the natural) unsophisticated feeling of twelve m^% irkdif* 
chosen, assisted by the judge, andsuperior, if rightly chosen," 
sdspickmof prejudice, malice, or favour, It is with the coun- 
that the party complaining conceives liiniself damaged mihis 
•^•dfthtwcter:( let the country then take the questitmJ^ 
r baftds, and measure the different parts of the 
« v their prudence and experiencei What ,ir reai%) however, 
qmtoSicg in theessay 6n winch we have been co*uwniiog,is the 
Sttg assurance which the Reviewers give atidtect>i^sion, 
•‘of 1 their efforts, till -.tlM’ 

M been describing should take place. Itmaybe 

JgHPTbcfcre we leave this sul^eet, ^ sug^est that &; ftems 
' ***** ; % 
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tmrrs offegislation, that they have in truth described no sort of 
legislative provision ; for which* we do not blame them, because 
the thing was impossible : we only take leave to wonder at their 
supposing it to be possible, and still more at their persuading 
themselves thattheyhad done it. They put us in mind of the 
izrnzy philosopher in Rasselas, who imagiued himself busy in 
aettling*dbe polity of the stars. 

One tiling, however, we must request of these aerial legisla- 
tors, that, as they have in page 116 seriously complained that 
t>6 punishment has been inflicted upon the panegyrists of vicious 
grpt men, they will, in the sketch they may probably draw up of 
ft new libel act,*take care to adjust the lines and limits of both 
praise and calumny in all their 'possible ratios, characters, and 
modifications. Above all, let them be sure to take libel out of 
Its present compounded state, ami prohibit it in specie , not in 
gemre f going distributively and in detail into all the infinite va- 
riety of particular cases which all the relatpns of man in society 
-can generate. Their task will, for some time to come, hold 
them in a state of inoperative abstraction, and harmless industry. 

Until these things are settled, as we may hope, one day, to see 
them, by the help of such well-directed exertions, as we can strike 
out nothing of ourselves, we shall, in the mean time, sit down in 
the old prejudice and persuasion that the policy of the law of Engr- 
iand, winch, as it were, embodies the government of the realm in 
^the person of the first magistrate, invests that person with a peculiar 
s sueredness, so that all slander directed against him contracts die 
highest guilt of which the crime is capable. And we shall vert- 
i ■ lure to surmise, drat a person entrusted by the prince with the ad- 
ministration of the government, ought to have as much fair play, 
us much protection from the laws of his fame mid honour, as 
* other gentleman in die lamb It is well known that our law, 

- ^ if the greatest and gravest expounders of it are to be believed, 
attempt to ctefame such a person a great aggravation 
* u It bel £ but ye will say nothing of that : we know and feel die 
v inealculable importance of die free and uurfiackl^i •discussion of 
^ m the conduct of public men in respect. to 

aad it shall not, be 1 .-said-' that. we;h*ve.rai$e4 a 
this right. We claim only for ministers of state, 
tbeyaremen, and feUow subject^ that this liberty may not 
, k 'a ? c1oa!|/ uudkious hostility, or the pros- 
of ^tfaoae wiuo five by the yuolence o€ their 

the defemtafiffc^^ 

^ ■ wlriSi |eyf ^ 



been but just accidentally put into our hands, and ^bicb %ehiv^ 
for the sake of introducing W few thoughts upon die subject 
placed at the head of this article, we forbear to say any thin^ 
because we kno\v nothing. The observations which are added 
to the tri&T af*e unquestionable proofs of ability. They exhibit 
much spirited w riting, and some just reflections. After what we 
have said above, we must of course think them profoundly and 
peiiloirfily wrong in their dogmas on the liberty of the press. In 
their whole vindication they assume the truth of all ihe charges 
against the Prince Regent. We have thrown together in great 
haste some remarks u^on the utter absurdity of treating Jhe 
truth of the charges as any thing like a legal defence, in a case 
between the sovereign and the "subject* But, even if we admit 
the right of a subject to complain publicly and in print of the 
misconduct or profligacy of his prince, sfiid that this could be 

1 *ustified by the notoriety of the facts charged, and ought to be to- 
erated in a free country for the sake of the public morals, and 
for the sake of reforming the object of the satire (for this is the 
sort of reasoning which the Examiner puts forth in the vin- 
dication of the libel), yet, surely, these patriotic motives, or that 
enthusiasm which the counsel attributed to his clients in the 
cause of virtue, would not have suggested the expediency of an 
endeavour to cover the person cann ing on the government of the 
country with scorn, ridicule,* and abhorrence. If such an en- 
deavour were to be successful, nay, if the laxity or weakness of 
government inclined it or compelled it to tolerate such an en- 
deavour, we should consider ourselves and our families oil the 
brink of that anarchy out of die depths of which the voice of 
despair invokes the relief of despotism. 

If admonition be necessary, why is it not to be conveyed tb the 
ear of a prince in terms of the same decency which modifies and 
sOftens^the conveyance of it in the communication of social life, 
according to that law of comity which governs the intercourse 
of gentlemen f Is there no w ay, but through the medium of scur- 
rilous abuse*, that the English people can express their disftpr 
probation of the conduct or mfeastiresof their prince oful^Md* 
mik^ration ? ^ TIm Tpad of petition and remoSshrapbn is j^en, 
and other dignified, respectful, and salutary channels Ofidvice and 
lieproofi Ridicule and abuse are seldom know^^^ re- 
formation, ^eir more usual effect is to irritatethe temper 

inj^Oaect Extremely delude,. up.o.jl i»s to 

4° uoijSee wjy thrift W.thf ^wal ; ^^o^.j6iBg9.'(o;; 
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Make us uneasy, except, indeed, the unfortunate success of late 
attempts tp fix opprobrium upqp that family, to whose mild and 
paternal sway of the government of this realm we are indebted 
for so much internal peace and prosperity. Is it true that th$ 
prince who now sways tliat^sceptre is surrounded by ministers of 
profligate lives ? and is it not true that the administration, whether 
able or deficient, (tlieir Capacity is not now in issue before us; let 
their measures and the condition of the country abroad and at 
home decide the question) was the only one of a consistent and 
stame character, .which, when parties were left to try their 
strength, and the nation to make its choice, could be ultimately, 
foAnedf # 

We will not* suffer this Review to become the vehicle of any 
party objects, and we trust we have not given vent in these few 
observations to any oS that violence and injustice which are the 
melancholy characteristics of all political partizans ; we trust, 
too, that we shall not be accused of party temper, if for the saku 
of that justice which is due to our governors (and this is in fact 
a justice we owe to ourselves aid our country), we put the, pub? 
lie in mind that during a period of many years, — during all that 
period of close connection between the Prince of Wales and the 
party in opposition to his Majesty’s government, the same flat- 
tery and abject praise, which the Reviewer in the article to which 
we have been alluding, proposes to be treated as libellous, was 
accumulated upon the royal patriot, till in an unlucky hour the 
political arrangements disappointed eager expectation, and* 
c^UVerted flatteiy into that rank and malevolent abuse into which 
it easily slides, gratifying its rage at the expence of all consist* 
eficy, and precipitating character down the stream of it$ 
y^ugeance. 1 ... ^ 

•J "‘Vlf *' i ?/■ V ■ ■ :*. ’■ ■ ■ ■■ • ‘ ■ V 
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^BTt* 2£V ! l.*+>EleHients 'of Musical Composition, comprehend ■> 
' ing tke Rules of Thorough Bass, and the Theory of Tun- 
ing. By Wmiam Crotch, Mus. Doc, Prof. Oxon- Lofe 
s^doo, tSt®.: ■ -••• ' 

E is, perhaps, scarcely any thing more unpropitioUji toth$ 
favourable reccption of an author than the remembrance pf phe- 
matttre exdelleiice. He who is more than a child in die age of 
childhood, is exp'ected to bemore than a manat foe'&geof ma- 
turity ; iana/ thet'efore, hijmn sucbftperson comes before mejfub. 
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Jjj£ as an author, lie ttrast expect that h rs works willbe perused 
^'ith the jealous eyd of retrospect, and that (whatever maybe 4«» 
merits) some will be still found to say, 4 

! ' * ».. . v « h '> 1 

^‘ Ceejdsti roeliusqtram deBinis; uitimaprinp 8 

** Cedant ; dissimiles hie vir et ille puer.” . 

f’fpO' such Dr. Crotch has made a full answer i» the oratorio 
which he has lately brought forward; a species of composition 
which more than any other rests upon mere musical merit. The 
length of such a performance, and the total absence of action, 
and every external embellishment, make a mucp larger demoted 
upon' the composer for taste, science, variety, and originality, 
than most are able to ans wer. The genius of the nation, the low 
state of musical taste, and the prejudice which exists with many 
against any one who dares to follow Handel in the path which 
they deem ’exclusively his own, are also obstacles. 

These obstruction* may well account for the rarity of this 
species of composition, and nfay shevy why it is that only 
one oratorio is ever performed throughout. To have over- 
come these difficulties in any degree is no small proof of ability ; 
and while we arc gratified by such an attempt to raise the public 
taste, and the pursuits of his brother composers by example, 
we are no less pleased to find him by precept lightening those 
labours, and softening those difficulties for o tilers, which his in- 
tuitive genius scarcely suffered himself to feel. i:/ 

The want of such a work as the present has been greatly; felt. 
Muck credit is due to Mr. Kollmanu for his “Guideto Thorough 
Bass ;” and perhaps the elements of mere thorough bass are no- 
where more simply and clearly set forth. The same^uttlbor in 
h*s Quarterly 'Musical Register, (which might with mmef pro- 
priety liave been called a quarterly advertisemeotof bis owtt works,) 
claims to himself the merit of discovering a new system of harr 
mortf. . • • ,V : • 

We confess ourselves unable to perceive the great discovery 
which he has made, or the novelty of his system.,, Perhaps he 
might have been contented with the praise which is due to 
him for his simplification of the old one. He lias likewise at- 
tacked, with considerable indelicacy, the grammar of Dr. Calico tt. 
Admitting in some degree the responsibility of the editors to 
which Mr. Kallmann alludes, we cannot help thinking that j$ • 
would; have been better had he left' the task of criticism to one 
whose impartiality might have been less questionable. Without, 
however, adverting to Mr. Koilmamv’s cviticim^ ^dd with great 
respect for Dr, Callcott’s grammar, we do hot think : that itsu- 
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persedcd the .'necessity of the work now under review* It is by 
noineans afirst book for a student, .especially if unaccbinj^aniftd 
by a living instructor. That it evinces great science and research, 
and will be found Extremely instructive when a sufficient stock of 
preparatory information has been gained,cannot be doubted, but 
for the mere learper (excepting the first part, which is entirely on 
notation , and leaves th^ subject just where Dr. Crotch takes it 
up,) it is too concise, too scientific, and too much embarrassed 
whit technical and foreign terms. 

The teamed are apt to write only for the learned. , Those who 
have been long immersed in the subtleties of science, of whatever 
nature, are pron$ to forget that a precise definition of terms, and 
a clear explanation and arrangement of principles, (luwever fa- 
miliar to them,) is the most useful and acceptable offering which 
they can make to thn student* Of this Dr. Crotch appears to be 
sensible ; and all which he requires of those who wish to profit by 
liis work is, to know the situation of musical sounds on a keyed 
instrument, and the characters by which they are expressed in 
writing. # 

To §nter into the detail of a book wholly elementary, is as un* 
necessary as it would be tedious both to ourselves and our readers. 
In a work which does not profess, and cannot be expected to dis- 
play taste or originality* all that we can look for are lucid ar- 
rangement and perspicuous diction, and where* these are to be 
found little can be said. Yet when we consider dm present state 
of music, and the general ignorance of its principles, we cannot 
wholly overlook a work which appears to us so well qualified to 
prevent a science from becoming a mere sleight of hand, and are 
tempted to offer one or two remarks which have been suggested 
Co us by its perusal. 

There appears to us to be considerable clearness in the method 
which Dr, Crotch has taken to exhibit the constitution and con- 
nexion of eh# different keys, (p. n) which we will extract for our 
readers. 
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We at e glad to find Dr. Crotch (page 80) recommending to 
die 3tudent to acquire a knowledge of u all the cliffs in general 
U®e.” These, however, have now (to please the indolence of 
amateurs) dw indle*! into two only. It is not our wish to revive 
those which have been long discarded; a multiplicity of them 
can only tend jo perplex the student. But it is now the custom 
to write every part of a score; (how many soever there may be,) 
either in the bass qr treble cliff, without any regard to the false 
notation which must be the consequence. Considering also how 
much of the best music now exists only in the tenor and soprano 
cliffs, it seems rather curious that so few amateurs should read 
them with facility. 

We do not feel by any means satisfied with the definition w hich 
Dr. Crptch has given of a canon. Easy as it is to express this 
composition jn musical notation, it is perhaps impossible to give 
a concise verbal definition of it. 

“ A canon,’ * says Dr. Crotch, <c is a melody performed by two 
or more parts of a score at the same time* (viz. one part must not 
wait till the other has concluded! but begin before it has finished,) 
subject to all the foregoing rules of harmony and music in reaf. 
parts.” (P. 94.) 

It does not appear to us so clear that this excludes some 
catches; and we are inclined to think that it would be difficult, 
in strict definition, to draw the line between a canon on the unison 
and a catch. But, at all events, this definition does not seem to 
include canons by inversion. Dr. Crotch indeed says, that in 
canons of this description the answer consists of the same melody 
as the subject, but all the motion inverted . We really do not 
see how an inverted answer can be called the same melody as its 
subject; or how such compositions have a better claim to the 
rank of canons than those per recte et retro . This is an inac- 
curacy, tho effect of which may be easily removed by turning to 
the examples ; but we notice it (as we shall one or two more 
equally trifiing), because it is inconsistent with the general ac- 
curacy and perspicuity of the work. 

Thi$ is a species of composition which we should recommend, 
to the young compose^ upon the same principle that we should 
recommend- the fhakmg of Latin' verses to the classical student; 
-—not because lie will be likely to derive either fame or pleasure 
*from his compositions, but merely as ah exercise to be written 
with care, and burnt when finished. In each case the composer 
-will b$ led: ta a mote intimate knowledge of the language in 
-which, he iswriting, from the accuracy of construction which will 
bh requisite and the Att aint imposed by the species of compo- 
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siti^ which iie ha^- cli^seii. Crude and harsh as #«>*t ofthe 
compositions of ihfe/'bld- canonists now appear, it is perhtqf>a tO v 
their infatuatioti ihbre than to any other cause, that the rabid' 
progress' of hai^ny dating their reign may b% attributed. ■'“■jsiii* 
chanted wiilr' ^cbnta ; ivance, and proud of multifarious distortion^ 
they : yeere frequently checked iti their progress by the naarrpw 
lipnits of infant harmony, and reduced to &e alternative of break- 
i»g their self-imposed chains, or admitting disallowed counters 
point* By such means they discovered new resources in har* 
tnotiy, and admitted, to please the eye, agreeable but interdicted 
combinations, for which the ear might have pleaded in vain. Thus 
the slock of musical ideas was increased, and th^ir followers wfth 
more genius and temerity threw off the stricter shackles of their 
predecessors, to indulge in the more rational and dignified luxu- 
ries of fugue and imitation. • • 

To what Dr. Crotch has said, (p. 107,) we cannot help adding 
one or two observations which he lias elsewhere # made on musiv 
cal imitation in its popular sense, because we think that they 
comprize all that is necessary tf> trace its limits and detect it# 
abuses. We do not pretend to give them verbatim, but we be- 
lieve that the language, as well as the sentiments, are nearly cor r 
rect ; and if our readers admit the trufcfr of them, we wish they 
would use them as a rule forjudging of some of our modern ahej 
popular compositions. 


«*The limits of musical, imitation may have been exceeded 
composers have been, by the daring attempts of their predecessor^, 
induced to make attempts vet more daring ; and have thus brought 
upon themselves the ridicule^ not only of professors, but of those 
who, though they are deaf to the beauties of music, are not blind 
to the absurdities of musicians. It has been said th^t the powers 
of Sfxpre^sion' in vocal and instrumental music are different ; but we 
shall find this to tie absurd by separating the woriafrbpi «t«e tnbtoiicf 
shalfc discover music to be hut an imperfect language; consist 
of representing only the gen end ^u#)U 
tie# bf objects, and not the individual objects themselves, 

; chief objects of musical imitation ar^ sound and motIok, 

Thus music has been employed to represent the gliding of a atream, 
thf Allowing, of a storm, and the confusion of aTbattfe^thl^ !% 
music caa represent gliding, bellowing, and confgsifm^jj^ 
of a stream, a storm, and a battle, the words must declare."" 

b\the .modifieatkm ofsound, imd rytfetn is the 
regulatibn of that modification, ibtfsic may represent sounds and 

* In fftadol's flbtig, * I knetv tfat m# Bed 
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CQ^paniment to that part, • The first fruits of them tJmtsleepS i* 
n<L*pted to represent the itfiilness of death : and in the anthem, f My 
heart is inditing* the same music is set to 6 The king shall J : &c* to 
repibesent the fceau^r of the uyeen. Again, we find the same muslq 
to/ Jfhcre the soft seasons all their blessings shed.* These note^, ai->, 
ttVoiigh 'they must always b,e beautiful in themselves, cannot beCofir 
isidehd as exactly representing the stillness of death* the beauty tit 
a queen; or the blessings of the seasons* although the general emo- 
tions wh ich they excite in each of these cases are applicable to the 
subjects. When, however, music is used to express partfcular ob* 
tecta, such as the rising of the sun, * the mc*m riding near her 
highest noon,* the trampling of horses, the firing of a gun* arid fait 
of &. wounded bird, &c. musical imitation is earned beyond its pro* 
per limits," ... 9 

If this be trim, what shall we say to balloons, executions, mid 
skyrockets? W hat slfail we say to (Jeneral Pic ton’s troops led on 
by tVesley? Are we to suppose that Mr. Wesley is an admirer 
of the species of music to which we allude, or is it became 
sciepce and genius must stoop to ignorance and vitiated taste ? It* 
is bad ehqpgii when the Wind are the leaders of the blind, though 
in that case (whatever may be the event) there can be xte&ber- 
degradation on the one hand nor triumph on the other, and they 
may walk together into the ditch pleasant andamdivided ; but the 
absurdity is greatly aggravated when the blind are the leaders of 
those who see ; — when they who know the use, and can estimate 
the Value of their eyes, sutler themselves to be led into the ditch 
merely to make themselves “ good company” to those whom they 
despisV. . 

YVe do not take upon ourselves the task of fixing the standard 
of biusical taste- livery general edict in matters of taste must 
contain a clause iu favour of ignorance and genius, because it is 
impossible to raise the one aud to confine the other to a general 
*t$e f say what we may upon harmony, we must still permit 
to admire their fourths, and Corelli and Scar- 
latti to defend their fifths* Musical, taste is however, perhaps, 
o# all tastes die most variable* The works of many whom their 
admirers have flattered with the hopes of immortality have 
quickly foHowea their composers into oblivion* and* that com* 
indeed, v ! ’ ;"V 

yh : *; ^Afetus atque probus qui centum perficit annos/* 

^'1$ iltbn ' in his sonnet to M r. Henry Lawes,. (a com§as^^ 
wbomnUhk^^ speak with endiusi^smO, f 

— — - - * «"Tjw worth- «nd skil l exempt thee from the thron^j* -* - ' -r. ■ 

enough f&emry to look wain - '*>/ •% 
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f i, ; . “ To after age thou shall be writ the man. 

“ Who with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue,’ 

“ Dante lliall give fame leave to set the^ higher 

** Thaa bia CaseUa, whom he woo’d to sing, V '« ' ■ 

** Met iu the milder shades of purgatory.** •>:*£ 

Plethops, if we had the means of comparing Mr. Henry LaWes’s 
with those of Casella, this justice might be done to hint/ 
Allowing, therefore, for the difference of tastes, where taste is 
fdte judge, we are willing to suppose that there ire persons who 
perceive beauties in the’ description of music to which we have 
adverted, which we are unable to descry; and we wish thgm 
much enjoyment in the exercise of a penetration which nature has 
denied to us. • v ., : ' •• y- j - 

It has been well observed, that there is a period in die progress 
of every art in which difficulty will be considered as a saw 
voucher, or at least a sufficient substitute for excellence. This, 
with respect to musio, may be placed in the sixteenth century, — 
a period to which we have before adverted. It was then suf- 
ficient if the eye was satisfied with the score, howevgr the ear 
might be offended with the performance; and he whose parts 
were the most numerous, whose canons were the most recondite/- 
and whose habits of inversion, diminution, and augmentation, 
were ffie most confirmed, was the best composer. And if in die 
present day we cannot bestow upon many of the works Of that 
period the unqualified praises which contemporary writers have 
showered upon them, we must at least admit that they are monu- 
ments of unconquerable patience and indefatigable perseverance,. 
Iii order to qualify this we must subjoin the observation Of Thr- 
um. {Trait. de Mus. 14*.) “Bisogna confessar certamwite test 
servene quaicheduna talmente piena dl gravity, maestil e deh- 
chezza congiunta a’ somma simplicity musical*, che noi modei^ 
dtiraremmo fatica molta per produrnede equalii? 

ff that was the age of crudity, may not this bedharacterize# 
as die aige of inanity ?— We do not wish to recattiho^tjnie#^ 
Weare content that Dr. Ball and his worthycompeereinihstl^ 
mental music should sleep undisturbed in the virginal bookof 
dldir royal mistress ;andtlmt their church music ‘(alfliostthiewdy 
part tof' their works which survive) should be confined to 
sacred ptopo8es for which it wascompbsed. But whyatethe 
works Or Haydn, Handel, and Mozart/ to be banished from bur/ 
hoiCtesf /Whyis the name of Bach, ; •’*<? 

-fc ‘ 

' 'ES*. Instinct through all proportion* nig ~ 

P‘ pwshi^,tran^ie|te^ 
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scarcely known ?— Why must dur musica da camera consist of 
favourite rondos and admired variations, (favourite and admired 
bnly where the ignorant composers have palmed them upon their 
more ignorant pupils,) or of simple ballads dignified with un- 
bounded applause by the motley contents of a playhouse? 

One reason is moat clear : we mean the indiscriminate man- 
ner in which the practice of music is taught to all those of the other 
sex whose, parents can afford the expence of instruction. By 
these means (not to mention the vast number of hours misapplied 
by those whom nature has precluded from proficiency and en- 
joyment,) music, instead of being considered as a science, is looked 
upon merely as an accomplishment ; and the practical part (be- 
cause the most capable of ostentatious display,) is alone thought 
worthy of attention. Having brought this charge more particu- 
larly against the faif sex, we dare not adopt the censure of 
Ciuido, even though it is in Latin. 

* Qui facit, quod non sapit, defimtur^)e8tia. ,, 

But who can unite ignorance aid! discrimination? How can suefc 
performer he sufficient judges of the works which ignorant and 
interested instructors may place in their hands ? And what is to 
direct the composer ? The deference which was paid to the eye 
is transferred to the fingers, and absurdities as displeasing and 
less scientific are the result. 

With respect to a great part of our vocal music of the same; 
class, we cannot wonder at its present state, when we consider 
its source. Much of it may be traced to that unnatural species, 
of medley which is dignified with the name of the English opera* 
Every lover of music must consider the institution of the Italian 
opera as one of the most important eras in musical history 
the period when graceful melody began to assert its claims,and 
display its fascinations; and when taste, feeling, and expression. 

the rigour, not to say the barbarism, of ptue 
scienee^ ^he Italian, however, in this country differs essentially 
fromthe English opera, because in the former the. music being 
continued* throughout, and the language for thd most part unin- ; 
telhgible to ihe audience, little stress is laid upon the dramatic 
part of tb$ performance ; whereas in the latter there are manv 
serenes much too difficult to be filled up by a mere sii)eer, aud 
^m he aupported by ** Vox et $ w&tcrea nihil f and as if does bfij, 
seldom happen that good acto^s me also go^ singers, ai^l^t % 
still less frequently the case that singers of the first ^ class w2t 
enter into a . theatrical eiigagement, die matter must be com^ 
pound^*^$^ d^matic andv6^,ifiuSibe over- 

looked fol the sake of bbtaraing soaie&ihg tolerable on* the 
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whole. The andihacitft^ behljr^ of act* 

ing than of smgiit^ eaiwy ootijecttiVe in ithim of tbe»e 

two necessary qualifications the greatest defiti^y will 'Ws^Ak 
lerated. For such pefrfbrmers are our Sweet, ^triple, pathetic 
ballads wiitte^^by such performers are they sut%/nqtil degrade 
ing plaudits consign them to the variatidiiist, that they kisy again 
assau us under the forms of favourite aiPs ahd rondos. \ 

"We have mentioned the English opef$> becauseit is to tliat 
source that most of our vocal music m to be traced* Of the 
Italian opera we say but little; we havenot time torecount the 
various degradations into which fashionable apathy baa permitted 
it to sink. To sum up our ideas in a few words, we conc&ve 
that the Italian opera in this country ^eycr fcadnheiter leader, a 
better band, wors^ composers, or more ^negligent supporters. It 
has been said by a sagacious ancient, that 6 music, like Libya, 
produced some new monster every year / 9 and it may be recorded 
as the musical woncjpr of this annus mirabilis, that la Cienienza 
de Tito and Bpadicea Were produced art the same bouse, mid to- 
lerated by the same audience. # -v" ; , 

,^4a we bave aidverted to the present state of our^musica da 
camera, we trust i t w ill no t be thought wholly irrelative tosay a 
few w ords of the Irish melodies, a white which has greatly ob- 
tained in that department, and w hich Iras already been the sub- 
ject of critical examination *. We are Sony that w e catmot joiu 
in saying, that u these volumes retain no trace of Mr, Moore’s 
original and fatal error — the sacrifice of decorum on thc akar 
.of love/V That they contain nothing grossly obscene, and are by 
far the least indelicate of Mr, Moored works, \ve readily adtnk ; 
but we are for that reason the more desirous of ootkaug them, 
because from being comparatively purer they hfivc 
jway, and maintained their character, where h is other works would 
ji&& he toloicatea. Even in t]he passage quoted* to erince ifUc. 
Moores “ grace and facibty of narration/' (whiefe ^ 
d^y,) we cannot help wislimg that he had 
' jec^sp^M^ recollect “ that of tbeppe^w^ 

men usually reafi, the verses which accoiirpauy their mwk fcrim 
.■ the flexibility of 

mind in early youtb, and the readiness with whicb it EDeeiwoJ a 
good or«n evil impulse, and the extreme aensibilityof w6iaen 
to the cWms of music, and their st/mpm thywHh*/*to»ef&ei; 
mg which the uvrds tomtecled with that matte breathe^ - ■ 

I<etu9 tbentee .what ia the ton* of feeling ^■dwfl.vartbo'felh 

• /■ ; !• 

^ a 1 ’SBsill!/ - 4 .-i. 1 ■■ - * ■ , 1 ■■ V,<.‘ ■>.. <■ • si i v * 

' l u'‘ ' ■ -■ j * ?■ | # - l j-r 

'<■' »“Vnte - * -‘ t Dittb, ; p-Wfc * 
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t bbt to bless these hours of shade* ^ ; 

' }.Th*t jt>eaqty,«nd the moon were made/' 

Audio the mm song, * -,■• 

• jf A ; ; f If Jot vet thefijutit ttart play d 

V ‘ - fatitfcXia of old through Ammon^ shade, v 

Though icy cold by day it i#n, ; 

Yet «tiinike Jons of raiiih began 

‘ f To bum when night was neaT. , 

1 AM t Aits should toomatCs heart and looks - C 

At' tnOHi he cold as winter brooks, h , 

Kdr kindle till the night returning, " V^ , . 

Brings thegcnial hour for burning?* *‘"' i 

• Vol. i. p. 31. ■;■ 

** Come, send mund the wine, and leave points of belief 
. To simpleton sages and reasoning fools ; 

. This moment’s a Bower too fair and too brief, 

./ , To be withered and stained by the dust of the schools.” 

# • Vol. i‘u p« p2. 

It is not our wish to regard Mr. Moore as a person holding 
such sentiments. In fact, he lias cautioned us (vol. Si. p. 92.) 
against supposing such to be the case, and so receiving aj&a 
d't&prit for a confession of faith. This does not appear to Mu 
ground for complete acquittal ; at the utmost it can but reduce 
the verdict to “ guilty of publishing only,*’ and after we have ad- 
mitted that the sentiment s are such as Mr. Moore cannot be 
supposed to hold, the question still remains whether they are 
such as a woman of delicacy should sing. We are not blind to' 
the fascinations of Mr. Moore's poetry ; but we hope we shall 
not be thought fastidious, if we consider elegance of language as 
no excuse for laxity of sentiment, especially in a work whidt 
; may be said to have been written chiefly for the use of the other 
4seXv In the mind of innocence an attack commenced by insidt* 
Atig its delicacy is likely to produce but little mischief; and on 
-isdhia .principle we have always considered the elegant obscenity 
•of Gongreve or Rousseau as more dangerous, because less offen* 
rmvd,;thttn^ ^ihe gi^ss ribaldry of Swift or Rabelais. Mr. Moore 
i -has adverted to ^ie dagger of Haxmodius ; he will recollect that 

il kb, *and:^ concealments ; 

^ 0 ^lafocotame«dmg t*^ohr readers the work* before us, and the 
which ft is infe^ided fo we do hot mean to? have 

j lecoui^ to^^ have fronitime^p time 

4b^ prodi« 3 od by euthosiastical writers io favour of music. We 
not pretend to say with certainty What effects 
ftf pmduchig^ Mit are wc io W 
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sob8cribe, Vith Polybfeij folia miraculous powers of civilization ; 
with artiaiui9 C^p^llia, to its efl&cacy in removing almost ev^ry 
disorder liable ; with Plutarch, to 

of controlling W^'mOtioa of the mind; I^thagbrite* 

Plato, ai^ ftolediy, to its empire over universal uafore ? j Are 
weifo f ■ "' v ' r 

The man that hath no music in himself* 

“ . Add is not moved by concord of sweet sounds*. 

Is fit for treason stratagems, ana spoils r* v < ^ . 

or to take Mr. Mace’s word, that the common chord is ait evi- 
dence w the existence of die Trinity, and that mgsic is a specific 
against atheism? ' .f 

the stories of enchanted beasts and walls have long occupied 
their proper places among the traditions of remote antiquity ; 
the miraculous stories of fetter authority have been either ex- 
plained or confuted: and die speculations of the later philo- 
sophers are only interesting to the metaphysician, as demon- 
strating of obliquity f 'hich the greatest minds may 

contract in the pursuit of a Favourite study. There have been 
n^- d£ great talents, enlarged minch* and cultivated taste, who 
have been wholly destitute of musical feelings, and incapable of 
musical enjoyment ; among them may be mentioned Dr. John- 
son and Mr. Hume; and perhaps characters may be found ih 
the annals of music which rnay render the truth of Mr. Mace's 

hypothecs suspected* . 4 

Much hr.s also feed said upon the moral effects of thUsic. We 
do not believe that it is capable of producing any peymaneut effect 
u pdn t hernind fe character. That it has the power to elevate the 
spirits, no man who has done duty in a camp or a b^U^rooni caa 
doubt; and that it possesses a similar power of depressing foe 
mind weire not fiidincd to dispute; but we catmoi think that & 




. ... , ni% be - traced to its 

and that tlie same music vviH always, and under- all 't&irfsutlcit* 
csM^oces, p<-'«H.'eifas seme immediate effect" ! *q^‘^be teind., 
T3fo;||ftH&y, which ;i i»iay ls^ : UMr iybeiwtia*^' 

... r’ the bperattoirof external ciretiwStmK^ 
iihd produced byvSie first, tbe rtiiif' • 

limine to fie performed as a miser&i, tufed as the (flirts 
ft, die ultimate effect in the former dtmo! Would p/obulny * 

, sbiemnity, and devotion;' ' 
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ex xir^uTOstancea the only) ..effect would be depression of 

8 mk*! -;•■■■ -.*■■•■ ■ ■ ■ v . ■ ■ * ' 

^V.W t|ese seutnnents t : we in&t lake a different ground from 
many of iU adini^rs on which to recommend the study an$ 
practice of mttsic, m4 we, give up the arguments for it wliifeb 
have been adverted to with the less regret, as we conceive tfiat 
sufficient reason will remain to justify the light of importance in 
which %ve have considered it. 

To the female sex, indeed, there is no necessity- for recom- 
meuding the practice of music. The vanity of fond parents has 
decreed, drat every female whose circumstances are above 
ab|oluie servitude shall receive some musical instruction. If 
is not our intention here to add to what we have already said upon 
tliat point* and wCjbnpe that vve shall not be considered as mean*''' 
ing, ^frighten pur $ir readers, who have leisure and ability, 
from their musical pursuits. No science is more consistent 
with the delicacy of the female character, or has an air of 
greater elegance as a female accomplishment: but we hope 
ttyey w ill excuse us if we take the liberty of recommending to 
them to devote some of that time to the science, which is nowr 
given to the legerdemain of music; to substitute, in some ca^ 
at least, expression for execution, and to acquire sufficient^ 
knowledge of the rules by which their music is or ought to be 
composed, to enable them to understand and feel what they 
practise. 

It has been much the fashion of late years to- regard music . 
as of too trifling a nature to occupy the attention of the male 
sex ; although most ages and nations have considered it as a part 
of education. Let those who study it without meaning to make 
it their profession cultivate it at least with the attention which 
belongs tp a liberal amusement, not with a view to rival the learn- 
ing* oiv^e^terjty pf those whose lives have been devoted to the 
stumor practice of it (though even this w ould be a nobler am- 
thatwliich places the summit of ambition in being the 
.Djir^orthe Pb|dippidcs of the4ay), but that as an amusement 
merely it may as^uniC its proper rank among the tasteful pur-r 
Ruhs of a gentlexnan. This may appear to some too triniug. " 
a ground for the serious recommendation of music ; but there 
utimvw everyman’slife when he is too pld to have h^s pla)£; 
things givens him* to choose rfictn v 

^nd those who haps the 

secio h^y reco(inn eh 4 one which is capable of affording *.>* ^ o,iit 
*■ in»oc«Bt pleasure, mostatail wiiteA to : the 

TOl. IV.’sp. VIU. z ■ ■ Z * -■! 
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of youth, ami entirely consistent with, and conducive to social 
and domestic habits ? 

The observations of Aristotle (de Rep. lib. via. c« 3.) appear 
%o us so much |p the purpose, that we cannot help 1 present- 
ing them to the notice of our classical readers. " tpctvspov in Sit 
ttat tfp 6 $ ryy ev ry Siaycvyy tr%c\yv 9 fiavSccvsiv arra mSsvs&ar 
xai ravra p,ey ra raihvuar a xai ravras fj*a&r}(rei$ eaurwv eivai 
yupiih tas Sir ttpos ryv auryoXiav, tvs stv «y xouas xoii- %apw ak\aw. Aro 
ftaj 'fijvT wnxyv 61 irporspov sis ifaifoiav era%av, oi/% tvs avayxalov* 
ehv yap ex e * t'owrsy ov$' ws worrsp rot. ypappara rrpos 

%^ijaa7/<rftov, xat ttpos cixovopiav, xai trpos puadyrtv, xai tfpss iroMnxas 
irpafests iroAA as' Asxei Se xai ypatpixy xp^n^s etyou trpos ** xjkiveiv 
ra rwv re%vmOV soya xaXXior aS av xaSatcsp ,y y&lAvayixy) rtgos 
vymav xai a Xxyv' eosrepoavyap rsrtoy opcvpfvyifflpputvsv ex Tr t s pwnxr f s. 
Aeiverai Toiwv rrpo$ ryy fv ry trx oAy tiiaytvyyy tus Strep xai $ai*o vrai 
•moLpayovrts avryv. *Hv yap • loyrat Siaycvyy% eivat rwy s tevSepwr, £> 
ravry rarrutri. 

To tho£e who think with us that music is at least a rational 
entertainment, and Vdio wish to see it become something more 
than mere legerdemain, we can confidently recommend Dr. 
Crotch’s work as a dear and perspicuous elucidation of its 


Art. XVII. — Horace in London , consisting of Imitations of 
r the first two Books of the Odes of Horace . By the Author 
of the Rejected Addresses. London, printed for John Miller* 
2813. 

The authors of Horace in London give the following account 
, of their hook. .# . . 

; u These imitations of the odes of Horace,*' say they, u wereori- 
ginally written without any regard to regularity of succession. 
Many of them made their first appearance in a monthly pttb^ 
li cation, and the odes best calculated to illustrate the topic of the 
day were, from time to time, pressed into the service* They are 
now classed arid drilled afresh ; new troops drafted from the Koinau 
battalion have raised them to their proper complement, and 
Hotace in London is in readiness to take the field.” 

Horace in London has taken the field, but it se^ips hd has, 
been able to maintain it, and has fairly been beedjat put of it by 
the Cossack in London, and other heroes and heroines of. $nt? 
iTbeJsupcess of the pubHeatioh cali^d *f Rejected Ad* 
ftHRapiPs?. has produced an effect 

MrmcUng tliem^i^ ;;%;such .favour these lucky 

have; tf&olvtil’ to turn die disp^mtion in their favoui* 
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to good account,' and calling in the various attempts at Militating 
Horace, which had been dispersed abroad in some periodical 
pub®Catioii,tbey .present them again to the public under the 
sanction and shelter of the great reputation acquired by the 
\ w Rejected Addresses.” To know how to profit by the pre*- 
jtidices of the public, is one of the profoundest arts in the mys- 
tery of authorsiup, and oy the dexterous application of this know- 
ledge, many a man has raised himself alcove the .frowns of for- 
tune, before it has been discovered that he never merited her 
favours. 

These poets seem aware in their preface, that it would have 
beta wiser, if reputation alone were consulted, to have rested on 
the fame they had acquired in their first trial of skill, and in this 
Opinion we entirely 'tjimcide.- To attempt that in which Pope 
• can scarcely be admitted to have succeeded, was not a little 
adventurous in these city candidates for theiaurel. Johnson ob- 
serves. by way of apology for Pope, that h ^imitations of Horace 
were the relaxations of his genius* To Pope it was permitted 
to trifle, but the day is not yetiarrived when the authors of the 
16 Rejected Addresses” may doas they please with the public, and 
put us off with their second-hand intellectual wares and the faded 
frippery of their muses warehouse* 

Before these authors enter upon their task, so modestly un- 
dertaken, of imitating the odes of Horace, they represent his 
ghost and themselves in familiar conversation upon the inode iu 
/vdiich .lie is to be treated, and after the great ancient has warned 
them of the difficulty of the task, and the just indignation he 
shall feel if not adequately represented, he is appeased in some 
measure by being told that they do not intend to translate him 
literally, but to write a book which they purpose to entitle 
Horace in London , consisting, as they say, of parodies and 
imitations of his odes. After absenting to this proposition, 
insulted bard is made to submit to the indignity of being ad- 
dressed ill the following terms: “ As long as you are pointed 
arid yfitty I shall; feed my Pegasus at the same manger; when 
yoii are flat, prosaic, and insipid (which under favour you some- 
times are, especially at your conclusions where you ought to be 
f most epigrammatic, ^witness your aninrimique reddas, iiimeri- 
tq&^ue yestem, mercuriusque, &e. &c.J I shall take the liberty 
course, and being as* pointed and poetical a» r 

V¥'e trust 'the Etntish .Reviewers have ueVer infcfirred the 
mt\o \ ri q? e'hf^rtainnijj ahy inrthre against authors. 

dine have too much of the characters of 
tioPto ' Sympathize with, the Tears and hopes>. ; 
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the pains and anxieties of their feverish employment. There 
have, indeed, been callous and tasteless minds among us, capable 


want and obscurity, and endeavouring to tear from the aged 
brow the laurel still verdant amidst grey hairs. The treatment 
of Henry Kirke White in one Review, ayd of the venerable Mrs. 
Trimmer In another, have added greatly to the prevailing pre- 
judice against the disposition and principles of Reviewers in ge- 
neral. Such a practice is as ungenerous as it is injurious. Rut if! 
dissipate those delusions of vanity which are so treacherous to 
the fame of an author, which engage him in speculations above his 
means; and flatter him to his destruction* is eminently the ditty 
of those who affect to watch and to ce aberrations of 
taste, and the misdirection of talent. It & a part of that stem 
benevolence which belongs to the censor’s bffice. Thus, it is pur 
duty to tell the genjj|emen who have not merely undertaken to 
rival Horace, but to aupply what he has left deficient, to keep oh 
a level with him when he mounts, and to soar where he sinks, in 
a ^ord, to be poetical where hC is prosaic, and pointed where 
twr jb fiat and insipid, that they have egregiously miscalculated 
fnei'r own ability, have mistaken l mrlesque for imitation, and the 
prurience of their pens for the promptings of genius. 

After saying thus much, it will not be expected that much 
more will be added on a work of the character of Horace in 
London. Our classical readers, who might be hurt by a degrad- 
ing representation of Horace, may spare their chagrin, as there is 
not enough of resemblance in what here sets up for an imitation, 
to give it the effect of burlesque ; and our English mothers and 
country gentlemen mtty be assured, that the Horace, to whose uc* 
quaintance their sons are to be introduced in their academies, is 
a veij different sort of man from the person who lias assumed 
the title of Horace in London. ■ 
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into too narrow limits. At both these extremities a boundary 
is set to his experience, which succeeding ages mayextend 
without (ever being able to comprehend the whole.” Such is 
die natural reflection of a mind, which having made animal che- 
mistry its peculiar study, and having acquired much information 
and experience in this^ branch of physiology, is arrested in its 
progress by the minute ramifications of the vessels of the human 
body, and the inexplicable mazes of the nervous system. Im- 
pressed with the justness of the observation, we further agree 
with the learned audior of the little treatise now before us, in 
considering that , (C in the present state of our information, it is 
no* small merit m a lover of the science, if he distinctly lays open 
what is really kup^n, and determines with equal distinctness 
what is yet unkoS$?Uto us, without filling up the chasm with 
conjecture*” : • 

JVLpi is become, at least, as much an object of curiosity to 
himself in his material as in liis moral or n^taphysical state, and 
there is scarcely any principle' stronger in him than the desire of 
developing the mysteries of his own nature., This reflex curi^ty 
cannot be otherwise than laudable, when soberly indulged, 
there is no attribute -.belonging to us that carries us to a grea& 
distance from the lower animals. But in proportion to the 
dignity. and difficulty of the employment is the danger and mis-, 
ichief of gratuitous assumptions, precipitate conclusions, and 
conjectural theories. At present, it does not appear that we 
cue .furnished with experimental knowledge, sufficient to support 
any satisfactory general results on the subject of animal che- 
uustry; and the numerous medical hypotheses which arc fur- 
nished to us, however plausibly systematized and maintained, 
do not seem, to speak in our authors own words, to have ad- 
vanced the human understanding a hair’s breadth nearer the 
truth. It ought not to surprise us that animal chemistry should 
be more exposed to those deceptive reasonings than other 
branches of natural philosophy, when we reflect upon the inex- 
plicable connection which subsists between its processes and 
that unknown and bidden power which we call life. The ulti- 
mate particles ot all bodies, whether vegetable, mineral, or ani- 
iflfl* are alike; but their agencies are so altered and modified 
hfitlm vital power, that we seek in vain to . apply to matter 
influence# the laws which we have derived 
cottsideratiou of inanimate nature. 

■; ** The chain of our experience/ * observes ©r. ®erzeliua f ^ diust; ■ 
always ettd insomething inconceivable. IJ ofortunutely this 
raVaBie sdin^iug.acis the principaipartin aniroalchemiA^/^ 
enfers go mto every procfcss, even the inost ttiinute/that theht^he^ „ 
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knowledge, which we can Attain, is the knowledge of the nature nf 
the productions, ^whilst we are far ever excluded fijoipo the possibi- 
lity of ex]>laining bow they are produced. But is it not probable* 
(continues hej that the human understajnding^which is capable of 
so m ucli c Ultivsition , which has calculated weiaw^s of motion for 
distant worlds* arid explored in so many instances the beauty and 
wbhders of surrounding nature, and has even attained a degree of 
pferfebtion, the summit of which is concentrated in God, may one 
day explore itself and its nature ? 1 am convinced it wilt not.” 


Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, is clearly and legi- 
bly written upon the barrier; and we must be content to class 
the living principle amongst those, which we ean only disced in 
their operations. Innumerable are the. which can 

never be understood until we can trace •ij^Kc^pvocal agency of 
matter and spirit; and we are apt to forget that the nature ot both 
the substances must be understood separately before we can 
know them in their illation to each other. Success seems, it is 
true, to be more attainable on tKe hypothesis of materialism ; 
&H>even this wretched doctrine/could the mind be reconciled to 
:M^uld afford no facility in practice to our investigation, 
SPbugh these boundaries are aftixfd to our research, Use range 
within is wide, and it is both useful and entertaining to expatiate 
wherever our footing is secure. 

On entering upon the enquiry, our first attention is attracted 
to the two kinds of analysis applicable to animal substances. 
The one, which is more strictly chemical* assists us in resolving 
them, as we do unorganised substances, into oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, and other elementary constituents. By the 
other we become acquainted with their proximate principles, 
aud distinguish them into gelatine, albumen, mucus, urea, aud 
the like. These latter, which may be extracted from the animal 
body in the same Mate in which they previously existed there, 
are composed of the former, and are resolvable into them^hut in 
what proportions they are combined, and in ivhat vvay new rpro- 
Auctions are formed in the body, from the disturbance and rear- 


rangement of these elements, we are totally ignorant. TfFt are 
acquainted with but very few analagous prucesses io the vege- 
table World; in the animal, we have not made one toivtt^ds 
- ^‘derii^tean^-elucidatioTi of the process of 

In contemplating the w underfill fabric of ai^4^|8tmctur€^^ 
nertous system is that which first claims our attention. IkM % 

. tlx w ifica rf y mc^iiapreh^a^sdibl# » ^ iftie 

HjKital. • itself. The power :■ :> 

;;.jgbpver rifaiife, stick •by.s*her.neive& , -fo 

^gj^braan is the seat of gp»emment, and dispeuses the econmuy ' ? 
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of the nervous system, is deducible from proofs innumemble of 
its influence and necessary connection: the intimacy of which 
connection has been successfully illustrated by recent expert 
meats, shewing the instant cessation of the functions of this noble 
organ by the action of poisonous stimulants applied to the fur- 
thest extremities of the serves. So close, indeed, in this instance, 
is the connection of the effect with the cause, as to leave us no 
chance of developing the process of the communication, or to 
borrow illustration from chemical analysis. 

The matter of the brain has, however, been the subject of 
examination, and the result of it has been to ascertain that it con- 
sists of a matter wholly different from any other, moistened by a 
ffuid analogous tO: «erum. This matter families through the, 
system under the protection of a tubular membrane. 

<s The discovery of the possibility of dissolving by means of 
caustic alkali the medullary part of the nerve, so that its membrane 
should remain as a hollow tube, has afforded a good opportunity 
fpr separating the membrane, and has given us some information 
concerning the nature of the chgflnel which the muriiema form#*? , 
r 

' The only plausible conjecture which has yet been formed- 
the nature of the nervous influence, transmitted by this medium, 
has been founded upon the discoveries of Galvani, and the action 
of electricity upon animal muscles. This hypothesis appears to 
derive some confirmation from the power of a proper ait* mating 
arrangement of muscles and nerves to produce a current of this 
subtle fluid. But granting the truth of the theory, we obtain 
nothing towards the explanation of life, or the development of 
the influence of will. We appear to be advancing toward the dis- 
covery, but the object lecedes at our approach. 

The glands form points of connection between the nerves and 
th&ttext great system of the body, the vessels of the blood; and it 
is at*' these junctions that the power of life, transmitted by the 
fOtmer, perf€cts the more complicated processes of assimilation 
at the expeiice of the contents of the latter. 

’• The blood is. the grand pabulum of the animal frame; but ber 
sides the jmporumt office which it performs of furnishing the ne- 
cessary materials for the reproduction of the different solids and 
fluids of the body, it performs the no less important function of 
^generating mid diffusing animal, heat. The theory of this process 
tbetnost beautiful ever established by the researches of 
atmospheric air is inhaled, into the 
fcroagIact':i>atO'.rCOtttact with venous blood, most 
in the vessels for exposing a large surface to its 
the air abstracts a portion ofcarboi* 
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from it, and being 'converted into carbonic acid in again expired. 
SW colouring^matteris by this mean converted' from a- purple 
to a bright vermiUon red, and receiving al ^e same time the 
power of. stimulating die heart; is propelled by it through the 
arteries furthest extremities of die body. . Experiments 

haveproved that arterial blood is possessed of- a greater specific 
heat than venous, so that when venous blood is turned red in the 
lungs, it must be considerably cooled, unless heated by the very 
process which renders it arterial. Oxygen gas is also possessed 
pf greater specific heat than carbonic acid, and thus the quantity 
set free from die change of the former into the latter, furnishes 
exactly the quantity required by the simultaneous change in Uie 
blood. In its passage through the arteries is exposed to the 
processes of secretion, which separating t&s difteseut substances 
necessary for the reproduction of the parts, ‘produces at the same 
time a surplus of carbon as an excretion, and again becoming 
venous in every part .of the body disengages the retained heat, 
and restores what has been lost by means of transpiration; and 
theaccess of the ambient air ; wbfereby the body always preserves 
fcfapljiame degree of temperature. This is the only process of the 
apHnid body that we can satisfactorily trace in its origin and pro- 
gress; and even this is in some measure subject to the infloeticeof 
that same nervous agency whose operations elude our investiga- 
tion ; for it has been ascertained, that although the circulation may 
be maintained for some time by artificial means without the brain, 
yet that this can only be done, for a very limbed period. The 
change which the air undergoes during the process of respiration 
lias been the subject of many accurate experiments. 

One great anomaly at- present remains unaccounted for, 
viz. the production of nitrogen gas in any artificial atmosphere 
which did not before contain it ; it has been found upon examin- 
ing the air, after it has been exposed to respiration, that ftitrd- 
genbas always been present in much greater quantity; tbancoidd 
possibly be accounted for by any previous contents of the iimgs. 

. We know that nitrogen is a principal constituent of aaimalbodies, 
-jusd from hence we account for die large production of ammonia 
in-ail products of their decomposition ; but itis difficttlt to ooo-. 
ceive what part it is destined to act in theproeess of respiration, 
and sull mpre decomposition it is prodpsadithen 'its j«fe- 

scnce is if quired. The cause of pulsation , ; *sid#dw/ra^ 
which the contractions of die heart are communicated instandy 
from ope extremity to, the other, have 

versy. It w-as for a long time thought thattbeblopd-vessels were 
^composed of- annular muscles, Kmltfeat their dilation and 
i action might be accounted for in the same manner as that: 
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of the other muscles of the body* Dr. Berzelius has, we think, 
satisfactorily proved that this is not the case. From his expert 
mentis lie draws die following conclusion. 

** As the arterial fibre neither has the structure of a muscle nor 
its chemical properties and composition, it cannot be a muscle; nor 
Perform the functions %f a muscle, which is besides sufficiently evi- 
dent frorn its elasticity* This elasticity in, the arteries however com- 
pensates fully the muscular power* From hence the fibrous mem- 
brane oft ne nrteriesdilates during the systole of the heart, and re- 
sumes its original size during the diastole; and it follows that the 
quickness of the pulse in the same individual can never vary fa dif* 
fWent parts of tlje bo<jy*v ! ; All other disparities, except this, may be 
j^jSssibie/* •• ' 

. But although wex$ifak that it has been satisfactorily proved 
that the action of tllfe pulse does not depend upon any voluntary 
contraction of the membrane of the vessels, yet we are still in- 
clined to believe that the blood acts as a sfanulus throughout the 
yvhole of the vascular system. We are continued in tins opinion 
by the peculiar sensation which is experienced from thC return- 
ing flow to*any part where the circulation has been impede$Sf&, 
Dr- Berzelius has found that it is impossible to extract fit>tn 
the blood, or from its charcoal, the iron, or the earthy phosphate 
which are so abundantly contained in its ashes ; from whence he 
inters that neither of those substances exist -in it in the state 
ofealt, but supposes that it contains the elements of the salt, 
united in a different manner. 

From this circumstance, I further concluded, that the snb- 
phosphate or bone earth, which was supposed to be contained in the 4 
blood, diduot really exist there ; for 1 found that it could riot be 
extracted from dried blood by any diluted acid; on the contrary, 
that bone earth must always be a production of the decomposition 
of U* immediate constituent parts, and that it is generatedjust on 
spat^here its presence is required.’ * 

’■ <• : -l%e'vimn;existeitce of gelatine in this fluid has very lately beat 
. continued; by some most decisive experiments, whereby it appears 
that that abuO^ant proximate principle of animals is not merely 
#fteparated from the blood, in which it has been supposed to exist 
ffeSuly tprined, v but that it is an actual product of secretion*. 

, wiri oli goes to the reproduction of tht . 

♦viirfans of tte body is ^Void of coiourfag matter, and penetrates " 

i'Ht • ;*&}&•& .-.v.i 

I JX ■S'L'j -J-:— ^ «- ■ V 

■ ' :: r' ’* *’*• '*■'-‘4 *v ,;} 

. /*$'! S i&tSLtoj&S &£eritt«jnt$ 0 «i tfcs Blood,, Philos. TrSUf. 1 SIB. 
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the last fine ramifications of the arteries, from whence it cannot re- 
turn, but must exude through the Openings of thecapiHaiy vessels. 
Just at this point those parts are generated which are to be repn>r 
. dueed ; whereupon the remaining part is either absorbed by a parti- 
cular system of vessels, which from their functions bear the name of 
absorbents, or discharged by means of secretions and excretioiis.” 

; These important vessels are extremely small, and not only take 
t^ the remainder of the uncoloiired blood after the reproduction, 
but conduct from the intestines the matters prepared there for 
its regeneration. About four hours after an animal has taken 
food, a fluid ia found iu the thoracic duct, resembling, in its 
chemical characters, blood deprived of its colouring matter. It 
is nearly of the same specific gravity, and, separates itself 

into two parts upon being allowed to stand|ifi^melj, a solid co- 
agulum, and a transparent fluid. This is cnyle, the product of 
digestion. It is taken up into the vessels, and is perfected into 
the nature of blood ay the secretion of the colouring matter. 
This colouring matter, which we have seen above, acts so im- 
portaot # a part in the animal fran^, was long enoneously thought 
tb its peculiar property to the presence of ‘iron, did it is with 
ho ftnall degree of surprise we £i*d that Dr. Berzelius shares 
with an ingenious young chemist of our own country the honours 
of having experimentally proved the fallacy of the idea: Our 
limits will not permit us to follow our author as diffusely : it* the 
latter part of his discourse as we have through the preceding 
pages. Indeed the detail of experiments upon the chemical con- 
stituents of the different productions of the animal body would 
not be very attractive to the generality of our readers, however 
interesting to those more deeply engaged in the enquiry. And 
from this point the mere results of chemical analysis is all that 
is furui$hed by the Subject. Even bare hypothesis is silenced, 
and we must be content to know' that u the nervous system die- 
, termfees the state of all the remaining processes ' Ilf theanimal 

TBe fluids ^hich are concerned in the protiesS ^ 
thesaliva, the gastric juice, the fluid of the panci^Kr^ ^ud thiit bf 
the intestines. ITie first is an aqueous : 

.-gather with the usual salts of. the serum, tftid is destihid -tdiforiir,'- 
a slippery ma?s with the food to promote i ta. 'bfeelw^ ' 

swaltaw gastric juice all thrit dfe r 

sbW^he fiuriineht which an ;• 

Jbjti^perty of coagulating milk and albumirumalsubstahoes. The 
yMpEtilty of obtaining it to examine its "pyppeities ariise^ very 
^ffpbably from itfe only being secreted at dieiflnic^iat i$’is wanted* 
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r i3te fluid of the pancreas lias never been chemically examined, 
hat it somethipg resembles saliva, and is probably destined to 
ad an analogous part in the animal ©economy, r rhe bile lias 
oftoi been analyzed, but Dr, Berzelius states that when he uii- 
delleiok the analysi&of it) the result was the discovery that none 
of his predecessors ha<| properly ascertained its composition. He 
found that it contained no resin, and that the matter which is. 
precipitated from it by the action of mineral acids is uothiug 
more than a combination of its basis with at* excess of acid, aud 
ill the instance of die sulphuric acid he restored its original pro- 
perties by treating it with carbonate of barytes, lie likewise 
ascertained thauit lmd the same proportion of alkali and salt as 
the biood, that it ^contained no albumen, and that ibe matter 
which had deen mistaken for it was nothing more than mucus. 
It appears probable that the bile by its action upon that part of 
the food which is precipitated from the chyme forms fat, and the 
idea has lately received confirmation froig an ingenious expert 
men t in which, by digesting of flesh in bile at a proper tempera- 
ture, it was completely changed into a fatty substance. ,^v :. v . 

^ A summary idea of the formation of the chyle may 
expressed in a few words. The alimentary matters are accurately* 
triturated in the mouth, received into the stomach, and there cotw 
verted by the gastric juice into an uniform fluid wtych is precipi- 
tated in the duodenum by the bile. The solution is filtered in the* 
intestines by means of the absorbents, and the precipitated matter 
is washed by the intestinal fluid, which is again absorbed in the, 
same manner as precipitates are edulcorated in our common filter- 
ing apparatuses, after which the washed mass is coagulated.” 

• Much attention has very recently been paid to the nature of 
chyle, and it has been ascertained that in most of its properties; 
it much resembles milk. It has a sweet taste, and is coagulated 
by diluted nitric acid, and the curd then produced resembles that 
of miIk, in being convertible into gelatine by sulphuric acid. 

tTrine is, the most complex secretion of the body. More atten- 
tion ha# been paid to its analysis than* to guy other of the animal 
productions, with .a, s yie\v chiefly to obtain some knowledge of 
jjjpsp conci etidhs iti its receptacle which arise from the decom?-, 
position , and precipitation of. its salts. Accurate information, 
h^sthus been obtained of the nature of different knids of calculi^ ; : 

means have hitherto been found of during ^ 
grifttis dreadful disease, yet this knowfedge his been c^. 

. .* aj»d stopping the pr^gresa of 

v" S ‘ V fu&V*.' 

> ,'i 4ii0%re^t 

It" con tains also occasionally odier^p^a^ats^. 
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•file most singular of these, and that which constitutes it whit 
ifcis, and to which the greater # part of its very singular pheno- 
mena may be ascribed, is urea* By proper treatment it miy be 
obtained in crystals, and its properties examined. It is 
prone to decomposition, and to this the very quick putrefaction 
of urine may be ascribed. 'Dr. Berzeliw has discovered many 
substances in this fluid, which were not before suspected, such 
V s free lactic acid, fluate of lime, and silex* Phosphate of lime 
isheld in solution by the lactic and uric acids, and when, from 
any disordered temperament of the body, there is a deficiency 
of the latter, the former becomes precipitated, and forms one of 
the kind of concretions so terrible, both front 4heir symptdihs 
and their mode of cure. The ingredients of animal calculi are 
much less numerous than those of the uiif*ie?:~pure uric acid, 
phosphate of lime, a triple combination arising from the mu- 
tual decomposition of the urea, and the earthy and phosphoric 
salts called ammoniaso magnesfan phosphate, oxalate of lime, 
and silex. To these the cystic oxyd has lately been added by 
13^ ^Wollaston, but this is a vewf rare production; It is very 
seldom that any of these are found separate, and they are geue- 
rfify bound together by an animal patter, which acts the part of 
a; cement. 

In cases of the stone arising from a surplus of the acid se- 
cretions, alkalies have been administered with success $ but 
much mischief has often been done by the use of these whbn 
the disorder has arisen from a precipitation of. the earthy salts, 
arising from a deficiency of their acid solvents. ? 

Mr. William Braude has lately been very successful in some 
trials which he has made with magnesia, when the disorder has 4 
arisen from superfluous uric acid. 

In the analysis of bone, our author has shewn the same un- 
wearied accuracy as in other animal productions. . Besides the 
constituent parts, phosphate of lime, aud cartilage, he discovered 
by mhrate analysis in human bone, fluate of lime and phosphate 
of magnesia*. The muscles or die flesh liave never been sub- 
isltted to any very accurate chemical investigation* Sheyipon- 
sist chiefly of a fibrous texture, and a peculiar extract,the nature 
and use of which is -thus ingeniously, suggest ed: 

w I have endeavoured to prove theft ihih 'dxriVSdt Is - 
tuent part of the flesh, but that it has belongffd fe t ! l3fe , 
and ^|ip|vi3t conSists principally of the. 


. JM fhe phofcphatc of lime ai>d other saltfiuay bj& dieted by on 

iflPi when ttir writnaf matter hit! remain, KtSitiifaftbS forSn of the l»bne, tint to 
■gp fe&at'tn be cepahte <ofbehag into* knot. .■ ^ 
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either been absorbed by them, or were ready to be absorbedwhea 
life, wfts extinguished. The fluids of the flesh abound much more 
in thisi kyrupy extract, and contain more phosphate of soda than the 
blood; from this t have concluded that those matters which are 
formed by the decay of the parts, are absorbed and introduced 
into the blood in order to be discharged with the urine, in wind* 
they are again discoverable in a considerable quantity.** 

The solid muscular flesh as well as the whole' series of vessels* 
is interwoven with the cellular texture. This serves to connect 
and All up die interstices of the different parts, and prevent any 
unnecessary vacuity in the body. It is moistened by a humour 
o# the same kind as that which is met with in the cavities of 
the body, in blisters, dropsy, &c.; and in some places is inter- 
spersed with a semifluid fat. Hie skin, which covers and pro- 
tects these wonderfal organizations of auimal mechanism, it 
likewise an organ of secretion. It differs from all others by 
presenting an extended surface, ^from whi^h the greatest part of 
the secreted matter must be discharged by means of evapora- 
tion. This excretion answers (be important purpose of equally 
ing animal temperature, by carrying off all superfluous heattSf^- 
its evaporation. The matter of perspiration bears a very stroiig 
analogy to urine, and it has been proved that when the secretion 
of the former is most abundant, that of the latter is greatly di- 
minished: a strong instance of the wonderful adaptation of 
nature to the necessities of different circumstances. Hie skill 
likewise performs a kind of respiration over the whole body, for 
it has been found that if the hand be confined in oxygen, & 
portion of carbonic acid is generated, besides a considerable 
degree of moisture, and it is an admitted filet that some inferior 
auimals breathe solely by means of this organ. 

We have thus followed our author through some of the prin- 
cipal functions aud productions of the animal body; and -have 
laid before our readers a short sketch of -the little that is yet 
knoifrn of 4he processes of animal economy. The treatise be- 
fore us, from its very nature, cannot be expected to contain those 
minute details* which are desirable in the narration of experi- 
mental invesfi^tiotts; but the lover of science will find m it 
much new and important information. It contains, indeed; 
more precision and miuutenesf than we could have' expected; 

rapid-a view of the subject. The author his done futtf 
the discoveries of others, and has recorded the reaifltf 
of his own labours and drawn his conclusions with great dif- 

. ;; : 

■ from the ardour mtjf 

wbich it u now pursued, wem/iy iwifcpMy 
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mit results will b^-the consequence; important- not onty ifi 
physiological disquisitions, but td the sanative art *. The griat 
guides in the investigation* of this science are certainly emnjpa- 
rative anatomy, and comparative animal chemistry. ' It IS 1 - by 
collating the component parts and productions of tlifferent ani- 
mals, of the same animal at ‘different stages, and different states, 
and in ascertaining in what particulars they differ from efccli 
*0tber, that we may hope to throw light upon the obscurest putts 
of animal economy. While recommending perseverance in the 
track in which so many ingenious experimenters are now en- 
gaged, we will conclude ottr observations by introducing a fur- 
ther extract from Dr. Berzelius’s sketch, vrhiuh does great Ho- 
nour to the goodness of his heart, and w hichlmay furnish a hint 
not unworthy of the consideration of those of our own country- 
men at present employed in tlie prosecution of this science. 

“ 1 have often determined to examine with a compound micro- 
scope the contraction <&f a naked muscle in a living animal, being 
convinced that by that means something might be obtained to- 
wards a nearer explanation of tlptis highly interesting progreis of 
animat mechanics, but I have always been deterred by an i iisur- 
modptable aversion to see a wounded animal suffer. under the hand 
of an experimenter, much as I at. the same time value the import? 
ant physiological truths which have been discovered in this way* * 

We acknowledge the power which has been given to main 
over the lives of the briite creation, and we do not affect to 
have over-nice sensibilities about the expenditure of aid rival 
life, when any adequate object of research is thereby attainable. 
But let the sufferings of a. being, as susceptible of pleasurable 
and painful sensations as ourselves, be, if possible, momentary. 
Let not the excruciating torments of slow working poisons, or 
the lingering sufferings of partial mutilation be inflicted, with- 



* The morbid productions of the body, the contrnction of disease, audtb* 
diffusion of contagion, are not mere speculative subjects of curious enquiry; they 
solicit the attention of the learned upon the superior motives of humanity* 
>WI»at is contagion ? What constitutes the peculiar aptitude of a body to c^bbWii 
disease more at one tiriie than another ? Why is it that Vn animal 
once been attacked by certain disorders is not again subject to the sairtie t 
what way does the contraction of <me disease act as a preventive of anotherit^i 
The first of these questions has lately appeared to receive «ome eluciddt^a 
from an ingenious experiment. Glass balls, filled with stupe , piirgjpg,.. mta&fi, 
were susB^hl^. m pleces exposed to putrid exhalations and efBuvm of ho$pitafs| 
and along with -fhe moistureupon Ihdlf'-isSftbSes \& cdni^emlite 

porhon^paniipal matters was deposited. ■ ThW * wottld atoiijfrty sati*### 

Station of a -puralc^t . 

jmnient still t*ants confirmation. The whole of thisiot&c^i^ 

jluped. in the obscurity, but preset! 

feestensivc* .*•. "• ^ . /. '/■ ^ -fv :h v." 
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out a very high probability of some practical benefit The 
mere gratification of scientific* enquiry can never justify b^rba* 
rity ; and we musf own, that however we might be disposed to 
place discretion afy power in the hands of those, who, we are 
conscious, would not abuse it; yet we dread to see the time, 
when the advancement of animal chemistry shall be attempted by 
experiments upon ani&al sensations, rather than the analysis of 
animal productions. 


Art. XIX . — Journal of a Residence in India. By Mam 
Graham. Illustrated by Engravings. Edinburgh : Printed 
by George Ramsay and Co., for Archibald Constable and 
Co. 1812. 

The lady who has betrayed sufficient energies of mind and 
body for the production of % journal of her own travels in 
quarto, may be supposed to have forfeited in some degree the 
claim to leniency of criticism, which even the hardened Reviewer 
is inclined to concede, in the spirit of gallantry, to the fair sex. 
Aware, perhaps, of her danger, Mrs. Graham has recovered by 
the modesty of her pretensions that benefit of sex which she 
had abdicated by the boldness of her undertakings. In pr6of 
of this, > we will lay before our readers an extract from her 
preface, r which does credit to the writer’s good taste and judg- 
ment, as it rakes no false expectations with respect to the work, 
to which it serves as an introduction. 

‘VAl most all our modern publications on the subject of India 
are entirely occupied with its politick! and military history, details 
aud Suggestions upon its trade and commercial resources, and oc- 
casionally with discussions upon the more recondite parts of its li- 
terary or mythological antiquities. Notwithstanding the great 
number of these books, therefore, and the unquestionable excel- 
lence of many of them, there still seemed to be room for a more, 

a ular workoj* the subject of this great country, a work which, 
loot entangling its readers in the thorny walk of politics or 
commercial speculation, should bring before them much of what 
strike^ tlie eye and the mind of an observant stranger, and addrees- 
ratlirer to the general reader than, to those who are profess 
sionkjly conneoted with the regions it describes, should perform the 
same humble but useful office as to India, which tolerably vr&li 
writtenbook* of travels have done as to most of the oilier coitn- 

it has«been suggested to the writir of the fallow* 
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mg pages, might be accomplished in some degree by thdr 
tion, and it is with these, and witfuno higher pretensions; tnaft tWey - 
are now offered to tiie public* They were reflly and truly 
ten, nearly as they now appear, for the amuseisent of aii hiiifealc 
friend, and without the remotest view to the destiny they bkv&nfity 
to encounte r ; having been prepared for publication merely ^ ‘th^ 
emission of such private details and trifling anecdotes of iitdiri- 
duats as could not with propriety be obtruded on the world, fi\ 
vrSter is afraid that she secretly means this statement to be* re£ 
cejved as a kind of apology for some of their imperfections. But 
the truth is, that she is extremely doubtful whether she could have 
made the work much better by digesting it with more labour. Its 
merit, if it have any, must consist in the fidelity and liveliness of a 
transcript from new impressions, # and this she has found it woiild 
have been in great danger of losing, if she had ventured to change 
the character of her original sketch, by attempting ( perhaps af- 
ter all not very successfully), to reduce its redundancies dr to 
strengthen its colouring/* 

Mrs, Graham’s movements were too devoid of system, ana 
defined object, to allow of our tricing her steps with any degree 
of accuracy through her various rambles; but this we reckon ho 
disadvantage, as it allows us the greater freedom iu selecting'the 
scenes to which we are most tempted to accompany hen/ Jt 
may be a relief to our leaders, to pause awhile in the discussion 
of more important topics, and make an excursion or two wilji 
this lively and intelligent companion, who will not forbid pur 
glancing tf subjects of deeper interest, should they fall in our 
way. Profiting then by the freedom allowed us on this desul- 
tory plan, we will at once introduce bur readers to the garden of 
Sir James Mackintosh, in Bombay. It belonged to hi9 coun- 
try-house, in which the writer spent some time. < / 

** Our garden is delightful ; the walks arc cut in the wood on the' 
side ftf the hill, and covered with small sea-shells from the beafclrof 
Back Bay, instead of gravel, which/ besides the advantage of dry* 
ing quickly iu the rainy season, are said to keep off snakes, whose 
skins are easily wounded by the sharp edges of the bro^ep 
# 0n each side of the walks are ledges of brick, chunaroed 
prevent them from being destroyed by the monsotnraiua, 
always sheltered from the sun by the fan-like treads df ^t^e^pai* 
rayrtts, whose tall columnar stems afford a free passage ip 
and serve to support an innumerable variety of parasite a|id cro^, 
ing plants, which decot&te their ^ugh;.bark'Witk'm ? ^«|i| 
vying with the beautiful shrubs which: flourish 
in#*helter to birds more beautiful than t hemeeives. Some $&&& 
jfpld in the sweet-scented obainpakaaodtbemao^ estft 

bifd/#xes its curjwmsi 

Pm palmyra leaf, to secure its young from /the. 'tr^i^gfii'v^nile 
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\ .ygfit the fruit-trees, aud^i^i thfiij- shrill 
bfjr. birds sfjMg. *‘ '/C !• •'■' "''*' *'" •'■*■: *> 

- «/*_ .. t ‘ ... a-‘ jlI*^ •ilii'-.iJL.— . S.J V' :■ i 


’4&Sbe ip^estmrt : c| its i Ibiig broad wall 

. g^A^yin^B^Cj^ifcdapl^i^pu^'fe^ Htidtvther " 


. voibfsp;^. 
few ptther. 1 

(i 

. ■■ 

eide^ . .^ ^ * tw . 

amoagwhich usa itt4»e*a^pte^ Wi^h’ its fib* 

like cnjmaon f aasei#, cover i«g;ev^ W £niv ‘ l Our grg$&* 

are^xce^tept, butwe afe # pWig6d to make auaftificial winter for 
them* K fa prevent -,the frrnt ;#Vom settiag 1 at the' beginning of the 
rainy season, which would destroy it. Every leafy . blanch is cut 
off, awi nothing is left but the stump, and one of 1 two leading 
branehesV . 4;he roots are tli^p laid bare and dry for three op 
we^ks^,, at. tjie end of which a cotnpbst of ftsK, dead vreeds* 
earth; Is heaped rdund them, the holes fitted upl and the plattlfe^ 
daily watered. / '.-.V. . ;\- ^';V, :: - K \ /r ' " ' '' 

** At pne end of this walk arc cfruham seats; Ofider some find 
spreading trees, witjh ttfc fruit -walk to the ri^it hand, and tp the 
left flower-beds filled with jasmine, roses, and toberoaes, while the 
plumbago rosea, the red and white ixora’s; with the scarlet WiM , 
mulberry, and the Oleander, mingle their gay poipiip* with tlie de*,. . 
licate, white of tUe.mopn^ flower and the iiogree. /The beauty ahd, 
fer^ilityof tliis channinggaiden are Vept upby constantwH tering 
a well hear the hpus^. The water is rnh^by £ Wheel wh^kStf" 
hry a tpiflMo j over thO wheel two bonds of tope pbss, to eadh ctf ■ 
wtiich are tied earthen pbts, about three Or four feet from each 
otVlf^irhih))' v dtp : 'hi't6 the water as the wheel tOrnrlhetu to the bpt* 
tom/ ahd ertipfy themselves as they go round,, into a trough* com* * 
rourtihating with chunam canals* leading to rcservoim in different 
p»fes df tife garden; In short, tbiswould be a little paradif^ baf-,,' 
for-the reptiles peculiar to the climate* them* white 


wiwa i#4«< thickpeas of a fine bobbin* | 
grows te the length of two or _ . . 

are deposited iu the skin. ]by the wind and rain* Us they are seldom 
fbupdtp attack, those who never expose their legi 6^ feci to ttie ex^ 
terd|S%i^5afid; v j^fferaTly Appear in the rainy monsoon* lftheyare 
'rfafe'eritf W'fta' weshV^r if they are broken in tak*ug«ut* 
* The native - bsarbers extract them 
sharp pointed instrument, with which they 
fim^fmqvd-^ift^itt^l^mi/g^ballydig'tiU'thej seize tl»e animal’s 
i.^. -^ ->b!ch' they ftsten to a quiU* round whkih they roll the worm* 
r .ortkt rigtit oT tune inches daily* trtLthc* whole h extracted, 
k&, from theentmuous rock-snake* who; first breaks the 
b&fes of hfs prey hy coilmg rodnd ft j and then svtallows it whole* 
fbiflfekfiiallefit 6f the^ vehotodus tribe* glide, about in every dircc- 

S He tbe cobra-^4pella, ; vriwate id almost every, in- 

Vttd/ lHts^s e ^rawFul W» large maaf* 

■ .' .* '• 


under the skin* and 
r. J^ier thinks the 
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case they should have failed of this effect, we will 

-am ac 

m fettle repelling 

*.« out fair companions like the ladies Of aft the 

^dtoslknow, nGder-bred and Over^dre^ed/ attd* with tlie e^cep- 
or two, very ignorant and very grwsiirc* «The w#«re^ 
'"fljji g^aerol, whaM Wodoo wojftld call of a higher caste than the 
women ; and I generally find the merchants the most rational qwp- 
panions. Having, at a veiy early age, to depend on their own men- 
k tdl ; ’ : '^skettibns, they; ibjq|'mre'a steadiness and sagacity which prepare 
mj$df ‘i^the a^u^ition. a vari^y of information^ tpwfiich 
'^jKyf^dpnifiexScii^- leads, 

civil 'servants to government being m Bombay* fpf the 
Ifilost part, young men, are so taken up with their own irbagi nary 
^importance that tliey disdain to learn, and have nothing to teach. 
Aniohg the military J have met with many well-informed and g< h- 
tleman-like persOiiif bhf still the great number of mep, and the 
small number of rational companions, make a deplorable prospect 

Were. 

“ The parties id Bombay are the moat dull and uncomfortable 
-meetings pnocau 5 Feay o* fifty persons assemble at 

~$eyen o'clock, aiwL state at one another till dinner is announced, 
svhen the ladies are handed to table, according to the strictest rule* 
df precedeiM?y» by a gentleman ofa rank corresponding to their own* 
jitt^bletherecanbe no generaicppversation, but the different poupWs 
who have been paired off, and who, on account of their rau&rih>- 
Ivariably ait together at every great dinner, amuse themselves with 
remarks on the company, as satirical as their wit will allow $ and 
jwoe, be to the stranger, whose ears are certain of being regaled with 
Jthje catalogue of his supposed imperfections and mtsfortunes,ond 
who has the cbaBce of learning more of his own History thim jii all 
probability he ever knew before* After dinner the same topics con- 
tinueto occupy the ladies, with the addition pf Jam 
r tag^es,^ai.ui:#ie If test fashions ; or if there be any newly-arrived 
yotitt{£ women, themaking and breaking matches for 
employ pen t for the ladies of the colony till the arrival ojf : th^nex t 
^^h‘ Sdcli is the company at.au English Bombay feast.' ' j£he 
repist itselfifi as costly us possible, and in suebprofuaidn tllet uh 
£art of "the table-cloth remains uncovered. But the dlnfterns 
scarcetyt^u ched , as every person eats a hearty meal, Called 6 &ti‘£ at 
two Vcloek, at home. Each guest bring# hi# own aeHrarifc, *&&&&- 
titmes t wu or three ; these are ^either Paraees or Mwschnwrifc ^.ap. 
F^r#;#Ugoht!r, to* Ujtmnget to seebehind -evelywhite^i naa ? s obsttr 

geuthro^ 
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swinging in order to freshen it ' would 

(tomato to sit out tty* melancholy 

V7 .■;.>*■. .: , '.' 

; ui&ttereitivig society seems to hate driv^^iirt^ 

Teller to other sources of amusement, in discovering which shedrs- 
cpjayaboth sagacity, and a spirit of enterprise. We could have fan* 
qjt®d ourselves taking a itbcturoal ramble with Haroun Alreschid, 
audhis vizier Giafttr, when we were introduced to a night-seen® 
ih a barber’s shop, with a minuteness of incident: in the’ descrip- 
tion, that marks the hatid of an eye-witness. 

, ' W But" it is the barber’s shop that is always most crowded, being* 
pa^icularly at night, the great resort for gossip and news ; tlfo 
barbels themselves seem to enjoy a prescriptive right to be lively, 
witty, and good story-tellers. I have seen some excellent buffoons 
among them, and a slip given to a bald new-shaven pate, in the 
pioper part of a 8toryj"has set half a bazar i n i roar. The barbers 
lieep every body’s bolides— ^Hiudoos, Jews, Mussel mans, Arme- 
nians, "Portuguese, and English; and reap a^gpod harvest at ea< $k- 
by their comic way of begging.’’ ' 

J lowever entertaining this scene may have been,* tve were more 
ined to envy Mrs. Graham the following sight. 

- 4 * With One procession, however, I was much pleased* ; it took 
place a month ago in the breaking up of the monsoon, when the 
sea became open for navigation. It is called the cocoa-nut feast, and 
tsf I believe, peculiar to this coast; About an hour before sunset, 
ei jiiittiente concourse of people assembled on the esplanade,whern 
bootbs were erected, with all kinds of commodities for sale; All 
4h£ rich natives appeared in their carriages, add the display of 
pearls and jeweUwas astonishing, At sunset one of the chief ftra* 
mins advanced towards the sea, and going out a little way upon % 
ledge of rock, he launched a gilt cocoa-nut in token that the sea 
war now becotae navigable; immediately thousands of cocoa-nuts 
swimming in the bay ; For every priest and every master 
Was eager to make his offering. The evening dosed as 
%SUhV#tih i&usie, dancing, and exhibitions of tumblers, jugglers# 

^ ■■ •■■■■■ r j 

general cast and tfolouir of their re- 
ijir 'ifce 'Bramm; never engaged in a 

Tensive mode of worshipping his false defies l We might 
>;p£ct this to be the case from the favourable impression 
^hm.A^^k^ead^otw ,o$ many to; eawiite, wtth respect 
_ thnnAvv* oflndia. . 

asKiny wonkl feeexactly consonaatto the gentle and inofFensive 
db£*osit»o4is i of : the inhabitants, with whom fancy hds p^dpl^il 
iSW favoured clime* Cfcmridtrrable pains have been taken, 'of 
‘ .taistakeU uofioift entertained oK this ■ 
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head, and to lay open to the eye of the British public the state 
6f moral degradation in which t$ lat vast region really lies; ; Ijlui 
since every tbrag WhVch is advanced by the avowed advocates 
a new 8fjsteih, with respect t6 thediffusion*of religi^us hup^y- 
ledge in that ^u^rter, is received with a certain degree of qualify 
iiig : ' suspicion and cautious reserve, under* the .notion of their 
bejng influeiKed by prejudice, let us seen what testimony we 
gather from a writer, who scarcely xnakes any aUusioii to. the 
subject of missions, and consequently cannot be suspected of 
this undue bias in their favour. 

** My expectations of Hindoo innocence and virtue,” says Mrs. 
Graham, * 4 are fast giving way ; and I fear that, even among <th« 
pariahs, 1 shall not find, any thing like St, Pierre’s Chaumiere 
IiidieTme/’ — P. 15, 

; ** In short, I every day find come traces ojf the manners and sim- 
plicity of the antique ages'; but the arts and the virtues that 
adorned them are sunk in the years of slavery under which the de- 
voted Hindoos have bent : these people, if they have the virtue® 
of slaves, patience, meekness, forbearance, ana gentleness, have 
their vices also. They are cunning, and incapable of truth ; they 
disregard the imputations of lying and peijury, and would consider 
it folly not to practise them for their own interest.” w ... 

After describing the worship of the Deo of Chimcbore^sh^ 
ends with this reflection. y (V 


I returned to our tents, filled with reflections not very favour- 
able to the dignity of human nature, after witnessing such a de- 
grading instance of superstitious folly. If I could be assusesft that 
the communication with Europe would in ever so remote avp^iod 
free the natives of India from their moral and religious degrada- 
tion, 1 could even be almost reconciled to the methods by which 
the Europeans have acquired possession of the country*” 

. Again* ; . . . r - ■■ 

j Perhaps there is something of pride in the pity I cannot help feel- 
ing for, the lower Hindoos, who seem to resigned to all thatlcall 
mis in life, : Yet i fed degraded, when, seeing 
half-fed, covered with loathsome disease, I ask how 
ibis state, and what could amend it, they answer, ‘ |t nj tl|e^u«r 
tom jV-‘ it belongs to their cpste to i>e*rr 
dtteinpt to^dversrep the boundaries which confine 

of relatiy%duty» or of 

* •’ ■'bii itt&Wiiy-lgiX- 

^ J&udfyphrej Dec. 20, 1810.— T am once more at ifhis" : 'ehs!rm- 
rtaee } but notwithstanding itsbeauries, ‘I look anixfouirfy fey* 
to returning ta my friends at Mtdms^ -The other nig®** 
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<?oming up tl^ Tiver # the tirHt object I saw was a dead body,which 
hacf lam loug enough in the watSr to be swollen, and to. become 
buoyant. * It floated past our boat, almost white, from being so 
Icing 'fh tlie river, $nd surroundtdby fish ; and as we got to the 
lihfini’-place, I saw, two wild dogs tearing’ another body, from 
^Wfehotie of them had just succeeded* in separating a thigh-bone, 
wi^w^ Now, though 1 am not Very 

adtioiis as to the manner of disposing of my body, and have very 
little choice as to whether it is to be eaten by worms or by fishes, I 
cannot see, without disgust and horror, the dead indecently ex- 
posed, and torn and dragged about through streets and villages 
by A ogs and jackals. Yet su ch are the daily sights on the banks of 
tntf H6ogly. *1 wish I could say they were the worst; but when a 
man becomes infirm, or has any dangerous illness, if his relations 
have thenslightest interest in his death, they take him to the banks 
of the river, set his foet in the water, and, stuffing his ears and 
mouth with mud, leave him to perish, which he seldom does 
without a hard struggle; and should the strength' of his constitu- 
tion enable him to survive, he becomes a pariah ; he is no longer 
considered as belonging to bis family Or children, and can have no 
Interest in his fortune or goods.* About thirty miles from Cal- 
cutta there is a village urider the protection of government, entirely 
peopled by these poor outcasts, the number of whom is incre- 
dibly : 


* Though these are merely faint sketches of the picture which 
Dfr Buchanan, and other writers, have given us in deeper lines, 
and in greater detail, they may serve to corroborate the leading 
evidence, and increase the light of conviction, which must, in the 
■end} wc (rust, dissipate the unnatural darkness conjured up by 
the powerful wand of self-interest. 

But While we fall in with this popular line of argument with 
that sort of feeling with which we sometimes obey reluctantly 
the pressure of a crowd, we cannot but reprobate it as beneath 
.the* tone which the Christian is warranted to assume. Were 
Gbiistiatiity merely an improved- system of ethics, it would be 

; but if we belief that faith in Jesus 
<Dbrist'is Uie otily mode of reconciliation between God and man, 
of little signification tb the strength of the 
argument iii favour of missions, whether an idolatrous system of 
worship be rnOreor less debased with immoral and inhuman 
what may be the manners and habits of ar heathen 
It t&buld be enough for us {d know, that they afcfe 

g orant of “ that worthy name, by the which we are called^ 

feeling iconvscUon of true believers; 
' ^iKes of tbat ignorance, we should want noaddi- 

rimuius toftlfe using besfc endeavours tq 
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spread the glad 
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every region of the known world. . The saqnnc.es of ^ang^r 
andthe abominations o£ Jaggfnaut may wy>rk 
iass/' 1 fond .tefcfcitfo a temporary 2eal for tbeirgbolition, but tih«r'. 

for a steady and persevering pursuit of tftoer 
gjr^tyf>i>jec 4 of christianizing Ipdjni mu£t be £ firm , and fivcd^ 
pflsiiasion th$t Christianity is exclnsivefy & saving faith. 
ay^r ^iiis may be disrelished by the very liberal spirit, \vltkh at^ 
tributes equal efficacy to the religion of u the saint, ’the savage, 
and the sage,^ it is pretty strongly confirmed by the yaledictory 
charge of our Saviour to his apostles, and by the indisdi'iint^te 
2M^-.viifii.:.vrhidi they and tlieir immediate sucteasWs aftempt^l 
the conversion of" all nations,” in, compliance withit#But we 
are often told, in answer to this, that the case is altered now, and 
that the present times are very different from the earlier ages of 
the Christian era. But how is this proved ? What chemical 
process has heathetdam undergone to infuse new virtues info it; 
and give it powep hitherto unknown? Or, on the other hand, 
how has the religion of Christ forfeited one tittle of its import- 
ance? Why is that mighty stream, which has been gradually 
extending its fertilizing influence for eighteen hundred years,- , tov 
the Joy of all countries which it has reached, to be confiiied jit 
length within its present boundaries, or at least tp be fenced; 
byeinbankments, and prevented from irrigating the -ft dry and 
tbfrsiy land” towards which its current is setting? Let us hope 
jthat the stream will prove too strong for the opposing forcey ancl 
.that the country, which lias given bodily freedom to the natives 
ofAfricfy will iiot keep its Asiatic dependents ih w’Orse 'than 
^'“' ntiau bondage,--“the bondage of the afoul . ^ J : • 



Our readers wUl pardon this djjgressipp pn ;So int 
topic, and w&, will now return With them to Mr». ivT 
•thpugh we cannot in our present state of feeling accon^pany 
Her; into the cavern of Elephanta, or d well fop $he, 
Bramfoma! superstition. Those who isvgut a compendious 
iwjedgife of its teadilig points w ill tuid her a mBmmni gfoide; 
has, oil all occasions indeed, the desirable facaalty 
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ttp late, to write. We passed through a very beautiful country, 
™oh^:®UV tfekt forth the outskirts of the ghauts* ; •• - ■ 
no#‘ Witfe/uotv harrow, dobed iti by amphitheatres of hilbf ; aoB)e: 
woodbd ^up to the, %>p, and other* exposing their weather-B^D^J:, 
rodky ^umniita to the skies, are here and there crossed by mgeaqis^:- 
thife though mow scarcely more than rij^s, bear eyuieoce that thcjrV 
were mighty torrents during the monsoon, Upon the bauk of one 
of these, we encamped under the shade of wide-spreading banian 
tre^s f .Qpi>psite to die little bazar of fchowk* 
u$> a tjpop of Brinjasees had taken u p their residence? for the nijglit. 
Thesje people travel from one end of India to the b j$ieir* ‘ Catfjhng 
^altj grain, and asafoetichi, almost as necessary to the native! 

They are never molested by any army, I have seen at* least ftvse 
hundred bullocks * belonging to one troop. You can imagine; 
nothing More picturesque than our station: the Brimasees* fire«, 
were reflected in the stream between us ; and our own natnauls, in 
about a dozen different parties, were cooking their food along the: 
bank, while at a little distance some of our people were keeping tip 
a blaze with straw to keep the flies From thei hqjrses, the bright bghi; 
froip which, falling on our tents, i Humiliated them, while the Under 1 
branches of the trees remaining ij shadow, formed a striking and 
beautiful contrast, * 

<4 We left Compowli in the dark, at five o’clock, and reached the 
foot 6? the ghaut at su n-rise. The ascerit was so steep and rugged, 
that’ l soon left my palankeen, and with one of my companions 
walked up the mountain. It is impossible to describe the exqui- 
site beauty of the landscape. High mountains and bold project* 
ing rocks overhang deep woods of trees unknown to Europeans* 
Eipweriag shrubs of most delicious perfumes, and creeping plants 
of every various hue, form natural bowers as they hang from tree 
to tree, and now shewing, now concealing the distant ocean, delight 
the eye at every step ; while here and there an opening like a lawn* 
with, herds pf antelopes, makes you forget that the tiger prbwli 
though the oyerhanging^ forest, and that the serpent lurks beneath 
th^iffidf coloured bower, * ”• «r ! 

^K became dark ’before we reached home, when suddenly the 
Wood deemed in it blaze ; eighteen or twenty of the inhabitants of 
Concealed by the brushwood, ran out of their houses with 
bundles of lighted, cocoa-nut leaves, and preceded us to the next , 
hamlety wheTe th^ weru relieyed by others, aniso pn to Ppinte <le 
: ..{35fce effect of this illumination surpassed that of any I 
sm t#l tnitto <*f.W»e paJro-tceejt, 

y^Cfto-like heads. i£ipau>«a ,m shadow, se&ood to retoesebtm 
j where the creepiagplants ha* ... 

VV \> /jy®' » ZyuAsu!. E. -v.fi/ iiV x'U ■f-td'# jljilJv »ix ;*'>■&&$' ' 

pa«#**tbro ug)> .the rnttuntams, the nams is given to the range test 

piafefc TaianriM laiSyty to Guser*t«totg tittt _ / 
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tofctfiniri-' and hung in festoons ftom PWL 

*t& tree, they appeared like some ^nriiarit^d bowel*, dressed byfaiSy 
^Miids ; white fOTgtafefol figures of the torchfoearers, ‘4<sawsjSfy 
clothed, yet j^iktering ^ith barbaric gold apd pearl, yritbtslieir 
joyous shouts, recalled to our ini agination the triumphs if Bo*:* 

* \ ; -v’i v ; V’’ 

i» on tliis page, we«cai*not hut ' V&r 

,j ^^ders with an extract, which must be highly gratifyiug io^ill 
^ rejoice in the .discovery 'Of .a. ready, road to knowledge* . .jtg- 
fnorance of the Chinese costume will certainly henceforth be 
unpardonable* 

Thedress and air of the Chinese is so exactly what we see on 
^yery Chma cup and dish, that it is needless to describe them/* 

Sometimes we are treated with information rather more mi- 
* nutte than the general reader may deem necessary, though it may 
be interesting to those who are bound for the island of Ceylon, 
to know that (p. f)7,>) w potatoes and onions are imported from 
Bombay ; and sometimes, but very rarely^' cabbage and peas are 
' brought from Bengal.” This by no means, however, a pre- 
vailing fault in the volume before us. 

The following extract is a description of the mode of taking 
Elephants ill Ceylon. 


; .'Jl, When we reached the craai it was near ten o’clock, and we 

found the collector and Mr. Daniel awaiting us in the breakfast* 
buiiialo, where the attention of the former had literally spread a 
feast in the wilderness. The craai is in the shape of a funnel, the 
: wide part of which extends several hundred feet into the forest, 
leaving the trees within standing. It is composed of strong posts 
■ rhade of whole trunks of trees driven well into the ground, and 
' lashed to others, placed horizontally, with strpng coier ropes. To 
• ' defend this wall from the fury of the elephants, spmll fires are 
f lighted near it on the outside, which intimidate the animats so that 
they do not approach it. The trap is divided into three partfe the 
outer one of which is only inclosed on three sides, and com m uni- 
Cates with the next by a gate made of strong poles, fastened tdge- 
^ tter by ropes so as toperorit it to roll up. When the elephants 
ate once driven into the outer chamber, /they a$e 
fCtTeatiug^ men stationed a jt foe entrance withdt^^ kie^ pf 
' J weajfoiiisi, biff chiefly sticks, on the ends of which arebhudlias 
v 5 i5-k^»r When a sufficient number are thus cbUgCtfcd ob 


■ ''xhi.dbl 


J the hutifors close inupon ISiimkiai 'jiurf-WBriflNft.. 
weapons intothe second elmmber* the: t!f 

4 yfoicfr is immediately let dowfr* and they are eohfified tiU it ia^on- 
/ ; : |ehient to out. When? every thing Is prepared for that 

are driven into the tbird and k&t inclo^mre, 
aWo the smallest. vOne eridr* 5# * ^ 




as- 
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Mg%: just wide enough lor a single bezant; and tbe^Otuetit one of 
the hungers thrust strong poles through the inters 
Stices in the walls of the crual, and close hi to in so that he eaatmt 
■ move backwards or forwards. Two tame elephants are then sta- 
ticned one at each side of the outlet, and, putting in their trunks, 
they hold that of their wild brother till the hunters have passed 
^everal bands of rope r^und his neckband fastened nooses to each 
^>F Ills feet. A rbpe is then passed through his neck-bands, and 
those of the t^me animals ; the stakes in front are gradually re- 
moved ; the ropes drawn tighter; and the prisoner is led out be- 
tween his two guards, who press him with their whole weight, and 
thus lead him to the tree or the stake where he is' to be fastened, 
If he be refractory, they beat him with their trunks till he submits : 
he is sometimes tied by one leg, sometimes by two ; if he be very 
strong and furious, he is fastened by the neck and by all his limbs* 
I never saw grief so passionately expressed as by one of these crea- 
tures ; he groaned, Utied to tear his legs from their fetters, buried 
his trunk in the earth, and threw du&t into the air.. Not even the 
choicest food, the plantain tree, or the leaf of the young palm, co&Id 
tempt him to eat or to forget his captivity for several hours, It 
sometimes happens that they starve. themselves to death ; but a few 
days generally suffices to calm* tlieir fury, and their education is 
immediately begun.'* 

We have dealt so largely in quotation, as the best way of doing 
justice to a work of this kind, that we must pass by Madras, 
only noticing the lively picture of the psocess of getting on 
■shore, which our fair traveller must have contemplated with a 
coolness of attention winch does credit to her nerves. 

V A friend, who from the beach had seen our ship coming in, 
obligingly sent the accommodation-boat for us, and 1 soon discovered 
jits use. While I was observing its structure and its rowers* they 
, suddenly set up a song, as they called it, but 1 do not know that I 
eyer heard so wild and plaintive a cry. We were getting into 
the Kurf pthe cockswain now stood up, and with his voice and his foot 
; kept time vehemently, while the men worked their oars backwards 
^.tiU a violent surf came, struck the boat, and carried it along with a 
frightful violence; then every oar was plied to prevent the wave 
from taking us back as it receded, aqd this was repeated live or six 
^nies, the soug of the boatmen rising and falling with the wave*, 
and dry upon the beach. The boats used. 
» f |iWcrostiing the surf areiarge and light, made of very thin planks 
fl^ed together, with straw m the seams, for caulking would make 
stiff; and the great object is, that they should be flexible, 

! give to the water Aike leather, otherwise they would be dashed 
V Across the very edge of the boat are the bars on Which 
sit* they .are naked all but a turban, aqd a half hand- 
the waist by a packthread./ They are. wild 
locking, H .*W. improved by the emst of Salt 
left upon their bodies bV the sea-water, and which generally whitens 
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half their skinfc At one end of the boat is a bench with cushion* 
and a curtain for passengers, so that they are kept dty while the 
8 urf is breaking round the boat.”* .r 

As our readers may not have had an opportunity of ildeing a 
genuine Asiatic card of invitation, we will treat them with one. "t 

. **.Maha Rajah, Itajhissen ‘Bahaudar presents his respectful contr i 
piitnents4:o Mrs. Oram , and requests the Hhnour wf his company to V 
a nautch (being Doorga Poqjah) on the $th, 6th f and yth oFQcr 
tober, at nine o'clock in the evening.’* / 

The society at Calcutta seems to have had much greater at- 
tractions for Mrs. Graham than that of any other place she visited. 
But we must refer the reader to the w ork itself |or a description 
of it, recommending particularly to his notice the entertaining 
Recount of a scene at the governor’s palace, given in the Appen- 
dix, by Ibrahim, the son pf Candu the merchant. 

We must noi forget in this day of education to point out the 
follow ing. proof, that w hat is called die u Madras System” is ge- 
nerally known to the* continent of India. The writer is speak-, 
iog of Bombay, when she says, 

“ Attached to each mosque there is a school where Arabic is 
taught ; the master only attending tethe elder boys, while the others 
are taught by their more advanced schoolfellows : instead of books, 
there are alphabets and sentences pointed on wood for the youngef* 
scholars/’ 

We think our quotations will have proved that this vpluipe 
makes good the modest pretensions with which it sets out ; aud 
we can assure our readers, that the authoress is always clear and , 
lively, and for the most part exhibits the unaffected ease, which « 
is suited to that privacy of communication for, which its contents 
were, at first intended. Here and there, ihewriiqr 
position to reflection, in which w'e wish she had indu%ed miQre 
freely. |n such a range of observation, many topics of ,^ora| 
improvement, as well as of information and aniu^enient^must ne- 
cessarily occur, and the traveller w ho is contented witjr die {tiler 
objects in the composition of a journal, must alsobe qpn^e&^.;. 
with a subordinate rank.amongst writers as estimated hy 
of utility. We will not dwell upon a few r . ;; 
foritfbich, perhaps, the printer may bo acppun.tgp|^. H '|pt 
refrain from entering our protest against the a)ntftdaui finding 
discriminate use of the epithet " pretty,” which JP v £s | us 
rifle notion pf the various objects tp which Jt 

On the whoIe,we can recommend Mr$.G rnham , afl 
iigent and ent^rtainilp® guide, and should bj^ flfd , see 
coiisiderable taleuts sbe evidently possesses bought intp>acud^ 
inafield o f higher importance, and devoted tp great^ aime^| J • 
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In i^ie most exposed and perilous station among the ranks of 
lit^htre atia^ds..tlte't)ra^atist. ' Bnfia the proportion in which 
from inherent disqualifications is increased, the field ' 
of Fortuitous success is widened. Wc are all sensible of the ' 
lucky force of stage effect, and the artificial aids of scenic re- 
presentation. ^ v • ■ * ' / 

Had the Writer of Remorse composed his tragedy merely to ■ 
be read^ we hesitate not to pronounce that he would completely 
have faded tu his object ; but genius ha9 more resources than 
one, and the dramatist Who has both tlie qye and the ear to ap- 
peal to, where his elafcns are feeble with the one, knows how’ to 
make his court to the other. 

Wfe can easily imagine the triumphant feelings of the author 
when the plaudits overwhelmed the dismal note of disappro- 
bation in the eventful moment tpat was to decide his doom ; and 
very far is it from our wish or intention to alloy the thrillings of 
htsstelf congratulations. We have, however, a duty to the pub- 
lic to perform, in taking a strict and impartial view of the merits 
of the piece under consideration; and this is the more impc- : 
rative, as we are sure that none of’ our reader*, after having seen" 
it performed, have made it the lucubration of their closets, or 
can charge their memories with any very accurate account of it, 
however great their resignation and devotion may have been at 
the time of the exhibition. We at e desirous of shewing them, 
bv : ^ ffie short notices we shall offer, how much both in quality 
and qdantrty may have escaped their penetration, and how inteiy 
liivtjoeen tire aberrations to which, as true penitents at the shrine • 
df offended authorship, they will have to confess themselves 
guiltyif ever they should be called to account. 

. Coferirige informs ds in his prelace, that his tragedy Was 
Written in tfie summer aiid autumn of the year 1797 ; why it has 
npt been brought forward till now k a mattej Of no importance, 

property that vritS# or evef will be> the 
bbWevdr, aity fting 

ii^Mk ObjieCt of interest'; together with 

^offiK%i^d!ribus <hsbhtt^es iitejf faive Spanish buttons, chocolate, 
maptles, fans, -ft then to bd sdpposbd 
fhSfifiie^eil of managers^ shbdtdering each other in the ^ag#-d|s- : ' 
tfiSilge^f ii'new office, 1 should* fbfgtt to proride us With 4% 
f/f^y ?" UnflbnbfecBy notJ CitOnlars- We conclude, were ifisiWtefea 
with 8Jjdomafii?diligetiCe by the secretaries Of the gred^rdoih^t^ • 
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ail the tributary drills ^f the ^raina wheresoever j#sp&$c<l '.> i fy, 
is' hot unlikely tWt tbese'poOr' souls, rendered desperate by jbe 

^ A ^ korl ikatf ol iivlit-aJ 


fate of their “Rejected Addresses,” hacjfluugaway their at ^ 
quills, and turned out their lean Pegasiises to%rass, and their va- 
grant Muses into the streets. What was to be doue the theatre 
had been burnt, and all ttte rubbish inland about it had been 
either consumed, or stolen, or lost. »*■> -*dT >. 

WjietW the tragedy of Remorse had been taken away from 
the theatre before the conflagration, or dug out Eke a precious 
monument from the ruins of Herculaneum, it is not of much im- 
portance to determine ; it was found that its scene was laid in 
Spain ; there were Dons and Donnas for the chief agents ; and 
this was exactly what the managers wanted. The time of the 
story is the reign of Philip II. at the close of the civil wars 
against the Moors, and during the heat of the persecution in 
which an edict had been promulgated, forbidding the wearing of 
Moresco apparel under pain of death. The Marquis Valdez, 
who seems to have been a respectable old lord with an excess 
of credulity, which is of great service, as will presently appear, 
to the plot, has two sons, the elder Don" Alvar, and the younger 
Don Ordoiiio, and a beautiful an 3 amiable w ard called . Donna 
Teresa. A tender attachment takes place between Don. Alvar 
and Donna Teresa, and nothing seems to counteract their mutual 
wishes. Some delay, however, is interposed by the departure of 
the young lord from his native country, for the purpose as it 
should seem of travelling; though this, like many other incidents^ 
is left to be supplied by the good-natured reader or spectator* 
The younger son,* Don Ordonio, who seems to enjoy the 
larger share of his father's affection, is secretly his brother’s 
itval, and as he flatters himself that he has only to remove Don 
Alvar ou t of the way to ensure his o wn success with Donna T^reaa, 
he engages a certam Jdorescap, by name Isidore, to murder Itis hrm 
tber whilst on his travels ; and it is upon a firm eonvietkm afjw 
<leath,that he is pressing Ins suit for the hand of the .lair Dtenaa 
Teresa, ^ when Don Alvar retuina t<> bis native shoie %ith a fa#h4 
ful attendant, whose name is Zulimez. The More$ca*i, who 
had bpn suborned to murder Don Alvar, had s^ared bis hfe »n 
the condition that he would bmd himself by oafcb toa 
absence aS^j^«^recy. w /Xv-V^.r UA <*:■ L?\±' AY*#** 

Zulimez "h ^opinion, that big master might have retumtfd, 
Ti^ford w}m greqt propriety, o*tii was iftot bindtegpand 

seems a covert to the po^a^cH^ne> that &m?,Au • 

■ A'. oa^Tbaf * 

Not he that for convenience takesit.* 
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, The fratricide is not wanting in an excuse for his brother's ab* 
sence, and foe old, marquis isput off with a story whichhe readily 
believes, —-that his son had been attacked on his homeWard-bound 
voyage by an Alg^ftne, and that his r . 

** brave Ordonio . ■ 

Saw both the pirate and the prize go down.*’ , 

Thus satisfied of the*death of his eldest son, tlie ciedulcms oTd 
man uses all his influence with his ward to persuade her to ac- 
cept foe hand of Ordonio. Nothing, however, can shake .he? 
constant , affection ; she raises some queries upon the yptofoeir; 
and when she is told that her unicft) with Ordonio will make 

• “ her aged father 
Sink to the grave in joy,” 

?he replies with frankness and firmness,- ” - > 

“ I have no power to love him. * 

His proud forbidding eye, and his £ark brow. 

Chill me like dew damps of the unwholesome night ; ' ' 

JVly love, a timorous and tender flower, / 

Closes beneath his toutfh.” 

Such being the state of affairs at the beginning of foe first tact, 
our readers may pretty well guess at the development of the 'piece. 
Do they imagine that Teresa’s constancy is rewarded bv the han d 
of her unfortunate lover, — that Ordonio pays the pri.ee of fos 
infamy by some unlucky end, — do they guess this is foe case ?— 
because if they do they are right. And yet we will not say that 
they will not be disappointed. The catastrophe of this play is 
like a distant mark on a wearisome road, constantly in sight, hut 
constantly inaccessible. The play has a sort of secondary story 
in foe fortunes of Isidore and his wife Alhadra, which, hoyyevef , 
is totally destitute of any attractions or interest of its own. We 
have already beard of the expedition on which Isidore had set 
oiit at the request: of one brother to murder foe other, and of his 
shrinking from foe horrid act when just on the point of execut- 
ing it, 1 Isidore,it seems, had professed himself a Christian, but . 
' in’: some points having fallen short jof satisfying the scruples or 
foe cupidity of*Monv iedro, an inquisitor, he is of course con- 
sigsefoto a dungeon, a* circumstance wHich very naturally inflames 
■foe irritable and revengeful disposition -of lire wife Alhadra. 
Whilst she is brooding over her vengeance, her ' husband : is. re- 
*: leased through foe interest ofDrdonto,bnd is invited' to atipfoer 
little piece *of secret service,' wbibh howeter he at first fofuses 
uponvery creditable , grounds. v. j^e^ncpwfo fortes conduct in 



*fiWbyj.<yfjQr,wiy lord,-; 


■ ?-?,J ' 
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That if tive young man, her b^trothed huciband, . , 

Returned, yobrlelf, and she, and th e^vonour of both * 

j^CWf- ev3 that good nw cc>rft& ot it wjffh XVsM^Pfif • 

be;Opshot of the conversation! is that they both agre^ tQ.J^rh 
eotyurors, for, says Ordonio, r ._/ ; ^ 

4 f Wit would wind up ter ( Teresa- s^foncy i*;. * it?;- 

With a strange music that she knows not at— * v . ; ;: - j; 

• With' fumes of fraukfncense, and mummery j , ; . - { j ; ? . * ■ 
...■,; , Then leavsi* as one sure token of his de^th, ...,: 

: ; . , ;r That portrait, which from off the dead tnan’s necfe* 

/ I bade thee take, the trophy of tfiy conquest. ■’ \ 

At last, Isidore, reflecting upon some Strange things heli&cl 
heard drop from Alvar, (who, was wandering about disgu^ed a^ 
a Moor, and thus l*ept himself unknown to every oue but tlie 
faithful Zulimez,) whilst Questioned on the seu-sljure by ^in- 
quisitor; and that he had called himself . ;>/,? 

' ^ He that can teing the dead to life again 
mM tliinking the assertion, upon consideititioO of the perspti ad- 
dressed, to be very iola able evidence of the truth of what ^s 
'^ot^ed,mtiihates that, this Wizard would be a 'deaifiable- : 'h|eiilt 
m tlie business. Ordonio is of the same opinion, andinimedinu ly 
seta ofT for the supposed conjuror** abode; and here he gets a 
promise, after a great d&d of mysterious emotion, bitits^ htid gei^ 
lures, that every thing should be done accordtiigto Itlisi- proposed 
plan, which was no other than by sdine '-Very ' 
to play off certain illusions upon the fancy of Teresa which might 
satirfy Her beyond all doubt of the death of Don A ttan ; 

#hrd this curious cdiitiivauce, hcleavejs with ^vartb^hiitlittiire 
Of which he had been irobbed in hi$ travel# 

the conjuror fairly outwits his employers, bf 

this miuiature, he commands the spifits td repjh&*^ thepfcturb 
of his intended assassination; At the moment while the toir^df 
Tf^a, -^de^ "Ordomb- ; are •• Wdi' 

hbrfb^ | bahd of inquisitors appear, and march ofF ^e s^Cere^ 
without further cerfemtetf ,'whilst ©rdohib, hav^^ptif reksbn 
td be displeased at what hadteendone, ? c ^ 

** why Haste ydm'nbi ? Off with him to i^fV 

. '--.Ordonio < verjt and if^rtes 
'-Mm to a caverti .under some,: pretence with in&mMo, kiU,hj#n 
^bey meet 'accorxih)g^>aoda ^ ’ 
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donio, who seems to have no small difficulty in working up his 
mind ter the eiaecution of his bloody purpose, entertains his com- 
panion, \yho, firom ominous dream of the preceding night, 
appears to be fall frightful apprehension, with along rambling 
story which affords very strong hints oT what was intended; so 
strong, indeed, that Isidore draws upcyi the Don by way of antici~ 
patidtt, and a fight and at scuffle ensue, which end in the precipi- 
tation of the ill-fated Moor down a horrid chasm at one end of 
thP cavern. And thus Isidore is disposed of, and makes way by 
this abrupt disappearance for the more convenient dispatch of 
the business that remained. 

Alhadra, who had watched her husband into the cavern, and 
had also seen Ordonio enter the same frightful place, and alter a 
while come out of it flinging his torch towards the moon with a 
sort of wild sportiveness in his manner, soon makes a discovery 
which decides her conduct. She summons a faithful baud of 
Moorish followers, of whom Isidore had been the chieftain, to 
whom she describes the murder of her husliand by Ordonio, and 
engages them to revenge their leader/ In the mean time Teresa 
had visited the dungeon where J>on Alvar was confined by the 
inquisitors, and a complete development liad taken place, with all 
the joy and tenderness, tears and caresses, which belong to these 
tumultuous moments. In the midst of these endearments the 
ruthless Ordonio, fresh from the murder of Isidore, bursts into the 
dungeon with a dose of poison which he had prepared for the 
^apposed wizard, whom he was determined to rid himself of, as 
fiis cpmmuiucatiom with Isidore seemed to have made him fpo 
w^ell acquainted with Ordonio ’$ crimes. .Here Alvar discovers 
himself to his brother, who is too far gone in the horrors of guilt 
and je morse to receive comfort from the assurances of forgive- 
nesson the part of Alvar and Teresa. While firings are iu this 
4ftatc b^ tvvxeu these parties, iu comes the infuriated Alhadra and 
fe^j®|#fescaa baud of followers. After some efforts on the part 
of to indine; the heart of the injured wife to pity, the 

yoice ^f Valdez is heard crying rescue} rescue ! as he ryns tp- 
^aa^the prisons : ,4$; that instant Ofdonio is stabbed' 'by;,AIr 
H , Moors, and in a moment after 

.who of pourse is acqpmnted with the whole 
aad^Veerives, hi*. iu m ecstaey 

of parental joy Jiave to suppose tfie ouptiuls of JDpa 
oAh ar and his beloved Ter^a.''tip,2na|te ; tb& happiness, of the sur- 
vivors of' "iiSlttfeiise'bf 1 ^Valdez ' V' 

to thetoinnher^ 

endthetragedy of “ JfomprseJ’* 



fcfith the attention requisite to form a jodgment of its misfit^ 
among the wearisome labours tp which a Keviewer submit&M 
the discharge ‘ of his duty. . What has made the reading of 
play more than ordinarily IrouWesome, has beu^the unhappy eon* 
fusion of the plot* By a singular inversion in the process of this 1 
piece, what is called the denouement takes place in the first act, 
trod all which happens between that andtfie concluding scene are 
so many inexplicable incidents; impelling the reader •» mind in a 
direction retrogade to the development of the story. The sur- 
rounding mist glows thicker and heavier aswedraw towards the 
catastrophe, till at length all necessary parties are brought to- 
gether by a coincidence, the cause of which is to us an impene- 
trable secret, in a dungeon of the inquisition;** and here, where 
no sunshine ever found an entrance, the author on a sudden lets in 
a flood of light ; and amidst poison, blood, daggers, tears, caresses; 
sorrow, joy, reconciliation, and remorse, a thorough explanation 
of every thing takes place, and complete justice is done, for the 
first time, perhaps, wfehin the walls of the holy brotherhood. But 
if we have used the word " mystery” we would not be understood 
to advert to any mystery in the sfcory. We have nothing to com- 
plain of in this respect. We are let at once into the whole story ? 
and every thing is done that the most tender regard to our feel- 
ings could suggest, for preventing all surprise upon us, and to 
spare us the distress of eager expectation, anxious suspense, or 
alarming conjecture. The mystery is, how the fact and the truth 
could, amidst the flimsy disguises in w hich the incidents of the 
play are w rapped up, escape the immediate detection of all die 
parties concerned. But the duration of the piece was necessary 
to be provided for; audit was expedient to guard against an an* 
ticipatioii of the catastrophe, on which account it was clearly in- 
cum bent on the author to give to each ofhischaraetersthat de^ 
gree of stupidity which might -be proof against the most -palpable 
hints, and able to withstand the plainest inferences from fa&ta 


'-■.We.chnnpt help feeling the propriety of the author’s latitude, 
air expressed in the preface, to the several aclpjrs and actresses 
whose shoulders sustained the burthen 

{he one, Mr. Colendge gives his thanks for his full conception of 
the ^character of Isidore | , to another, for his i 
tionofthepartial yet honourable father ; to a 
in the character ofAlv/ir ; to another, for hei* 
character not; fully developed,, and quite i&ad 
ordinary powers, mea ning, we ^presume, t^at 
Jka we think the pigy extremely . def^ti ^ the. 
formers w ere doubtless well --'-**-* -- ^ - -*m 
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by.tht: transfusion of their own energies into their several parts 
they could inform them with an spirit not their own. Isidore 
being a character of which the author speaks of the actor’aTdll 
conception is probably h% favourite. I ? or our own part' we are 
totally unable to say whether he was, upon die whole, wicked 
virtuous, brave or timorous, a Christian Or a Mahommedan : he; 
consented out of gratitude to slay the brother of his benefactor, 
though compassion afterwards arrested his hand ; and he seems to 
excuse the bloody undertaking on this truly equitable ground, viz. 
that he considered that the young lady had loved Ordonio with an 
incautious tenderness, and that it was necessary to present the 
return of her betrothed husband by killing him, in order to save the 
guilty couple froth being lost, together with their honour. We 
must therefore join in respect for that acting which could animate 
this insipid sentimentala ssassin into the semblance of a consistent 
villain, a decided hypocrite, or a generous friend. 

We agree also with Mr. Coleridge in the deserts of that actor 
who performed the part of Alvar, if, jndec?!, he “ gave to that 
character,” as Mr. Coleridge expresses it, “ beauties and striking 
points which not only deliglitecWmt surprised him.” We agree 
with him in this surprise, because we really find nothing in 
Alvar very striking or pointed. He seems to have been a very 
gentle, forgiving, well-meaning, moral Spaniard; and very stre- 
nuously in love ; but not a little degraded by being made to play' 
oft' the tricks of a conjuror. The fidelity of Zulimez, and tite 
revengefuluess of Alhadra, we* will say nothing about. If net-' 
titer the one nor the other of these qualities is exhibited in its 
peculiar colours, it is enough that the one is called faithful, and 
the other confesses herself to be revengeful: as we have the 
facts upon such good authority, what need was there of a cir- 
cumstantial and circuitous proof by any dramatic process of 
expeeftidn ? 

^Without doubt tire character of Ordonio exhibits the most 
vigorous strokes of Mr, Coleridge’s pencil; but even: here there 
ia a want of fltae distinguishing force of conception which is 
cffipitble of bringing put a character surrounded as it were with 
ip» Own rapral ■ .aUmospheire, and saved from being merely one of, 
by certain special and pecui iar characteristics'. Don 
desperately Jit loyd, and stops at nothing, not even ' 
thpIiMirder of his brather, to obtain possession of the object of 
k^s“pa«H^0W*- In hiin is proposed to b® exemplified ^ie fulf 
operation of the jrettlpfse ftiat follows inexpiable .crtiUes; 
it^o^^he that tire remembrance of his villainy does rioi-' 

when something like 

ak- exposane iii’ffie,flew>ce of his father, ' 
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^Teresa, or themquisitor. Bat bis remorse does not interfere 
with his desires, gr jus vivacity Jo the prosecution of them ; nor 
does it stay his haudfrom murdering his old friend Isidore, andat- 
tempting the life of the supposed wizard in thesdungeon. That the 
design of the piece, however, may be sufficiently present to the 
readers inind>-care is tflkert to place the word “ Remorse” before 
the eye in capitals in the sixteenth page ? and in the sixty- seventh 
page the word- is many times rung in our ears for the same 
purpose.. 1 

Mr. Coleridge, though entitled undoubtedly to the praise of 
genius for mauy truly poetical and brilliant passages in this 
piece, sinks very much in a comparison with Miss Joanna 
Baillie, as a delineator of the passions. Conscious, perhaps/ of 
this inferiority, he seems to have had recourse to a sort of wild- 
ness in his fable as a substitute for thffc moral vigour of his 
pencil; and has brought before us a sort of conjuring scene, 
very unfitted to the jLjrave and lofty genius of tragedy. It is to 
be recollected that*Mi$% Baillie, with astonishing art, framed 
her story' in entire subservience to the passion she was pottr- 
traying, shewing it to us in it^’specific operation, and develop- 
ing its progress from its earliest fr^ages through all its struggles, 
and gradual confirmation, to its last overbearing and fatal re- 
sults. We have already declared our opinion, that, as far as this 
play can he admitted in proof, Mr. Coleridge possesses not the 
power of fixing the mind of the reader with a deep interest on 
the dreadful phenomena of a single passion. 

Nor can we conclude our observations without adding one 
which it really distresses us to make, as it touches most sensibly 
a poet’s feeling: we cannot help giving it as our opinion, that 
the play of*/! Remorse” exhibits a palpable want of taste. The 
thoughts are sometimes * laboured into false refinement; ahd 
the descriptions are often overstrained. The poet evidently 
lends himself too much to his imagination, and is but tog apt 
to forget that there ought to be a sort of sobricty hi the enT 
tbusiasm of genius that keeps it within the limits of nature apd 
just sentiment. . .r. • J.. ? , 

After delivering ourselves with so much freedom vof censure, 
it is but justice to Mr. Coleridge to allow, ,th^ 
may think he has failed in this attempt, the attempt 
it is, indicates a powerful and creative mind; and induces ns to 
hope ttyat his mu^ will vindicate in tome- 
tragic a&endiuiey. There are'- many 
are written in a false taste, hut there ard 
Sanity, and which display a truly ^ poetical compass of thought 
pitid diction. We cannot iej^ the pleasure of ex? 
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tracting the first part of the scene between Donna Teresa and 
her father Don Valdez, where the old man is endeavouring to 
convince her of Alvar’s death, and to persuade her to give her 
hand to Ordonio hcs bro&er. ♦ 

“ Ter. I hold Ordonio dear; he is your son 
And Alvar’s brother*. * 

“ VaL Lovf him for himself, 

Nor make the living wretched for the dead. 

“ Ter , I mourn that you should plead in vain. Lord Valdez, 

But heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain 
Faithful to AlVar, be he dead or living. 

u VaL Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves. 

And could my heart’s blood give him back to thee, 

I would die smiling. But these are idle thoughts ! 

Thy dying father comes upon my soul 

With that same look, with’which he gave thee to me; 

1 held thee in my arms a powerless babe. 

While thy poor mother with a mute entreaty # 

Fixed her faint eyes on mine. Ah not for this, 

That 1 should let thee feed thy soul with gloom, 

Aud with slow' anguish wear away thy life, 

The victim of an useless constancy. 

I must not see thee wretched. 

“ Ttr. There are woes 

Hi bartered for the garishness of joy ! 

If it be wretched with an untired eye 

To watch those skyey tints, and this green ocean; 

Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock. 

My hair diabevelPd by the pleasant sea breeze, « 

7\y shape sweet visions, and live o’er again 
All past hours of delight! If it be wretched 
To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there. 

To go through each minutest circumstance 
Of the blest meeting; and to frame adventures 
Most terrible and strange, mid hear him tell them ; 

(As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid, 

Who drest her in her buried lover’s clothes, 

And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain cleft 
Hung with her lute, and play’d the self same tune 
He used to play, %nd listened to the shadow 
Herself had made) — if this be wretchedness, 

And if indeed it be a wretched thing 
To brick out., mine own death-bed, and imagine 
r 5hatlhaddied, died just ere his return! • 

Then see him listening to my constancy, 

Oi* hover round, ** he, at midnight oft 
Si|s !ok py:]^ gazes at the poon ; 

Or^a^ more fantastic mb od , 

IVbte iftPartof&ej khd with choici floWers 

n b £ ** * 
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kuild up a bower where he and I might dwell. 

And there to wait his coming \ 0 my sire ! 

My /\lyar*s ftii;e! if this be wretchedness . 

That eats away the life, what were it, tblik you* 

If in a most assured reality 

lie should return, and see a brother’s infant • 

Smile at Sim fmm my arms ? 4 

0ft what a thought!” 

We shall conclude these hasty observations on the play of 
“ Remorse,” with declaring our general opinion to be as follows: 
that the production is not upon the whole calculated to satisfy 
good taste, either on the stage or in the closet ; that it is unequal 
to the author's general, high, and deserved refutation ; ami as it 
contains some beauties which few could equal, so its faults are 
in general such as too nearly approach fhe sublime for many 
to be capable of committing. 

.* * 

* 
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Art. XXL — An Address to the Parishioners of St . Pancras , 
Middlesex, m the Subject, of the intended Application to Par- 
liament for a new Church , Ac. By T. F. Middleton, D.D. 

. London. Cadell and Davies. 1812. 

Having long considered, the parish of St. Pancras as exl^bit- 
•ing a melancholy specimen of the weak state of our church esta- 
blishment ; having long looked with a mournful presage at its pa- 
rochial church, capable only of containing 200 out of 40,000 
inhabitants, (the other receptacles for the worshippers of God 
being a chapel of ease, and three proprietary chapels, with rented 
pews >and seats), we have always hitherto somewhat consoled 
ourselves; with the assurance that whenever a clear exposition ,pf 
the case should be made to the inhabitants at large, the utmost 
"zeal would display itself hi providing a remedy for the evil $ ft&d 
that this zeal, would be crowned with the sanefiou of paflhpui^nt, 
and the blessings of all Christians of the church of 
Strenuous opposition frpm /the . 

".jn);(s it )ately on foot for building jfri 

|he centre pf the parochial ppjphlatibiij thpij^ji^hpt in the c^|- 
■ ;|re pf the tp be capubje^^^ 

Jialjf Its ' seats left jpjiepf add . a 

|^for-,tliie.‘.use- : .-6f fhp''dii%rept/ v ^^l^ wft$. a , j^’.disapppiirtmeAit 
Pfbif the hopes we had ^ formed/ Riit the "grounds on which the 
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bill was successfully opposed in parliament were sucti as to 
make us sicken at the religious *apafchy among the natural [pro- 
tectors of our venerable ghurch establishment. That there w^re 
plenty of chapels of one sort or another, and that the great ma- 
jority of the parishioners feljt no want of accommodation, not- 
withstanding what we iiave stated as to the number and coridi-* 
tion of existing places of worship, for members of the national 
church, would with us have been the strongest. imaginably. mo- 
tive to the support of the measure in question. If those 
whom the want of room, reception, or accommodation in our 
church, have driven into other communions, have, when the 
church has turned her mendicant arms towards them for assist- 
ance, shut their ears to her wants, this, surely, ought to be the 
strongest argument for seeking to secure the affections of those 
who still retain their "attachment the church of England, by 
affording them the means of attending her w orship. Are meet- 
ings in open vestries assembled with their |A>pular haranguers in 
the bowling-greens or s kettle-grounds of public houses to de- 
termine questions of this sort fey acclamation r And is parlia- 
ment to become the registry of their plebiscitaf Is it thus that 
it is to be determined whether God shall be worshipped or not 
in a temple worthy of himself ? 

The expense of heavy parochial burthens in a parish much 
less burthened than the surrounding parishes, has been suc- 
cessfully urged as a plea for leaving a parish provided only 
with a church capable of containing the two-hundredth part of 
its population; and this mighty addition to the parochial burthens 
Would amount to sixpence in the 'pound! Is it thus that this 
happy land, which has been so long preserved from the miseries 
to which the other nations of the globe have been exposed, ex- 
presses its gratitude to almighty God ? 

Nobody can doubt that a church of twice the capacity above 
mentioned would be filled, supposing the duty to be adequately 
performed in it; and thy case, when fairly considered, reduces 
itself to the simple question, w hether that great majority who, 
through i .the melancholy remissness of the church, have forsaken 
Her altars, shall vote away, the right of those that remain steady 
in their adherence to her to have their spiritual wants supplied 
frbtii tlipsfe sources which the constitution has, tinder God, or- 
c^iueid( for the maintenance of his true religion. What thinking 
.ifiknj'yrhd c^^mpljato the close alliance, or rather incorporation 
. o? tjm churchy can' see; Without painful regret the 

hegle|epf the Sypreme Beiiig implied^ iii the paltry structure and 
'thorn' 'dedicated th : i& \overgrb\vri parish of 
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St. Poocras ? And Who that sees in its true light the interests 
of national religion can for a moment imagine that the proprie- 
tary chapels, built upon an interested speculation, and in the 
very plan of their erection exclusive of the middling and lower 
classes, can be more than a feeble supplement to a defective re** 
‘ligious establishment ? But there are populous parts of this pa- 
rish without this supplement, feeble as it is. The hamlet of # 
Somers* Town has chapels for the Homan Catholics, and chapels 
for anabaptists, and, possibly, chapels of other descriptions, but 
the voice of the church of England is not heard by its popula- 
tion of 8000 souls within its own limits. On this subject, the 
learned and highly respectable vicar of the parish of St. Pancras, 
the author of the pamphlet which we have named at the head 
of this article, shall speak to our readers in that spirit of bene- 
volence,, moderation, and piety, which characterises all the pages 
of his admirable address to his parishioners. . 

“ Of proprietary chape}?, whatever praise may be due to the zeal 
and talents of the clergy, who officiate in them, I do not profess 
myself to be friendly to the principle. Wherever they exist, they 
have arisen out of the deficiency of our parochial establishments ; 
for which, however, they afford but a very inadequate substitute, 
while they contribute to perpetuate the evil : they cannot but ren- 
der the more opulent parishioners in many instances indifferent 
about wants, which they themselves no longer feel. The principle, 
to which they owe their origin, is no other than that of commercial 
adventure. A builder observing that the spirit of Christianity is 
not wholly extinct, invests a portion of his capital in erecting a 
place of public worship. To wimt particular description of Christ* 
ians it is to be appropriated, needs not be determined beforehand : 
trade is not fastidious about the opinions of a purchaser: and such 
is the tenure, that it is not permanently poiifined to the church, 
even though a churchman should be the .first to license it: in the. 

- failure of success it may be subsequently applied to any other tnpre 
profitable purpose, whether sacred or profane# 

u I am afraid* however, that the evil does not always resthere ; 
I am afraid, that even while buildings of this kind are in the hfitids 
of churchmen, the system has tendencies, are greatly tif be 

deprecated. Whether the proprietor be a laymM’orrdfei^yq^ 
while his emoluments depend upon theletting of the seats, be isauder 
a strong temptation to give to divine service attmerimt^ - whieh do 
not properly belong to it, and which, while they recommend it to 
those, who are in -quest of ainuseraim^^degraide 
of the serious and reflecting. Christianity, in 
simplicity, addresses itself not to the taste or <&$'JmagiM 
understanding and the t jieart : . it/J^ 
the variable stand ltu 
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author, “ the .same yesterday and to-day and for ever/* In this 
view, nothing can be more conducive to the maintenance 6f its true 
character/ than . that independence of principle and prkdi&ei for 
which our establish m eh t £/usu al I y provides. A clergy man, who 
does not labour under the consciousness, that it is Ins interest to 
attract hearers, has to blame himself alone, if he deviate from the 
track of solid and sobew instruction. The system has' also other 
tendencies, which are not to be desired* The great variety of 
preachers in some of these chapels, while it stimulates the religious 
appetite, cannot fail to deprave it; nor is public instruction pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible godd, wher& little or nothing is 
known of the preacher, except from his sermon. 1 might also add, 
that these chapels sometimes interfere with the province of the 
parochial clergyman : the parishioners are not always aware, that 
the preacher of a proprietaiy chapel has no connection with them 
beyond the duties of tpe pulpit, and avail themselves of his mini- 
strations to the exclusion of their constituted pastor, and the ex- 
tinction of order and regularity. 

“ la this part of my subject I deSire to he understood as every 
where speaking of the system aud its tendencies. In my own parish, 
these chapels appear to be very Well conducted : in niv occasional 
visits to them 1 hare found them* most respectably attended ; and I 
have constantly rejoiced that some at least of my parishioners have 
such a resource : but it will he remembered, that whatever is good 
in these chapels is thejieculiar merit of the proprietor, while that 
which is objectionable is connected with the system, and that the 
one is changeable, while the other is permanent.” 

.We. trust that what has been taken up and conducted upon 
such sound principles, and with so much excellent sense and 
temper, will not ultimately fail : that truth and reason will re- 
commend themselves to the cooler judgments of those members 
of the church who have so dangerously exerted themselves in 
this sinister opposition. We hope, too, to see the example of 
Dr/Middletoii foll^ by many others of his order, in whose 
parishes the like want pf proportion between the (lopulation aiid 
the means of Christian edification exist. For We are persuaded, 
thatthe evil will never be generally remedied, however often 
ahd( loudly regretted/ till the clergy in their respective place* 
apnly thetnselveS to the case with that concentration pf mind 
its dominant nature requires.*- 

We venture to hope, that the clergy, as a body, will be ex- 
cited; to come forward with some representation expressive of 
IfihrtSisri' 'necessity of erecting ^additional churches 

Capitali ';Thei-d;' , oan : ;l>e no doubt that 
such ^ ‘proceeding would receive that attention from the ,4fegjls- 
Ifcture which every weil-wisher t^lbe^ion could desire/ / 

Hie journals cif otit" tWS 'feoil'&ea 'ib^Jprirliia metit Inform us, that 
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^fte act passed in tbte -reigh of Qucen Atin, for building 
ditional cburches iii the metropolis, was ushered in 
fceedi n gof this Tdn d. The clergy in convocation drew lip a 
report, in ^ich the number of clinches required bvlbein- 
crensed mhabitancy Mis stated. This report was presented at 
theljafof |he House by their proloco tor^and received with every 
Encouragement. Au act for erecting the number of 
said to be required soon followed ; and means of de- 
."‘•Jitaying the expense of building them were provided, 
j ' feut here a melancholy history follows. From some cause 
which we are not able to ascertain, the intentions of this Chris- 
tian act of the legislature were never carried to the designed 
extent. Only ten additional churches have to this day been 
erected where, almost a century back, fifty were thought to be 
necessary*. > 

Whatever it was that prevented the erection of the whole 
number of churches voted necessary in the year 1710, certain it 
is, that we cannot assign a reduc tion of the extent of die metro- 
polis as the cause. The fact is so much other\vi?o£:^t had 
the present dimensions of the capital been foreseen by ^Ke^egis- 
lature of that period, the aid of pa.1iament would, without doubt, 
have provided for the erection of a much greater number of 
churches than fifty, For at that time (Jiere were no streets 
north of what is now called Oxford-street, nor west of Totten- 
ham-Coiiit-road. Hie fields bounded the north side of Ox- 
ford-street, from its eastern to its western extremity. On the 
south side, the houses were continued from St. Gilead to. the 
comer of Swallow-street. There they terminated ; the re- 
mainder of the south side of what is now called Oxford* street 
being country, like the whole of tlie north side : as was likewise 
all that part of the present parish of St. .■■/George., Hanover- 
1 square, which lies west of Swallow-street* and north of a line 
drWh .fmm Vigo-hmfe to the Duke of Devonshire^ bouse, 
Piccddilivyaud contiiiued from thence to Hyde- Par k-coraeiv 
The metropolis has; not, indeed, enlarged itself on all Aides at 
the same rate at which the increase has proceeded in the quarter 
jjiAt (fcserilved. v But on all sides it has e*t£tided to 

constituie a necessity for a still greater number of chumbes |ban 
^*w^:#dted><by .the act of iff How* • sad^^ef^^ 





^en rhutehfcs are as follows: 1 St.John the fcnri*£elwt; Westminster; 
jffirjrfc, Uaoover-square ; S, St, Mary, Strepd ; George/ *BIoon»- 

St^ Luke, OW^treet ; 6. O^rist-cburch, Spiral fields ; *7, St. Matthew, 
green; $, St. George in the East $.$. St Ann, litehouse, 10, St John, 

/down.'- ■■ ■ • ■ v.v- ?/. ■ 3 . ' 
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Jfeatjtt a period when, from an augmented population, a, greater 
number of churches ought t<* have been built, we can count 
only a fifth of the number voted to be necessary at the enact- 
ment of that statue! M is indeed affecting, when we view the 
metropolis, from some neighbouring eminence, to observe that 
portion of it inhabited by the greatest number of legislators, the 
greatest number of th&lvealthy and the well-educated, that part 
which is inhabited by those who hold the highest offices in 
church and state, wearing the appearance of a quarter appropri- 
ated to persons under sentence of excommunication : the city 
rich in ecclesiastical structures; the west end of the town pre- 
senting a tiresome length of street, with scarcely a single edifice 
appropriated to* religion ascending from amidst the van mass of 
inhabitation* 

u But have we not chapels in abundance ?” There again you 
wound the faithful adherent to our national church. The chapel 
system (as generally conducted) is our reproach ; as all paltry 
substitutes are in the eyes of those >^ho h*fvc grave, and wise, and 
catholic ends in their view. 

foreigner to visit dur metropolis for the purpose *©f 
gratifying a taste in architecture, he would naturally look for its 
finest specimens among the buildings appropriated to religious 
worship. We could show- something worthy of his attention, bv 
taking him to such parts of the town as are the least likely, from 
the occupations amlhnbits of those who dwell there, to be adorned 
by many distinguislted productions of the fine arts. u If such 
are the structures in this quarter,” might our visitor exclaim, 
“what must be those where the grandees worship!” If we con- 
duct him thither, he will see those persons resorting for the pur- 
poses of devotion to buildings of the meanest order: with no 
approach to them corresponding with the transcendent purpose 
of their erection ; with no area surrounding them, to secure re- 
ligious worsliip from disturbances ; but often so pressed on by 
places of secular use as to be within hearing of the barking of a 
confined dog, the occupations of sabbath-breakers, and the shouts 
of neglected children at their sports ; the interior too well agree- 
ing with thesS exterior circuiUstances * a ceiling too low for the 
Niufe effect either op the music of the organ, or the voice of the 
ittmisteir;^a style of bifikliiig destitute of every feature of appro- 
priate character ; a general aspect little calculated to inspire re- 
ligidOi* thongbt, Or to call forth any one*feeling according with the 
purpose for yihich the place is entered* 

facts, however, only show upon what a«tarye&^ 

far wbiri^ fektiv to lie noticed : we j^K^de td the n^rceitsfrmess 
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Sfo often farcing itself upon our observation in looking into some 
modern chapels. Here the greedy proprietor allows the pew- 
renters scarcely a passage sufficiently capacious to let them juris 
to their seats : t.l>e aisles, /or which nothing is paid , being nar- 
rowed to inconvenience itself, that the pews, for which something 
is paid r may contain the greatest possible number of sittings;. 
Hence the benefits of attending religioat w r orship in public ate 
Sold by the inch, and at such a rate as to exclude tire greater part 
of that class of the community which is the, most numerous and 
1 be most in need of public instruction. The price of a sitting 
is too great a demand on their income, to expect them to incur 
the expense. And as to the number of gratuitous Scats in these 
chapels, they are so few as scarcely to deserve any notice in the 
account. 

We feel that these are considerations af themselves strong 
enough to support the necessity of resorting to the measure pro- 
posed by Dr. Middleton, of providing the community with a 
parish church, instead 1 of leaving them to the tender mercies of 
builders, or other adventurers in chapel speculation. 

Among these evils, we must reckon the increase of sectaries. 
But non-conformity is still Christianity. And it might have been 
some consolation to set against the grief of seeing our people 
driven from the church, t< > observe, that they were still u men fear- 
ing God and working righteousness .” But we dare not indulge 
tins qualified regret at the increase of dissenters. We have an in- 
finitely greater evil to lament. In the vastly increased inhabitancy 
now covering the parish of Mary bone, we see only four dissent- 
ing places of worship risen during the many years it has been form- 
ing. In other parts of the towu as well as in this, even in those 
wfipre the greatest number of dissenting meetings have been of 
late years built, the numbers who have joined the dissenters would 
be almost lost in the calculation, w ere we to ascertain the whole 
amount of absentees from the w orship of the church df England. 
It is not to dissenting places of worship that we must go in search 
of them. Those structures are too small, stud too few, to contain 
the thousands that are missing. So that the vast numbers un- 
provided with the means of • worshipping God' according ''loathe 
forms of the established church, are not to be considered a/so 
many added to the stock of dissent ; but to that of atheism. 
There can be no doubt, that in many parts of Loudot^a^d ddier 
crowded towns, there are entire streets, of immortal beings living f 
iri the* sullen neglect of public Worship, and scarcely cognizant 
of the being of a God. - ■ i; 

^ ^ ? hat a frightful ' ftonsideration is tbis,;at a period % which 
principles and morals of tfcri labouring classes of die coni- 
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munity are known to be such as to indicate an advanced state of 
disaffection ; while all the vehicles of information to which they 
usually resort are constantly feeding that disaffected state of 
mind with such ntateriaTs as have a ttftidency to produce, an ex- 
plosion! It is a heart-breaking truth, that the mass of our artisans 
and manufacturers are £onc from our religious assemblies. They 
judeed still congregate on a Sunday ; nor are they without their 
ministers. But the public-house is their place of assembly ; and 
the editors of our Sunday newspapers their ministers : ministers, 
it is to be feared, whose doctrines find a more willing reception 
where they are disseminated than takes place where those of a 
highcj: origin 'ara taught. 

it may not, however, be too late for the adoption of measures 
tending to recover these deluded, and therefore dangerous beings. 
But no half measures, in so advanced a state of the evil, must 
satisfy us. We think vrith our author, that a parish church is the 
only effectual supply to the want created, by au increased popu- 
lation. This brings along with it a System of moral police, the 
inspection of schools, the catechising of youth, aud many other 
great engines of moral improvement, unknown to the modern 
chapel system; though this, by the instructions of many able, 
active, and pious clergymen, to which it gives employment, riay 
be, and no doubt is, the means of effecting many most important 
purposes. 

Before we dismiss this momentous subject, we will take 
the liberty of suggesting to" those w ho are desirous of serving their 
country in its religious concerns, not to lose sight of a measure 
formerly in use, but which does not seem to have sufficient pro- 
minence in our modern plans of reform, — we mean the division 
of a large parish iutU smaller ones, when the population is over- 
grown. There is a certain limit lb which the parish boundary 
ought to be confined, in order to make the foice of its ministry, 
gild of its police, fel t at the circumference, as well a$ at the centre 
of its inhabitancy. If the parish be too large to admit of this, it will 
indeed afford good incomes to those who obtain its pecuniary 
aj^pointinopts^ but, as to moral improvement, parochial authority 
Wf ill be. only like u a whale probe oil the flood:” a huge mass 
sfr^tching itsf inertness over many a rood, while ihegularities of 
: lev|esa. control, sport themselves over its; oil* 

# wieWy bulk, ’;’V. 

That; the force of examplemay not be wanting here, we will 
mention the instances which former times have left its for our 
Imitation ip cir^niatanees, < hit of the parish of St. Martin 
in the *mt& other parishes have at successive periods been 

taken, Covcnt-garden ; St, James, Westminster; 
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and St. George, Hahover-square, Out W the " : |iarisl%.' : 
Dunstan, Stepney, were taken the four parishes of Chrisl-churoh> 
Spitalfielcls; St. Matthew, Bcthual-grce|; St. §eorge in the East ; 
and Sjb Ann, Litnehott.se.* ITie parish of St. George, Blooms- 
bury, was taken out of that of St. Giles in. the Fields. The parish 
of St. Ltike, Old-street, was taken Out oh that of St. Giles, Crip- 
St John, Horslydown, is a parish taken out of that of 
Si Otave, 7 ooley-street. The parish of St.; George the Alar- 
tyr, Queen Vsquare, was taken out of the parish of St. Andrew, 
Hoi born : its present church was formerly a chapel of ease to 
St. Andrew’s, Hoi born ; but was constituted a parish church 
when the parish was formed. These precedents* we trust, will be 
followed, wherever an overgrown population requires the exten- 
sion 'of those means of instruction, on the administration of which, 
the stability of nations, and the comfort of* the individuals who 
compose them,* materially depend. 


« 


f 




•Ajrt XXIL* — Things by their right Names. A Novel.. By a 
Petsyn without a Name. London, liobinson. 1812. 

w K are sometimes as much encouraged to give our readers some 
account of a work by the novelty of its design, as by the merit 
of its execution, for notvyitlistandiiig the observations of Demos- 
thenes, we cannot help thinking that the “ n xxwv 9 * is a question 
which cannot be too frequently asked by a Reviewer. The ceit» 
sure cannot extend to those who must be privileged w to hegiv” 
because they are expected u to t$H some new throgv* Haying 
therefore boa id the title which we have copied above, we thought 
it would be inconsistent with the faithful discharge of the oftice 
which we have assumed to omit taking some notice of a wprfc 
w bich bom its title we conjectured to be rather extraordinary -fx 
is itj fact so long since we have been accustomed tQ.hear.of 
by their right names, that we scarcely knew what- 
first conjecture was that it might be a collection of dtpl^aeattered 
definitions wbJi ^Wrhich our political language has lately been cn- t 
.:riched-^|di^^alr^ : for* the use of young 
• ; ; the carets^ of^atriotism . Or supposing it i,to be^iiierely a lexi- 
. • ’ refinements, . we were inclined to expeet smfetl 

; to the unlearned and unfashionable world. Ifel^vc 
frilly amved at such a learned and refined elevation above ouf 
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forefathers, even in onr common and domestic affairs, that our 
very hand-bills would have been unintelligible half a century ago. 
Our ancestors had no Dioastrodoxon — no Panharmouicon— no 
Eidouranion — noThera jdblegia — noPiyrorganon — no Paniherion . 
u Omnia Grtece f p aid Juvenal, and we are not inferior to Horne 
in this borrowed* plumage. In consequence too of the large 
stock of exotic terms Vhich.we have imported, we have been 
obliged to discard many others whose homely and indigenous 
appearance would disgrace the splendor of their foreign com- 
panions. Our very advertisers pour upon us the sublime and 
beautiful, from the gentleman who a familiarises the seasons” by 
his t€ voluminous and liberal” orrery, to the showman who calls 
our attention io # “ the most elegant collection of wild beasts ever 
offered to the notice of the public.” 

Another effect of the refinement of our language is the un- 
merited reproach of obscenity which it has brought upon some 
of our old writers. Their language (for it is of the indelicacy of 
the language only that we speak) w^s at the time of their writing , 
as inoffensive as that which modern delicacy would substitute in 
its room, and now appears course only because it is threadbare. 
No words meet with so abrupt a dismission as those which are 
destined to convey ideas repugnant to delicacy. A writer or a 
speaker accustomed to polished society will be studious to con- 
vey his meaning when it borders upon indelicacy in terms as little 
used by the vulgar as possible; and these newly- invented terms 
becoming common are banished in their turn by the same sense 
of decency which gave them birth. It is, in fact, to a certain 
extent, *tnore with grossness of language than of sentiment that 
delicacy is offended. But out of this delicacy there arises con- 
siderable dauger to morals. He that would produce substantial 
reform must endeavour to direct the be nt of this delicacy to things 
and realities rather than to words and images, and instruct us to 
cfefth from our lips those golden cups which present us with the 
poisonous essence of mbdicated debauchery. ’ 

Innumerable instances might be adduced, if \Ve were nbt sure 
that they must suggest themselves to the 'mind of every reader at 
all acqtrainted^with the language of the times to which we refer. 
Tliosb^ ^ therefore, who dondeipn the gross Ikngusige of those 
ivHlem, tvoulddo Avell to rehienibc r the rule of the poet, '/ 
Judicis offi ciuin estut res ita tempora rerum qiuerere 

and W4B may addwithrespect to some bf Utese writers* i, • 

^~rr [TT .—**•* •• ; - v ^ 

Matey- although 'they ere commonly 
WiS&t’- meaning* who wotitd now 



think of recommending his work (as Sheppard does his Touch- 
stone) to the u favourable censure” of the reader? j Of cotiih 
plimenting die church on the number of its u painful and ex- 
cellent preachers V* Or what writer <uj agriculture would tei! iis 
w ith the translator of the Countrye Farme, that u to lay any dung 
to vines is a damnable thing * 

Of ihe writings of those times, liowtver, perhaps the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer alone are read by those who 
are wholly unacquainted with the language of that period, and 
we would suggest with all that reserve and reverence which should 
accompany our footsteps when we tread upon sacred ground, that 
some slight verbal alterations would render them more intel- 
ligible by removing those words, which, in the course of time, 
have either lost or changed their meaning : as for example, 

“ 1 prevented the dawning of the morning and in lire Com- 
mon Prayer, “ Prevent us in all our doings /’ — •“ He who now 
teitelh will let until he he . taken out of the way /* — u There- 
fore leaving the principles of the , doctrine of Christ, let us go on 
4 unto perfection/’— “ IJ ow # long will ye seek after leasing !” a 
term*which in those parts of England where it lias any meaning 
signifies gleaning . 

To come however to the work before us, which i.s not a die- 
♦ tignarv, but a novel. It is said in the title-page to be written 
u by a . person without a name/’ who tells us, that he has chosen 
the form of a novel in or dr* to meet the taste of tlie age, though 
he might have taught the science of calling things by their right 
names, €t iu periodical essays, iu weekly sermons, in evening lec- 
tures, in .a poem, a play, a pamphlet, all .equally well:* of this 
we have no doubt : whatever channel he bad chosen for impart- 
ing his thoughts to the public, we arc satisfied we should have 
had no reason to doubt the goodness of his intentions, and the 
useful tendency of his labours. We are obliged to him also for 
haying called to our recollection the nervous language of Je- 
roiiiy Collier. - ;• ://> 

w i^s good and evil are different in themselves, b 6 they outfit to ) 
be ditleteniJy marked* To confound them in speech is tocon found 
them in practice. Ill qualities ought to have ill rrttmes to prevent 
their, b^ing catching ; indeed, things Ure • att'.a • great’ 
vvrited by words. Tp gild over a foul character serves 


s idqa of onir outlier’s plan ’^ay 

which we. here cxtjacb . • -> k ; « 
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-'** No ooChod atnier pomenclature than Mr. FHfcosbbm, when 
be spoke of virtue and vice in which he had no share}; he was uti-* 
acquainted with, and would not*have understood, the modem vo- 
cabulary. He knew dot what was meant by an * amiable weakness.’ 
He had np conception tnat 4 on unfortunate passion* expiated 
the premeditated invasion of the peace and honour of a husband, or 

* indiscretion* the grossest act of unfaithfulness in a wife. He 
knewnbthhig of 4 vows which registered in heaven,' annulled those 
registered oti earth ; ,6f the 4 union of health which superseded 
all other union j nor could he better understand that seduction was 

* gallantry, * or murder a 4 point of honour.’ He did hot' know 

that ‘ a little derangement meant a bankruptcy/ or 4 the settling 
one’s affairs’ was depriving one’s creditors of half their due. He was 
not aware that 4 candour* was the toleration of every vice ; or 4 free- 
dom from prejudice/ in fidelity.” Vol. ii. p. 05. 

We do not however think that the writer has been happy in 
the choice either of the characters or circumstances by which he 
proposes to shew the evils arising from the misuse Orianguage : 
we can well conceive that a widow qjight to far deceive herself 
as to think that habitual grief was a duty, or that the offended 
authority of a recluse might mistake unrelenting severity for in- 
flexible justice ; but it must be something more than an error of 
judgment, or a misconception of principles, that could make 
Lord Enville hear with such calmness of the ruin of his son, or 
stifle the conscience of MiV Fitzosborn, while plundering his 
daughter with such barefaced rapacity. In fact, the character 
of M iv Fitzosborn is altogether overdrawn : it is not that of a 
man who could appear even to himself to be hurried into vice by 
thoughtlessness or misconception, but that of one to whose , 
conduct no courtesy or self-flattery could be so prostitute as to 
assign any name but that of villainy . With respect to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Fitjsosborn the elder (whose nomenclature we havcf 
extracted), it is one of that class in which more than in any 
other the hand of a master is required. A man of a reason- 
able good wit” may pourtray a good or a bad, an amiable or p 

one ^ just within the verge of 
likitig” i$ not so easy. In less able hands tlie hero of La Mancha 
wpuld have beeift only ridiculous. Withrespect to the general . 
plot Jhe work little to say/ We have/ of course^ a 
who- .id:' -i<annrg in finding it out/ and when she ' 

does/^s-a : ;great triaiiy • lions in the ■ way / /Safaris ' 

attliis^ 

: a circumstance for which we >\ 

were iibt prspared- We should” not have been surprised if^ie 
- ha<kMdrec 0tt rse to the lea?^ . bfSajp^h^ 1 

©f the sword: erf f>Kk>| ;$he> hdwev^, ifistead^of 



id jherself, her layer^r^fcer j^sp|u|fiott 
*' of V dying a ' (Vol, *i v^S^’ 

which we and it *$ our bpiiiu>% .. |3xaJ 

has displajipd n^ore origmality in this <|ae cijpumstance tliap: in ’ 
aH tl^ i >e$f ; ofMs : work* * 'We scarcely need add/thatsheis <jfc; 
verted from her merciless purpose, by ;> d gentleman who, Jias nq 
intention of “ dying a bachelor/’ and that the whole concludes 
With ifee utmost festivity. . , ; .V. 

We" confess our ignorance of the double use oF tins word 
bachelor, and can only presume that there is some singular, pro- 
priety iii this extension pf its application jto be accounted Fmy 
as in the i>lay of the Clouds $trepsiades is convinced by $Ot 
crated ihatjpullet is both male and female. But we leave it to f 
wiser heads than ours to determine whether this is calling things 
their right names. * 

For the rest of the characters vve refer, our readers to all the 
novels that ever were Written, as indeed we might have done for 
that of our heroine, d^ad it hot been for the singular resolution 
w hich we have adverted to* 

With respect to our author’s'. style, we cannot but wonder gt 
his skill and intrepidity in the use of long and compound epi- 
thets, w hich savours so strongly of die pathetic language of some., 
o| pur never-enpugh^to-be-adinired daily papers. By w$y p£#|*er : 
chnen, >ve extract the following ; .. r ' : t .... v - ^ 

** * At present alienated property f -2 from 
schooldays to his hoar full meriditooF^ reputation / 

* ^ength*bestowuig meals * evergrowing displeasure p 
to be broken gratitude*’ uewly-regaiueA #edateness ;* y aelhm* 
directing heart-seated reUgipn;* ' snow-fouled autoraa :* &r> 

> I t is bu t seldom thjat this writer indulge? ip ppetical phraseolo^j', , 
arid when he doew w^ cannot alwjays congratulate him upon flue 
choice of his metaphors ; for instance, “ the incense of affection 
exhales a sweeter perfume than .otto of roses.” The rpse Ipts 
be£u pbetiqal ever since there were poets ; it has fpuud Vjplac^ 


iu almost every poem from the Song of Splomon to the rh; 
of Kqkeby ; it leads us to the para.£se pF Miltpu, the J>dW 

tS -* ^1. : 1 *.1 01*. ‘ .VoAii'' ■ ' a .* 1 '' *; 


Petrarch/; and the G vii&im ofShdi 5 . wc associate w| 
garuittireof the groves, the \vhi?per8 pf tf* 
njt^^ty^ aBd Bie bioom of healthy ; byt.pjfif<? of jfjM&Jf 
.the cosinetica of the.. soon, 
giuiition, clogged jKHnaihu$, •wCjlW*'' 
us oiit of the nnc&e.of ,tl»e qapi^lV’ . 

It » Vefy o|>poshe our ^biiSjt%cenf!^ 


}>owSpr'of 
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pfcafsfo Bnt-diefeiifia way of describing *wrtudtU*motie 
of living with* sort of pompous* particularity of detail, thailavs 
it open to the sarcasms of those who are always on the alert to 
extract pleasantry 4*1 1 of* hat which slynild engage our esteefefty 
The domestic economy practised at the house of the herohW’si 
uncle,Mr. Fitzpsbonyisnot a naturafor tasteful representation* 
We do not know that it is saying much for the proprieties of a 
manage, that “ the table was spread with a profusion which, if 
according to the modern idea, it excluded elegance, fully answer* 
ed the ancient notion of magnificence.” Nor have w ? e a veCy de- 
finite idea of what that cookery was which was “ equally apart 
from the refinement of luxury, and the roughness of rusticity 
and to be plain, there is something too much like what a de- 
scription of persons whom we greatly dislike, and who delight in 
words of very mischievous use, w ould denominate cant , in what 
follows—** all was excellent in its kind, but all was substantial ; 
and having been but little diminished by the regulated and mo- 
derate appetites of Mr. Fitzosbom and Caroline, furnished many 
wholesome and strength-bestowing meals for the poor.” After 
making the above comment on this passage (which might be ex- 
tended to others that occur in this work), let us declare our ad- 
miration at the boldness of this author, who has been the first 
novelist that has ventured to talk ofcj^s heroine’s appetite, and 
who has suffered his readers to surprise her in the coarse em- 
ployment of eating and drinking. Neither does it seem that this 
author thinks it necessary to sustain the fair Caroline with nectar 
or ambrosia. It is a remark made by her young cousins, the 
daughters of Lord Enville, that “ she does not care whether the 
eggs she eats are new laid or not; and is not afraid of eating 
them when they are old.” For our own parts, we are depraved 
enough to think that a young lady would not be the more in- 
teresting* or agreeable for having proved her philosophy in this 

way ."'’ 4 / 7 ^ " " ' ■ 

capnot quite approve of the sage Mr. Fitzosborn’s method 
of se&uf ing a husband for his niece, by opening His house for the 
yotihg and gay. (Page 15$. veil. ij.). If this was his method, it 
Was no wonder he was disappointed : but his remarks on the 
characters and manners Of the young men Who came uiider his 
vwyjr'-'l&b such a * -yfe C&h with pleasure recommend. Thebei^ 
of ms tale volunteers the disgrace of having destroyed the peace 
dfeff to save the character of -ifia 
whcMe^iftihe in liffe wduld fiave been ruined by the disclbg^^ 
and this he does not only at the essence of hU Own character, 
bat;! of Caroline, and the frieiftl* 

uucle^ of whoik he . 
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had a reasonable hope of becoming 4be heir. This is tfie car* 
ilinal event of thestory, on w^ich all the distress Of situation 
and development; of character turn. We are presented with, an 
outrageous delicacy of friendship Ifsrderipg upon chivalron# 
fpllj-, if pot a false feeling,, which in some degree distorts the 
morglity of the work. The story is ill imagined, and exhibits in 
tl|p,sdenes and dialogues to ssliich it gfc'es birth no small quan- 
sentimental common place. But after all such parts are 
'rdjedted as good taste, good writing, and accurate feeling must 
/ disclaim, let it be acknowledged with all due respect, that the 
book aboimds in just sentiments, and useful distinctions, and 
loses no Opportunity of placing religion before the reader in a 
fonp and attitude becoming her dignity. * 


Aiit. XXIII .— Comedies of Aristophanes > viz . the Clouds , P/?/- 
iusy the Progs, the Birds- * Translated into English, with 
Notes. London. 1812. 

' literal^ has. its appropriate end*, and dc* 

^ mands a certain portiodfpf mtelligence in its reader. But it will 
rarely be found tliat The motive which acts upon the reader is 
exclusively that entertainment or instruction which it is the pro- 
fessed object of the author, or the implied object of his com- 
position, to communicate’ A curiosity to know what is said, 
a spirit of criticism, a desire to qualify for business or conver- 
sation, or some other extrinsic motivey operates, in general, 
least as powerfully as the supple inducem^pt to read a wprk’for 
itsowii sake. Works of which the professed end is entertaimnent 
appear less thanany other to allure . readers by th^se extranequ# 
the enjoyment of comedy in general, of ;which 
the suyfect is cdmnion life, the language colloquial, aucf the pip* 
only a medium to exhibit character under circumstances favour- 
able (ip its display, no very considerable store 'prepirafor^^ 

i^fm^tiah is requisite : by most classes of comic writers it lias 
he well foreseen, that all effort necessary to understand 

diminution qf Jts^efieqt. 

’ } * of .this ,ti uth seems ' tp have • be^a. ; -£n|i . 

dramatists. Their humour ^ • 

v'Arbt, Ki'.'lfijg '. ; 
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too much refinement; but time, in spite of their broad en- 
deavours to be Intelligible, has driiwn its veil over their wit* and 
placed it precisely under Jthe same disadvantage which it was the 
primary object of ^their care to avokb However pungent the 
dialogue, or ludicrous the incident^, no one, unless he has 
thoroughly familiarised Jiimself with the history of the period, 
and the diction of the poet, can be supposed to take up Aristo- 
phanes or Plautus for amusement only. As a mirror of manners, 
indeed, comedy is an agreeable companion of history. Without 
some knowledge of their dramatic entertainments, we can scarcely 
aspire to a perfect acquaintance with the character, attainments, « 
or liberties of a people. By those, therefore, who in a spirit of 
liberal curiosity, have devoted a portion of their time to gain an 
acquaintance with the history of the most polished people of 
Greece, without lmriiig had the opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough know ledge of their language, the value of a translation 
of the plays of Aristophanes will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Scarcely any event in ancient history so teems with useful in* 
struction, is so admirably adapted to initiate the youthful states* 
man or legislator, and has at the Same time the advantage of being 
so authentically narrated, us the Peloponnesian war. With this 
view the great work of Thucydides has always been studied by 
the most accomplished public characters: and to understand the 
Athenian government at this period, we cannot do better than 
follow the advice of* Plato to the tyrant of Sicily, to consult the 
plays of Aristophanes. 

These considerations form a strong collateral inducement, 
without which very few, front a mere attachment to the drama, 
would be led to the perusal of these ancient pieces. The occa- 
sion and scope of the theatrical exhibitions of Athens suffici- 
ently account for the decay of their interest. Representations 
of general character are independent of national and local va- 
riations ; and id proportion as these form the staple of the drama. 

Its victory over -time is secured : but the effusions of party and 
personal satire, the ridicule bf hab^ bpim6ns, and sects, s<)ime 
faint traces ^whereof alone remain, aiid which we, kiioW rather by 
name th£h quality, cria have little tnore attraction se, and by 
ffirefet impression, that* the festivals of Bacchus, anA thfe vmtage, • 
whlc t are said to have given th em birth . Botli comedy apd tra- 
gedy hi die time of Aristophanes retained many 
fftrir rude migmals. The conric chorus indulged much in 

the^praises of tlie gods and lieroes: Thewhole exhibition rathor 
resembled modern opera than 1 a play, as the chorusses sqng and 
dahceddi^jki^^ was pronounced uf a loud 

c c 3 • ■ 
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recitative. 


The tn^nitude of the theatres f, and the chffioulty 
Of sustaining the voice at aU extraordinary pitch without de* 
itroying its melody and cadence, rendered this necessary* y;:; ■■■■■■ 

The plays of Aristophanes have been justly called political al- 
legories, an^ such we may fairly suppose vcrp most of the pieces 
crhfe'fithc ; so that it will \>e impossibly to for m a tolerable con- 
0j^6n of these w'orks without considering the state of the peo- 
Athens at this period. The levelling principle which 
bliaiiacterised this people, their taste for business, their com- 
tnercial habits, their public assemblies, the access of every citizen 
to die national councils,— these pecularities of their political 
and domestic habits, co-operating with intellectual qualities and 
With feelhtgs and passions which the grand exhibitions of art, 
the harangues of orators, the tumultuary state of every tiling 
within and without the city, the vicissitudes of war, and the agi- 
tations of hourly peril, kept alw ays in exercise and upon the alert 
—all these circumstances so mixed the different classes together in 
interest, competition, and jealousy; made each so well acquaint- 
ed with every other, and brought out folly and depravity in such 
bold relief, that satire, invective* and ridicule, could not but find 
a Welcome reception among them. 

■ ^ The taste for satire grew more refined in its manner, but less 
chaste in its application as society advanced : and towards the de* 
clitie of Athenian grandeur, as virtue add valour became objects of 
greater jealousy, the raillery of the theatre became more and more 
hostile to whatever was highest in merit. The absurdities of what 
was held to be the fabulous part of their mythology, deserved to 
be treated as it was; and witnout doubt much of their satire was 
meritoriously directed ; buttheperverskm of it to the defamation 
of the greatest men which Greece had produced could liaVe no 
tendency but to sink the esfimatibn, and discourage die exercise 
bf virtue. Every individual in Athens considered himself as si 
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cuted, was their applause ofthe poet proportioned. The use of 
mask# enabled them to caricature the persons of celebrated men* 
to represent diem iu ludicrous situations, and to burlesque their 
peculiarities. N o citizen However digni^ed, however meritorious, 
or even however contemptible, if he afforded ridiculous points, 
was spared: he was delivered over to the merciless malignity 
of the people ;— a people, too, it is to be remembered, among 
whom the ready mode of expulsion by ostracism prevailed. 

One of the greatest instruments of exciting mirth among 
this laughter-loving people was parody and burlesque. What- 
ever passages in the heroic or dramatic poets were moat .fa- 
' miliar and most admired, admitted on that account of teing most 
humorously travestied ; and our ignorance of these allusions is 
one of the chief obstacles to our enjoyment of ancient comedy ; for, 
from the specimens we have remaining, and have the means of 
comparing, no province of satire appears to have been more suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Not a subject wliich was capable of a lu- 
dicrous burlesque was untouched by the conflc writers : the poetry 
of Euripides, and the politics of Cleon ; the reveries and utopias 
of Plato, as well as the philosophy of Socrates, were alike ex* 
hibited under the metamorphosis of caricature. If the subject 
was merely allegorical, the same strain of pleasantry was pre- 
served. The golden age, we learn, from some fragments in, 
Athenams, was attempted by Pherecrates and Cratinus. In that 
happy age *, says the former, there was no need for slaves or work- 
men; the rivers rqlled a delicious and nourishing liquid ; torrents 
of wine fell from heaven in the form of rain ; and man, seated be- 
neath trees loaded with fruits, beheld birds ready dressed and 
seasoned dying around him, and requesting him to feast on them. 
That time, says Cratinus +, shall return, w hen, at my command, 
'the table shall spread itself with delicacies, the bottle pour me 
out wine* and the fish half roasted turn on the other side and 
sprinkle himself with some drops of oil : the . by-play of which 
wit was aimed at the indigent gentry of Athens. ■ ; • > 

* • The licentiousness of thestage did not stop at the ridicule pf 
public men, but extended to their gods ; nor did Bacchus himself 
escape, HI who&rfhoitour the pieces were represented. But with 
whatever apathy and indifference the people and magistrates 
Would allow their godsto be scoffed at and ridiculed, they were 
hot always equally lajfekftte cognisance of libels more immadi- 

Thus the poet Anaxapdrides, wa5 
condemned to die of hunger for changing tlie word fvcrig in the 
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And the ridicule of Alcibiades l>y Eupolis in his comedy of the 
“ Drowned Man,” brought the death of, a drowned mail upon 
himself. ^ 

No sort of composition is more the slavg of the times than 
comedy; J>ut this was more particularly true at Athens* The 
object of the poet being to get his piece represented at the Bue- 
clue festivals ; if he > would entitle himself to success, his province 
was to follow, not to guide, the current of the popular taste. 
For this reason, to be striking was better than to be correct, and 
to be severe than equitable. 

Such v\jp.s the devotedness of the people of Athens to the drama, 
that on some occasions a great number of plays were exhibited 
on the same day to the same audience. The law •fis well known, 
by which it was declared a capital crime for any man to propose 
that the money appropriated to dramatic representation should 
be diverted to the service of the war; and history suggests the ob- 
servation, that in wltatevefr way this phrenzy for public amuse- 
ment manifests itself, whether as in Athens for scenic exhibitions, 
for the ludi circenses in Konwf, the hyppodrome of Constan- 
tinople, or the bull lights in Spain, in all it is decisively symp- 
tomatic of the distempered state of national character. The 
Atheniani in the days of Aristophanes had been so familiarised 
to the most unmeasured and vilifying abuse of all public men and 
aH acts of government, and their malignity had been so repeat- 
edly feasted with an exposure of private character and infirmities, 
that nothing which was not highly seasoned could provoke their 
appetite. Thus, Magnes, who had so long reigned the popular 
. favourite on the comic stage, as soon as age had lowered the 
spirit and truculent severity of his muse, waif bootecl from the 
giage, as we are told — '<.■■■• * 

. x, vn 7H vxwtfTsiv aTteXstpQy. ■ Equit.525. .» 

It was under circumstances so unpropitious to the display of 
original genius that Aristophanes entered the li&ts as a candidate 
for comic fame, who, though apparently possessed of the con* 
stituent excellencies of un original poet; seems to have servilely 
copied; as far we can judge from theremams of the old" comedy, 
with few variations, the models of his predecessors; Hfe plays 
w r oi*ld now, since the principles of the drama have been more 
accurately defined, be denominated -.-cdF ■- ■ 
kind. The plot is frequently happy: in conceptt0% though oftefi 
extravagant in the detail; and is far die most 
: l||^ess of the poet, imperfectly executed; Bew^^he charjfeier$ 
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can be said to be designed or drawn ; they are distorted, and 
traduced; his object being mirth rather than moral satire, the 
humour is often ptierilf^ generally gross, always redundant ; 
bringing into some suspicion the imputed refinement of the 
Athenian audience* But his diction # is sprightly, and when not 
debased by the subject, ^polished and elegant. The cadence of 
no ancient poet is more mellifluous ; and if we may judge by the 
example and success of Plato and Chrysostom, ‘no one is better en- 
titled to the study and imitation of those who are studious of the 
charms of eloquent, expression. Upon the wholes, vve are forced 
upon the remark that the pictures w hich the comedies of the an- 
cients exhibit of pur fellow beings is mournful and degrading. 
Let it be matter of sober exultation, that among the blessings of 
the Christian religion are to be reckoned the just views it includes 
of the dignity of human nature, and of the real rights of rnen ; its 
chastened tone of legislation and war, ami its noble motives to 
mutual respect. ; 

Such in general was Aristophanes, four oAvliose plays are now 
before its in an English dress. With three of them the public 
are well acquainted ; the fourth Is a new present from one of our 
universities. What we have above hastily remarked may serve 
to shew that a translator of Aristophanes has undertaken no easy 
task. Indeed the labour of the translator is rarely estimated as it 
deserves to be ; and considering the discouragement and disap- 
pointment to which it is exposed, we owe much to him who with 
the skill of a master condescends to this humble department. 

Genius, which loves to aim at perfection, can have but little 
recreation in a work in which it cau propose to itself nothing 
blit second praise; in which nevertheless it has to struggle with 
a band of difficulties that are of a description which no genius 
caii subdue. It is a task with which the world is hard tb be 
satisfied. To attract and please, present tastes and habits must 
to a certain degree be consulted, while yet the poor translator is 
not permitted to be unfaithful to his original. He is forced upon 
the alternative of repelling readers or offending critics — of dying ‘ 
a martyr to fidelity, or living a scandal to scholarship. 

To thiftask of original composition befbiig whatever bolds the 
highest place among' the faculties of the mind; but the difficulty 
of translation does not consist in its especial ; demands upon the 
imagination, the judgment, or the memory, but iu the equal trk , 
JWte which it exacts fromali the powers #f the intellect^— in the 
poise whicli tt^requi res of all the faculties 

itn cidl'fbr genius, butgeoius yoked tot!iscretion>*— rin its call for ^ 
prudence, ^uf^prhdence informed widi spirit ; in short; in that 
rigour of qualities 
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s mhibined ambitiaa with moderate prete nsio»i-^emubition 
-with obedience~4raedom with* caution— and vivacity withfor*- 
V- bearauoe. Perhaps we in ay with confidence say , that a capital 
translator cannot be wl^plly destitute 'of original powers* while 
doubtless many men of original genius are without the qttdifica- 
^ and ff we look tothe intellectual chemistry 

erof&»yed - in' die transfusion of thoughts and images from one 
::iaii^tage into another ; if we consider that to represent with 
effect v the pictures first produced in another’s imagination, we 
must possess all die corresponding colours in our own, and that 
■ we must conceive fully to copy faithfully, we must acknowledge 
a merit in the accomplished translator peculiarly his own : we 
must admit that he finds and provides some oFthe materials with 
which he works; that lie contributes as well as borrows; that 
he accompanies rather than follows his original* 

The true test of good translation is the nice observation of the 
occasions which allow f , and perhaps demand, a close adherence 
to the words of the Yxpginyl, and those which impose the neces- 
sity of using parallel idioms, or circuitous expressions. There 
are words in every language the* exact meanings of which cannot 
be transplanted; there are also phrases which can neither be 
literally nor virtually translated. The accidental force which is 
communicated to words by those circumstances and incidents, 
those trivial localities which leave their impressions ona language 
long after diey expire themselves, impart to certain phrases an 
untranslatable quality, an inherent virtue, that baffles imitation. 
Thus in some writers who are most intimately acquainted with 
the secret resources of their language, we find a delicacy which 
?. ivill not bear removal, a vivacity which dies in the handling, and 
those tttrag mgypeva, which can be expressed iu no other forms or 
iOotnbiittttious* Where the translator comes into competition 
v with these peculiarities, he must be content to be second best. 

• iu such a case, be no translation* It 
search into the treasures of his own language 
fbridiomatic expressions which convey a sort of paraUeihuport. 
This is to emulate rather than to imitate* to represent rather 
tb^n to interpret; but this he mustieam to ^ to 

;;-d^^3CM5easion' demambM>r forbids it. It is true that no periec- 
tion i>f intellect can remedy or supply thedeficienc^ 
bu^^ho |a#i4s often ip ourselves when we falaoie t^ 
with In many of oprl^t specimens we muA 
acknowledge a sufficient number of eiro*** whichoo raison 
* xm be given but the false 

Jators. •, ’■ ■ >. £ 

of the commonest stumbling-bkttisof franslatort is the 
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apmatt of improving upon their originals; this leads Aem into 
the widest departures from the meaning and spirit of their au- 
thors. , lit their rage for artificial decoration, they are but too apt 
to substitute a cold ana lifeless enamel for the natural bloom 
of their prototype. v* 

The translator should be sensible* that it is a deUcat&and dan* 
gerous tiling to tamper with a thought, under a notion of improv- 
ing its effect. It must be left, indeed, to his discretion and feel- 
ing, for it is not in the compass of any general rules to define so 
dubious a right, or limit so precarious a liberty. But it can pro- 
perly be exercised by those only, who by long acquaintance with 
their author’s manner have learned to penetrate his thoughts, 
and detect in hfe language the secret operations of his mind. 

These rules are in no case so important to be observed as where 
the translator’s task* is to import the wit and humour of an an- 
cient author into a new idiom. Nothing is more rare than to see 
a' flower of this kiud survive the transplanting. The sources of 
humour lie so buried in the words^and dflhere so closely to the 
manner, that it requires the nicest discrimination to detect and 
display it. The jest of the humourist lies often in his earnest, 
and his earnest in his jest, and it is among the commonest mis- 
takes of a translator to interpret seriously what was jestingly 
meant, and to laugh out when his author only soiiles severely. 
The literature of our country has, however, been enriched by 
valuable translations of Lucian and Plautus, two of the most 
humorous writers of antiquity; and to these we may certainly 
add the translation of the Clouds of Aristophanes, to which we 
shall now summon the reader’s attention. 

The fame of this comedy, in the original, is now so well esta- 
blished, that all criticism comes too late. The humour is ex- v 
treinely broad and farcical. An illiterate clownish man betakca 
himself to Socrates, who appears in this play as a character com- 
, posed of the conjuror and philosopher, to be instructed by him how 
to; sophisticate out of their just debts thecreditors of his son JPlii- 
dippides, whose extravagance, particularly in horse and chariot 
racing, had brought upon him a crowd of these unwelcome visit- 
ants* 4 n he dialogue betw een Strepsiadesand Socrates is described 
with great characteristic force and humour, and the descent of the 
fioiwte as the atteBdan^ and council of the philosopher, but who 
assume the tegular dramatic office of the chorus, is managed 
happy address, and argues considerable advancement in 
the theatre, as does also the conflagmfiou of 
which were necessarily exhibited 
.j^:iihe;^age. ^ ' :**'**' r , 
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son to Socrates, and the practical ill effects of the pupil's docility 
displayed in his outrageous conduct towards his own father, whom 
he beats, and undertakes to prove from tlm lessons he had imbibed 
his right so to do, are in the true spirit of comioisattre ; and we do 
not think, as far as we can be sure of the sense qf the original, and 
the aim of the ridicule, that Mr. Cumberland has suffered any great 
portion of his author's excellence to escape his vigilant research 
add skilful delineation. Hie saturnalian freedom with which the 
poet tosses about his rude invectives and personalities among the 
greatest men of his country has filled this play with such a variety 
of familiar idioms, and particular appellations, that the difficulties 
of the translation must have been extreme : and it is impossible 
enough to admire the force and fidelity, the exactness and freedom 
pf the English parallel, for so it deserves to be called. The sceue 
of the aspirant in the truckle bed, and the philosopher waiting for 
the productions of his brain, is extremely pleasant in the original, 
and we should have judged it scarcely possible to be adequately 
represented in anothei* language ; but the translator has done it 
so happily, that we lament our want of room for an extract of 
the whole passage. Where ail, indeed, is so truly excellent, to* 
select is a task of difficulty. The simplicity of Strepsiades in 
his boasts of the early prognostics of genius in his son, when he 
introduces him to Socrates, is very amusing, and the English 
Aristophanes has rendered it happily. 

“ Streps . Come, never doubt him ; 

He is a tad of parts, and from a child 
Took wonderously to dabbling in the mud. 

Whereof he’d build you up a nouse so natural 
As would amaze you, trace you out a ship. 

Make you a little cart 'out of the sole. 

Of an old shoe, mayhap, and from the rind 
Of a pomegranate, cut you out a frog, 

You'd swear it was alive. Now what do you think. 

Hath he not wit enough to comprehend 
Each rule Bpth right and wrong ?" N 

We must allow ourselves to give another extract from this 
exquisite translation. It is part of die address of Dic&us the 
persona tor of justice in the allegorical contest for the youth 
Phidippides after die maimer of die choice of Hercules, m which 
it is the object of the author, as Mr. Cumberland ebseryes, u to 
bring before his audience. tlie question between past and ptesent * 
education in foil ? dfecussioib comparing the the 

Schools then existing with the pure and moral discipline of 
&tnacr times , ” and in which die^ fciui 
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f' Dicteus. Yet so were trained the heroes thtyt imbrued 
, The field of Marathon with hostile blood ; 

This discipline it was tha? braced their nerves, 

And fitted them fit* conquest. You, forsooth, 

At ; great Mlfierva's festival produce 
Your martial dancers, not as they were wont, 

But smothered tyiderneath a tawdry load 
Of cumbrous armour, till I sweat to see them 
Dangling their shields in such imseettfcly sort 
As mars the sacred measure of the dance. 

Be w ise therefore, young man, and turn to me, 

Turn tu the better guide ; so shall you learn 
To scorn the noisy forum, shun the bath. 

And* turn *vith blushes from the scene impure. 

Then conscious innocence shall make you hold 
To spurn the injurious, but to reverend age 
Meek and submissive, rising from your seat 
To pay the homage due, nor shall you ever 
Or wring the parents 9 soul, or stain your own. 

In purity of manners you shay live • 

A bright example ; vain shall be the lures 
Of the stage wanton floating in the dance. 

Vain all her arts to snare you in her arms, * 

And strip you of your virtue and good name. 

No petulant reply shall you oppose 
To fatherly commands, nor taunting vent 
Irreverent mockery on his hoary head.*’ 

The next piece jn this republication is thp Plutus, which, 
among its other attractions, is interesting as the only specimen 
we have of what many of the historians of the drama call the 
middle comedy. Satire, which when decent m its demeanour, 
just in its object, and not malignant tu its temper, is doubtless a 
public good, had now declined into extreme licentiousness. 

“Donee jam srevus apertam 
In rabiem verti coepit. jocus, et per honestas 
Ire domos impune minax. Doluere crueoto 
Dente lacesniti ; fuit intaetia quoque cura 
Conditione super communi 

Hence* * ■■ 

' x ' - — — — Lex 

■K;*' Pcsnaque lata, trialo qua? nollet carmine quenquam 

. Describi^.” 1 ■ - ,-a; 

was one of the first acts # of the new goyernn^iit 
^ ; tfie. . dts . tlie Peloponnesian war and the 

ql^ the bmes forced np«n the Athenians. The prohibition of . 
hamm^ Vjftfe persons agamst whom r .the. play was levelled* jv^iehr ■' 
had feeSi me practice of the old poets, (Hor. Sat. 1. 4.j main* 
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tamed a shew of decency indeed, but did not at all qualify the 
virulence of the satire. Whether it was in consequence of this 
law, or that age had somewhat chastened the spirit of the poet, 
the Piutus of Aristophanes is the least exceptionable (though far 
from beii^imexceptionabfe) of all his productions. The subject 
is allegorical, end is equally happy ip desqgu.and execution. * As 
Addisonin the Spectator (No. 464.) has given an account of it, 
we avoid th<* charge of temerity, refer our readers to that 

mta&lihtiy. 

The version of this play is said to have been made by the au- 
thor of Tom Jones. It is without grace or spirit* or even the 
praise of correctness, of which any one may satisfy himself by a 
cursory collation with the original. The notes we think few 
will have stomach to peruse, though one has been found taste- 
less enough to republish them. A detail of the pitiful squab- 
bles of Madame Dacier and the hero of the Dunciad, (p. 146.) 
may have appeared to some a worthy commentary ou Aristopha- 
nes ; for our parts we ‘are of*opinion, that public morals and the 
rights of literature authorize us to expect, that under the pretext 
of trumpery annotations to Aristophanes, tl*e British press should 
not be polluted with an index of obscenity. (See pages 1 65, 216.) 
A judicious selection and correct version of the emendate Scholia 
on Aristophanes would be a work of considerable service to the 
students of antiquity; and if this task be too laborious, let the 
fu ture annotator (if this business of translation is to be prosecuted) 
take Mr* JJunster, whose labours we will next consider, as ilia 
guide* 

The play of the Frogs, for such is the title given to the piece 
from a ludicrous scene in which that amphibious fi&wfov y&vt>$ 
ravish our ears with the music of j3 peKeKexsg, xoag, was com- 

posed with a view of lowering Eunpides in the public esteem, by 
shewing Ids inferiority to iEschylus; and this is to be done by a 
solemn triar of their respective poetic talents, before the most 
equitable tribunal in the shades. The# plot of this play is not 
uniform. Aristophanes was prepared at any tune cheerfully" 
to sacrifice its unity and consistency for a sally of pleasantry.- It 
seems collateraUy to aim at a general satire of die dramati^writers 
of that time, whom the poet appears to compare to frogs, and 
their compositions to croak ings. : '• * 

Bacchus, in whose honour plays were exhibited m-OrjtOce, dis* 
gustedat the --wretched tragedies performed athis^ 
presentcdas descendiwgtoij ades to bring backhg^ddf^dt; Wup/ 
of Bacchus and voracityof 
Attic mirth; -The god of 
^&tot :opon die - ' stage^odver^ : wWr <; 

^^^pg.the Herculean club,jesting in a very contemptible way 
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wfththeslave Xantbias, who accompanies him in hid expedition, 
seated on tn iP} and weighed down under a heavy burthen* The 
object seems to have been to ridicule certain poets, who to please 
the lowest of the # rabble occupied the stage with such insipid 
drollery. Arrived at the door of HerciTles, Bacchus is made to ex* 
bibit terrors whiefi ijl become the h£ro whose uniform he wears* 
These, however, subside after the first congratulations had pass* 
ed. After some mutual banter, Bacchus acquaints his brother god 
with the object of his visit, which, he says, is to recover Euripides 
from the shades. This proves a favourable opportunity for the 
author to abuse some obnoxious poets, and Bacchus’s bad taste 
is exposed in the approbation he expresses of some faulty lines of 
Euripides. As*HercuJes had made so successful a visit to the 
shades, Bacchus solicits some directions for the conduct of his 
journey, as where might find good cheer and xopsif eXiyurron 
whence we may infer that the night accommodation of Greece was 
not much better than that to be found in the country of Cervantes* 
Hercules informs him that the short^gt passf ge is by hanging, hem- 
lock, or precipitation from the tow ers of the Caramicus ; but to all 
these Bacchus takes many exceptions, and begs an account of the 
way he had himself proceeded ; which, accordingly, Hercules de- 
tails in a style of mock solemnity, to ridicule the fictions of t hi 
poets and philosophers who had given so terrible an accouniof the 
other w orld. After their godslups had patted we are introduced 
to the most singular dramatis persona that ever appeared upon the 
stage ; — u dead man on his journey to the same place whither 
Bacchus was bound, bargaining for the carriage of Xanthias’s 
burthen ; a tolerable specimen of A ttic farce. At length Bacchiis 
and his attendant embark with Charon, and are each compelled to 
take an oar. The awkwardness of the god, and his rage at the 
vocal performers in the Styx, doubtless excited tl*e mirth of hb 
brother celestials among the audience. Having passed through 
the toils and perils of this gloomy navigation, die strangers are 
ushered into the presence of the 4>ands of the initiated. Per* 
hapjt in no part of his works has Aristophanes given us a finer 
specimen of his poetic talents. ? 

siflo adverse tyent had yet befallen our travellers, but Bacchus ; 
was now called upon to support the character lie had assumed, 
JEacus meets him, and mistaking him for Hercules, threatens bint / 
with vengeance for carry ing off Cerberus, and retires for assist* 
•anee. ^he heait o within him; he sees.no means of 

oscapebut by iudueing Xanthias, by promises of immunity fron^ 

W ith this Xanthiatt^ jkfter 
cimifdies, andwhilestruttingin his neWhoxiouiu> 
a message ishrought by a maid fiim Proserpme inviting Hercules 
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to partake of n diflichfe entertainment which her mistress Lad-pfc* 
pared. This the new Hercules prepares to do, and becomes imperi- 
ous in his turn ; but the thought of such l luscious fare waiting within 
determines Bacchus to brave all danger, and Xanthias is compelled 
to resume his menial statiofi . Scarcely is the resumption made when 
the news of Hercules’s arrival collects those* unhappy hostesses 
and purveyors of good tilings, whose lardfirs had suffered so much 
by Hercules’s former visit. The hope of speedy revenge wings 
die tongues of these thrifty housewife, their wrongs are enume- 
rated, and the slave maliciously inflames their fury* Bacchus 
tliiuks his condition more desperate than before, and himself, un- 
less lie can succeed in his former expedient of substitution, utterly 
undone. Xanthias is not now so easily pers-baded as before ; 
and it is not till after many caresses and promise^ that he submits 
to accept the perilous dignity. Invested agjyn with the lion's skin 
and armed with the ponderous club, he had scarcely time to re- 
ceive an exhortation from the chorus before JEacus returns. Here 
a most ludicrous sceife ensues: the metamorphosed slave haring 
been presented by his master for examination by torture, asserts 
his divinity. Xanthias charges liis with imposture, and proposes 
the discipline of flagellation as the test of their claims to celestial 
dignity, immortal natures being impassible. These candidates lbr 
the thong are accordingly subjected to its severity, and they- both 
make such ingenious excuses for the interjections it extorts* that 
the judge of hell for once is puzzled, and refers the matter to the 
decision of Pluto, whose province more properly he deems it to 
be to determine pretensions to divinity. 

This matter wo are to presume was soon settled within, as v>& 
next find /Eaeus and Xanthias discussing the merits of their mas- 
ters and the politics of the lower regions. The conversation is, 
however, interrupted by the high w ords between Euripides and 
iRschylus. The chorus introduces the contest by a very happy 
parody of the style of the two rival poets, which, considering the 
extreme-difficulty of the task} we think the translator has very 
creditably succeeding in preserving. After this preludial floqfish, 
the poets themselves, accompanied by Bacchus, apjiearupontbe 
stage. Euripides repr caches JEsehylus with \im affeeted and 
pompous manner of introducing the heroes of jiis pieces,; the 
turgid inflation of their language, and the extravagance of their 
thoughts. This JS.schylus retorts by 

poverty, and immoral character of those * 

the leading personages of his dramas. ait ex* 

ambition of 4;heir respective production*, fit as rao* 

^derator. To this iEschylus consents, first remftil&igthat the con- 
'■■ifesi was not on an equal footiiigSrMf 
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bard, survived me ; bis died with him, and he will avail himself of 
it. In this he alludes to the memorable decree made by the 
Athenians, that the tragedies of iEschylus should he performed 
after his death* Refore^the rivals enter the lists, the god advises 
an invocation of 1:he divinities whom they severally worship, 
which gives the poet an opportunity to aim a satirical stroke at 
the disciple of Socralet. 
jEschyius addresses Ceres : 

<c O Ceres ! thou that nourishest my soul, 

O make me worthy of thy mysteries !” 

But Euripides, hesitating, is pressed by Bacchus. 

** Now offer thou thy incense.— 

44 Eif rip. Pray excuse me ; — 

The gods I worship are of other kind. 

* £ BaccJi. God$ of thy o.vn, of some new coinage truly ? 

44 Eurip, Ev’nso. 

“ Bacch. At least prefer thy vows to them. 

* ( Eurip. Thou air that feedest me, <fcid giv’st my tongtie 
IPs pliancy! — and thou intelligence ! 

And ye sagacious powers o^peuetration ! 

Aid me, where'er I point my criticisms, 

To drag his various faults to public view.” 

The poets then recite different passages in their plays, and 
which each respectively criticise with much severity and acute-* 
ness; but these criticisms, though always pointed, and not un- 
frequently just, it would be tedious here to particularise. We 
.shall only extract some few passages in which iEschylus defends 
his plays from the objection of his adversary, that his subjects 
>vere extravagant, and his diction tumid and unnatural. 

44 Inform me, then, on what account it is 
The poet claims superior admiration? 

; . 44 Eurip . Genius and skill ; when they’re employed to make 

r Men better members of society. 

44 AZschyL But if, neglecting this, o’ th’ contrary. 

Thou hast the good and virtuous corrupted, 

Say what the punishment thou men test. ' 

’ - 44 Bacch. To go to hell, /twere wrong t* apply to him. 

^T/Eschyf. Consider how thou first receiv’dst them fVom me 
: Ii%statnre taU, in disposition noble, 
vrNot skulking from their duty, nor yet vers y d 
In market tneka,as now, nor. rogues, nor villains, 

> But breathing swords and spears and pl uming crests* 

Jlelmets and greaves, and arm’d with sevenfold souls. ^ 

, . ? f* Mtiripf :^ i ^fi'«piight'.'produce' more ' harin' than good.: 

Tbis-feliow ... v.'.kK-"* 

iitunynifii .talking .of has helmets. 
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Cotnedzes tfdmtopkiiftesi 

Eurtp. How road’st thou them so valiant ? By what 
means l * *■ ■*■''■■■' 


44 Baech. Inform us, £schylus; but tell it calmly. 

44 JE&chyL By making war the subject of my drama* 

■ Of which ,d pray ) # 

« JE&chyL The seven .chiefs ’gainst Thebes* 

Which no owe ever saw perform’d, bu| felt 

Himself inspir’d with military ardour. ^ . { 

44 Eurip. In this thou didst the state an injury, 

By giving warlike ardour io the Thebans ; 

Be therefore stripes thy only recompense. 

te JE&chyL ’Twas in your power to train yourselves iu arms, 
As well as they ; but you inclin’d not to them. — 

There, when my Persians I exhibited, •• 

1 taught the people ’gainst their enemies 
To burn for conquest, with consummate skill. 

Gracing that matchless work* * 

“ Bacch . ’Twas entertaining 
To hear the chords in such solemn strains 
Clapping their hands, evoke Darius* ghost. 

“ JE&chyL Such subjects best become the poet’s song.— 
Pluck we the colours of each ^en’rous bard. 

From the first dawn of poesy we i*nd 
Instruction ever was their end and aim. 

Orpheus the holy myst’ries and the guilt 
Of slaughter taught ; Musseus oracles 
And healing arts, Hesiod agriculture. 

Harvest, and seed time : the god -like Homer 
Whence gained he honour and superior fame. 

But that to noblest themes he tun’d his song. 

Heroic ardour, military skill, 

And ^11 the various use of arms V* 


The characters in the pieces of Euripides, he says, were faulty 
objects of imitation: this attack is attempted to be repelled, on 
the ground that they were not fictitious. 




44 Did I not paint that story as I found it ! «. 

. w JE&chyL E’en so ;— but surely it behoves a poet 
Rather to bide a tale of infamy, ■• ••.- " '-V 

Than to produce and publish it abroad « * m '■»*'* 

Children, indeed, are taught by schoolmasters; 

The poet is the riper youth’s preceptor. ;V : 

It therefore much behoves us that our dramas . 

Be so compos’d as to afford instruction.” v - 

Then follows an examination of the prologues. Euripides 
take* many quibbling and hypercritical exeepliesaafo the laDguage 
of his antagonist, which JEschylus ^ retortji to 

'sbiytji&i the prologues tf Euripides are.-so umfonnly andatrti- 
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ficially $otppQ$ed, that a concluding hemistich way to 

one of' any three lines, which shall both preserve the measure 
and sense of the passage* In this he most ludicrously succeeds ; 
but this scene, together Irith the next in the chomssei (thodgh 
most happily rendered by Mr. Dunste#), we must .pass; over, to 
give the trial by the* scales < ■ ♦ 

“ JEschyl. Now t9 the scales I'll bring film, . which alone 
Our merit in the drama shall determine, ^ 

And prove the weight of our expressions. . ? 

“ Bctcch. Come! ■ 

I’ll weigh the skill of these distinguished poets 
IVith the exactness qf a cheese-monger. 

• “Cnofcus. 

“ Genius and labour often join; 

By what's thif new ami strange design* 

The wildest folly e’er conceiv’d ? 

The tale PH swear I’d not believ’d 
If any one had told it me ; • 

, For so improbable ’twould seem. 

The whole a fiction I should deem 
Of merriment and pleasantry/ 

u Bacchus, ^schylus, Euripides, 

“ Bncch . Now stand ye round the scafes. 

“ JEschyL Behold me ready! . ‘ / 

" Bacck. Let each produce his verse; but be ye sdre 
Ye let not go the scales ’till I cry 6 cuckoo;* ‘ 

44 JEschyL We are prepar’d. . ■ ! 

44 Baccfu Approach the scales, and speak. ‘ ' 

44 Eurip. Ah J would toHeav’n the Argo ne’er had floivh.— • 

44 JEscnyL Y e fertile meads lav’d by Spereheus’ stream !— 

; ’ ** J&acrA. c Cuckoo J*— There, let them go. ,A£$chylus’ seals 
• * Outweighs the other much.- — . ... • ■ 

46 Eurip. How happens that ? 

44 Bacch. ’Tis/owing tb hisi putting in a river, 

, Moist’niag his words j as do the wool-stapiers, ’ 

Who w;et their wool to make it weigh the heavier ^ 

Thy ^rse but a Wying one, .> . , : 

- u , JEschyl*; Once more ; -v * : 

Let 'him prodvice a line .’gainst one of mine, i 
“ Bacck. Take 


4 t Eurip,Tm 
** Batch. Let tis hfear, 

Vfrt kJ>. Wfc: :■ ■ '1JS&L 
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• f ^ “ Burip. Persuasion f ; my verse most exceltefeti ; 

;• * ' ff# Bacth. Persuasion’ s a light word of trifling import % 

* Seek# then# another of superior weight# " ty-- 

Of strength and bulk to weigh tbeii>alance down. 

** Etmp* Where can I meet with suchli one? Where 
. Find it,? -, t .. ■!., *. > 

;;>, v Jf.^ocM.' ; .Achilles threw- two_aces^Bd:-a quatfdr. 

^Gome on.- There’s but one trial more remaining. , . 

I ; f <c Bur ip. Hfe right hand grasp’d a pond’ ro us iron 6peary— 

“ JEsc/ii/l. ‘ Chariot on chariot pil'd# and corpse on corpse.’— 

“ Bacck. Again he’s been too much for thee. 

49 Burip. How so ? - 

u Bacck. By throwing in two chariots and two corpses, 

A weight a hundred slaves could scarcely bear. 

u MschpL I’ve done with single verses ; but let him. 

Taking his wife and her Cephisopho, 

His children and books with him# get i # th’ scale . 

Two lines of mine shall weigh against them all.” 

Bacchus still wiSies to escape the invidious task of deciding 
the merits of two rival poets : but, being pressed by Pluto, he 
determines to abide by the amwer 4liey shall make to certain 
state questions : this enables him to insinuate some useful hints to 
the turbulent democracy of Athens. — -iEscliylus repeating the 
advice of Pericles to the Athenians to abandon Attica to the 
enemy, and to devoid themselves to the improvement of their navy 
and marine, and to distress the Lacedaemonians and their allies by 
frequent descents, at length receives the crown of victory, and 
with Bacchus reascends dias in luminis oras, the chorus chant- 
ing before him a composition from his own poetry. 

We think Mr. Dtmsier has proved himself, by his poetry and 
annotations, a worthy successor of Cumberland j and we hope 
he maybe induced to supply the desideratum of a complete 
version of die poet. We know of no one who can do ' it petter. 

In speaking of this and the other plays of Aristophaiies, we 
cannot withhold a remark# in which, perhaps, every one iWho^ 
notdead to moral impressions has anticipated us, namely^ihat 
gr indeed, must be the depravity of that people vvbo could 
delight in, or even tolerate a ridicule' upon that whioh is dear-est 
to virtuous men,— -the objects of their worship, the sanction* 
of their religion, and the authority of their nders, their t%ehaa$, 
and their priests. These were indiscriminately vibfied aud 
scoffed at, till all mo/al distinctions \vere lost iM Oiae OVerwhe4aj- , 
ing flood of scorn and banter. Some ingenious theorists ha#e ^ 
defended die drama as a school of moral instruction ; but what 
effect can they suppose it to have ^ ^^^ in that city ^vfeere 
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whose inhabitants felt it no shock to ; their sensibilities to ho 
called on to laugh at those images of sorrow, at which their 
tears had hardly ceased to flowv The tragedy of the Eumeuifics 
had assembled all thos#; terrible descriptions of a future -state, 
with which the idKime* imagination o£ iEschylus supplied him 
and the performance we know was exhibited with every territic 
accompaniment. Thi^sCene Aristophanes has travestied in his 
picture of the infernal regions: and Bacchus, whom, at these 
festivals, the Athenians pretended to worship, was made the 
laughing-stock of ever mechanic aiid rustic. XJjsobcdience 
(p. 72 .) and adultery fp. S3.) are justified by the example of 
Jupiter, and Phidippides urges the argument, afterwards so 
famous in the mouth of Terence’s Chenea, 


Ego homuncio hoc non fucerem. 

The inert deities ot Epicurus were surely greater blessings to 
society thau such contagious examples invested with the radi- 
ance of divinity. In the Pint us and Cloud* they are represented 
as descending to earth to implore a^contmuance of the sacrifices, 
lest a famine should be felt ir^ heaven. We have the story of 
Bel’s priests pilfering the offerings in a slightly altered form in 
the Plutiis (p. 2 1 4-). 

The attacks on public men were as indecent as the manner was 
pusillanimous. Euripides is incessantly reproached for the mean- 
ness of his parentage ; and the opprobrious and malicious treat 
mentof Cleon, however it may display the wit, does little credit 
to the disposition of our comic poet. But the exorbitance of 
such sarcastic drollery was, in some measure, its own remedy* 
“ The multitude laughed at the expence of Cleon (says Bar- 
thelemi),as in other pieces of the same author they had laughed 
at the expence of Hercules and Bacchus ; but when they left the 
theatre they ran to prostrate themselves before Bacchus, Hercules, 
and Cleon.” * 

The remaining play in this volume is the Birds, translated by 
ft member of one of the universities, iu what he calls a comico- 
prosaic style. Comic it may be for its rusticity and meanness, 
vftftd plrosfttc we#believe no ope will deny it to be, even to the 
; j extreme of baldness. We confess we cannot summon nerve 
enough to attempt an abstract of this play ; it has always been 
Considered the most tedious, as it is the longest of its author, 
‘^iit the English dreskit iiow> wears Teadgrs it irresistibly repute 
■ to be a member? of one of die 

'! ulmv&mtieB m it' W . ' .-tettt . j us-tice ■ ■ to that, to which he does 
belong^^ -it be known to which be does. His attic 

*. £• wwdt us,” “ tip you” u d«sh 

I> D ( l 
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it,' 99 “ I ani dished,” and others of this tribe are, We presume, 
the proper specimens of what he pleasantly calls his comico- 
prosaic style*- We shall detain* our readers no longer by our 
observations on the performance. really feel ourselves in 

low company. To decide upon the correctness of the version, 
we must leave to those wh® possess phlegm enough to compare 
it with the original throughout. Besides the spiritless and im- 
perfect representation of the author’s meaning, we think, few 
critics will allow file translator the raw merit of literal fidelity 
who will take the trouble of comparing the translation with the 
original through the four or five first pages. 

We shall conclude these very hasty strictures with expressing 
a hope that we may shortly be called upon to examine a version* 
of the plays of Aristophanes, still untranslated, including the 
Birds, by a member of the university to whom we can conscien- 
tiously offer the humble meed of our applafuse. 

e 


c 


Akt". XXIV. — The Geographical and Historical Dictionary 
of America and the West Indies , containing an entire Trans- 
lation of the Spanish Work of Colonel Don Antonio de Alcedo, 
Captain of the Royal Spanish Guards, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of History , with large Additions and Compilations 
from modern Voyages and Travels , and from original, and 
authentic Information . By G. A. Thompson, Esq. In five 
Vols. Printed for the Author, and published by James Car- 
penter, Bond-street. London. JS12* ' 

The revolutions of the 19th century, so frequent in occurrence 
and so vast in their consequences, are acknowledged to have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the most sanguine calculation. Which of 
our readers, when , we lately drew his attention to a partial con- 
sideration of the great changes taking place i$ the n^w world, 
had anticipated the great success of the avenger* of . oppressed 
liberty in the old? The sword which has been drawn ^gainst 
despotism seems to be drawn for the last time, atid>the cause of 
map appears at lengthy to be that in which the* 

■rjijets of mankind are sincerely engaged* ? ; 

In dus awful and interesting moment of 
again bestow a few pages of observation. 

Ameri^ay which, from the time of :(o .fM< Jiftgr 
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sent moment, has never presented an attitude so striking, or a 
character so worthy of attention. The progressive civilization 
of that vast continuity as involving the fate of so large a portion 
of the human species, is sufficient of itself to rivet our regard ; but 
the late revolution^ of the parent country have in a manner ap- 
proximated those distant realms, and made their politics a part of 
our own. Long before the artifice jpid perfidy of the French 
cabinet had succeeded in trepanning the royal family of Spain, 
Spanish America had been the object of its enterprising schemes. 
Had the navy of France been triumphant, neither the rights of 
nations, nor moral ties, would have restrained her from seizing on 
the riches and territories which invited her cupidity. But the 
noble and forbearing policy of the English cabinet, like the Christ- 
ian spirit which bear^ meekly and din es greatly, suffered the op- 
portunity of aggrandizement at the expence of honour and justice 
to pass unheeded, while her protecting arm was raised inUefence 
of the peace, the liberties, and the ^ppinAs of mankind. Spain 
exists but in her American possessions : England has at least 
negatively guaranteed them to ker. The Spanish hierarchy was 
threatened to be destroyed by the armies of France : England 
has spilt her best blood in protecting it from their outrage. This 
has been her honest and upright policy ; and whatever may be 
the impression it has made on the Spanish nation, it is of no 
small importance to thl maintenance of her national vigour, to 
rank high and stand clean' in her own estimation. Her sacrifice 
of treasure and life in the support of the Spanish monarchy will 
deserve something, her forbearance more ; because when it - 
overcomes the temptations of power, it is the most costly pre- 
sent which a nation has to bestow. In return for such forbeaiv 
ance, to find herself at the restoration of the monarch shut out 
from those colonies; from the very fields on which she has won 
these victories over herself, and raised such chaste memorials to 
her honour, would tend greatly to banish from the intercourse of 
nations those principles of faitness and justice which are as in- 
ciuii bent on man i n his collective and corporate as in his social and 
individual character. In South America we are sure her magna* 
ifimity must be felt and honoured, and will be remembered with 
admiration, when a temporary pressure and the influence of a. 
crisis shall Have ceased to dictate. 

■#' J The remarkable scantiness of connected information on Aitier 
rican statistics till within die lust twenty years every man hasia* 
iiiriOntbd wte has been sensible of the importance of tlie subject, 
^Oh&gTaiid attempt, indeed, was made in the year 1786, to weak 
* f hrot^ ^the' '-addpted by the Spanish government, of en- 
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veloping in mystery and darkness every thing that related to her 
trai^aijaniic possessions. f 

Whether the intention of Alcedo’s vvojjjc was not rightly 
understood, when he claimed and actually received so many 
important communications from that govenuAent on the subject 
lie \vas fllustratiiig, or the danger of promulgating such inform- 
ation was only distinctly felt after the publication of his book;; 
jge are not able fully to determine ; though, judging from cir- 
cumstance^ the latter seemed the more probable case, as the 
entire suppression of the work was enjoined almost as soon as it 
appeared: one thing is sure, that the literary world is much in- 
debted to the liberal and enlightened views of Alcedo. But for 
his exertions, sufficient information concerning those countries 
would still be 'wanting as a foundation foiyany such superstruc- 
ture as that projected by the translator ; and but for the 
solicitude with which the emissaries (if we may so call them) of 
the French government have investigated the resources of the 
Spanish colonies, he would not have been enabled to have pro- 
cured the new materials which were necessary for the perfection 
$ 0 d symmetry of the design. 

The plan of Alcedo’s dictionary was; it seems, to collect all 
the information relative to those countries down to the time of 
its appearance in the year 1786, and it appears to be the inten- 
tion of the present publication to add to it, in its English dress, 
whatever may have appeared worthy of being recorded since 
that period down to the present day. In its Spanish form it was 
Certainly not free from many gross errors, some original *, and 
others arising from the numerous political changes drat had taken 
place since die date of its publication: but it was still the best 
digest of whatever related to America, and constituted, ns We 
know', the vade-mecum of aii eminent character *fy all the objects 
of whpse life were invariably blended with the concerns of that 

continent; 

Alcedo was by birth an American, and had risen to the rank 
pf colonel in the Spanish guards when his bbok first tnadfc its 
appearance. We regret that we are not enabled to gather from 



Th^ original errors were almost alt geographical* Wm mw* t8form**k 
the Whole of the translation* has undergone the review of 
that it ?s to be hoped the English t work will, be rendered poi feet, in this respect, 
'learn also ^pm the advertisement, that Mr, A. Who Tska likewise e&rfect*! 
a^Wed to bis maps from the Dictionary as it issueclift^tn the prtis^is foitn 
'dtp*?* which will constitute en useful supplement wijclf., , ■ ■: 

Central. Miranda. 
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Jus, preface any cine to his own biography. It is an extremely 
modest production, and vyell calculated to disarm the critic of all 
superfluous severity. WIj know nothing of his military process, 
but of his industry %id perseverance ii* literary pursuits we have 
sufficient evidence* His dictionary was, as we have observed,,' 
published in 1 7 SO : he had been, according to his own statement, 
engaged in its compilation (luring a period of twenty years. 

When Joseph Buonaparte first entered Iftadrid, Alcedo de- 
clared himself, it is believed, without any reserve, a friend to 
the French party; and we have good reason for •thinking, that 
he is now enjoying a considerable confidential agency under the 
French government. The fact, if true (for we do not vouch for 
it), is of importance, as it makes for the authenticity of his work * 
more than any encomium that we might be inclined to bestow 
upon it But, if oifl* opinion might be offered on the subject, 
we should say, that he was of all men the most likely to ingra- 
tiate himself with the French cabinet, because of all men the 
best enabled from his industry and experience to give the fullest 
and most authentic information. The talent and industry mani- 
fested in the execution of his # design were likely to have ex- 
hibited themselves to greater advantage in any country than in 
Spain, and the intriguing and watchful policy of France was 
early in discovering an engine so calculated to scatter the seeds 
of revolution over the soil of America. 

To say nothing of the morals of those characters who set up 
the complicated machinery of the French revolution, or of those 
who have since directed its application with such pernicious suc- 
cess, it is pretty generally acknowledged tliat they have, with few 
exceptions, been men of very industrious habits and leading 
abilities; and who, probably not finding a field for fair am! 
honourable exertion, have under the flimsy and audacious pre- 
texts of rescuing mankind from slavery, and breaking the chains 
* of tyranny and superstition, made war against the principles of 
ynoraljty, society, and humanity, the happiness of this world and 
the. hopes of futurity. 

We cannot be the friend of Alcedo if Alcedo was the friend 
of this detestable system. Let him, however, have the benefit 
of the palliation as far as it may extend, arising from his expe- 
rience of the mis-govemment of Spain .under its former rulers, 
*trod of whose ill-treatment he may have had just reason to com- 

. ■- ■ - ; ; 

ft has been the ardent wish pf Buonaparte to reyblu- 
tioGLue the Spanish colonies of America, or, in oi&fr wbrds^ to 
bring them wider his own system, we have seen enough to con- 
vince us. Let* us consider some of the steps he has already 
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taken tow ards the execution of his project. If we take: * topo* 
graphical survey of the country, Ve can find no' part of it Which 
(if not previously known and explored)^ias not been statistically 
examined,.; marked, measured, and probably designated ? by 
J?renc&itteh. We may be ‘assured the ten years residence of 
AzsiVa jii the provinces <pf La Plata and Paraguay was not an 
olrject bf indifference to the ruler of France .-^-Deports, who 
Sa^jgiven us a description of the whole of the northern coast of 
$outh America, (that part indisputabty the fittest for invasion 
by an European enemy,) was confessedly the er-agent of the 
French government; nor is it ungenerous to suppose that even 
the Baron de Humboldt, with all his scientific, enthusiasm, had 
'somewhat qualified and medicated his philosophical energy 
with the seductive expedients of mere political speculation, in 
Che task he so well executed in his statistical accounts of the 
kingdom of Mexico and Nueva Espaiia. The circumstances of 
the viceroyalty of Peru were less a matter of secrecy than were 
those either of La Plata, Venezuela, or Mexico ; they were in- 
deed constantly circulated in tliejVeriodical work called the Pe- 
ruvian Mercury (Mercuric Pennine). If, then, we include the 
captainship-general and presidency of Chili, the history of 
which has been perspicuously and fully given by Molina, we 
cannot help percei ving the nature of the resources with which the 
busy policy of the trench ministry have furnished themselves: 
against the moment when it may suit their convenience to throw 
ufi the mask, and to turn the sword, yet reeking with the blood 
of the European, against the American Spaniard. One would 
wish, for the cause of humanity, that the deluded people of 
would begin to look steadily at their own interests ; that 
they would remember how precarious is their existence without 
the support of their transatlantic possessions ; and would in good 
time understand that such support, in the present circumstances 
of the : globe, can only be secured by admitting them to a full ■ 
partnership in those rights and liberties, and moral improve- 
Hjentsyfor which they themselves ate contending; by feeling a 
jmtenml interest in their general improvement, spitd by jesolying 
to concede to them those privileges of commerce, whichmusl 
be tfye first great step in this generous and politic revolution, ; 

We lament to confess, however, that we are not sanguine on 
' tte bea<l. Wc do not yet discern the approach towards t|iis 
; emerged policy. We feel even ourselves to be Us yet toomueh • 
t: a subject of jealpusy to old Spain, to think of bef delaying a ge- 
bus confidence to Wards her own dependencies in America, ;>Mie 
U'ould not resign herself to the suffocating' embraces of Frauce, 
JbOt she may resign herself to the influence of a foolish and dis- 
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oa&d stppreheusipn of her ‘..safety and integrity, : 
on wljirfi; experience and comufon sense ought long t agif>i(o) : huv^ 
taught her to place a frank and noble reliance. Had the i 

cabmet been less £ice ip its feelings, or had an immediate -ayd 
stilish interest beep its object, she wopui assuredly have coalesced 
with the American patriots rather than with the old government 
of Spain. Had Spain gained w isdom by experience, and know u 
how to estimate national character, the foHbwing are the plain 
and manly terms in which she might have expressed herself to- 
wards this country. 

The Spanish government is aware of the difficulties which 
threaten her onfall sides, at home and abroad. A foreign de- 
spot, having by treachery ensnared the person of her sovereign, 
would place his brother, a vassal usurper, upon her throne. 
The revolutionary spirit manifest in her colonies is too glaring 
to he concealed: tiiey seem but to wait the assistance of some 
ordinary power to be disunited for ever f^om her control. She 
thanks .England for the assistance she so generously proffers, 
and she accepts it with counter-emotions of kindness and good- 
will. The expences of the Warfare in which she is about to 
engage will be great; hut Spain is, in her colonies, the natural 
producer of nearly six-sevenths of all the valuable metals in cir- 
culation in Europe*. She is not unacquainted with the nature 
of the dissatisfactions prevailing in those interesting regions, and 
which for the few last years have contributed to lessen the pro- 
duce of her mines; hut she will adopt the readiest and most li- 
beral methods to allay them; and she will lay open to- the.com- 

* M. M. de Montgahlard, in Ms pamphlet (p. (53) on the situation of Great 
Britain in 1S1I, observes, “ It is gene rally admitted by great writers, that all 
the a pec ie, whether gold or silver, in circulation throughout the various states 
of Europe towards the end of the last century, may be estimated at about 
^O,OO0,OOQ(.; . we do not speak of articles manufactured from gold or silver, for 
the purposes of luxury, Whether civil or religions. The quantity of Ait tabic 
money increases annually in Europe, in the proportion of from one and a quar- 
ter to o ije and a hajfptr cent. About one-seventh part of this quantity is fur- 
nished by the mines of. Russia and Germany: the other six-sevenths are sup- 
plied by mine* of South America. But a part of this wealth imported from 
• America is not struck into coin ; it w reserved for the wants of luxury : this por- 
tion js mote than a fourth, and nearly a third of the weight so imported. 

; phe best received opinions of the best informed writers, Smith, Davenant, 
jSfcgginaij Georg i, CampomariesV &c. are that the quantity of bullion annually de- 
1 ‘ived from America arid in circulation iq Europe amounts to about, (J^ree millions 
and a hnlf sterling. But this might 'be tripled op quadrupled with little exertion 
/ and at a v Ui&ing expence, There are hundreds of mines which we read of hi the 
Sictidiiary under our review, the working of which is stopped, because tfccyare 
or filled with water*— that is tosav, fchjch want in all proba^&itythe 
of an online of a s tcn or twenty bdrse power. , ; . 
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Wierekl enterprise of Great Britain (witli proper lajiitatiotas for 
ttee security of her government In America and at hoipe,) the 
treasures which, by any improved mdhod of engineering, or 
otherwise, those mines ma^y be made to prodtfbe *, and which in 
the present condition of the circulating media might so mate- 
rially assist the common cause. She further proposes that com- 
missioners, on the part of each country, be immediately em- 
ployed in drawing Sip a tariff of laws and regulations for the 
establishment of a commercial intercourse most beneficial to 
the parties concerned, and to the exclusion of such as are not 
friendly to, or in alliance with them f. 

If such language had been held out and a,cted upon, what 
might not now be the situation of Spain? We call her policy 
niggardly and short-sighted ; because she never could have ex- 
pected to succeed against the common en&ny hut through the 
commensurate aggrandisement of Britain, and shopld, therefore, 
have contributed all ii^her power to the common cause. She 
has, however, in no one instance met her with that open-hearted 
and dignified confidence she deserved. The honour and good 
faith of Britain will not allow hei* to infringe her compact with 
Spain, however expensive die has found it; but we tremble for 


• The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech on the bullion 
question on the 13th May, 1811, seemed to have anticipated (p. 204,) somp 
measure of this nature. u In considering (says Mr. N. Vansittart) difficulties 
in which the (post prominent feature is the scarcity and want of the precious 
metals, it is natural to look for relief to the countries of which the precious me- 
tals are the native produce. The accounts which reach the public of the state jpf 
the Spanish colonies are too uncertain and contradictory to enable us to form 
any distinct judgment of their real situation ; and 1 can, therefore, only hint tp 
general terms to the members of the government, the propriety of enquiring, 
whether, in the way of loan, or some other mode, a supply of bullion may not be 
obtained from Mexico, or some other part of America. The Spanish government 
would be bound by the strongest motives of interest as well as gratitude to land 
all the assistance in its power to the execution of such a plan.; and its applica- 
tion might he exclusively directed, as indeed it would naturally be destined, tQ 
the support of the war in the Peninsula.” 

f The steps taken to promote a recon dilation between Spain and her eoldhier 
were perhaps thought necessary forerunners to -the adoption of our proposed 
*' system of trade. That the disturbances should be first amicably settled me do 
not dispute, but we doubt whether, $ veil upon the treaty of Sefille, our interfere 
cnee as mediators in the charmer in which it was conducted was judicious. It 
appeared *6 ns that the appointment of the English commissioners vrorim ' ! §crV# 
(such was, then, tb tjusi pride mad jealousy of the Spaniards,) only to widen thie 
breach. And,, indeed, what should we think if Spain were to appoint a <8>nini^ 
f siop with this title }.'** Commissioners appointed to go out to.the #a*t Indict* 
mediate between them and the mother country respecting 4 new mode qf go- 
vernment, and also to takc into cimsidcratiou certain articles’ relative to the re-J 
; ; newel of the company's charter.** What woixld the merchaata bf headenhalU 
sgy^to"tMi>' and yet the offer would be as kind as that of ke English govern* 
JPpfcto Uu^-merohants^iCadls;-.;.,- . , 
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that power when we consider the vacillation and the coldness of 
her measures. Unless her colonies be preserved to her by the 
assistance of her ally, she must eventually lose them : when was 
assistance ever effectual without the hearty co-operation of the 
party protected ? * • < 

A vast flood of light fias been thrown in upon us by the inder 
fatigable exertion and research of the French authors. In cast-* 
our eyes over the three quarto volumes 8f Mr. Thomson’s 
translation, already published, we find a large quantity of in- 
formation borrowed from those sources, with the advantage of 
being much compressed as to bulk, and methodized as to ar- 
rangement. We might produce many extracts of Depons* Ca- 
niccas, translations of whicli are given iu this Dictionary, if our 
time and room would have allowed us. 

To give, however, some idea of the value of Depons* re- 
searches in the eyes of the French government, we will lay be- 
fore the reader the following specimen. • 

• 

“ Index to additional information concerning Guavana. 

4t Portuguese , French , Dutch , and Spanish divisions . — 2 . Importance 
(f Guay ana. — 3. Extent and population , — 4*. Political intercourse 
between the Dutch of Surinam and the Spanish of Guay an a, Sfc. 

** 2. Importance of Guaijana, — It is difficult to find, throughout 
al! the Spanish dominions, a settlement so favoured by nature and 
so little valued as Guayana. Its extent:, which is estimated at one 
thousand leagues circumference, gives it the importance of an em- 
pire. The soil is so fertile that it would yield more produce than 
has been ever reaped from the whole of the other Spanish settle- 
ments. The rivers, which are received into the Orinoco in its course 
of five hundred leagues, and which exceed the number of three 
hundred, are so many canals, which would carry to Guayana tine 
riches which they themselves have contributed to obtain from the 
earth. The Orinoco, which crosses it, and which is the post by 
•which an enemy can penetrate into Venezuela , Darinas , and Sa?ita 
H can be defended only hu Guay and t which is consequently the 
bulwark of the provinces which she alone can guarantee. 

4 < It might well be asked, why a country, wbicb industry would 
prefer all qf hers, is a desert? — and why such advantages for a 
military position have not hitherto more engaged the attention of 
goy ftnxmentl To the first of these two questions it may be replied, 
that the Spanish population in America possessing a ■ hundred 
times as much ground as they can cultivate, have no inducement to 
tn quest of more* The Spaniard is a stranger to ;that 
insatiable ambition that cannot be satisfied but by the sweat of th e 
bipv? ; but t on the contrary , quickly attaches himself to thejplape, 
Whether good orbadr where late has placed him ; nor consent 
to abandon the spot where he has procured himself ease, and formed 
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connections, to run after comfort which can be procured only by 
fatigue, the very idea of which ft* enough to terrify 
second questiqo. can scarcely be answerer but by adverting to the 
considerable exjpence that the fortifications and garrisons of Guayana. 
would occasion, unless the government should rely on the difficulty 
and danger of the navigation* of the Orinoco, tKat lio nation would 
undertake the conquest of so forlorn a country, which is defended 
by its miseries bettej than it could be by arms. 

“ § 3. Extent and population . — Spanish Guay ana, from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to the Portuguese boundaries, occupies a space of 
more than four hundred leagues. Its breadth, in the first eighty 
leagues to the east, is not more than thirty leagues towards the 
south, where it is bounded by the Dutch settlements, but after- 
wards the breadth increases to more than one hundred and fifty 
leagues. — Over this immense surface there are but 34,000 inhabit- 
ants of every condition and colour, of which 19,435 are Indians 
under the conduct of missionaries, 657 5 are in the capital, and the 
remaining 8000 are in t lie villages. The population is thickest 
from the distance of fifty leagues fro 14 the sea to one hundred and 
thirty leagues up the Orinoco. 4 * 

“ $ 4. Political intercourse between the Dutch of Surinam and the 
Spanish (f Guayana 3 <fyr. — The Dutch have been thought to be 
much more vigilant and solicitous about the protection of their 
settlements in this quarter than the Spaniards; for the latter have 
no advanced posts on the frontiers of the former, whilst the Dutch 
have on the coast a body of guards, and occupy a fort called the 
Old Castle 1 , at the junction of the river Mazur ini with the Esequibo ; 
they also keep an advanced guard of twenty- five men upon the 
river Cuijuni. By means of these precautions, they are not only 
respected on their ow n territory, but they over-run with safety all 
the neighbouring Spanish possessions. They remove their limits 
whenever their interest invites them, and maintain their usurpation 
by force. The natural result of this is, that the Spaniards 5 and 
Dutch live at Guayana not like very good neighbours. They re-* 
p roach each other with injuries, some of which are very serious. The 
Spaniards pretend that the Dutch Constantly encroach upon th$t# 
territory, and respect no limits ; that they destroy the Spanish 
trade to Guayana, by the contraband goods they introduce ; that 
they continually excite the Coribes against them, and prevent their 
subjection by the advice they give them, and the aftps with which 
they fiirnish them. The Dutch, on their part, impute 
niards the desertion of their slaves, "who meet at Guayana with g 
hospitable reception, with their liberty and the ‘ ■prbttc&jjjj %£ fjU* 
government. It is true, that the Spaniards haye^ftir 
protected, more from a principle of vengeafre# tbab- or^omamtyl 
all the, slaves of Surinam who have sought an asylum among them, 
^hey have even peopled with these fugitives twi v * try; considerable 
Tjli|i|ges upon the banks pf theCauca, where likewise 
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the Indians \y|jo are forced by the Coribes to fly from the slavery of 
the Dutch.” ‘ v - s 

respecting Mexico we find a newly 
methodized arrangemen^of the work of Humboldt. The con- 
densed mass of information respecting the head seat of govern* 
ment of the Spanish colonies, and .the statistical detail of its 
powers and resources, is what here principally merits attention.:, 
But We must not suppose that the Spanish possessions form 
the only part of the American Dictionary yhich give it a claim 
io 'pur. notice, although present circumstances naturally attract 
our principal attention to thijs part of the work. The informa- 
tion on Canada is even more elaborate and diffuse than that of 
some of the Spapisli 'colonies already quoted. In fact, the his- 
tory of our own possessions in North America, together with an 
account of their productions, no less interesting to the merchant 
than to the statesman, is brought down to the present day, as far 
as we can judge, by authorities and from sources of information 
by ho means of general access. The history and geography of 
the United States is evidently corrected and enlarged by the in- 
corporation of almost the whole of the information contained in 
Morse. We could wish to liafe subjoined some extracts to shew 
the exactness with which the imports and exports of the W est 
India islands have been arranged, especially as we are informed 
by the author in his advertisement, that they were made out by 
authority; but these, together with a minute consideration of 
many other parts of this voluminous production, we must, for 
want of room, refer to some future occasion. Scattered over 
the voluminous mass, we have observed inaccuracies of language 
and inelegancies of style,— some articles extended beyoud aH 
reasonable length, and others of such crippled disproportions as 
not merely to be destructive of symmetry, but to produce ainriap* 

pearance of mutilation. 

What appears to be peculiar in Mr, Thompson’s method, 
that in treating of the several kingdoms and governments of the 
new world, he has scarcely, iu any instance, save in some of 
the British West India islands, followed an uniform plan of de- 
lineation. He, nevertheless, appears to shew in most cases a 
great fastidiousness in his method of arranging bis information 
ffptn die numerous authors from whpm he may have derived it*, 
and iu many cases where he might have saved himself much 
labour by translating verbatim aud in continuation, he has thought 
5 hi the existing ^arrangement, fend to serve up his -eeme 

iBunications after his. qyKi fashion and fancy. We must rifit 
call han a poacher, for he seiaes with what we shoulddenemi- 
nuie unblushing eflNntery, and witlioht siny appearance df re- 
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morse or compunction, as well on foreign as domestic piiblica- 
'tibbs,— ^complacently' lnafces us^ of them whenever he thinks it 
expedient, as if they had been written jpolely and expressly vrith 
a view to his assistance; and seems to 1 feel himself as safe and 
protected in his avocations as a waterman bearing the badge bf 
some fire-office in the presence of a press-ga»g. He says, htriv- 
ever, u I shall riot fail, in justice to those writers to whom l 
am so much indebted, to give, in the preface, a list of my 
authorities, as well as of the’orighial documents to which I may 
have had access/**- — An avowal, by the by, w ith which if those 
writers be satisfied, it is not for us to be offended. 


Art XXV . — Christian Morals . By Hannah More. London : 

Printed for T* CucbH and W. Davies. J S 13. 

A. solemn subject and a beater? path have but little attrac- 
tions for the general reader. We have been corrected, admo- 
nished, lectured, reproved, a ud exhorted in so many ways; in- 
genuity has exhausted itself through so many channels in dif- 
fusing the precepts of virtue, and the lessons of Christian piety ; 
and, after all, the Scriptures themselves so abound in persuasives 
to whatever is comprehended under the catholic appellation of 
charity* that we cannot, without a weariness which we feel re- 
morse in avowing, listen to the dull propounded of undeniable 
tapths many thousand years old, and many thousand times re- 
pealed. When things are in this state, nothing is more ardently 
to be desired than that these topics should fall into the hands of 
a real genius, capable of renewing their graces and attractions 
by immersing them afresh in the colours of heaven. Fortins 
task. .More has shewn herself to be the person of 

all tJ*e vvritera of the present time best fitted and accomplished. 
If we are judged tp be extreme in this eulogy, jve de^jre to be 
informed where there is awtlier instance of a writer, who, pw>- 
ducmg /ainiost year after year volumes entirely devoted to the 
recommendation and illustration of Christian morality^has yet 
contrived to command an increasing attention froan the puMfe.t 
Whenever she waves her wand, the vhwfcrs ai'e ievfelled; lyhich 
protect folly and impiety from the invasion of truth, and an en- 
trance is opened -:fdi^.reHgi<m into she is, at 

least, sure- to astonish the natives ; and may, pneribly, give a new 
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impulse towards inquiry and discovery. To a ladythat, at an ad- 
vanced age, can do this at her pleasure, we most willingly offer 
our humble tribute of admiration. 

The title of the voltSInes now before us does not, insub- 
stanee,differ front* that of her last work ; but if, by varying her 
phraser to express >the same thing* *she can deceive herself into 
writingagaiw and again upon the same subject, and cheat the light* 
ipiuded into reading her again and again for fashion-sake, we 
care Oct; how often the pious fraud* is practised. It seems pro* 
habie that, had she the life of a patriarch* she could, without ex- 
hausting herself, mark each year of her existence with some fresh 
expansion and decoration of Christian verity and duty. 

In a former ^lumber * we have entered very fully into the 
merits of Mrs, More’s work on “ Practical Piety/’ and we then 
thought it seasonable to introduce some observations upon the 
flippant censures wifh which some of us reviewers, under the ap- 
pearance of sober criticism, had thought fit to arraign her senti- 
ments and her judgment, and the character of her piety. We 
doubted, at that time, whether it vflas sufficiently complimentary 
to this lady, to enter into any thing like a defence of her against 
persons who betrayed, in every line, their ignorance of the subject 
of which they were treating. It would be almost ridiculous to 
enter any more, into u vindication of one whom nothing but the 
envy of her talents, and insensibility to her worth, has ever ex- 
posed to obloquy. Her works, which will live as long as litera- 
ture lasts, are in array, to defend every tenet of her religion, and 
every maxim of her morality against misrepresentation, mistake, 
or perversion; and, perhaps, there never was an author who 
stood less in need of comment, and less in dread of criticism. 
The real truth is, and we trust we shall have some credit for the 
Confession, that Mrs. More may smile at all that any of lia re- 
viewers may say either for or against her. Declining as sheis in 
age, and probably feeble in frame from frequent attacks of indispo- 
jsition, Were she yet in a frolic of intellectual supremacy to assUnie 
die office of reviewer, her vigorous pen woulc^soon thin our ranks* 
and send one half of us starving to our desks and counters and 
pulpits ior support; which, to carry our candour a step further, 
rpight not be .much amiss, all things considered. If any thing 
like this should ever happen, if the 1 sacred duty of insurrec- 
tion/ when conducted byfsueh a leader, should prove too strong 
fox ^tn' u^urped authorrty, we venture to hope that our early 
anticipation of it wll prove our protection ; and^that in the ife* 
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i^ltttionary convulsion of the critical empire, those may be the 

^beesi - 1 tftajrioNiidl?^ valiant 
- old ] &dh's/ , ' ; former 

_ blood s|>ann^ ncitliei* .sex’*'iii^!,age:m: 

’ the day3 of-|l^ir sanguinary pro^wrii^v-^.^b 
&viy% \\yh i^esnme to expect, ifo&M a«y Q&j&cse ; jtyi^nts 
be.-||>p^^ V r3^iong. to .a professioti of .peace ^ and : 
haye notitle to mercy, on that account*. . . . -.A .., . r S-V 
& -We shall comprise what we have to say upon this, work on 
^ Christian Morals” in a very few words. It is, at least, equal 
to th e former work on ^ Practical Piety,” (Of which we gave a 
very detailed opinion in our second number,) in sprightlinfess, 
e : aSei ; and vigour of writing, and, to speak in, the language of 
some of bur sage newspaper-editors, * vve are very happy to ob- 
serve that our suggestions and hints have been atlonded to in 
respect to the style which we ventured tef accuse of being re- 
dundant in metaphor. The present work is greatly purer in 
that respect, especial!) 7 the second volume, which is so thickly 
sown with spirited, acute, Uiid wise observation, that we are 
really puzzled in the selection of extracts. What we are able 
to produce by way of specimen vvdJ be much less than the in- 
terests of' our readers Require, and we have only to lament that 
<jur room will not allow us to enrich this article as we could 
wfsh; We will, however, give ltd more of oiinefees , that flip 
read^ niay have more of the author. If any have ever imput<*d 
spirit of intolerance fo, this excellent lady, we con* 
jti|e tb'em tp read and study with an earnestness of attention, 

are. greeted . to bring to the sacred { 

^fejf we tvcre to pursue prejudice through all it* infinite variety** 
vvi'SHAlcl' ncvetdiive d<»^" wiih ■ the! mevhaustihle sulyject. v Ob- 
seffaiioh* presents to ius followers of truth of a very different cast, 
though their uniform object be the same. These persons, while * 
they sometimes seek her temple by different paths, are yetoftener ! 
kept ttidepf each other- by words than by. things. Whatever, i 
deed, be thesepahrting principle, prejudice is always carried to itsl* 
gr&tiek height by’ the i mpatience of the. too fiery on the ope hand, * 
and tht ^onfentpt of the .too frigid on the other, put both, as we ; 
nhsejrvfcd, maintain their distahce mofe'by certain leadip^tefrns by 
wbi^h each is fond- 1o ■be disdriminated^ and by ait intot^nsttice iri 
each fo the terms adopted other, than by ^n J ifcdiipal di- 
stinction which might fairly keep ft em asunder. -?!Ndw ‘*v£ : dQ,upt * 
wi&h them to relinquish the iiW pf their peculjufsfe^ * 

they eftJ|^ : do, of sftiitiM designate .to their. rppmt-’^ 

‘aitt^S^pS&ters of rftfefiph. The Christian ii%Hher^hriuk,,^ 

fe^TiIspwn st rong’hofd, niOr treat with r^pnitji^ disdain Ui«u -wl^o 
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Sppea&s eatn*esi in, hia approaches towanls.it, thougb b^ has uot 
Sis ^yet^Vjth.^ojlglv ^spaje prejycli^e tf education, so u gh t it in a d i reel 
way. TH^re are many t^rms, such as Jaitk and grace, and others 
which might be ipentioned, which subject the more advanced 
OiYistmh to 6ie imputation of enthasidlim and the charge of baht* 
r t$ iese, however, arc words which are the sigus of things on which 
his eternal hopes depend, and he uses them, even though he may 
sometimes do it unseasonably* yet not as the Shibboleth of a pro** 
Session, but because there are no others exactly equivalent to ttieir 
respective meanings** In fact, if he did not use them when occa- 
sion calls f he would be deserting his colours, and be making a com* 
promise, to the ruin of his conscience. 

4 4 But let him not in return tall too heavily on what are, to hie. 
ear, the obnoxiouS terms of his adversary. Let him not be so for- 
ward to consider the terms virtue and rectitude as implying heresies 
that must be hewn down without mercy ; as substantives which 
must never find a place in the Christian’s lexicon. They are not 
oilly very innocent but very excellent words, if he who utters them 
only means to express, by virtue, those good* works which are the 
fruits of a right faith; and by rectitiltie, that unbending principle 
of equity and justice which designates the confirmed Christian. 
The abuse of these terras may, fnueed, make the adversary a little 
afraid of using them, as the unnecessary multiplication of ordinary 
cases in which the more scriptural terms are pressed into the ser- 
vice, may make the less advanced Christian unreasonably shy of 
obtruding them. 

* c JBttt why must we vilify in others what we are cautious of using 
ourselves in order to magnify what we chuseto adopt ? We should 
rather be glad that those who somewhat differ from us, come so 
near as they do ; that they are more religious than we 
that if they are in error, they are not in hostility ; or if seemingly 
averse, it is more to the too indiscriminate and light use of the^p- 
ponent's terms, than to the sober reception of the truths thOy:;|^mr.. 
vey . Let us be glad, even at the worst, to see opposition ipitigaiedf 
differences brought into a narrower compass* Let us not encounter 
as leaders of hostile aynaies, but try vflwicqnhet done by pe|ot^- 
tioh, though hev€*r, of course, jfey concession in essentials. If the 
tehns virtue and rectitude are used Jo ,ttif Exclusion of faith and 
grace, or as substitutes for thein,it ; nifty ofifbrd an opening, for me 
pious advocate to shew the diffe^enc^ principle and U9 

consequence, the root and its produce. He shdala charitably re- 
member^ tbat it isonethipg fo? an hjonest enquireftto cbme short of 
triithi. end' another for a ^ wide or iti It 

is one thing to err th rough mistake or ;Umi dity, and another^d , 
offend through wilfuln*fts andpreeumptidn. If .ge 

of the former class, only dedcrent and not malignant, hemftybe 
. brought ' £o , -fojejkbia.'-. dejfifci ■ '-apd 1 ,W;dften ’’'■in 3ft 

wen; t# 

him right ns fliriaa he goes, but that he dotes not go to the bottom* 
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if. fee professes ‘ to deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts,' flits ii 
sift small step. He may still require to be convinced that it Vs 4 by 
the grace of God teaching him.’ Here jhe two ideas expressed by 
your term of grace, and his of virtue, are IgOught into united 
action, with this differences or, if you please, with Avia agreement i 
that yours being the cause, and his the effect* the Christian Cha- 
racter attains its consummation between you. You must, however, 
endeavour to convince him, that though the greater includes the 
less, the reverse cannot be true; that faith and grace in the Christian 
sense involve virtue and rectitude ; but virtue and rectitude, in the 
philosophical sense, desire to be excused from any connection with 
faith and grace. But the offence taken at terms creates hostility at 
the outset, blocks up the avenues to each other’s heart, and leads 
men to be so filled with the things in which the$ differ, as to keep 
them in the dark as to the things in which they agree. 

“ The more strict disputant w ill, perhaps, continue to insist that 
wo such terms as virtue and rectitude are to be found in any Evan- 
gelist. Granted. — Neither do we find there some other solemn 
words expressive of the most awful verities of our religion. The 
holy Trinity and the satisfatiiun made by the death of Christ, are 
wot, I believe, in any part of the New Testament, expressed by 
these terms, which were first used' some ages after in the Byzantine 
church. But can it be said that the things themselves are not 
to be found there ? They are not only conspicuous in every part 
of the gospel, but make up the sum and substance of what it 
beaches. 

** While each disputant, then, contends for his Own phrases, let 
not the one suspect that grace and faith are the watch -words of en- 
thusiasm.; nor the other conclude that infidelity skulks behind 
virtue,* and pagan pride belli ud rectitude. St. Paul expressly ex- 
horts his converts to 4 add to their faith virtue,’ and if the inverted 
tfijU notion was never given, it was not because faith was unneces- 
sary where virtue previously existed, but because virtue* Christfan 
.virtue, never could have existed at all without previous faith. In 
enjoi fifing virtue, the apostle, upon his oyrn uniform principle,' stip- 
to bealreaay in possession of faith ; this he ever 
cbiiwdiert 1 the. essential substance, virtue the inseparable appendage. 
Thus the divine ^preach^r on the Mount, in. his prohibition Of an ny- 
• pocSSticid butsi.de, 'does not’kav, give alms, fast, pray ; he ^nclud^A 
. that his follower^, were already in the practice o£ those duties, and 
bii this, conviction grounded his cautionary exhortation, tti Mn thou 
doest aims, wheti thou pmjtest, 'ktihift thou fastest. : He tsin^%tbem 
to avoid all ostentation in dirties, to which he alluded sS uiri-atly 
, established. Be it observed— by the* Saviour himself rio attribute 
-W ; efirioi «ed . or commanded as faith, Hw previous 

ingestion to those. wuo resorted to him to be cured, was not if they 
Had virtue, b&t'fhtffo j , but never let it Be forgotten, that as sooii as 
|5l0he cfdre wns performed/ tbe man of faith'Was enjoined, as the 
If wrest evidence -of his virtue, to sin no more" 
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We confess we never heard the true practical and pervasive 
operation of religion more juxtly, and more discrimiuatively, 
qet forth than iii the beautiful extract to which we again im* 
plore the attention of our readers of every class and denomina- 
tion, of every age, in nd of either sex, for it speaks to all in words 
above: rubies in their price and lustre. 

Propriety and order, virtues in themselves, obtain for them the 
reputation of still higher virtues; all that appears is so amiable, that 
the world readily gives them credit for qualities which are supposed 
to he behind, and are only prevented by diffidence from appearing. 
They carry on with each other an intercourse of reciprocal, but 
measured flattery ; this serves to promote kindness to each other* 
and esteem fpr thq*nselves. Self-complacency is rather kept out of 
sight by the delicacy of good- breeding, than subdued* by religious 
conviction. They are rather governed by certain of the more sober 
worldly maxims, than by the strictness of Christian discipline. 
Though they fear sin, and avoid it, yet it is to be suspected they 
must carefully avoid those faults which are most disreputable, and 
that its impropriety has its full sha^e with Its turpitude in theif 
abhorrence. 

“ As to religion, they rather rgspect than love it. They seem to 
intimate, that there is something of irreverence in any familiarity 
with the subject, and place it at an awful distance, as a thing whose 
mysterious grandeur would be diminished by a too near approach. 
Another reason why they consider religion rather as au object of 
veneration than affection, is because they erroneously conceive it to 
foe an enemy to innocent pleasure- 

“ If they are not perfectly good Christians, it. is not because they 
are good Jews, for they do not ‘ talk of the words’ which where 
commanded under that dispensation, when they ait in their house* 
and when they walk by the way, and when they lie down, and wkek 
they rise up. Religion engages their regard somewhat in the way 
?n which the laws of the land engage it, as something sacred, from 
being established by custom and precedent ; as a valuable iustitu* 
lion for the preservation of the public gopd ; but it. does not interest 
their feelings ; they do not consider it so much a thing of individual 
concern, as of general protection. Of its establishment by authority . 
they think more highly, than of its business with their own hearts; 
pf its influence in maintaining general order, than of its efficacy in 
promoting* in themselves peace and joy . In short, they carve out 
an image of religion not altogether unorthodox, but .which, like the 
uynmformed statue of the enamoured artist, though a beautiful 
figure, is without lifei or power, or motion. 

* ^^T^m^^byibuaduri^bmgdischarge^, they arelittle inclined 
to think, that too considerable a portion of their time and talents 
are'left at- their own disposal. Large intervals of leisure are mtlier 
assumed .to.be .a'; pecessary repose and refreshment from right ej»-r 

"" v ' : •’ $ b ',8 f * 
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ployments and benevolent actions, and as purchased by their per- 
formance, than as haying any spepiiic application of their In 

Short, things which they call indifferent, make uptoo large a por- 
tion of their scheme of life, and in their distribution of time. 

♦‘ .The class we are considering are apt to be very severe in- their 
censures of those who have lost their reputation, while they are ra- 
ther too charitable to those who only deserve to lose it* /Tfcifr 'ex- 
cessive valuation of externals is not likely to be accompatried *rith 
great candour in judging the discredited and the hnfoitexiate; 
Errors which we ourselves; have had no temptation to commit, we 
are too much disposed to think out of the reach of pardon ; and, 
while w e justly commend innocence, we give too little credit to re- 
pentance. 


“ The misfortune is, they do not so much as suspect that' there is 
any higher state of being, any degree of spiritual life, beyond what 
they have attained. They consider Tetigion rather as a scheme of 
rules, than a motive principle, as a stationary point, than a per- 
petual progress* They consider its observances ratbeT as an end, 
than a means. It is not so much natural presumption which roots 
them where they aret for, in f ordinary cases, they are perhaps diffi- 
dent and modest ; it is not always conceit which prevents their minds 
from shooting upwards : it is thee low notion tney entertain of the 
genius of Christianity ; it is the adequateness of their views With 
its requirements; it is their unacquainteduess with the spirit of that 
religion which they profess honestly, but understand indistinctly* 
This, ignorance makes them rest satisfied with a state which did not 
satisfy the great Apostle. Whi le they think they have made a pro- 
gress sufficient to justify them iu believing they have 4 already at- 
tained/ his vast attainments served only to prevent his looking 
hack on them, served only to stimulate him to press forward towards 
fhe mark. : Some good sort of people, on the contrary, act as tf they 
afraid of being different from what they are, or of being sax- 
prised into becoming better than they intended. . 

4 ‘ Among the many causes which coocu# to keep them at a sort of 
detertni p^ distaacc from serious piety, a not uncommon one is, 
■fh^r.:Jb^]p^ng th^hea^of the iujudiotpus exhihitioii of religion >in 
^hrijg'h" professors : these they affect 

tdbelteve^afe fair specimens ofthesomuch vaunted religious worlds 
inquiring what if tbc tme scriptumVview pf^hristianity> 
that , : ktei^ v ;|iwEby ? tilMPsfeje , mecUPier approaches to it, they are far pore anxiU 
pitirfy ^hcern^d to; recede, as faraaposftible,irompexwmswh(> 

■. Ttfey^coaciuffej en<k 

iujfome fnstanceR,but too j usfty, thaitbaprcfeasM ^tfjjeas^pao* 
plebaspot transformed their hearts, but v^feteir that 
' tbeyhave ■' tather ' than ' ;a : piihcijp^ 

an ppiuion^ iasteacl " of. s pilfi of , : coi^^t^iatw> the^ obsarvo 
tliat foey are unjust in their 

pgjpqrfioifc : tq. the valence of . .their ajbtachmeut r to* their own. ■# ?$•. 
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*0 jib wonder if, with their partial yiew of the subject, they should be 
deterred, when they see ti^se persons act as much below their sys- 
tem, as they themselves riot seldom live above their own. 

But~ttey do act thus on other* occasions. If they meet 
with an incompetent . but blustering lawyer, or an unskilful butpre- 
sumptuous physician, instead of calumniating the two learned fa- 
culties, instead of resolving to have no more to do with either, they 
avoid the offending individuals, and |pok outsfor sounder practi- 
tioners. Hence, indeed, it is to be remarked by the way, there 
arises a new and powerful motive, why all who make a high pro- 
fession of religion should not only be eminently careful to exhibit 
an even and consistent practice, but should studiously avoid in their 
conversation all offensive phrases, and repulsive expressions ; why they 
should not be perpetually intimating, as if preaching the Gospel was 
a party*- business, and a business entirely confined to their own 
party.” • 

l^et the reader how judge from what succeeds whether Mrs; 
More has or has not correct ideas of repentance and grace, and 
whether any unsound doctrines in rApect to conversion, experi- 
ences, assurances, and sudden jll animation, seem to have place 
iu her sober yet fervent bosom. 

It is a proof that the Apostle considered conversion in general a 
gradual transformation, when he spoke of the renewing of the inward 
man day by day ; this seems to intimate that good habits, under 
the influence of the Spirit of God, are continually advancing the 
growth pf4he Christian, aud conducting him to that maturity which 
is bis Consummation and reward. The grace of repentance 1 , like 
every other* must be established by habit. Repentance is tint 
completed by a single act, it must be incorporated ipto our miiid; 
till if become a fixed state, arising from a continual sense ©f our 
need of it. Forgive us our trespasses would never have beeri enjoined 
as a daily petition, if daily Repentance fakd not been necessary for 
daily sins. The grand work of repentance, indeed, accompanies 
the change of heart 5 bu t that which is pu rifled w ill in this, state 

of imperfection, necessarily - While w:e are liable to 
sin, we must be habitually ■. v* • ' ' V 

/ *? A man ntay give evidence .Ophite possessing maoyamiable quali- 
ties, withqpfc our being able li e is a good man. 

His virtues mny be constitutionttl, their motives may be worldly. 
But when he exhibits clear end convincing evidence, that he has 
subduedall his inveterate bad habits, weeded out rboted evtl jprb-. 
penalties; when the miser is grown largely libeml, the passionate 
' become meek, the calumniator chaMtabla* the malignant kind } ; 
■ when everybad habit is mat 1 1 eradicated, hm succeeded by its 
oppos ite quality, 

fee effected by pov?er fronts higl^ scruple to call 

that man religious. But, above ail, tbere must be a change wrought 
in the secret course of our thoughts ; without this interior improve* 
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t&ent, the abandonment of any wrong practice is no proof of ; a» 
effectual alteration. This, indeed, we capiiot make a rule by which 
to judge others, but it is an infallible on* by, which to judge our- 
selves* Certain faults are the effect of cert ait temptations, rather 
than of that common deprayity natural to all. .But a general recti- 
fication df thought, a sensible revolution in the secret desires' aind 
imaginations of the heart, is perhaps the least equivocal of all the 
Changes effected in # &s. Thip is not merely the cure of a particular 
disease, but the infusion of abound principle of life and health, the 
general feeling of a renovated nature, the evidence of a new state of 
constitution.” 

We lament that it is not in our power to extract the whole 
character of Candidus in the second volumb, which, if Mrs. 
jNforehad written nothing besides, would entitle her to be distin- 
guished among the best and ablest supporters of Chrisliau 
piorality, religious discretion, and orthodox zeal. 


Art. XXVI . — Outlines of a Plan if Finance proposed to be 
submitted to Parliament, 1813. 

The Substance of the Speech of W. Iluskissonf Esq. in the 
. Mouse of Comtflons, in a Committee of the whole Mouse, upon 
■ the Resolutions proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
respecting the State of the Finances and the Sink} tig Fund 
of Great Britain , on Thursday the Q5th March , IS 13. 

W £ arc willing to take the earliest opportunity of bringing under 
the notice of our readers the important change which lias lately 
.jbeefc. made in one of th^most;, vaJuablejiud popular branches of 
the system of this cpfcfitry. ' Any, attempt to alter fhe 

sinking fund system been considered m this epun- 
a species of saqnlege ; we cannot but feel a poii^iderr 

a bie degree of suqirise atjse^jjpg that sp bold an innovation as the 
Chancellor of the JExcheqMer hqs ventured to propose should 
have been carried triupiphantiy through botfy Hou$ps witli so 
little discussion yv Hhin tfee. . wfdls.;bf parliament, pr ; pf .cob troy^rsy 
out r of4oors r; ^ V. ■ ! 

Commons (after the general '.^jpeineht 
of the phapejatto*;. of tb<? Jlxchequpri fead p 

k4#> " tw <> debates' topt plaCq, and one 
alone .of aby discussion of the political and finan- 

cial consideration!!, arising oiijt of the plaq \ the other turning 
on the technical arguments furnished by the several acts 
of parliament relating tothis |bbject, and onthe question of good 
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faith due from the government to the stockholders. Our readers 
will of cbufse recollect that the*first of those debates took place 
in the committee of the xrhole House on the resolutions'' 'moved 
by Mr. Vansittart, ^ben Sir. Huskisson delivered that distinguish- 
ed speech which is now under our consideration, and which lias 
always been considered and referred to as containing a complete 
digest of the arguments which could be urged against the pro- 
posed measure, and the other on Tierney's motion for a se- 
lect committee to consider rhe laws* respecting the sinking fund. 
It is remarkable that the latter was the only question upon which 
iri the progress of so great a measure the opposition thought pro- 
per to divide cither House of Parliament. 

In the House <ff Lords there was only one debate, and that 
rather of the nature of conversation than coutest ; although the 
Marquis of Lansdowpe stated some of the arguments against the 
bill with his usual ability. 

The discussion through the medium of the press has been still 
more scanty, for excepting the two publications under our review, 
both of which are strictly parliamentary, for the one is the report 
of a speech, and the other an explanatory statement communi- 
cated to the members of both Houses by the acknowledged au- 
thority of the Treasury, we are not aware that any other pamphlet 
has appeared. Even the daily papers, either deterred by the 
difficulty of the subject, or unwilling to commit themselves by 
pronouncing any distinct opinion, renamed for the most part 
silent, and suffered the measure to take its course through parlia- 
ment with little observation. 

It is perhaps still more remarkable that the Stock Exchange 
itself, usually so sensitive when apy measure is proposed whi£h 
can even remotely affect the price of the funds, was quiescent on 
this great occasion. The stocks were on the first mention of the 
subject slightly depressed, but immediately recovered and con- 
tinued stationary, or rather rising, during the progress of thgitiitl. 

We must confess that we should not have been sorry to have 
entered upon the discussion of this question with a more ample 
mass of materials : * yet the scantiness of the information which 
has hithdtto^ bbten laid before the public, is one of the motives 
which iiiducW us to think that a short and clear exposition of the 
principles on which Mr. Vansittart’s measure appears to us to 
rest will: not be unacceptable to the public, and will afford them 
sufficient grounds for deciding upon its general merits. For, such 
an exposition we think we have sufficient grounds in the publica- 
tions before us, together with such farther elucidations as we wOre 
able to pick up from the discussions tti parliament. 

'It ^yei; uVaomU uMtibnai m'otar bpinioti that the 
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. pbitots in dispute between thecontending patties arcbut few* not-* 
Witiistatidingthe wide mnge of ’the : general tuldeeh* v. Mr* Van* 
sittart, Mr. Tierney, and Mr. Huakissqp, as well as Lord Latnw 
downe, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Sidmoutjj, argued like men 
who knew and valued thd talents and information of those with 
whom they were contending. There was thbrefoienofhing' of 
chicane or artful distortions of fact in the. 1 discussions/but the 
main points of the controversy were fairly brought forward* and 
candidly though resolutely debated* Allowance must of course 
be made for that degree of exaggeration which arguments de- 
livered in a popular assembly, though upon the whole temperate 
and candid, seldom fail to assume* and for those differences, (and 
they were not a few,) which arose but of mete fnisapprehensidm, 
and which wore for the most part cleared up in the progress of 
the bill. / , 

It may not be useless to begin our explanation by reminding 
our readers, that the attempts made at various times in the course 
of the 18th century for the reduction of die national debt having 
proved ineffectual, a new system was introduced by Mr. Pitt in 
the year 1786. By an act whivh he introduced in that year, 
an annual sum of one million was appropriated to the reduction 
of the national debt, the capital of which then amounted to 238 
millions. This sum was vested m commissioners with the 
greatest precautions^ against any misapplication, and was direct- 
ed ^dacctim^ compound interest, till together, with other 

contingent aids, it should reach the annual amount of four mil- 
lions; after which, the; interest of the stock annually purchased 
Was tp be cancelled, and the fund applied at simple interest 
to the redemption of the remaining debt, which it M?as ealcn- 
foted would be completed in about 45 years from that time* 

■ In f 792 it was further provided, that Whenever any new debt 
be ccmtr acted, a, sinking fund of ope per cent. upon the 
qifi&l creatcd should lib appropriated to ilj unless other 
pr&vmbn should have been made by parfiameiu for redeeming it 
within 45 years. Sudh a sinking wind of one per cent, hi|s, 
hf conformity to this act^ beep provided for almost >every loan 
since that time ; but in t wo or three instances' p^rfirfment hafl 
availed itself of the alternative allowed of fiiiilr?ig b^n*»eaiisof 
repayment within 4 $ years. In T8tf2 payticnlai^ 
sinking fund was assigned' for 87 millions d€ stock/ f^c^tedfor 
in v tfaatyeaivandwbicfecQasi^ 

/times on the credit of the income taxjwhibh wits then repealed; 
^ but the ultimate redemption of that debt War a&cured by a eon- 

^tftpuation of the several sinking funds provided for antecedent 
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loans, and which forthat purpose were continued aodfiOTnediato 
what whi- cdMfte CQWSolidattd sinking fund Tt^jpgigte 
roent-wae, by calculation amply sufficient to effect tberedeuap- 
tioor cf the defetj^ithiiii 45. ye»rs, and even within a shorter 
period' tfaaoit (Otherwise have teen brought about ; .;&( 

it would, if literally earned into execution, be liable to produce 
iuconveuiences, which it is one of the principal objects of the 
present plan to obviate. • 

Someofthe principal provisions of the act of 1802 are there* 
fore repealed by the present act, and an additional sum of 
670,0001. per annum is appropriated by it to the sinking fund, 
to make good the usual proportion <rf one per cent, on the ea- 
pital stock provided for in that year, and for the redemption of 
which another mode had then been substituted] us has been above* 
mentioned. , 

The general idea Of the plan now sanctioned by thelegisla- 
ture appears to be to consider the sinking fund as consisting of 
two distinct and separate portions, the onft composed of these- 
veral granfs appropriated by parliainent for the reduction of the 
national debt, either by the«original act of 1786, or in con- 
sequence of the various loans which have been raised since, that 
time; the other by the stock purchased by the commissioners, 
and standing in their names in the different funds; being partpf 
the national debt already redeemed. > Tim first part the act con- 
siders as absolutely inalienable, until the complete redemption 
of the debt-now existing, or to be contracted during thc wtqr. 
The secohd. it considers as a treasure placed at the disposal. ^f 
parliament, although with ; certain restrictions a«d JnpttUiapa 
with respect to its application., ^ This is dhe great- dteiU'ctioa be- 
tween the present plau and that of Mr. I*itt, aud it islesrofan 
.innovation than at first sight it ,may appear; for ithas always 
beenapart of the system, of. ffie siehiu^ fnhdk 4Ntiiffi^. 1 4uy 
loan should be wholly, redeemed the interest upon it should cease, 
and five whole ofthefunds appropritd»d tbit remaioatthedis- 
pesition of parliament. But the princip^ differenee is this, that 
< in the. original plan of 1786 and 1792 ffie account of each lean 
waskeptiepafate, aud nooneloanwas conrideredasredeemed 
until the stock create^ by it <or an equal amouut of stockl had 
P <lNtn»;9Mir(^s«d belonging to 

- - that ^ticu^^ new plan ihe several loans are sup- 

■■ posedtobe tedeemed'.msucceasbn^^ order in 

vritith they were contracted, and that.no partof the loan of any 
, year is -paid off until the whole of the loans- of all prior years 
have been discharged. : This, in pr.actice t i& a mere difference in 
ffie mode of making upau account:; for the whole of the. debt* 
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contracted at various times, being raided in the same fond*, form 
j^ bndistinguisliable mass, to tbe^purchase of which the whole of 
tile sums at the disposal of die commissioners are indiscriminately 
applied ; and die sums redeemed are afterwards distributed 
by calculation under the several accounts required by act of par* 
Jiament. But in tlie result of the two modes there ys this im- 
portant difference, that in the old system lid loan will be cottr 
sidered as redeemed for at least sixteen or seventeen years to 
come; while, according to the new plan lately adopted* the 
Whole of the loans raised earlier than the year 1*793 are con- 
sidered as already redeemed; and as, according to both ydans, 
the interest of every loan is to cease as soon as it is wholly redeem- 
ed) and the income appropriated to it to become applicable from 
that time to the public service ; the new plan will render this re- 
source available at least 16 or 17 years sooner than the old, as 
appears by the tables annexed to Mr. Vansittartf plan. 

Thus slight sketch of the general principle of the alterations 
introduced by the new bill may prepare some of our readers for 
the perusal of the plan itself, as explained in the parliamentary 
papers, to which we must refer {Jiose who are desirous of tak- 
ing an accurate view of the subject, as it is in its nature inca- 
pable of being farther abstracted, being already, in fact, ail 
abridgment of the most condensed kind which could be consistent 
with perspicuity. It would also be impossible to enter into the 
details of the plan without encumbering our pages with some of 
the explanatory tables, which are indispensable, towards enter- 
ing into tony minute investigation of its merits * 

These tables exhibit a comparative view of the system lately 
in force, and pf that now^ substituted by parliament, with respect 
first to the amount of uew' taxes which would be required ; 
secondly, to tfze amount of sinking fund applicable in each year ; 
and, fluidly, to the peridji a^^hich each portion of the national 
debt will be completcly redeemed ; ahd they are calculated down 
to- the tOttil repayment of all debit existing on the 1st Of, l*&- 
bruarjv /' ' ’ ' '■ 

* They exhibit these results on four different suppositions. Tlie 
first three suppose the war to continue without mt^rmissiOn for 
the whole period under review, that is f for about .^or!^yie^r»''''<6 
come; but at different rates of estimated e^pence* "The. ftr^tset 
of tables (marked A.), supposing 

every year ; tiie second (B> ton# the ^ ♦ 

12,000,000; thefourth (I>) supposes the wir tp continue five yekrs 

££-• • The plan, as delivered to the members of Parliament 

tables annexed, is inserted in the Pampk^teer, i . 
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lmigeiy be -succeeded by an interval of ten years of peace ; 
that the war is then to be renewed for ten years, and to be again 
followed by ten years. pefbe, and that again by war; and that in 
each year of war a ioaa of ^5,000,000 js raised. 

. It i s o 1> v io u s that of the four suppositions the last approaches 
pipch the most nearly to experience and probability : but we think 
that it Was candid and judicious to bring into view the most ex- 
treme cases which could well be imagined. # 

The results of the tables vary considerably, as may be sup- 
posed, upon the different suppositions; but they are in all cases 
highly favourable to the new system upon the points of the im- 
position of new Jaxes, and of the ultimate redemption of debt. 
On the most unfavourable of the suppositions, the new plan pro- 
vides for the expences of the war for four years, without any 
other additional taxeft than those which parliament has, in’fact, 
already imposed. The annual saving, of taxes may amount before 
the year 1330 to 34 millions, and the total paving to that y T ear to 
an aggregate sum of about I 50,00(3,000. At the same time the 
new system is shewn to be capable of redeeming the w hole and 
each distinct part of the debt, Whether now existing or to be con- 
tracted during the period to which the calculations extend, sooner 
(and, indeed, in some cases a considerable number of years 
sooner) than the former regulations. 

The third point of comparison, that of the progress of thd 
sinking fund, is less advantageous to the new system; as it 
shews, that upon the suppositions of large continued expen- 
diture, the. sinking fund will in the earlier part of the period fall 
considerably short of what it would have been, which will pc- 
cuiipu au accumulation of debt corresponding with the saving of 
hew taxes. •./ . ; 

This objection, the most obvious as well as the most solid 
which can be advanced against the new system, and on which 
we shall have a few' remarks tp make, is drged with much address 
bv' Mr. Huskisson in the speech under our consideration. It 

t ijrpduced, however, little effect either on parliament or the pub- 
ic, in ppmparison with the prospect of immediate relief from 
further taxation. ; 

If we cpnsidered Mr. Vansittart's plan (as many do who have 
cdtdially support^ merely as an ingenious trick, to avoid the 
increasing prdpMpg proper objects pf taxation for 

four years to c vine,, we sh^ld ^ up^^tieans. thuijc it entitled td 
the approbation which, in ourlopunpn^ it deserves; though we 
•'•by ; '’ho'-hSeaus undervalue the ' po^ie^ of sucli a relief 

it 'crisiepf affairsTvv* 

But we consider the new system not as founded upon mo- 
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tmssof temporary convenience, but on solid grounds of public 
teCbnomy, and as perfectly conlistent vritb tJie dwg^llC 
ciple9 of Mr. Pitt’s institution of the sidking fund. . , i 

It must be confessed, tfjat whatever mods of defraying the 
public expences least interferes \vith private property,, and pro? 
duces the least sudden and violent, ds^gei 
capitaV aud die occupations of individuals, will be uiebest ; a? 
least obstructing itht progress of national wealth, and least .de- 
ranging the habitual and regular order of society. On thcsa 
grounds alone can the contracting of a national debt* bywhicii 
the expeoces of present exertion are in part atleast thrown upon 
futurity, be Justified. In die progress of its formationgreat, 
though gradual, changes take place in die; distribution of pro- 
perty and die employments arid habits of the people.^ When a plan 
is to be established tor checking the progress ftfpublic debt, which 
must otherwise cither end in bankruptcy or by degrees .absorb 
every other specie of property, the means by which this. ac», 
cumulated capital is fo be returned into other channels of oc- 
cupation, are, at leasts as important as diose by whicli.it was in 
the 'first instance taken from thejqJ. This is (as Mr. Vansittart 
justly observed in first stating bis plan to die committee of the 
whole House) a%experime«t of great nicety, and ouewhich has 
never been tried on a great scale. : ■ T-. . 

v From these principles it will follow, thaf it is highly important 
that the total amount of income appropriated to the purposes of 
the public debt, that is, to the interest of the debt and the re- 
deeming fund takeu together, should be confined within , the 
smallest compass -possible ; ami not less sothat the redemption 
should proceed US equally as posrible, and withUpt great .changes! 
or sudden iftuctuattons, in order that the capitalsetfree may bjp. 
neadily and quietly abforhed Sistb othei' ’employments. ■ W.e are • 
of course speaking of a time of peace, and when uo loan is con- 
tracted) for in war and. whenever the loan exceeds the. sinking 
fund* Uo real reduction of debt can be said to take place, but 
only that the debt Contracted is so much less than it would other-. 

, witehaye betm; ••>•>,< w 

Inpeace, howevtevandin anation afctiveand indiiatriousa* 
this '$$9;. ' 

surpasses the ordinary meads of employment. ,and*is wwuar ch- 
verted tuto new and' doubtfid speculations, orToreed|nto foreign 
' . occupations , in which itis sometimes wOrse to the 

country, ThesC evils wete-^pmtieularly'eifii^pljfiM in Holland,.' 

' ; Genoa, and Geneva; where the accumulation of pfcjpertyex ceeding 
the opportunities of profitable employment, it was in great part 
invited* in the public securities of 1 foreign countries, whereby 
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not only multitudes, of families were ultimately runted, but fo? 
rcign ifactions were supported in the paaft of the state by the 
interests those conceded. . 

It cannot bedenied, that ; -a:;*ery rapid repayment of . public 
debty by tbrbwii^ farge sums continually into the money market, 
bks v .kW6ng;;.tbn.#acy to prodnce thisr danger, or to augment it 
where it may ilready exist. It would be, therefore, something 
wbrse than useless "to increase the sinking fund in time of peace 
to Sudb an ekfent, as to furnish an amount of capital beyond the 
means of employment, of which a judgment may always be 
formed by the current rate of interest. As to the amount of the 
sum which could in time of peace be safely applied to the re- 
duction of publie debt, experience furnishes but little guidance^ 
and many collateral circumstances nitist influence the result, 

We know that between 1786 and 1793, when the sinking fund 
never much exceeded one million per annum, the reduction of 
the rate of interest was at least as rapid as can be consistent 
with jusi views of public ^economy, Btrt a variety of other 
circumstances concurred at that period, to produce an ex- 
traordinary accumulation of public wealth. But though no nice 
or exact criterion can be formed by which to estimate the pos- 
sible extent of sinking fund, which can be advantageously em- 
ployed in time of peace, we may safely assume that its present 
amount of about thirteen millions is as large as either reasoning 
or experience will justify us in supposing capable of such ap- 
plication. ' ■ 

Applying these observations to the subject immediately befor#- 
us, they will be found highly favouralile to Mr. Vansittart’s sys- 
tem. Hie extreme amount of annual charge, that is, of inpome 
tnken from olher employments, and Averted to the purposes of 
the national debt, is within the period of 17 years to be dmiwM 
to a great extent, when compared with the system established 
by the act of 1802, in some cases not lesa than fourteen md- 
Kons, and vtM amount of sinking fund -applicable in each year, 
vvhftdh, according to that system, would vaiy no less thaw 
twenty millions in one year, will' proceed' with a gradual 
and equable course, either in its diminution or augmentation. 
We hpe,’ indeed, mpt with few persons of much informa-. 
tipp op subjects pf: this . nature, who have . pot 'ji*a,»rtdjf.- 
to admit , that Mr. Yanriltart’s plan of redemption, if pri- 
'gipally proposed, would, have been preferable to that p’bieh 
p^|p|ide^it, *\ ' ti has also beep generally admitted, that at asune ; 

th£ a# b£ 1 80S _ .twist. have been revise^ 
mf attempt to carry it into literal execution to the laxt period 
wmUd .have be<?p productive of extreme 
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these accounts we ere jipt disposed to consider the objections 
'..•.^•-jtaade'to'the present Biaitation the sinking fund as at ai! 
Valent to its advantages. It is true, tbit so Idtig ' 
continue at its presen t rate of expence, the sinking fund n^hi ; he 
suffered to accumulate, not Only without inconvenience Inn witji 
advantage But the practical question to Jbfe decided by par- 
liament was, whether this advantage was so important; that It 
cpuld be advisablq to subject the nation to an itninense load <>( 
additional 'taxation, for the sake of raising the sinking fund in 
time of war, to an amount which it w as admitted would be not 
only useless but mischievous in time of peace; and thdfe who, 
allowing that a change would be necessary in future % yet con- 
tend against it at present , ought to show that (be inconveniences 
of persisting in the established system would be less than those 
of the proposed alteration. 

We have observed, that the principles oT the new system cor- 
respond with those of Mr. Pitt’s acts of 1786 and 179?. i\li 
the leading features tf those acts are preserved; and it is remark- 
able, that in the resolutions, lately sanctioned by the House of 
Commons, as the foundation of the new act, it was unnecessary 
to propose the repeal of either >f them. Mr. Pitt was aware of 
tlie inconveuiences >f an unlimited accumulation of sinking 
fund; and, therefore, in J7 8 6, limited its amount to four mil- 
lions ; and the leading principle of the act of 1792, which was 
the redemption of all future debt within 45 years, is strictly ad- 
hered to in the new arrangement. 

. To those objections to any change which arise out of an al- 
leged contract with the stockholders for the continuance of the 
system before established, we have not thought it necessary to 
advert in this summary statement, because we conceive that bn 
this question the public opinion ii completely at rest. It is suf- 
ficient to remsttk, that not only not a single petition was offered 
against life measure during the six weeks that it remained under 
the comideratipn of parliament, but that it did not, except for part 
of a .single day, produce the slightest impression cm the price of 
the funds; and though this objection was not wholly abandoned 
in argument, it could not be much relied on by^hose^vho u^edf 
it, since .Mr, Huskissou, who, iu the speech before US/ dwells at 
some length on this part of the subject, lriniself cottcltidci liis 
speech with suggesting a plan, as a substitute for Mfi Vsmsitw 
tai t’s, w hich equally includes an alteration of the sinking fund. . , 
We shall here for life present close our remarks on this im- 
portant subject, wishing to make this article rather introductory 
„tq a more extensive view of it, which we hope to lay before pur 
Haiders. in the next number. For this we shall have an 
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tunljy ^ f^yiewing the interesting work of - Profes^t;-HlftbiiIt^ . 

on the national • ' . " 

It will fee curious to combine the principles discussed by: tfio 
Professor with the^ractical propositions of the Chancellor oi* 
the Exchequer and Mr. Huskisson, qpfl with this view we v «liaH 
now refrain from any more detailed examination of those proposi- 
tions. ■ 

With respect to the style and manner of theqoublications before 
us we have duly to remark, that with fliat variety which arises 
from the difference of the circumstances under which they were 
composed, they hoth are such as might be expected from men 
of senate and information* 

The Outlines pSirtake necessarily of the dryness of an official 
statement, of which the principal object is to convey exact in- 
formation in the nnsrowest compass* We have heard them 
complained of as obscure, but we are disposed to think the ob- . 
nervation arose more from the want of the necessary previous 
information in the objector, than from aify real defect inf the 
work* It is incredible to what a degree many men, even of 
high education and general knowledge, are uninformed Upon 
subjects of this kind; and we even think it possible that to some 
of our readers (we hope very few) the present article will on the 
first perusal appear obscure. If this should be the case, we caii 
only humbly suggest a second reading, in which we hope the 
difficulties will disappear. ;; 

Mr. Huskisson’a speech has naturally the advantage of a Tti6t& 
popular manner and easier Style, mid is composed with an urba- 
nity which does him credit as a gentleman, and iifi general a cor- 
rectness not unworthy of a scholar. That we differ much from 
liiui as to the merits of the question will have been seen from 
vvhar has gone before; but fpr a more particular etfarmnatioh 
of . such points as are chiefly worthy of remark we must reserve 
ourselves, as we have already observed, for the opportunity 
which bur next number will afford : we donsider the foregoing 
remains as only preparatory to a more detailed discussion of a 
subject which appears to us involved in much unnecessary ob- 
scurity, and of! which the prevalence of erroneoits opinions 
might leaff to consequences highly mjurious to the most im- 
portaut interests of ^e;pitblic. ,• . * 
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■< j(^mjjyj t'tfl' Tfr ®AicA i* added, ASketak'ofsm 'fScelesieftfitzi, 
^J^i^Mshnient for British India, fannbfy submitted : W'lMd 
\ ■ ^%btuidavtio» of the Imperial Parliament! 

..^/Claudps Buchanan, X>, ]>. late Vice- Wntdst bf die Cmlege 
of Fort William, in Bengal, and Member of^tbe A^iitie^S^ 
y, ciet>>i.^{S«cmjd; Edition. Jtohdon r •• ‘Printed* 
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Xk a preceding article we have had occasion to d$pf pfe tfie ; diol 
fective state of religious instruction, and the want afsutlicieiit 
places Of worship in this metropolis, but ia/ldl«?Vbrk.j^fore iw; 
die country is calIed*,upon to consider the, Saline impdrtqntsid*- 
jects on a larger scale, and, 'if possible, under circumstances . of 
Still more pressing emergency. . Few of our readers, we CfMjj’. 
ceiye, are unacquainted with thi) fonher productions iuf the ]^ev‘. 

. ©r; Buchanan, wboselabours have |ust||:4ttrft:ted, sq large. a 

■ portion of public attedtion, and we thin£ we witb sonie . 
ce^d<»de«pre^ct^'t^f^ fegBit'd which Me " 'St^rlp' '|^ie 'iSast” 

- 'Uftd'thb ** Christian Researches fit' Asia ," . fiaWe wbn gpod . 

. ' TOph in every feeling heart, wifi not be lessened by the present 
pabHcation.’Withahope ofinduciug outreaders tp'Jp^rpse,wit)i 
the attention it deserves, tliisimportant and se^ blepublicatiou, 

we shall here present them with a brief account of its contends,' , 

^ gPo those who, forgetting thiit dS ^ freely they have, received,’* 
itk their bounden duty freely to impart ; who, forgettfng4haf.it 
is to the genefptri exertibns pf ? the’first Christians that this island 
was- so early rescued from 'die pollution of human sacrifices, 
and the otter atrodtie^ and imparities of die druiefieal dsi hea- 
then worship ■*, can frigidly ask, whether it is dip duly of E«r 
glishmen, professing die Christian faith, to labour for'^ts extou- 

‘ Ml » m ,- | ******* ijv * t i ; i *£, <* } * * ■ . * v~- 

*- jbsfcre Use pteoebrng of IM Goitfpeft ofC&nst to cfejjrch 

ofcvstfcd bit t be teinplc of a . hideous idol, vh«, ftkb' tfcfe ba&Sf* 

, cegtilgtr jibattoos of toman blood. If® 

tito steoecodfcd t&Bs fconteti idoffttty. ' I ti C^wiW^topd I&e . 

in ltojor, liir^rdbipJ* of MieMi; TOlStfft; at* Ltd-, 

coster. the Tomjfe of Janus, f T«btpJe * 

«jatt 5 gs&*p 4 ?-«kis 
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won ; Dr* Buchanan urges the last charge of our Lord to his 
apostles, #t,Go ye,and teach all nations; baptizing them ill j^te 
name of ,4he Father, thtt Son, and the Holy Ghost; teaching 
thgp) tQ -observe al^ things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
-4nd, Io, I am with you alway , even utfto the end of the world. 

But our Lord not only enjoined this as a duty, but 
he has clearly predicted its fulfilment. “ This gospel of the 
kingdom filial! he preached in all, for a witndfes to all nations.” 

From this prediction of Christ, from his positive injunction, 
add from the example of the apostolic church, we deduce satis- 
factory evidence of the truth of the following proposition: “ It 
is the duty of a Christian nation to propagate Christianity as long 
as any nation shall be found upon earth which is ignorant of 
it”— P, 7. 

Dr. Buchanan welkobserves, that the church of Rome obeyed 
but oue part of the above injunction of our Lord: she “ baptised^” 
inch ed, “ the nations in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of die Holy Ghost ; w but she did noi “ teach them to observe all 
things whatsoever Christ had commanded.” She taught Christie 
anity without the Bible . . • •. 

But while we studiously shun her example in this respect, we 
shall do well to emulate it in another. The zeal and labour of 
the “ Congregation and College de Propaganda Fide” in their nu- 
merous missionaries, their foreign seminaries, and their versions . 
and illustrations of the sacred writings, are noble patterns of irai* 
tationto the protestants of the present time. That Great Britain 
is called to this high office, he infers from the purity of her church* 
the jdst maxims of Her government, her literary pre-etninence^v 
her' multiplied connexions with the heathen world. That the 
tithe ii? auspicious, he infers from die distraction and dismay 
which the French revolution, and die consequent convulsion of 
Eufbpe, has Spread amongst the professors of the Romish faith* 
That ntighty earthquake seems to Have desolated the globe only 
to facilitate the erection of a grander temple, in which all man- 
kind may join in the worship of the true God. The voice of the ■ , 
times, So clearly heard in the institution of Bible and missionary 
societies, s?ems fo call to and cheer us in the labour. By lie- ; 
gleet or opposition to this holy cause, in the solemn day of to 
count, may we hoi be found “ tp have fought against God ; 

Thenieans of expending Chrj^tknity,;^ X)f . Buchanan considers V; 
stf ^hsifotd '■ j ® To 

tiaio new aiWd ^psdtxt new editions in the "; 

langbageaalreitdy translated : JumJ -V* 

:hu*cb. ar? diree missionary institutions m this country 
■'h)L 
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supported by the voluntary contributions of membersofthe 
ettabbshnient, * 

1. The u Society for the Propagation o£ the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts,” incorporated by King Williunjjs charter »* 1791 . 
The. labours of this society are almost exclusively directed to the 
British plantations in America. It has now i& its lists fortydbur 
missionaries, and forty catechists and schoolmasters in the co- 
lonies of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Canada. 

2* The " Society for promoting Christian Knowledge” was 
established in the year 169 S. The foreign objects of this so- 
ciety are wholly in the Must. Its missionaries are only Danish or 
Lutherans. The state of the continent has reduced the 
number of missionaries to four Europeans, five native priests, 
and four native catechists in tlieir establishment in Hindustan. 

The “ Church Missionary Society” is also a voluntary 
society j and was established in the first year of the present cen- 
tury. Its objects are the heathen world at large, but its labours 
have been chiefly directed tb Africa. At this lime, eight Lu- 
theran ministers, five lay settles, five English students, mid 
about one hundred and twenty African children, are dependent 
on its funds. 

The actual state of existing missions of the British donii- 
mons Avili be seen from the following table. 
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i^ffppoited l by the cbtfrch, yet we are not to forget that the labours 
of the venerable society for “ Propagating the Gospel 'itl' Foreign 
and far ^ Profeoting Christian Knowledge,” have been 
continued tiifougl* considerably more than a century: their zeal, 
therelbre, is of a inore ascertahiedi Character than the incipient 
zeal of a new apj&etj. N cither, in justice, ought it to be for- 
gotten, that to the xtisti ration of Sunday schools, and the im- 
proved method of education, which origiiAted with die church, 
is to be traced that energy which establishments of this cha- 
racter at present display. 

There is an obstacle to the supply of our settlement* with 
'missionaries ordained in this country, which Dr. Buchanan 
thinks can harelip be effectually removed but by the interference 
of the legislature. 

** Our church wdttld gladly supply its foreign missions with a 
sufficient number of proper instruments; that is, with ordained 
ministers from England ; but hitherto the *foil owing difficulty has 
stood in the way. A person receiving ordination as a missionary 
may choose to alter his mind, and, instead of encountering tile 
peril of foreign climes, seek pnsferment at home. To obviate this 
difficulty in time to come, it is humbly suggested that Parliament 
pass an Act, declaring, * That no person, receiving ordination ex- 
pressly as a missionary, should be eligible to auy benefice or cure 
of souls in England or Ireland ; linle«s afterward, specially li- 
censed thereto.* Such an Act would be perfectly just in its prin- 
ciple, in regard to the persons to whom it would refer: it could 
not possibly b£ attended with inconvenience to the church at home; 
and it would be of incalculable benefit to the interests of religion 
throughout the world. Under the operation of such an Act, any 
number of respectable missionaries, properly qualified by piety 
and competent learning for their peculiar work, and not inferior, 
in any respect, to the Lutheran ministers whom the church so- 
cieties now egi ploy, might be Speedily obtained from among the 
members of the church *,*\ 

'To: our universities, which are the universities of the whole 

* An Act* of Parliament was passed, in the 24th year of his Majesty ’(1^84), 
llie direct object of which was the extension of our church throughout the world, * 
hi countries not belonging: to. Britain. By this Act, ** the Bishop of London for 
the time beinir, or any other bishop by him to be appointed,” was empowered to ■ 
“ admit to the order Of deacon or priest, persons being subjects . or citizens of 
countries out of his Majesty 5 * dominions, without requiriug them to take the 
mitb irf provided always, ** that no peHon, so ordained, should be 

thereby enabled to exercise the office of deacon or priest within his Majesty 9 * 

■/' church into every; country* Why h# eji*- 

we catttfdt tel!. ; ' 

- ^ ff .Sr-. . 
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British empire, Dr. Buchanan observes, properly belongs tile 
office of making accurate translations, and printing new editions 
, of the sacred volume. At present theyjfseem to have abdicated 
the trust which the constitution reposes in theip, in favour of pjri? 
vate individuals whose casuttl«pi6ty and learning may engage them 
to undertake it. We trust, however, they will thprtly resume the 
task, and add to that celebrity to which their former labours, in 
this respect, have so Justly entitled them. - 


11 Britain lias, in particular, a long arrear of duty to discharge to 
Her native subjects in the western hemisphere. To this day We 
have not offered a translation of the Holy Scriptures to our faithful 
Indians in Canada, or to our slaves in the West Indies ; although 
both look up to us with a veneration due only to * superior beings, 
and would receive with humility whatever instruction it might please 
* m to impart. And yet, what is the obstacle udiich prevents our of- 
fering them the inesrimahie gift ? There is uone. It is only neces- 
sary that his majesty's government should express their will, and 
translations would be prepared in a very short time. We ought to 
consider, that, until the Bible Be translated into the vernacular lan- 
guage of a people, there can be ng tracts circulated among that 
people, inculcating moral duties Ou Christian principles. Whereas 
the translation of the Bible becomes, in various ways, a fountain of 
instruction. Let the parables of the gospels alone be distributed 
among a barbarous people, and they will arrest their attention in a 
degree in which the fables of their own superstition never could. 
Where Christian preachers do not abound, tracts, containing extracts 
of Scripture, or rather “ portions of Scripture, with a few words of 
explanation,” are the obvious and legitimate means of instructing 
the people. But chiefly in -our ample dominions in .the East is 
an, extensive field opened for the translation of the Scriptures. In 
continental Asia, and in our insular possessions, there are languages 
of which as yet we scarcely know more than the names. But Pro- 
vident hath so ordered it, that at this day, almost, every people; in 
this part of the world, can read and write, (which wot not the case 
in the first ages of the ofeurebt ) as if to prepare them td receive the 
instructions' of Christianity.” 


The cause of Christianity cannot be better served than; fey the 
extension of the national church. For this purpose episcopal 
superintendance willbe ess^eutial to ordaiu natives on tlie spot,; to 
dispense the ordinance of conrirmation ;to direct the labours of 
the m^sionaries ; to form and regulate thegiw^ 
finally, to preserve as mu ch as may be the unity vi tthiu * 

“nr,dominiohs. k ■ r-^ H : V . 

|f the*£ is tobeapeff^^^ m India, jaiitf t- •• • 

a facility of ordination : without tbisinhefentpower ofrepruit 
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restoration any establishment must languish. ^ To come, 
for instance, from India for orflinatioh, and to return again, would 
consume otie whole ye&r of a man’s life, and perhaps the best 
part of his property It would be quite anomalous to adopt 
one system of church government in ?>ur colonies, and another in 
the mother counfry ; besides its contradicting the belief we pro* 
fess, as members of the establishment, that episcopacy is the kind 
of hierarchy established by the founder# of our faith. Our 
church does not, indeed, agree with Rome in considering confirm- 
ation as a sacrament, but it agrees with Luther and Calvin in 
considering it as an institution which ought to be retained, as 
being in undoubted conformity to primitive use, and a most salu- 
tary ordinance, administered at that most critical and impressible 
period of life, which poets and philosophers unite in representing 
as big with our'fiiture destiny. It is then that the young Chris- 
tians vow to go forth tf as soldiers of Jesus Christ, to fight under 
his banner against the world, the flesh, anc^the devil. This sacred 
rite,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ is utterly unknown in our foreign do- 
minions, and appears to be renounced liy the church, as being an 
observance of slight import, •compared with the trouble of ap- 
pointing a person to administer it.” 

The chief objection which has perhaps operated against a co- 
lonial church establishment is its expense, and the increase of in- 
fluence it may give to the administration. But to this Dr. Bucha- 
nan observes, that the episcopal dignity in the colonies may be 
made more conformable to the primitive pattern. “ The chur&h 
of Rome manifested a wisdom in this respect (derived from early 
ages) which is worthy of our imitation. Though her bishops at 
home (in Europe) were possessed of great temporalities, her 
bishops abroad w ere ordained generally oh a very slender endow- 
ment. They were exhorted to look for further aid to the sanctity 
of personal character, and to its effects on the minds of the peo- 
ple among whom they exercised their spiritual office.” 

The establishment which he proposes is as follows; 

That there should be bishops at the seven following stations. 

] . The West Indies. 

2; Bengal or, North Hindos tan. 

; 3. Madras ; or. South and East Hindostan. 

■ v ‘ 4. Bombay ; dr ? West Hindostan. 

' : *5#Geyl6n^ the Insular Diocese, including Java, &c. 

-Africa. 

7. New South Wales. *'*■•*- • 

or represehtative of the ©hurd»V With VKuift* 
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i Java and dependebcii's* 

: ’ r £. Isles of Mauritius and Bourbon. 

8. West Africa. (Sierra Leone, &c.). / 

4. Malta. 

These to be supported cat the expense ol* government, but 
the subordinate clergy by the Christian inhabitants of the place, 
and by contributions from the three church missionary societies. 
This body of clergy jliould not be at once transported to these 
dioceses, nor should the cures be so lucrative as to induce any 
persons to till them from mercenary motives. The description 
of clergymen which the societies at home should send out Dr. 
Buchanan thus describes : 

' u He ought always to be a man of learning, good temper, and 
• approved piety : one whose correspondence would interest thy pub- 
lic, and throw light on the dark region which^he inhabits. If his 
religious zeal produce no fruit, either as a writer or practical preacher, 
the sooner the society dissolves their connexion with him the better/* . 

Dr. Buchanan proposes also stations to which men of litera- 
ture in igl it be sent as representatives of the church; their em- 
ployment should bo to collect information conducive to missions, 
to versions of the Scriptures, ami the elucidation of the sacred 
volume. But this class of men, however valuable, seem rather 
appendages of a missionary than a church establishment* 

In considering the demand our foreign settlements have on 
the mother country for a supply of their spiritual wants, Dr. 
tjuchanan observes, that the West India islands are inhabited by 
three distinct classes, whites, mulattos, and negroes, whose claim 
to instruction varies with their relation to the parent state. To 
the Africans whom we have torn from their native country we 
owe every care and nurture of which they are susceptible. We 
have forcibly appropriated their bodily services to our use ; in re- 
turn, we ought* at least, to administer to them that modicum of 
instruction, which the heathens themselves held their slaves en- 
titled to. This description of population at present amounts to 
nearly one million of souls, who are held to be out of the cure of 
any particular pastor, and incapable of benefiting by his labours. 

In Jamaica, which is the best provided of any of our Colonies 
with the means of religious instruction, each parish or parochial 
cure, supposing each to have a clergyman, contains SOO square 
miles, and on an average 12,554 persona (including slaves)^ In 
this island a layman inducts the rector into iris living, ehirniay. 
suspend him sid libitum from his office; a sulyectipn^ of spiritual 
to. ky^ibority''-impnrallel^d' by any sect however far 

iggmved front primitive discipline. The oV5y ftvnedy for -&&& 
■9K* ' ■ 
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abuses, and the only means of enforcing a regular observance of 
the customary duties of Christianity, Dr. Buchanan conceives is 
the appointment of a prelate of episcopal rank to superintend the 
clergy of the West Indies. A medium of spiritual communica- 
tion weald be thds established witliJLhis neglected part of /our 
empire, “and thew great family of ‘Africans in particular, who 
wants general guardian in those islands, whom they might know 
to have been appointed by the uation to superintend their spiritual 
state, would thus learn that they are subjects of tht king” The 
state of the mulattos in the West, and the half-casts in the East, is 
so degraded, their numbers are so increasing, and the consequent 
mischief is so pressing, that it is impossible that the subject can 
much longer be kept from the view of the legislature. This utv 
happy race i.s of English descent ; but it is a proscribed race 
in, both hemispheres ; a curse still following the immoral con- 
nexion. “ The negro works, and is therefore good for something; 
but the mulatto,” says the planter, “ is good for nothing.” Here 
again, says the Christian divine, the remedy is to instruct them in 
our common faith; to raise them® by education above - the con- 
tempt of their species; and by^opeuing to them prospects of bet- 
tering their condition, to encourage them to respect themselves. 

It has been clearly established by evidence before the House 
of Commons that it is a prejudice, general among the planters, 
and otic by which the whole course of their proceedings in this 
respect arc regulated, that the African is incapable of religious 
instruction. But the recent conduct of the legislative body of 
Jamaica has put the matter beyond a doubt. They have, in & 
spirit which, as the missionaries have observed* savours much of* 
the times of Diocletian, in despite of the expressed opinion of 
his majesty’s government in this country, persecuted with indigni- 
ties never known to have been inflicted on the white population, 
those who preach to, or pray with, the negroes. The first alleged 
ground of these proceedings was, that the slaves by being per- 
^ mitted to assemble at these meetings to hear Christian instruc- 
tion, were in danger “ of being perverted with fanatical notions ; 
and that opportunity wsts afforded them of conceiting schemes of 
much public and private mischief.” But this pretence, for we 
can give it no Other name, has since been abandoned both by the . 
adoption of a new preamble to their second edict, and their 
sOornful rejection of a draft Act providing against the evil, sent 
v tbeni by bts Majesty* to which the governor was empowered da 
its passing the assembly to give the rpySl assent; The ground j>£ 
the Ue^t enactiUen.ts of their legislative body was riiuch nobler— 
■^'it,wi&va: 'ieal for the dignity of religion itself. The ordinance 
whieb Svas passed by the common council of Kingston on the 
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15th June, 18Q.7, is u to prevent the profanation Of religious rites 
ifiSS false worshipping of God, pnder the pretence of teaching 
. wnd preaching by illiterate persons/’ (o|?e of the silenced preach- 
ers is the rerierendMr. Iteid, a regular ordained minuter of die 
church of Scotland). Tfye gravamina stat^lM are 

the“diver$ indecent and unseemly noises, gesiicnlaimns > apd be- 
haviour Which are used, and take place, during such ^retended 
preaching and worshipping of God/’ It was therefore enacted, 
that if any person, tfiider pretence of being a minister of religion 
or expounder of Scripture, should u presume to preach, or teach, 
or offer up public prayer, or sing psalms, in any meeting qr .as- 
sembly of negroes, w who was not duly authorised and qualified 
for the same, he should be punished; if a white man, by hue and 
imprisonment: but if u a slave should, under such pretence, 
presume to preach, or offer up public prayer, or sing psalms/’ (in 
doing which it is obvious that these Africans would he in danger 
of the unseemly noises and gesticulations above mcntioued,) be 
should be punished fry u imprisonment for six months, or by 
whipping y not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or by both, as shall 
he in those cases respectively adjudged,’' 

But to render this interdiction of public worship and instruc- 
tion the more complete, it was prohibited before and after the 
times of the slaves beginning and iinishing their daily labours. By 
another Act, the missionaries are forbidden to preach to the blacks, 
under penalty of twenty pounds for every slave that can be proved 
to have attended them. These acts, after a full hearing, have 
been disallowed by his majesty in council. 


* * r We are concerned to state, (says Dr, Buchanan ) , that the 
spirit of opposition to the instruction of the slaves of Jamaica still 
continues, notwithstanding the repeated interference of his majesty’s 
government. Hud there been any hope that hostility would cease, 
'this above details would not now have been given to the public* IJut 

as we apprehend public dishonour has been put upon Christianity 
, in a part of the British empire ; and a£ the interests of more than 
300,000 hapless Africans arc concerned in the event ; it appeared 
to be a case which ought to be submitted, in its full dimensions, to 
the imperial parliament.* * 

Than these facts, can any expressions more feelingly describe 
the dismal state of the white and black population of our Colonies, 
as feligion? The master has been soiong debirr^ ! ’frbjat .'the 
light, that he envies it to his slave. Christian charity banished t 
from bis ears has fled hio heart. These are the miserable conse- 
;• quences of leaking no adequate provision fqr the preachers, of 

• itthe Gospel, and wbat other remedy can be devised more effectual 

boon of au effective church - ^ 


tt6 bur i 
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Vionsib ^flte'Attaliiicf 'ThM-wa8 clearly seen by an eminent pre- 
late in Ireland, who devoted sortie of the best years of his life, and 
a considerable portion $1 his property, to effectuate a somewhat 
similar institution. gi the Bermudas. Speaking; of the description 
■bf ecclesrasticsmsUally sent to America, he says : — u To this may 
be imputed die sfhall care that hath been taken to convert the 
bdgroes of our plantations, who, to the infamy of England, and 
scandal of the world, continue heathen under Christian masters, 
and in Christian countries : which could never be if our planters 
were rightly instructed , arid made sensible that they disappointed 
their &ton baptism by denying it to those zcho belonged to them : 
thht it would be of advantage to th$r affairs, to have slaves who 
should ‘ obey in III things their masters according to the flesh, not 
w ith eye-service, as men pleasers; but in singleness of heart, as 
fearing God :* that/Jospel liberty consists with temporal servi- 
tude; and that their slaves would only become better slaves by 
being Christians 

In considering the w ants of our eastern empire, Dr. Buchanan 
observes, that the island of Ceylon first presents itself to our 
view . In 1801 it was computed that there were 342, 0Q0 > pro- 
testant Christians on the island, and these were then* attended by 
only three English chaplains, and three protestant missionaries. 
The churches, formerly numerous and spacious, are at this time 
mostly fallen into ruins, and those that stand are occupied at 
pleasure by Romish priests from Goa, who, with the priests of 
the idol Boodha, annually make numerous proselytes from the 
neglected population. In Java, the ancient seat of the Dutch 
empire in the east, there are numerous protestants of that church. 
These, with the other Christians in the eastern Archipelago, 
being now severed from every establishment, it is reasonable to 
suppose, would join any which the wisdom of parliament might 
appoint. The native Christians in the east, subject to our so- 
vereign, are near a million; these, on the continent alone, are 
more than half that number. Few of this immense host are 
possessed of the charter of their faitli, and can only obtkin it by 
the charitable donations of individuals in this country, or as a 
boon ffpin tUb government of which they are the subjects. In 
the way in which versions of the Scriptures are now made, there 
^ iio supervision by which their correctness * can be warranted ; 
tipr is there now, as formerly, any pious provision made that every 
congregatibn of the faithful znay possess the code of their belief. 
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All is left contingent,— the church appears to have abandoned 
the best interests of her children Jto the precarious zeal of casual 
philanthropists. u But there ia one prjticipal reason why parlia- 
ment should sanction the distribution of the Bible among our 
Christian subjects : namely, that governors eff districts in India, 
unless they be men who are friendly to Christianity, will not give 
themselves any trouble on the subject; and the hostility Of a 
single public office^ may stop the distribution of Bibles, and 
shut out the heavenly gift from a whole province.” 

One remarkable feature in the events of the present times is 
the general relaxation by the Romish priests of their prohibitions 
of the Scriptures to theiripongregations*. We feel this to "be 
ominous of a better spirit in that church, — it certainly is auspi- 
cious to the propagation of true Christianity. There are numerous 
Homan catholics in India, the remains of Jhe Portuguese, and 
the Syrian convents : few even of their priests have complete 
copies of the Scriptures ; and amongst those Christians of St. 
Thomas who retain tlteir primitive faith, little differing from that 
of our reformed church, ther£ is a still greater dearth of the sa- 
cred oracles. There is every feas^n to suppose that this venera- 
ble body of Christians would become members of any eccle- 
siastical establishment we might form in the east It is the 
cause of those myriads of idolaters, who are our fellow subjects, 
and that of the neglected natives of this island, who are our im- 
mediate brethren, which Dr. Buchanan mainly advocates. Is 
oitr national aggrandisement in wealth and pow er simply an end 
sufficient to justify our subjecting by force a foreign people to 
our sway; and if it be, are there no relative duties which arise 
from such conquest ? To say there are none would be a proposi- 
tion too monstrous even for men who, in their pursuit of power 
and riches, pay but a secondary regard to the code of moral ob- 
ligations ,^ — they acknowledge that ^ participation in civil rights, 
as far as their civilization enables them to enjoy them* should be 
allowed to conquered provinces. Here they stop* But will a 
Christian legislature do so? We hope not. The question has 
never yet been fairly before the public,— rit has never been im- 
... - . , 

* “ I baycleariit by experienced says a Ttomai) catholic correspondent of.flfte 1 
British Void foreign Bible Society, “ that the catholic people .are tnbre j^a^y to 
read the Bible, than the eldtr ministers are to permit W re£btem#nd it. &vr 
thews ttiBtQnttnmsnmang <mr *tergy f i » many places, ih* tt^ f , 

oar church prohibits t<> laymej^the reading of the Bible ; end another, is. general 
; as the farmer, tbsit Scripture reading prodded more harm than good araongthe 
.people. ThU induced me’ a few years v 

mm the Holy FaUum, an<f other Divmes of tW Cathohctbmt:b, conccniin^ the 
jfecet-sity and Usefulness ef read the SeriptnreS, Vafa 
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partially canvassed. India may have been treated as a source of 
wealth, of military famdfor ministerial patronage; but discus- 
sion has hardly breathed #n her rights as an integral part of our 
empire. » ^ * ■ ) 

“ What apologv/^says Dr. Buchana^n# u shall be offered for this 
omission! It is this*: — the British nation, during the progress of 
conquest by a private company, scarcely considered the Hindoo 
people as her charge. Her right in them, or her dominion over 
them, was not ascertained. Her relation to # them was dubious. 
She did not (that is, the nation at large did not) view them directly 
as her children. This was literally the case. But she will acknow- 
ledge, we trust,- that she views them as her children now/* 

There are political reasons also for rendering us anxious for 
an identity of religion in these distant territories of Britain, 

“ Our Indian empire,” says Dr. Buchanan, u has been called an 
empire of opinion.” # Where an European force of 30,000 meu 
hold in subjection a population of sixty millions, indeed, this 
cannot be otherwise. But what does tbis tsach us, but to labour 
in the most enlightened manner to raise this opinion into an opt?-, 
rutivo principle of allegiance and fidelity. To render our reli- 
gion respectable in the eyes of the natives by some exterior de- 
monstrations of attachment to it, and by every prudent means to 
allure them to it, and to lessen the occasions of hostile collision , 
with them. Our civil and political institutions, whatever sub* 
stantial blessings they communicate, wear in the eyes of the na- 
tives a mercenary character. If these points were attended to*, 
there could be no doubt of the effect, for it is agreeable to Asiatic-', 
principles to respect religious men and religious endowments. 
The Komish bishops remain even where the European people 
who first founded them have been driven from the settlements. 

The civilization of America is an argument usually alleged 
against civilizing and christianizing India. But l:h\ Buchanan 
triumphantly retorts : . , * ■ 

45 What then was the case of America! America at the time of 
the ! revolution was peopled with Indians and dissenters* Almost 
every religious sect had, in the progress of time, acquired a weight 
and celebrity in' the country superior to that of the church of 
England. That church had not an authorised representative in the 
whole land. It bad not the constituent privilege of the smallest 
sect. . It was properly no visible church. When, therefore, a com- 
motion took place, there were but few persons to vote for the 
* church 6£ England, Or for the constitution to which she belonged. 
And She foil. Had a uxajprity of the Americans been attached to 
England, and had that church maintained it* oaten- 
sihle rank among the other denominations, aa at home; would the 
American xevoiution have taken place? We have no warrant to be- 
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Ueve that it would, judging from the ordinary events in the com- 
toon course of human affairs/’ • 


■' Besides, the most short-sighted politician will hardly contend 
that it will be possible to erect any effectual barrier to the gra- 
dual civilization of the natives of Indian he must be unread in- 
deed in human affairs who can suppose this possible. Let them 
be civilized, therefore, in the only way preclusive of wild hiid 
revolutionary principles. But it is said that the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the natives are insuperable. How would the 
millions of converted heathens, who have died in a better hope, 
have fared, had such a dogma been recognised in former ages, to 
the extinction of all zeal for propagating the faith ? But on 
this subject we will hear Dr. Buchanan. * 

** This unfounded surmise seems to have been well calculated 
to impose on men at a distance from the scene. It was first sug- 
gested by very honest, probably, but certainly not well informed 
minds; which, in their view of India, mistook a part for the whole; 
and, in considering a particular act of some native troops, for which 
they could not account, thought of ascribing it to motives Which 
never entered into their minds. Prudent and peaceable means of 
extending the Christian religion uvw not be the cause of rebellion in 
India, xvhilc tvr have a foot of land in the country. The natives are 
entirely a divided people in religious sentiment. They differ from 
ope another as well as from us. There are numerous casts of reli- 
gion, and differences of religious belief amongst them. Mission- 
aries of various sects, Christian, Mahometan, Brahminical, and 
Boodhist, have existed among them from time immemorial. There 
is no noveltj-, as some in England consider it, in the attempt 16 
convert the Asiatics to Christianity, It began in Hindustan more 
than a thousand years ago. But such facilities as are now pre- 
sented to us, for influencing the minds of men throughout these 
extensive provinces, were never before possessed by any Christian 
people/’ 


And here Dr. Buchanan repeats that the object of his publi- 
cation is not to recommend any direct attempt to convert the 
natives fey way of expensive establishment, but for England t6 
provide for the spiritual wants of her own children, which tvill 
itself be the best collateral means of promoting a change in the 
religion of 'the heathens. Of these persons, most of them in' 
prime of life, who leave this country for India, but one-tenth 're- 
turn: should not “ their religion follow them to that inhospitable 
clime; to be their solace in their exile, to be the guardian of* 
their morals^ Md their defence against superstition; or u|tini|ite;- 
a theism ? And is hot this a pmper question to be submitted to 
the wisdom and justice of the British V 9 

/a Jpbe thirty thousand British prdtestauts necessarily 
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through the various provinces of our eastern empire tor govern 
and retain it, are at present left far more destitute ofreligiouS 
instruction than the sam% number would be cateris paribus if 
concentrated. The East- India company have most humanely 
supplied every considerable station vvitfi a surgeon; let us hope 
the time will come* when a chaplain will be thought not less 
necessary. 

The disaffection of the^ British troops in^ndia is notorious, 
and can only he accounted for by the effect of their separation 
from home, and the comparative luxury and ease of their si- 
tuations, Unchecked in its operation by any species of religious 
instruction. Few who leave this country for India have attain- 
ed that age when* men embrace Christianity from deliberate con- 
viction. 

“ Under such circumstances,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ can the En- 
glish nation be surprised if the majority of persons who have had 
meir .education in India (where a Christian education is so rarely per- 
fected) should vote against our offering Christianity to that coon- 
try ? Their prejudice is not properly their own fault, but the fault 
of their education, and of their country ; which will send forth a 
number of young men, in constant annual succession, to govern a 
great empire, and then leave their pliant minds at the mercy of 
Brahmin i cal morals and theology, of licentiousness and infidelity.” 

The college of Fort William, and the establishment of Hertford 
college in England, have had considerable effect in remedying 
this evil, and indicate the probability of a great extension of the 
benefit, should the same plan be executed on a larger scale* 

u An appeal to the justice and humanity of this nation has 
seldom been made in vain.” When the abominable cruelties of 
the African slave-trade were satisfactorily established, it was soon 
abolished ; aud it is surely not too much to hope, that when the 
cruelties of the Hindoo superstitions, and the facility of abolish- 
ing them, are universally known in this country, steps will speedily 
be taken by our government to promote their abolition. In the 
provinces of Guzerat and Cutch alone, 3000 infants, it has been ; 
ascertained, are annually slaughtered; aud 10, OOP widows, all de- 
luded, and most* of them tin willing victims, have been computed 
tObe annually burnt with their deceased husbands, besides the 
nutpeiou^ ^ premaUtrely put to death 
**:*<&*;-. 

. The success of the goycrnment of Bombay iu diminishingthe 
fregi|^hc| of these enormities, demonstrate xh$ possibility of sue- : 
'CdSs!|f^,.|gine, vyerd attempted m; It 4till more coti^ehe^ 
manner. ^Tbe ; Mah^etans, it is ^ell known, would never tole- 
rate such practices in the, districts, subject to their go^ernntent. 




It H we tli ink, a just coni plaint of Dr. Buchanan, a that nioriev 
taken from the ^idolaters for sufferance to engage in the horrid 
solemnities of Juggernaut should bc/brought into the national 
treasury.” The legislature, we hope, will so express their opi- 
nion on this subject, that l^e practice may oe discontinued. Dr, 
Buchanan concludes this part of his work try some forcible re- 
marks on the duty of our government’s' 'legislating on Christian 
principles and for Christian ends. The recognitiba of tfii» obli- 
gation was the basis on which, upwards of itvo centuries ago, our 
prosperity as a nation was founded. Bet our minds be impressed 
vrith the excellent remark of Dr. Buchanan, u that a people are 
necessarily rewarded or punished, as a nation, in this world, since 
they cannot be rew arded or punished, as a nation , in the world to 
come.” For the particulars of Div Buchanan’s plan of an ec- 
clesiastical establishment for India spec ideally we must refer 
our readers to the work itself, w hich for style, sentiment, reason- 
ing, and information, though produced under the pressure of 
emergency, anci of Bbdily sufferings, exhibits ail that the devout 
can desire, the philanthropist claim, and the critic exact. 

We cannot withhold, how even, the following passages on the 
appointment of the bishop. 

u It is expedient, therefore, that this spirit should be properly 
directed, and kept, so far as may be practicable, within the channel 
of the established church. If there be not a bishop of opr church 
to ordain native priests for the people in India, it may 'be expected 
fhat teachers of other denominations will pervade the country in a 
few years. 

“ In the progress of the Christian civilization of the natives, of 
Iwlia, it is proper that they should have before their eyes the na- 
ture and form of our church, and be witnesses themselves that we 
do it honour, and do. not despise it, . When, a native inclines to em- 
brace the Christian religion, if he tees that its ministers arc re- 
spect ed by the state, and that Christianity iti a Hindoo is recognised 
by gorerntnent, he knows that be shall have protection, A t present, 
he sees, nothing in Christianity but reproach arid ruin, tie sees, no 
native Christian recognised, as such, by government : he sweris lio 
native Christian raised to offices of trust or honour. Kay, the ig- 
adfanoe of the people is so great ( p$rtieularl^ ifi >vh^re 

Aeipd’B rio community of native Christians enfoyirig pohti^I 
sequetice, as in the South), that they '.daubt-^hetjj^r 
berties are equally secure to them under /the diSB^iriritio^ef 
Christian, a* under that of Hindoo r .. 

Iti IBengpal [there aiV 13,308 European 
whom* 2,589 arie civil and military officer*,^ 
the drat families ip this kingdom, 0f :$/j$nth 

do not return to England* Their chttaren, by English 
withers, are generally senthome; but their children, by native 
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mothers, remain generally in the country. The parents desire, of 
coarse; to educate their children in the protestant Faith ; and to 
bring them, at the prop^j age,. \o the bishop for confirmation, to 
renew the vows of baptists*. But, as circumstances are, they must 
die in the country, ^nd leave their offspring to select such a religion, 
among the various casts, as they sitdi choose. The expression 
which Bishop Lowth used, in respect to this conduct of the church 
toward her sons* may be seen in another place : it will not be here 
tsepeated. # 

“ When the king’s judges were first appointed to India, the 
measure was opposed at home and abroad. ‘ What !’ it was ex- 
claimed, *\ impose English law on a Hindoo ! Restrain the liberty 
of the company's servants, by the presence of a king’s judge !’ This 
was the language # theii. But what is the language now ? We sup- 
pose there is not a man in India who will not confess that no in- 
dividual measure was ever fraught with greater blessings to the 
country.— It is not too much to predict, that the measure which in- 
troduced English law into India will not be more beneficial than 
that which introduces the English religion.’’ 


Our limits force us, however ^reluctantly , to pass over Dr. 
Buchanan’s account of the half-casts, or offspring of the Euro- 
peans and native women, and*we shall close our extracts with a 
part of' his remarks on the want of churches in our Eastern 
empire. 


In the letter from the chairman and deputy-chairman of the 
court of directors, to Lord Melville, dated. 4th March, lb j 2*, they 
state, * That the disbursements of the company for commerce, for 
stores, and for sums expended in the acquirement of territory, wkh 
forts, &c. has amounted to 51,182,127^ —It w ould have been sa- 
tisfactory in this retrospect, if we could have seen that a small por- 
tion of tliese jifty-one millions had been laid out in building a 
church. 

4 * But there is, perhaps, less room for crimination here than may 
by some be apprehended. Any other commercial body of men 
from England Would have probably observed the same conduct in 
the' same circumstances. But did not the Dutch and the Por- 
: ; ^tuguese promote Christianity, arid organise religious establishments 
: %\ the East ? They did, in a liberal and princely manner. But it 
. was inweriy the state which:- acted ; and not a private company . 
|Whep ttie English East-India company were first incorporated, 
mefoly. to exist in a private character, ana to ex-* 
terid couirnerce. They did no’fintend to become sovereigns of an 
empire. If they bad, they would mT doubt have given their royal 
• pledge, * that Christianity should 'flourish in their dominions in, 
v \tndiaiiike the native jmlm tree. But they are, mtij .sovereigns'. of 
an empire ; and it ii only exacted' that, in accordance with the cir- 
cug^gtances in which Providence has placed them, they will concur 
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with his majesty’s government in doing what his majesty would do 

in their place. 

; . If' the honourable Company Be desirous to retain the govewi^ 
meat of the Indian empire, (we consider it ad aWful ireijiah- 
sibility), it will be proper to shew that this q^ay be donewfowtf 
prejudice to Christianity . 1 1 is of more consequence to the honour v 

of our country, that the character of the Christian religion bemaHi! 
tainted- inviolate in India, than that the trade be opened or abutw it 
isupquestionablv true, ‘That the opening of the trade, and the 
permission of’cofouization, would be more favourable to the exten~ f 
sion of Christianity, andpf European civilisation, tban a system of., 
exclusion/ He who shall deny this position tnust. be able to , 
maintain propositions (as has been already shewn) repugnant to j 
the dispensations of Providence, and to the revelation of G*>d. The 
rulers of the country will, therefore, keep this undeniable f&ctirt f, ‘ 
mind ; and endeavour to prevent the- effects of this peculiar iOcOn^ - 
venience of their government, by founding liberal institutions fori ~ 
Christianity. . 

u The tenure of the Indian empire, we repeat it, involves 4n 
awful responsibility. If the Company be willing to keep in their ^ 
permanent service 30,000 Englishmen, of whom but an inconsider"- 
able part return to their native country ; if they would continue to 
preside over the numerous and rucreasing race of half-cast pro* 
testants, and over a population of 60 , 000,000 of natives ; it will be , 
satisfactory to the nation to know, that these, our brethren and fel- 
low-subjects, are likely to enjoy moral advantages, under the go* 
veromeut of the East-lndia company, at least equal to what they 
would have had, if they were under the national care/’ 

\fe hope the very imperfect sketch here given of this uival% 
able memorial of Dr. IJuchanan will have th%t effect on onr- 
readers for which it was solely intended,—* to induce them to read** 3 
and imparthdiy and solemnly to weigh, its afflicting and awful v- 
statements. ■>-■> "" ■ - A -*'••• 

Some may perhaps think that it is presumptuous for persons 
destitute' of local knowledge to hazard any observations on, the 
im^rtant st«bject of giving Christiamty to , v , 

heaibens or ;io" our owff people; but we must remind 
that^Sd' jwilnd|s %h6ni they bold to be .the sole 

• latg>n, to justify their paft indifference to this sovereign du^i^ 
maiutain .;tbe inexpedience awi impracUcabduy of an^ attempte 
to wippiy rt^e^piritual , wants of this immense .j^p^ * • * 

therefore humbly submit that their opinion fought 
deemed; a decijuve authbri^, but that the question shahid be 
\ open to discus^ott eti its own merits. r ^ 

• •' '..feil'-v- • v> Av-I’t- 1 -:: r ' i- ‘id • •. *..»* -I .-.•j' ’ J *’ V- 
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A |i£Vv X¥l I X*^jpta Qguntc&Pnn d Gertrude, or Modmof Dl'i- 

wpUiie* By Laptkia iHatilda Hawkins. In four 'Vwumesi; 

London.; Printed -fori*. C. and J. Riviugtoii. 1812. ^ 4 

.. , ■*»,.,*. . .. M *- ... 

1 ni^Rfs are spats among the mountainous parts of Switmlami 
where ttie right hand may gather a fullblown flower, while the left 
touthtesa mass of ice: so it is with respect Jo thepovel of Miss 
L&titia M&tlfdft Hawkins. We read her introductory chapter', 
with such interest and approbation, as to fender us extremely im- 
patient to enter upon the work itsejf : hut the glow of satislac- 
tipU W 'fejicli the perusal of the introduction left upon our minds 
was, ottQur iir^jltep iRlo the precincts of the story, exchanged 
for a suddcai chill. We fouud ourselves at once in the province 
offtigkl jests, and the congealing point of female bombast 
and pedantry. 

As a specimen of the good sense which rims through the intro- 
ductory chapter, we will, without more forrofhlity, introduce to otif 
readers, and particularly to our readers of fashion, if it be our 
good fortune to have any, a passage containing very just and 
pointed censure on the destitute state in which the morals of : 
servants are left by the heads of families. 

<5 The present relaxed mode of governing a family, in too marry 
instances deprives females of that protection which the affluent ’' 
might, without injury to themselves, and certainly with a great in- - 
crease of sober satisfaction, afford to the indigent. It is a very dif- 
ficult matter to prevail on a woman of conscience in the c upper 
circles’ as they are called, to take the charge of a young girl on her' 
first quitting her father s cottage ; the consequence of which; difiili 
cultyis, that su^i girls must be content -at first with the lowest 
mistresses, from whom they not unfrequently import into nurseries >' 
and dressing-rooms* ideas and manners that are a thousand times 
more inconvenient than their primitive ignorance and awkwardness. 

“ The objection to taking this respond bitty, is made ill the com- ■ 
mon-place phrase, ‘I cannot look after my Servants ;* but if the 
proprietor of a great manufactory Were to say,** I cannot look after 
rtJV > work^tien, , we Should see the absurdity, ai>d he would feel the 
etfeCt of if^ ourWfil^^ -most* be we neglect it oh this 
point through any Otlfer" mistake tnntv that of not considering our 

ah& ourselves the distinctions 
necessary in thi* world, wi# -ecase, and for our cafe of whom, while 
employed are to give as solemn an account as of 

our<4&^$f our childrqnv* Host half of us scan stand this scrutiny, > 
let us ask our own consciences.. .j r &. \ r : >v‘ h-.*-; 

*• We deny the assertion, that it is impossible to take care of a 
large fUfciity of servants— it may be a labour of Hercules to cleanse 

VOL, iv. no. v Mi. ■ do 
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Augean liable ; but wc trust there are few such slovens as the 

■ lisog of Elis; and if it were oar lot to inherit after so dirty aptedo 
eessor, there are strong streams that nr ay -even now, and io this- 
country, be turned to the purifying purpose of the Alpheus or the* 
Feneus* Lady Startweli feu$ proved, that, at^wenty years of age* 
well-born? well-educated, and boasting no peculiar powers, it is 
possible to take the management of a large * ready-made family* 
and a noble establishment, to conciliate tkfe lave of Ahe one, by as- 
sisting them tft the ^verninent of themselves, and to regulate the 
other by that gentle coercion which never fads to obtain respect. 
The means arc very easy, if the mind can be abstracted from this 
world's paltry interruptions ; and Ludy Startweli will nevery unless 
some great calamity befpll her, have half the trouble in managing 
her household well, that others* take to ruin the iuorals of their 
servants and their own tempers; .lor she knows what she has to do, 
and she dees it; yet she is not apparently jnore occupied in her 
household affairs than other women of her own rank, nor half so 
busy as Countess Vennywise, who entertains her friends with the 
generosity of her tradesman in advising her ‘ not to bay soap when 
the .price had suddenly risen.** Were all mistresses of great families 
like Lady Startweli, there would be no difficulty in sheltering the 
modesty of an humble girl in a situation of protection : such girls 
would be received in subordinate capacities there, instead of being 
driven to an alehouse and the society of quartered soldiers; and 
from those of good I mbits* they would learn them. 

“ We should weary were we to investigate the multi fold causes 
which contribute to make some mistresses of families worse than 
good-for-nothing members of society. We will only name the in- 
ordinate lb vo of pleasure and of dress — these things meet the eye of 
their servants: their drawing-room follies they may enjoy more in 

■ secret ; but these and their Consequences, idleness and extrava- 
gance, seem* to go through the hands of servant^ oud are not lost 
tu their iiasseg’o. 

. ♦‘ One deleterious fruit of this corrupted soil, is that soporific of 

.household care, called ‘ board-wages/ Even in the time of the 
Spectator* it was considered os pernicious, aud certainly manners 
arc not now such aglito abate its uoxious influence. It is the resort; 
of ignorance aqd idleness, and the source of infinite mischief- Lady' 
Alimony, indeed* defends it on the plea, that ‘ it is the oply possi- 
ble uiodo of government by which yoq can *npy' 

instead of vour household ^ and Wdoubt ^ahe ii" rinccre 
belief; \ r ;Wfbeii we have a little poshed her hi b^r her 

last question has silenced hs : * But Hbw if$L: possible x. 
take o&re ofthy servants, when, perhapSthi^etim^ w eek % I 

,■ am not at home till day-break V Wo could bavesaid* that some- 
thing might ike done by wny of chcck in a<^ouoU; but we had 

,:V been >U0*. .that" three times is the often enough for 

V^VS^ody on. the game of 
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**-/Fhen, indeed, we could say no more, but ceased to wondcr that 
tiia infirm lordship bad his •separate establishment in another 
bounty. % 

** The pride felt by some ladies in seeing their servants drest 
«d>ove their station in life, is another circumstance of unfittKess for 
protection, and an injury to the lower classes, that can result f*om 
nothing but pride. The sent i me nt declares itself in an implied in* 
junction to the beholders, to consider thedignity of those who have 
persons so dignified in appearance to wait 81 i them. This is pure 
nonsense; but the effect is something worse. Many a young wo- 
man has been rejected where she might have done well, because her 
former employer has thus corrupted her ; and it is a fact, that the 
stipend and more titan the stipend, is spent by female servants even 
of the lowest <f<£cription, in this worse than folly. The resource is 
pretty obvious * to the meanest capacity/ and if ruiu ensues, the 
mistress is not wholly excusable/* Vol. i. p. xxvi. 

-After patiently persevering through these four volumes, as 
Koon a£ we recovered ourselves, the igst general observation 
which it occurred to # us to makc^upon the work was this, that its 
bulk should have been reduced at least by one half before it 
was sent to the printer, Knd that the remaining half ought 
to have been submitted in MSS. to some friend or friends of the 
-authoress, or to any sensible man or woman standing at a suffici- 
ent distance in point of taste, erudition, mid judgment, from those 
who have bceu instrumental in corrupting the natural good sense 
of this lady by their facetious communications. 

Had the anecdotes and bans mots thrown together in such 
motley heaps at the bottom of the pages been naturally suggested 
/by, or connected with, the subject of the page, and had they 
been ever so good in themselves, they would not have possessed 
the smallest right to be there : but the truth is, they are seldom 
introduced with the apology, insufficient as it is, of being fairly 
started in the mind bv the matter of the story. The -book fur- 
nishes strong internal grounds of conjecture as to thef manner in 
which all this trash has been collected. To swell the publication 
■ to the size of four volumes seems to have.been the sanguine deter- 
mination of Mlss IJa\y kins*s rapid before sitting down to the task, 
and we cannot help suspecting that a huge common-place book* 

! prat)$^ merehanf vessel fitted out upon an 

has* been flighted witb- wbatever could 
/be scraped together to cap tivate , ignorant wonder, appears to 
hawe unloaded itscontents auto this publication. ^ If any person 
doubt9 ffie correctuess of this remark, we^eufe conteut to. abandon 
it to theeforge of ; a»y- cme of 
; ;the volumes'at any happens to be a note he 

does not dud it confirmed by^tample. 

■ ■ *: \di ■* •• o ob 2 
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' :jt is rather extraordinary that a person of unquestionable 
sightliness and vigour should possess iso perverse a taste in 
matters of wit and humour, that, although ranging without limit 
over whole centuries of traditionary jokes, andsevidently borrow- 
ing, begging, and plundering on all sides, shejbas scarcely pro- 
duced one tolerable piece of humour sparkling amidst the worth- 
less heaps which sh^ has accumulated. We will present the 
reader with a specimen or two promiscuously taken from among 
these silly notes , which will enable him to estimate the propriety 
of our observations. 

u Utterly irrelevant to what we have been saying, brought in by 
head, neck, and shoulders, but too humorous to beflost, we give a 
proof of the inaccuracy that even Mr. Sterling could fall into, and 
which his candor made him very willing to bring forward. He was 
bo often right, that he could afford to be wrdng and if he had 
lost by divulging his mistake, he must have gained by the inge- 
nuousness of the confession. He had occasion to write to two per- 
sons at the same timej the om^a solicitor, the other a catcher of 
rats. When we have said this, it will be supposed he mis-directecl 
his letters. No such thing: he only misplaced the professions: the 
vermin-hunter ’took the affront passively ; but the solicitor request- 
ed in his reply, to know why he was styled a rat-catcher,” Vobiii. 
p. 25. 

** The sensibility of the lower class of people, to this species of 
imposition, is perhaps greater than that of the higher. * And, O 
Lord, Sir!’ said a servant-maid, who had prided herself that she 
w as to marry ti scholard 9 because she had been courted in fine lan- 
guage on paper; •when 1 seed my husband sign the book in 
church with his mark, you mought have knocked me down with a 
feather.* 

u Qn an unfortunate failure in scholarship on another less im- 
portant occasion, a young friend sitting by us, furnishes us with the 
following anecdote: 

“ In representation of a play ih a barn at Lewisham, by some 
of the lowest orders of strolling players, it was in the part of one to 
read a letter oil the stage; and to save his teachers trouble* and his 
memory a burden, the lines were written : he tool* the paper in his 
hand, and advanced towards the audience, but recollecting himself, 
he stept to the side-scene, and, to the great diversion of the house, 
called out, * 1 say-r— you forget l v can’t read writing.’ ” t 

Let the reader also turn to the note in pages l9Q and l91of 
the first volume containing a list of juvenile * ' # 

We might eerily fill Half the the 

; ^ me *ort of absurdity if we could at^p to so far 

?*fcrget the interests of the rea4e^- of re- 

^ corded failures in attempts athumour, the work before us de- 
aetvf« the paka of exteriority. It is « happy circumstauce, how- 
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ever, for the authoress, that these anecdotes and jests are so 
entirely foreign to the work itself, that if she can be persuaded 
in another edition to ctt them all away with an unsparing hand, 
the main story will receive no sort of damage or disfigurement, 
and those, if there be any such, by whom this defalcation would 
be fellas a loss, {nay have the precious primings collected iuto 
a detached folio for their special perusal and edification. 

The miserable puns, such as that upon Passion week, No- 
thinghamshire, for Nottinghamshire, and fiady Eggshell hatching 
a plot; the pedantic turns and absurd phrases, such as “ fore- 
mothers,” “ bijou occurrences,” “ bijou of accommodation,” 
“ climax of bed-rooms,” u dehortation,” “ sanguinary writings,” 
tc butchering pathos,” “ harrowing pathos,” u somniculous mi- 
sery/’ u a halo of anecdote,” u a halo of pleasant feelings,” “ a 
halo of universal contempt,” “ hebdominal visit,” “ peripatetic 
rumination,” " au fpso facto husband,” “ a quid pro quo system 
of commutative justice,” " adjusted in his cumbent posture,” 
“the derriere of the carriage,” u gravely dissipated,” “ to be grati- 
fied eamass,” and a thousan d othei^phrases, pedantically, affectedly, 
and ignorantly used, should all, when the opportunity arrives, be 
without mercy dismissed. We say nothing of that species of wit 
which consists in giving to the subjects of the various anecdotes 
names descriptive of their particular qualities, characters, or 
professions: as Dr. Rhubarb, Mr. Lint, Mrs. Gruel, Miss 
Stareabout, Miss Spanglefoot, Lord Portsoker, Miss Lazy- 
brarns, Sir Puff Hall, Sir Vent Vidi Vici, Miss Millions, and Sir 
Three per Cent Consols. This wretched sort of humour, which 
can only serve to supply a cheap fund of drollery for the gig- 
gling age of thirteen, will necessarily take their departure toge- 
ther with the anecdotes, jests, and detached pieces of charactfeiv 
drawing with which they are connected. 

Rut the work of retrenchment and excision ought not to end here. 
All the foreign words, whether from dead or living languages, all 
remarks on Jessie authors, all caressing compliments to friends, 
all attempts at description of high life, and much of that which 
npperUtins, oraeems to appertain to religion, may with great ad- 
vantage to these volumes be lopped away. And we are persuaded 
that the trunk of sentiment and character which will remain, will 


be rendered infinitely more vigorous, firm, and full of sap, from 
this A^cattOn of its morbidiuxuriance. The words, both from 
the Latiit atiti Freimh, are generally introduced without the only 
proper eximse forithe intr<^cti6n of^them, gaiety of colouring, 
illustration of meaning^ or accession of force, imparted by them 
to the subject. too/ifc must be observed, in the use 
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ma de of them in this book, frequently misunderstood, as il ipso 
/<*<$>” “mesalliance/* and many others*. Her pictures of thetnittt* 
ners of high life have ho resemblance to tljfc originals, ami appear 
to be executed from such models as Hooks, or the idle stories of 
common town-gossip are daily putting into eirAlation. 

Wherever the authoress draws from the native fountains of 
her own intelligence and observation, lier thoughts flow in a. 
streant both deep and flear; her natural and original current of 
sentiment is bright, bracing, and salubrious ; it is the turbid in- 
flux of other waters, th& confluence of ditches and drains, and the 
M eeds which infest the sides of the river producing an mi whole- 
some stagnation and irregular eddies, of which we eompUin. 
Many things drop from her* on the topics of religious duty to' 
which we most cordially subscribe, and We cannot help thinking 
that were she to yield on ibis subject to the proper bent of her 
mind, she would be freer from self-contradictions, and fuller of 
useful comment. Her great error on this head appears to arise 
from a too strenuous enueavour to make religion, by lowering its 
standard, a thing of more easy attainment than those whosn slue 
is very fond of calling ascetics and nrcthodists are in the iiabit of 
representing it. We would humbly recommend her to consider 
thsd these are things not submitted but propounded to us, and that 
it is not man that makes religion for God, but 'pod that wills 
and dictates it to man. We must take it as we find it. Nothing 
appears to ns to do this sacred cause more essential harm, thaif 
the apparent candour and liberality, but real cant and dolma- 
tism, which pervades the didactical common place of Lady 
Mary on this subject, which we will, though it is rather long, 
much too long, set before our readers, because it is really one of ■; 
tlie best epitomes of what may be called a convenient fashionable 
religion we have any \yh£fre encountered: The intermixture o>f 
what h undeniably good constitutes the real danger of these pious 
institutes of good Lady Mary, as they fatally conduce to recom- 


* We cannot conceive what could have suggested to the author the otos^fvlhit 
fc, 0 ns has in&de upow the supposed mistakes of medical rriteto iii iqr* 

ittft uWd pulse. Where* Citn she have fomici tfrtJ ignorance she speaks pf # We 

a rt! c*trac$ the i6#tc, ^ •• i ; " ; ; .•*•< .v ;; : •. - ^ ' • .. ‘es/ . 

“ We very sor ry to, iay, nT do tjot earicatUre in -'.out*' 

against the rule that * a verb agrees mb ' 

the most searob te 


«» plural* it i« decanting ojn t 

■ pulse has a plural M<t* wr»* itcaPwOtW 
' f 0P&*tre*l you, us by 


r t tiib* to- : 

1)0 hOr^th^k that, 


^polse «r weak/ty4»# ffrjfem fashion ; 4 or we^cau *W*0W t$JSe 

pulses of the hraiii.* .* -V ; . 1// "/ 


$4te* i#s^ 
of • the iktoftr 
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sneqd a system of practical employment for the Lord*# d^; which, 
upon dni Avhol^ # must be very agreeable to the gay rw^ipuist?s 
of the great world, but i# very loosely connected with scW^tural 
ordinances. 

“ 4 And now/ saul her ladyship on sentering her house, * how 
shall I most please $ou f for I look on the giving rational pleasure 
to a young person, as one of the u) lowed recreations of this cheerful 
day ; and I will walk with you, or visit with or take you to see 

the world in Kensington garden, or I will at home and read 

with you ; make no scruple of being honest, i||r. though, at my time 
of life, I hold my best use of the Lord’s day to be the preparing 
myself, in the intervals of public worship, by readiug and medita- 
tion, for a world yn which 1 must soon enter, yet, when an oppor- 
tunity, such as this, offers, of encouraging the good to continue, 
good* I should prefer it to any personal solicitude* — Say, then, you 
like Kensington garden, and I ain at your service— it will not be so 
gay as it was in the spring; but still the town is not empty, and the 
day is not too hot to enjoy it* * * 

4 * 4 You encourage me,’ said Gertrude, < *my dear madam, even 
to he tvfong:~\ own it is a great temptation, for I never saw Ken- 
sington garden, except from ffyde park/ 

44 A few visitors, persons whose respect for Lady Mary shewed 
them descrying of her regard, in succession filled up the time,, till 
they set out. Of the uumber, were two or three sensible men, who 
informed her of books or subjects of curiosity ; one teas her parish? 
priest j two were young women, whose affections seemed increased 
by some cause for gratitude; and the conversation with all, was 
equally removed from the frivolous and the formal* 

** Could we, without wearying, we would detail Lady Mary’s 
sentiments and remarks in her promenade. She did not puce thank 
God that she had passed the age of In iiig easily pleased : s}ie neither 
stigmatised fashions, nor encouraged follyjbut she taught 4LscrU» 
mirmtion. She gave to beauty, grace* and elegance their meed pf 
praise ; and she shewed that the world may he our instruction, our 
am useroeu t, oy o u r bane, accord ing to our choi ce. Many interest- 
iug little anecdotes she told of those whom they met, or ivho joined 
her for a few minutes, setting virtue in the fairest point of view, or 
the deviation froth i t in an awful one. '* 

V Th^t« wus a be^ about Lady Mary, totally di$r 

jduct from prioe, but and tp all fhe met, hOr 

<| ^artmeht was so naturally, a# well as correctly, adjusted, that ijt 
.pl'i-oM In# £bd id ih&r proper situation : to her superiors she 

looked with dignified respect ; tp tier equals she was frank and cou- 
' cjiiating ; whilst to those who were her inferiors, she was gracefully 
encouraging. The aged bould not fppey that they had, outlived hat 
remembrance; the young saw themselves not beneath her rr^gaM; 
and towards all, there was a tone of veracity* that gave the value of 
-'.aiujcmity' to hut- politcaifas. • '.-A " - 
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. ,W V t am not yet;’ said she, * too old to be caught 
tjsijj'ers ; and, though 1 would not wear these fine cxdours* 
decorations, these gossamer omaments^yet 

simple state of existence, the work of an Almighty hand ; dnd ? |Alili6 
and purple, ostrich-feathers, and jewels, in their proper pluce,ttll 
catch my attention, and exfoft a species t^adnyi^lon tbat is plea^ 
sant in;, the excitation ; and as for the wearers, ff^&ey will J do ahy 
thing seriously to preclude themselves from the nOtdral effect df 
maturer years, fheyend 1 can -purer disagree ; the aftectati^nin 
youth of despising wtot belongs to its age, mgy, I fear, inake hy^ 
poc* rites, but H sefooffiproduces real wisdom/ ‘ : ' !r • 

“ Returning home half an hour before dinner, Lady Mary said, 

€ Now, if none of my Sunday friends interrupt us 9 we wHi this evfcn^ 
ing avail ourselves of the hour of service at ine neighbouring chape!* 
and atone for our omission of public worship this afternoon ; but; as 
1 conceive it a right tiling to he very good humoured to idle young, 
men on a Sunday, I always have a plain but afhple dinner, to whitt? 
a few of my friends’ sons are constantly invited. In my houses 
keeper’s room, 1 have c^snug table fbr two or three who have known 
better days. My guests do %\4% beep me at home very often, for f 
do not associate with the very naughty ; they will, if 1 am circunpi^ 
start ced as to-day, sometimes go- with me to hear our young ordtor 
at the chapel. Some, indeed, I have not yet got into such good 
teaming ; and with these I can do more by staying at home ; this I 
do willingly, as, at least, 1 can keep them from worse company ; and 
1 own, though 1 wish to understand this day in the most Ubctal oe* 
ceptatimi we ure warranted in, I feel something uncomfortable in 
thinking of their resortiug even to chess and billiards ; they are so 
utterly unconnected with the business we have to do; they so pre- 
clude all recollection, and they are in themselves so innocent, that 
1 dread them as habits rendered imperceptibly noxious, not by their 
own incorporated evil, but simply by their empire over us/ 
i* 4 Two young men arrived nearly at the last moment ; 
bad the recommendations of good sense and an ardent curiosity; 
which Lady Mary was equally able: and wiUing to indtilgt* and to 
satisfy ; the other, related to her, seemed possessed of inrinoibie 
good -nature, and a brilliant taste ; he brought to her an offering of 
elegant ^jy^oirtive^ she received yvith ttcknowkdgMit 

ana commendation y the conversation was easy and animated ; Umf 
Gertrude was not allowed to decline a share tn 

“Theparty did not separate rill it was neaw4y tiine ^ 

• if you are going to ebajm^ ^ 

allow me to attend you f wait gsowd 

‘ I feel lazy ; but 1 insist oh your going/ LadV Mary* mii some f 
mirth, allowed his claim Ip indulgence; Jaut/before^ 
ed themseives in tbe pewy he overtoo 
said he, ■< it 

have let roe helmet ; iMt your butler* ’siappe^kig 

came to take mie of yntw wine, and he mOkf. 
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jfcamy, that somehow I was forced to say, I was following you, and, 
buying said it, I felt that I musUdo it/ 

■ You will not ask rife, I am sure,’ said Lady Mary, ‘ to blame 
a rouse that has bad so good an effect/ 

** The refreshments of the evening met them on their return* 
Conversation arose out of the subject # of the sermon ; and Lady 
Mair^ ifiiJuiig historical enquiry with moral discussion, brought for-* 
wurdthe recollections and various information of the young men ; 
she gave to each the opportunity of doing himself credit, and by 
putting them into good conceit with themselves, she instructed them 
on those subjects that, were really of the firsts importance with her* 
“ They retired before ten ; but Lady Mary would not allow them 
to escort Gertrude home. She detained her, to speak on the differ- 
ence between following the lead of others, and indulging ourselves 
in the performance of our duties* * 1 call this,’ said she, * a day of 
great relaxation' and indulgence to myself : my time of life does not 
allow me leisure to xtfake all. Sundays like tliis:*bufc if we take the 
vicissitudes of times and seasons, as they cotnc, # we shall tind that 
the course to which the affairs of this life ar^subjected by the over*- 
ruling hand of a wise Providence, mesents whatever we require. A 
rainy dify, that keeps every body at home, permits me to be at home 
with myself; and relieving my» attention by changing its object, a 
day of sixteen hours is not too long for me : I tell you I have a 
Sunday-book ; that which at present occupies vvith me the chief place 
meat the Scriptures, is Klopstock’s Messiah, of which those who 
cannot read it in the original, can have no idea. It has been most 
dishonestly translated and degraded ; for though it has, like most 
great works* s:reat faults, it has beauties not exceeded by the Para- 
dis^ Lost, and an importance tiiat makes an acquaintance with it, 
when it can be obtained, something more than matter of amusement. 

is a .work 1 am always reading; arid, as it teaches me to look with 
bumble hope and confidence, to a state of existence that is to re- 
compense us for the trials of this, it is mV interest to make it my 
ffate+weemi ; what is our interest is too pleasant to tire soon ; there- 
fore I aui fond of the book ; and as it does not cheat us by making 
pur Own endeavours unnecessary, I can always hope 1 am invigorated 
ip my path of duty by t he pious German. Besides this, I read the 
our best writers, and the celebrated French preachers 
Ihuve Cordial friends, with whom I correspond in a way not unsuit-* 
cd to tht*day ; # and there is always, with such * lilies Of the field’ as 
toil. .nor. spin,’ some little fanciful episode of 
<*urrymg on, '.wbtdi calls for the calm exercise of our 
" fttofcle lass to be put in the way to get her 

bxead p some ciahtnvunce, similar to that in the fable of the Crow 
• wadiiM ins^ supply means we can not 

/ some one to advise ? some one to console ; some one’s 

somebody to.wkom one can give, pleasure* even 

Wjm*ttape ideas^yoa itbnid not be surprised to see me veiy 
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angry at liraring Sunday vilified, or seeing it mis- used, because its 
me is not understood. Every thing is dull to the ignorant; and to 
rest, is a command of tyranny to him who never works ; but to those 
who know wlvat it is to persevere, even id & course ofiaoderatein- 
dustry, six days together, the seventh comes as # cordial, and is re- 
ceived as a friend, whom would not ineetTmtwith a cheerful 
countenance. Different ranks of persons must ^ive it different en- 
tertainment ; if the Imver dosses nil l but go to church once in the 
day, and forbear sweating, drinking, lighting, and such enormities, 
they have my hearty concurrence in their finery, their tea-gardens, 
and all their toil for pleasure ; nor would 1 abridge the gratification 
of Sunday hospitality amongst those with whom it is the only day 
of leisure, if it be indulged with a due regard to the purpose of the 
day, and the relief of our domestics. All this, yqn* will say, carries 
the appearance of allowance and concession; and, unless I give you 
mv most private opinion, my dear young friend, 1 shall, after all; 
mislead von. Evefy dsv ought to be to us partially a Sabbath : all 
who can command an interval of leisure, ought to make use of it, 
for the purpose of stopping the springs and wheels of their occupa- 
tion®, and communing with their own hearts ; but if as is too much 
the case with most of us, the stream sets wi th too strong af current 
to be thus checked, the return of the stated period is invaluable. 
As an enjoined Sabbath merely, that is a$ a day of rest, it demands 
our respect, our acquiescence, and our self^ommaud ; but as the 
LordVday, it has a more active character with us m parties to the 
!\‘ew Covenant ; and 1 conceive its fit employment to be the solemn 
dedication of ourselves, from the time of our rising from sleep, till 
our falling into it again, to the duties of religion* without admitting 
into it any of this world’s ideas or businesses, but such as serve to 
connect the command m cuts of the Old Test ament w ith those of tlie 
New. But abstraction from the world, is a power few possess, 
and fewer ought to use ; for to be innocent, it must result from cir** 
cufnstances : as soon as it forces them, it becomes reprehensible. 
The ascetic virtues are depredations on society, if society has any 
claim on us ; but there certainly are persons, w ho trained by mis- 
fortune, or the high character of their owi* mind, may presume to 
my on the Lord’s day , i Farewell 1 thou busy world,* and turn wijfi 
alt their l|eart to Dim who made it. But let no one be unbapfe 
if this disposition, in its utmost extent, does pot follow their ^ fetnw • 
endeavours. Let us do out best, ami jfchsfc %.e |M1, gr¥* pro? -v 

x'efid; be enabled to make 3 3 

“ And now, nay dear young friend,' cw . 

have said to .you- what occtuM&ma^to*^ ■ 

i would wirfi you to rcgardp nf^t as 
day of a more acti ve chancier, 

umtj* for the Mosaic faw. ,.-We l^tve. passed pl^santly .io^ 
us both.— N oUnrnj for me to do hut lojo ip jn diction with v 

>ny servants should be ; : W*$ 

■0^i the iinprc^dti chiiy not bi first that yfy:.. 
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are Safe at home ; my chair shall convey you, and one of the men 
shall attend you? and, as I suppdge we shall both be occupied to* j 
uiorrctiv, our next meeting probably may be in my carriage. Should 
you experienceany disappoint extent or vexation, in your equipments* 
let me know* and 1 s%U be ha^py to assist you 

That this account *>f religion, — this pretty religious small-talk 
is very popular we have no doubt, and that by far the greater part 
of fashionable young females, as well as correct people in general, 
find it y^ry consolatory, and very orthodox, is naturalaud probable. 
One thing only was wanting to give it perfection ; it was without 
any violent abuse of the poor mothodists. An opportunity, how- 
ever, offers itself hi the fourth volume* and in chapter 82, and, 
especially, in pagdi£79> the old stories in defamation of this sect 
are repeated with a great air of authority and accurate information . 
We are told of a wretched teacher of this stamp, who “ was in 
high confufence with persons of rank, education, and iinim ? 
peachable integrity, and who, though professing themselves of 
the church of England, thought it expedient to disperse over the 
country, as preachers of the gospel? as expounders of texts, and 
as advocates of moral virtue, a^et of meu too low, in every point 
of view, for, any profession.” We are then told of preachers of 
this persuasion who fifld their way into female schools to under- 
mine the virtue of their young disciples under the pretence of 
improving them in piety. These are heavy charges against a 
body of men who certainly are not found in the daily commis- 
sion of trespasses against the pfeaee, the duties, apd the good 
order of society ; n«d every just person must agree with us, that 
nothing can warrant us in giving currency to such reports, but 
the most authentic proofs of their foundation in fact. It is, 
to the last degree, painful to see with what a resolute belief ail 
?uch cruel gossip is vouched and transmitted. 

“ Not weighed nor winnowed by themultitude* 

But swallowed in one mass, unchewed and crude.” 

give ourselves very/lif^ trouble about what is said o four 
or prin^les; Christ and his religion are the 
fjfc btijr affections; .and- find- 
ing these* $9 and discipline of 

th^".,dhpch suporiorstat Of dignity and purity, 

wd ourattacbmeut and obedience : but we 
will ^ to disparaging 

liqm : neither will vvfe seek to reebmfaeod ourselves by flattering 

* The Ward's here printed in italics are not so in the work Itself. The passntre** 
pn which we found pur remarks are so printed here to save the necessity of uu- 
tiding them particularly. 
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the security of our own establishments, or relax from any stric- 
tures on its negligence or danger, which may appear io be useful 
ki keeping alive in its members a kinder sensibility to its in- 
terests. # . ' * r 

If these stories to the ^dishonour of metfcbdfets are not rashly 
taken up on mere trust, as we suspect the# Often ana, still we 
maintain that it can do no good tothe church to pfomote their 
publicity ; for, say hat we will, to bring any body of men, pro- 
fessing religion, into contempt, is to bring sothe scandal upon 
religion itself. There is otdy one way v^hich we can with:iafe<Jr 
and propriety adopt of conducting the content agaih& sectaries 
and schismatics. We have so often said what, According to bur 
humble conceptions, that conduct ought tobejthat we will not 
repeat it here ; but will content ourselves With expresrih^ dur 
fears that, if the sentiments of the goBd Lady Mary were to 
settle a standard of piety for the church of England, that church 
must soon sink under the weight of aggregate hostility,; or de- 
pend upon the niutdal jealousy of its opponents for an existence 
by sufferance* That methddists sqpietimes abuse their power 
and opportunities, like individuaknVembers and ministers of other 
communions, who can doubt? But, if/WC Teason 'from iheSe 
particular instances to the conduct and character of a rchofe 
body, it is obvious to every considerate man how greatly we ex- 
pose our own cause. Eet us suppose a methodist to have done 
what is said by the writer of this novel to have been the conduct 
of one of that body; have they no opportunity to retort the ac- 
cusation by referring to the conduct of one of our own mi- 
nisters within the recollection of most of our readers; and have 
they not as good a right to reason from particular cases to the 
general character of the ministers of the cliurcfa ? Such a con- 
test carried on, m this way, by induction on each side, would 
evidently be as infinite as it would be mtiammatory and in- 
vidious. % 'V' ''' ; ?' ■' :V ; 

\Ve should be sorry, however, to be thought blind to themerit 
of many passages in this work, which afford v^^fovonrdhie 
specimens of the writer’s judgment audfeeliug. We cannot but 
greatly commend many of the eehtbbehtii she piKs mt<f ihemofcih 
of Mr. Mudd,~a3 ih pag&'^i:, VoU iv. v&teri* ■ 
solution to dedicate the' favour^ of his children to dW Ser- 
vice of bis Maker. -OoirCirUA^^jE^ _ 

in her studies, .and effects produced ‘ ‘ itet'-perih. 

sal of the Bible, presents an innocent and pleasing picture, aiid 
discovers in sketching character lit a state of 

^ative iuxuriance, to which w e are happy tb beaf testimony. The 
jfBjfcty to pareri^ js w feelingly en%rCed by the sentiments 

in many parts of the work ; and par- 
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ticjuiarij’ in page 226, vol. iii. The description of the family "off 
the Hrauklands, in vol. iih page # 202, is drawn with an aiiiiable 
warmth of colouring whiCh places the reader in the midst of 
them, and with a h^art full of the most pleasing sympathies. 
There are, also, mapy satirical portrait, which are traced with 
force andhumpur,as in page 193, vol. iv. where the reader 
cannot fail of being amused by the absurdities of a parent 
in the foolish indulgence of her children. *fhe little piece of 
sacted allegory in vol. ii. page 374, is ingenious, and very simply 
and pleasingly told. 

Great praise, is due to the ability displayed in the delineation 
of spme of the fi^aracters. That of Gertrude is extremely in- 
teresting. We were much affected by her situation under the 
coarse discipline of thqjCountess of Luxmore, and the capricious 
despotism of Mr. Sterling, the countess's uncle. The gradual 
development of the properties and dispositions of her heart, and 
her casual accumulation of knowledge, p rider disadvantages, 
which, aj first view, appeared to oppose insuperable barriers to 
her, progress, give. great at^ction to her character. These dif- 
ficulties, by stimulating* exertioTi, and exciting intellectual curio- 
sity, will often draw forth into fuller and more energetic action 
the genial capacities of a good soil. With respect to the moral 
utility of such an example we entertain great doubts. It is true, 
perhaps, that very many of the most significant characters are 
indebted principally for their force and vivacity to iiiipressions 
produced by casual occurrences which escape observation, arid 
cau neither be anticipated, controlled, or modified by culture, 
or the. arts of discipline : but a character so moulded suggests 
no practical rules for the conduct of education ; and, to the 
extent in which it is likely to attract imitation, it is dangerous in its 
consequences. Upon the whole, however, the simplicity, honesty, 
directness, gentleness, and, we may add, piety of Gertrude, are 
very safe objects of admiration and imitation to her own sex 
ranks and ages. No character could be better imagined 
Jto give effect by contrast to these properties of the amiable 
, CJerttude* thafv the . Countess of Luxmot c, whose vulgarity, 
^pie^nn^ss, ..and selfishness, are exhibited. through the whole Work 
1 with, great.. end nature. The character of 
r the young ;tpjcl4 P prtaigis^ ^ spirit. His 

«^pidity, \ /jp'ia^Ury and addictions, and all 

the strenUa ’ his s^tortih'- in ; A nann^r' that 

conveys a very distinct image = ; to die reader^ While he server as 
; ^ost of the characters illustrating 

goodness of ;^it so commends Gertrude to onr 
jgdpie of -die however, -iu this portrait, be- 
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tray an ignorance, pardonable, swrelv, in a female author, of the 

Ways of young fools of fashion.® The inner scene in page 123 1 , 
vol. iv. is preposterous. The conversation between the young 
nobleman and the rustic footman, and the method adopted by the 
former to supply the deficiencies of his mothers table, by going 
out to purchase niceties for a concluding bourse, is out pf all 
probability, and has greatly too much violence even for ^caricature 
of that prevailing iridic t ion to the science of eating, so base and 
ridiculous in the young men of condition of the present d*>'v The 
observations in the note to the same passage on the aottmi inde- 
cency of finishing a gluttonous repast without thanks to the 
Almighty Giver, are worthy of a good heart, and sound . under- 
standing. We cannot help expressing pur obligations to .,}f iss 
Hawkins for heaping so much deservedycon tempt and ridicule 
*>n Ifadiionable stupidity and lueanness^p this well imagined 
and ably drawn character of Lord Portargis, though we 
can scarcely excuse the attachment of Gertrude to so despicable 
a coxcomb. It raiseLthe credit of her simplicity at the entire ex- 
ponce of her discernment. *' 0 . . /: 

The other characters are, ingcneral, well sustained throughout 
the work, and, for the most part, there is boih chastity anti fide- 
lity in the execution of this most difficult part in the business of 
the novel writer. Lord Luxmore and Mf, Sterling are both ex- 
amples of this skill in Miss Hawkins, though, perhaps, the un- 
feeling and tyrannical behaviour of the latter towards the unpro- 
tected Gertrud# is carried to excess. We have no room to pro- 
secute any further the examination of rtlus voluminous production. 
It is a great deal too long, and if Miss Hawkins is desirous of 
giving it a place among the few standards in this department of 
literature, she will do justice to that part which is realty creditable 
to her powers^ her taste, and her principles, by clearing away 
the dioss and rubbish with which it is inoumlfered. 
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.*jfei k v i ng so reconiJy offered ourw^tq general menl 
utility of ibe preceding notuaies weshaUpto 
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tfced without delay to the consideration of so much of tlic con- 
tents of the volume b^ore usf as our limits will allow us to 
examine in the present mimber. 

Art . I.-~An Account of the PetAfmctions near the Village of 
Trcvikem, in the Carnatic , by Captain John W arren, of 
H . M. 33d Regiment , 

a 

Tliis is an article of some curiosity, describing a greater col- 
lection of perfect petrifactions than we recollect having before 
heard of. But the description, though sufficiently correct and 
perspicuous for a general reader, is not satisfactory to the scien- 
tific enquirer** *VVere specimens selected of the different sub- 
stances which have undergone the process of petriftc transmuta- 
tion, with the soils and fluids on and near the spot, an opportu- 
nity would be afforded of obtaining some chemical results, 
curious, and, perhaps, important* Should this journal have the 
" good fortune to fall into the hands or certain individuals at 
Madras, whom we could*name, we might promise ourselves and 
our readers some advantage from the adoption of our suggestion 
of submitting to the test of chemical analysis various portions 
of the earths surrounding the petrifactions, as well as of the 
stone-trees themselves, of which we shall proceed to extract 
some account. On the western declivity of a hillock of about 
fifty feet iu height, and near its summit, lies the principal object 
described in this article. It is in a horizontal position on the 
surface of the ground, with two-thirds of its roots bare:-- but* no 
remains of branches are any-where discoverable, though the knots 
at the insertion of the branches are visible on the trunks -of many 
trees. Of the body of the largest tree* which has been divided 
by stone-cutters into three pieces, twenty feet remain, three feet 
thick at the root end ; the root is seven feet im diameter. Other 
trees were noticed of thirty and forty feet in length ; and one, 
.broken to pieces, is estimated at sixty feet, measuring four feet 
and a half in diameter. Some portions of them “ are as hard as 
flint, agd others so soft as to be reduced to dust by the slightest 

? ressure/’ J4ost of these petrified trees observed by Captain 
barren, in dll, perhaps, forty ot 6%, are prostrate within the 
space of half a mile, or less. He was told there were no others 
t ; in the neighbourhood ; but J himself of opiuion that a great 
many more lie hid und^r ground, winds have never been exposed 
to ligbt in that state. - 

u 1 have remarked,” he says> f* of these petrifactions, that they 
moire perfect-^(thm: fe> we suppose; the process is more. 

1 jn those parts which, are buried 
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udder ground, thim in those which lie exposed to- the air.;; ps* 
trified root*, in most places, is as'lmrd up flint: it takes a touch 
filter polisli than any part of the stem, and assumes a more varies 
gated appearance in its veins and colours; like the flint, it easily 
strikes fire, and breaks sWrt when briskly stricken* Tlsfe jew- 
ellers prefer those fragments which j when bidden from the tree, 
appear, in the interior, of a brown and purple colour, with grey 
or white veins. The more prevalent the purple or pink, the 
more the stone is valued. When polished and well selected, it 
assumes a great variety of colours, resembling, most frequently, 
agate; changing from a dark brown grey to bright red, with white; 
veins. The red, when well chosen, might be easily taken for cor- 
nelian: it is generally preferred for necklaces Av lien cut in flat 
circles. The grey looks best in beads, and is used in that shape 
for necklaces and bracelets, arranged in the usual way;” 

On the other side of the village ofTrevikera is another hill 
much higher than those already mentioned, entirely covered with 
large blue granite stones, which present no distinct trace what- - 
ever of petrifaction; but from some other remarkable ;l«d cu- 
rious objects which are noticed by Captain Warren on and in the 
vicinity of these hills, and from various coincidences w hich he 
details, he judges u the whole of the transformed grove to have 
once been the majestic sukI wide-spreading 'tuna rind.” Of its 
antiquity 7 he could gain no information. Old Brahmans on 
the spot had known them fifty years; fheir fathers and grand- 
fathers also knew them. It is said that no record of them exists 
in die neighbouring temple; nor could Captain Warren heat of 
any superstitions connected with such singular objects. But 
we may venture to assert that such superstitious or mvthologie 
legends do exist respecting them: and extravagant a£ such \&~ 
gends are, they are not wholly to be despised ; for, as their cha«* 
meter is rather to embellish than to create, a particle of historic 
cal or physical truth is frequently to be ex tracted froth the mass 
of legendary rubbish under which -it is buried. f • 

; Cap taiii Warren having left us to die ftill mdulgerice of ottr ; 
own conjectures, as to the origin and 

situated petrifactions, we may verthvre to siiy tb$L - v we-^®b iksit V. 

see a mare plausible theory; than that tfie hiHopfcs* dfi whfeh 

not# rest, bfcce formed part of n plain, "or . 

getated. liy tome cause, inaccessible to j^es^ft ;i; r^’ar^^the 

trefe inay l^ve been psostr ated $ and submerged, or 

in some" petrif|h^:inc))atrua,' 

there by some equally inscrutable process. An elemental con- 
flSct may hive upheaved the mass, in a state So disjointed anl ; 
looiatfRed as to admit the periodica] heavy falls of rain, which, by ■ 
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die, operation of- ages, appear to have washed down die-interMi- 
4&l<^rth, a|id partialt 3 j|bared *the harder substapc^. WiilHmt 
soippsuebriieory as tht% wild as it may be, it- is- 
cflfuut fbr ■..«&#£ elevated petrifactions: i*i a country so exposed to 
delugesoCrain. %^/U. 

on the Sacred Isles in the West, with other;. 

JEkfigs,. conmd&l with that. JVoric. Major F. WUford. 

J jl/iltliptjaiiivient poetical romances of the Hindus, entitled djhe 
P^i^s,. tiiere )s, itseeros, frequent mention of aft island, calls#. 

tli<e fx>mt<e:r of which names is meant the 
V^^te lsiantl. lt is, j#so> called Tri-kftta, or Three-peaked, tmd, 

• pfMajor Wilford, not now, iudeed, 

fifab promulgated, if includes the British empire in the west, ; 

Jtn support of this., opinion, however extravagant it rna^al^st 
view appear,. Major: Wttford has udducod many ,paasage$||^U|'. 
the Pip*anas and other Sanskrit fcooks ; to which, if they lia,yft; 
fallen short of impressing conviction on our minds, we 
epncede the credit of industrious research, ftftd iugejft»au.8.a^p^.,' 
cation. v> v v. ; -.: .v ■ • /■: V/’/ 

. ^hyot- Wilford will not, we .hope, deenj pur _%ej^i^;dia- 
; respectful, since it seems that, 

hipiself, r^ther t^xdy in ' ' 

Spetani* . <md the White Sea in its -''v^riity^' 
tug Bristol Channel.. We are reminded that he r at first, ‘believed 
them to. : Jwvg indicated' Crete .and #lb- - ! 

Tjbjtttta, m three-peaked, la not quite ftpplicableto J&eie*, aft/ 
itl^apccurred ofbeiftawdn^thehQppur onljicily, ' 

ofwbicfavv'us Trinaqria } and hen ce the leaded a^deipaa,,,^ " 
^^ewoas etym<dpgi |ad Igpcess, 

^Por the farther illustration pf/thc subject, a 4 m^p is. annexed . 
oftbeijorth-vvest.quarteroftheoldeonrident frpmthePuranas. 

“ .’JSte .ahape and gpuew^ , dip, westeru shorei in the . 
uc^n»j^yift* i ,.n*a^^-.j^ya,the: r ?w^*, //beat no small affinity , 
with w«te intended .pp, represent, 

#e/Bajrpf/B«cax,. fie. Gcrmqh Sea, and, 
dm. eftteaiipB;antp/% aU, Urn greatest 

awtfibwlk&lw isles, Iceland, an^/ 

tlie.,^j4cm»t shorea ; .pf‘',A*Hiericit}' > anf this, surely, cannot be; 
merely nccidentaU ; The, islands grg/iftle, now Ferro, 

-/•> vpl/iv. MoVViiV *.*.* ' ■’’’jr '. .’•■•■■ .h* ; * '•?••'• 



themannof they are itt the map, on the supposition tliat they 
really answer to those islands” . 

!A map faithfully extracted” from tl^ Puranas, or any .-an- 
cient Sanskrit book, of the north-west quarter of the old con- 
tinent,”— “ exhibiting the shape and general outlineaaftbc 
western shores, aitd bearing no small affinity withthose of J&rope, 
which they wore intended to represent,”—" the Bay of Biscay,* ’ 
-—" above all, a gre|t resemblance to the arrangement of the 
British Isles, Iceland, and the adjacent shores of jtmerioajr was 
bailed by us, iude$d, ’as a^cuiiMiy 1 , and we 
Baaed map with -proportuniate./ 

page above quoted, to be surethat we had put bd’oreustheright 
map, we found, to our great mortification, that, tin th&Jh ;jpyy, s pf 
curiosity, we had not read die passage as we ougbt, which runs 
as follows: 


“ For tbe illustration of this subject, I have annexed a map of 
the north-west quarter of the old continent from the Puranas ; and 
ihcmly additions that Kiave presumed to make are, first, a rough 
delineation of the voestern skor&i Europe s and, secondly, the 
pohtreircle. 1 ’ 4 ■■ ■ 

Now such of our venders as look, with us, to the ingenious 
speculations, of our lean&d brethren in Asia fov real and authen- 
tic information, will shttnemourd wap; mint men t on this occa- 
sion ; add wfil be induced to complainthattb® prOmise o£ “ a 
map of the north-west quarter of the old continent from the Pu- 
ranas,” with its bitetrestitig ** affinities’*; and " resemblances,” 
.should evaporate in inere interpolations, or ‘‘ rough delineations of 
< ^Vdik^;.t£otes:flf'''liarope, w ' from Arreuysmith, or some En- 
gtish gebgrapher. The remark is perfectly -jtist that points, ao 
kidded, ** bearing no small :gre^ resemblance,*’ Sob. 

Cannot, surely, be accidental p* No more ac cideirtal, cer- 
"tjfiinfy, than if dJe autfepr coiikl have found room for theffos i- 
Jtiou ^^Tdrijton, and the site of die monument, and then had 
"■“ii" J Hpcm u* to tyim palhize With his own delight in the dis- .. 
. or stttdi ao extraordinary Furanlc i coincidence. -'.Beside^ 

. yie have botiCwd, the map in- qUesdon has evidently many 
other additions erf TSnropeanpdsitioos andmames. Without which "... 
it to otir perception, 'be- as'-yt# takeo for a repreaeuta- 

tios of the moon, the sun, or imy plahfet or star in our or other 
systems, ; hi *bf the north-west qottrter of the old-, continent” 
of - this n&faer world. . %* : fbtttte 

learned gentleman (V oU XV, page 162), we comptained heavily, 
but not' dfehespeetfal^f : of hi* 

u . The burdeti of our complaint iesOt diminished by an 


^ now ’ before ,/iisg#md. we .invite. Ik re- / 
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fereftce to its eirly pages for a confirmation of the jiisfioe of such 

complaint, rather thamrepeatdt here. 

But we wifi leave tlu£ unlucky map, and proceed with ou r in- 
genious essayist, We pass over the frequent parenthetical sub- 
atitutions of south for north, and af north for south or west, and 
the like- in translations from Sanskrit authorities, and when th# 
positions determined by such bearings do not accord with the 
authorVhypothesis* JBy leaving out such amendments we have, 
as we presume and hope, the genuine words of the original* 
which iv what we want^ and wifo which we shall be satisfied, 
whatever i»ay he predicated of the hypothesis. 

** The whole island was not unknown to the western myfoo- 
logists, but tM» name had become obsolete for so long a period, 
that they had entirely forgotten that it belonged to Britain/' — 

** One of the threejpeaks is called Hiranya, and might be called, 
also, in a derivative form, Suvemeya,” both meaning the laud of 
grold. 4i Hiranya and Suverueya are obviously the* same with 
SSrm and Juvemia, or Ireland/ 3 — “ Inhere are, indeed, gold 
fnline^ in Ireland, which mighPt have been more productive 
formerly; and the astouishjpg quantities of gold trinkets found 
daily in the bogs, seem to countenance the idea.” Ireland may 
in this case be, indeed, called u the land q|* gold,” and has suf- 
fered great iudigffity by being considered only as the laud of. po- 


tatoes. “ Astonishing quantities” is, to be sure, an expression 
somewhat vague; but, as we ‘have not had the good fortune 
even to hear of the gold trinkets found daily in the bogs of . Ire- 
land, for less to meet with any of them, we are not able to judge 
as to their quantity for quality* u The third peakdand,, or Scot* 
land, is called Ayacuta, or foe Iron-peak, gr'islgpi^i^ l ;^\deriy^ , | ' 
five form we might grammatically , say, Ayeya, thpUjrii this teiili 
be never used : but that is no reason Jar supposing that the tem 
■nexkr was in use; for it i* the island of Aiaia, oi;iVcea, of foe 
western mythologist*. It might bp called also, Lobardwipa : but 
this dciiominaiioo is never found ip: the Purauas ; fopqgh there 
W&evmj/ reasoM to belie te that it was used ; al$o, formerly : apd I 
t ^believe- &mi it origm^ ^ Scodand mi^ht, * 

:i& prid •propriety ;r be called the irpn?p|eak-l^d. / 

ape#; to : afc.not .itf 06^ formerly, it 

aitouiiided^v^ mmes of that precious * met#!/* •' ' , 

: But,notwifostandiug fo^emodest doubts, Engkod js, iajjjtf* '''■ 
manner, etymologicaily proved to be4he ^ Silver istend^ ^f |he 
' Ptmmas. - j v.* - : £ j< ?<& 

' :• ' Ki . |V ■ ; ; 

-fea • n#; of SeJi was. 

. 

v . h H s-Si 
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saw three genii sitting in a triangle . Ife saw there, also* Mr«e &r£dr 
of melted gold* lead, and iron. The first looked like gold ; the 
second, of lead, though infusion, was exee&iingly cold* and looked 
white. This was meant, perhaps, for while lead or tin. The third 
lake, of iron, was black, and its surface very ragged, as if foil of 
scoria*. ' 

The three genii were Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, or rather their 
Sactis, or female energies, which are the three Pareae of the western 
raythologists. This nidation of Thespesius* athide# visibly to the 
ternary number of fclu&e islands — (That is, we suppose, England, 
Ireland, and another which we do not discover )*— ?* and the three 
lakes bavi: an obvious reference. to thv three peaks.” 

•Some truly ingenious speculations follow these dazzling con- 
elusions, ■which men of more cautious habits duel cooler 
pera merit itiay censure as bordering on the roiqaniic. W<? must 
submit to be classed among those tame enquirers, who, though 
not at waiv with etymological deductions, are at all times dis- 
posed to receive them with jealous suspicion. Lingual coinci- 
dences, where other facts, relations, and probabilities conduct 
to similar inferences, afford a safe and powerful aid to our re- 
searches into the originals, and errlw intercourse of the peopled 
parts of the globe ; but when relied on as single grounds Of hy- 
pothesis mid conjecture, they are apt, by degrees, to captivate 
the judgment, ami to bring an ingenious mind under the dominion 
of capricious frfncfes. . * \y ‘ : v 

J* It is declared in the Puranas, that the White Island is incapa- 
ble 1>f decay, and is never involved in the, ^ destruction and ruin 
which happen at each Innovation of the world, except the last ; 
when every thing wilt be absorbed into the Supfeme lleing^ who 
: wilt reuiain [id. one. The White Ishtnd gpd mountain the 

#ame, in which Ured Evener an<T his 

goddess, . uccording^oISato^^^.TheJWhi^-l^^d.i^al^^ttll^ 
/.: the JDwi'pa of'.feacaV; or .$agim» wiuoh is the with ■ 

Saxiim, was/pronortneed fejyojif 
■ ' tbVWhh^ af lSacaiHv is it is 

''fne^atiya- 

V- Sad&ip : ' "peri* a |j^, ' 

be included under this denorniriation.’* “ 4 

: |f o w p rd vc i k iug it is that this learned geutlcnian not fg-s. 
yoored hi ’ with au exact uninterpolated r ti auction of 
" ; - sages iu tlieise two Puraiias that wof^4^.C4m^tiqfi 
th#t we* like w might i*ayc hid * .cbanceof haytpgouf apfide- 
r ;‘/3te|ies removed.' ‘ Jje* us l>ear t|ie : 

^ ^^Thus St. George; 4he successor of* V i$bnb, though trreatbf 

the British 
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empire in general, or Sacam; yet he is more particularly the 
guardian angel of England, oi Sweiam. The names of the four 
tribes V (of Hindus) “ sm; still preserved in Britain and the nearest 
parts of the continent, in the titles of their Cula-devatas, or tute- 
lary gods of families, tribes, aud nations* Thus the name of the 
sacerdotal tribe of the Magas , or M il^ans in the plural, is still oh* 
vtotts in that of tfie god Mogon, inscribed on several stones in the 
north of England/ 4 — 'The third tribe of merchants, t ailed Ma~ 
nastt^ is rescued from oblivion in the naraeaof the god Mounus in 
aitt; inscription in England. The name of the fourth or lowest 
class, cal led Magada , i s still obvious in the name of the goddess 
Magwla, whom the modern Germans acknowledge that their an- 
cestors once worshipped. This tribe of Brahmans is still very nu- 
merous in India, particularly in South Bahar, which is acknow- 
ledged to be culled in Sanscrit, Magad’ha, from theim ? * — “ Thus 
the Magas and Magisrn form an uninterrupted chain from Britain 
•tto $raui. v ’- . J * 

'I| is but justice to the author to observe that we can give but 
a vi&iry small portion of the items, or liuksy by which he persuades 
himself that lie has completed Iris chain of evidence to establish 
what would he very gratifying to our national vanity, as well as 
to our curiosity, that Britain is White Island, the Holy land of 
the Hindus. .... 

** If the Hiti diis had been in possession of Vedas in the time 
of Crishna, there would have been no occasion send to the White 
Island for Brahmans skilled in the true worship of the sun : and 
we find that the sacred Vedas were committer l to writing, and pub- 
lished at that very tirfie iu India, by the famous Vyasa ; at the 
very time, I say, that the Magas made their appearance in India* 

As it is acknowledged that these sacred books came originally from 
the west, and as they were committed to writing about the tithe ; : : 
that the Magus arrived in India, it might be supposed that they; 
brought this sacred v treasure with them, and delivered it ^ orally to 
.VytfiSt, who committed it immediately to writing ; for Which deed 
hfe B Wjghly censured by some. But what solves the difficidiy at 
me* is, that the famous Vfasa is dec! dried to have abided for s6 
long a period in the White: fsland, that he obtained the well-kbowit 
surname of Dwaipayana, or, he who resides in the island, 1 

thus is*the White Island eihphktically denaSinatM/ , } 

In another page we are told that f th? Vedas are declated in 
the j^nrafiaS ^bTiave jfaVeda in the White Islafid^ 

wiiere tbey Wshfc; in humjfct sh^tis.^ This may, among afigu'i^t- 
lie ojr unwritten lawS; 

As&ell as tbe Veda^ iuan^pf tl^jjdcfe aud^ of the Hin- 
dus aj^ to have resided iii^ or nave derived their origin from, 
ourisbwd. Vishnu', Krishna, Kama, and all the principal avi- ^ 
pi aras or incarnation* of the deity first named went hence to India. 
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v ; • .... 

Indeed, the whole island itself was transported to Ifcdia by this 
mighty Vishnu. But vve will give 4 this fyct, which may at filfist 
appear singular to mere English reader iu our author*? own 
,\yords. # 

** But what is -still more wonderful is, that, the greatest part of the 
Brahmans to this day never use any but real British chalk, ob they 
pretend, to mark their foreheads with, and this Is carried feyv-.ifier* 
chants all over India, flfhis chalk they call « — and and (in 
compassion to our compositors arid corrector we omit, the heathenish 
names, as not being very material,) “and it comes from Dwareeuy 
where it was deposited by Vishnu. It is acknowledged inlndia 
that the .Vedas and this divine chalk came both, from the White 
Island in the west ; and that many tribes emigrated thence ih.ipp' 1 
time of Crishna into India, where they remain to jthis day in grqfo 
launibers. Ft is declared in the — that Vishnu brought the Wli^tO 
Island itself into G uzarat, in which is Dwardcft* in the tunc of 
X>ishna, where it is called to this day Swety-dwipa *, though on 
the main land. Various Reasons are assigned for this y some sa^fUiat 
it was on account of (Krishna, who lived with his relations 4 VDWa- 
raca, and who came from the original Swetu-dwipa. Others say 
that Vishnu #as afraid that the White Uland should turn blat;k 
during t he C*fcyuga f . But the general opinion” (from being the 
most i easouafe is, that Vishnu brought the whole 

island into Gridma, to be the place bf his abode, and 

also for the bene^i^bis faith ful servants, that they might have real 
and genuine chalk to mark their foreheads with, and which would 
have been liable to aduitemtion by dealers and carriers/’ 


Some of our readers may posmhly deem <£ven these reasons ki- 
^icieut to excuse so grievous a felony ot| the part of the Hindu 
jpitsseryer, as V-ishnu is called; and that it wouldhave been easier 
lf$*nd better to have carried the roguish.bgM 

tice df the peace. Seeing, indeed, that Great Ilfithio h* auch 
^jportabfe^ pmperty, they may feel some alarm as to die securities 
; and their just amazement 

land to India ibay not abate when they find# :*? they wl pre* 
s#t!y, that they, and all Englishmen, are Acwa yiWe; HinAiav B$»t 
( the conclusion of the- for^^ # *e shall pro- 

> : t c#£<t to > r gjve, is cpns^iitofy, ami shows dial JBwrU;i< litd^-^r fio 
real ground of alarm, to r m*hr^ 

• another deportation of our ( 

; Hindu divan. liow- comes the €omf#t 

V ; deem it unwarrantable in # us to • It. fromamrn W^nt* 

^readers especially as possess dt!(e- ; 4W%-. '^.rJ ■ 


a In the Sanscrit language dtiy/a means au i&and. 
f McnaiPirthcpiaseat, or blaek, eriron *f®* 
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*? Itis ,n6t- to be supposed, that in consequence of tins -Transport- 
ation, the White Island fio lqpger exists in the weit. This vs by 
ivp means the case; lot the White Island which he brought into 
India was an bike)' self? afid an emanation of the original one/ 7 . 


Hence it is very clear that all* is safe, for the present at any 

• rate. 'V.-'.’ 

Toward the conclusion of the second Chapter of this essay aife 
some very instructive observations as to the extensive prevalence 
of the Sanskrit language. Some of the^ we will endeavour to 

fisid room for. 

u That the eastern parts of America were peopled from Europe, 
appears to me beyond any mariner of doubt, from the astonishing 
affinity bfetwett# thef languages in use in that part of America, with 
tfie Sanscrit and other languages in Europe derived from it. For 
the Sanscrit pervades all the languages, both ancient and modem 
of Europe, in a surprising degree, India is by no means to be con- 
sidered as the primitive and original country of the Sanscrit, though 
it flourishes, there now exclusively. Th^ Brahmans acknowledge 
that \jh-gy are not natives of India. They entered it, they say, thrqfigfc 
the pass of Hardwar ; and their first settlement was at Catipje. c T5ji* 
wards the east it extends to^Ava and Siam, in which countries the 
Pali, Bali, or Sacred language, if not pure Sanserif is at least a 
dialect next to it, and its eldest daughter. Towards the west it 
prevades all the* ancient and modern languages of Iran, Turan* 
Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, the northern parts of Africa, and all Eu- 
rope as ferns Iceland inclusively; forming, as it were, a belt from 

• the easternmost parts of Asia to the extremities of the west, and *f 
Europe, ami tending from tlie soutli-east toward the north-west^ Tfo 
the north of India, in Tibet, the traces of the Sanscrit language 
prevail, but I believe in a less degree than in Ava and Siam. Erpjm • 
thisiieit some weak ramifications ate to be Fonndin Sumatra tiOdJava* 

'V'Slie'Sial^y language contains many words of Sanskrit origin ;and 
\ in the Chinese and Japanese, Sanscrit words aft to fee foundocca- 
riotialljv The language of the aborigines of India, extending from 
ihe bay of Seagal to Bombay, and tohabittng themountainous tracts 
ih/tbem^ has no affinity whatever with the Sansibrit .j&'g&f 

■ rf its dfalecfsy its gra&wja&r, poor mod fo^Ten, as may be supposed, 
Uubsolutely differeirtfiwm that even ( ;of the. , to west dialects of ..the ^ 
Sanscrit* r fo my gt^t »urf>ri ae v J could not fipd eveu a single ^ word 
in it ehW deriv^ ^ Sanscrit or any of’ itxrimlec^ ■ 

tins names of a few articles of trade, introduced into it, but evidently ' 
not belonging to it ; whilst there are a great many words obviously 
, derived from the -Sanscrit ift t he difclocfts of Brazil, Metrico, <*F *the .4 
Caribbees, arid other tribesriivitig oh^tbe eastern shores of America. 

In the dialects of the inland and southern parts of Africa, tobirld ; 
ttot evea trace a single word of Sanscrit, nor io those of the western v 
aborts of Arne# ca. Jjbmae of • the ’ dialects of Ttortoty Siberia 
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'“ exlufeit &c<^siona!ly a f few words of Sanscrit origw ; tent fbeaetee 
pjOttemdroa^ whilst titme Whatever are"' td'tii. found i iv the other*^? 

pass by , various "etymological. derations without remark ^ 
fud copytfjete conclusion of the second chapter. ; ‘ 

‘‘ In tlije districts of Peru^ ami Chili, and th# northern coasts of 
&c. I have not been able to^nd a Single word 
that had the leant" affinity to Sanscrit, or any other language of' ’Sic 
old continent *. In the languages of North Anierica jtlxfne arefewer 
■ ^|c^ds fro rn the old cbiftinent, than in those of South America or the 
G^ibbees. The reason is, that, according to frteitioti, the trite# 
which now inhabit North A meric a came originally from the westei^i 
pans of that country, ami settled there after having exterminated^ 
or dri ven away the greatest part of the inhabitants^ pud the Catite 
bees assert that they came originally from Florida/ ... 7 

Beyond thbbelt, languages have little or uo affinity with the 
Sanscrit, except among such nations as are tell known to have 
emigrated out of it. Thus the Chinese, who lived originally mi 
the banks of the Ox ns, according to the Pu ran as, have preserved a 
great many Sanscrit voeiabies in their language, which are engrafted 
on anotter unknown to ns. «•' * « 

^• : in the short vocabulary of the Hottentot language in Mr. Har- 
row^ description of the Capei co! listing orfly of eighteen words, 

I Mfaa snrpriij^ to find three of them pure Sanscrit. The first is 
Swrrie, the sub, in Sanscrit, Stir i/a ; cum , water, iam Sanscrit cam ; 
iapd cu i» the earth in ltoguag^s. M 

Tills essay is, as we have before noticed, subdivided into chap- 
ters. What precedes h taken from, or refers to, the first and se* 
cprid f . Chapter II L is entitled * Sweta Devi, or the W hite 
C^oddes^/' Her abode is appropriately in the White Island; 
and she is, wp are told, one of die three ’Parc*, which,' according 
| tOi^he Pumtiics, are a Triuiiity, called fti the singular nuftiter 
^ ; T^I&ki^evi^K.ut)iari ?: Or the divine maid in Uiree- fold state. 
Sonie ingemoifs remarks bn points of thcogony' ai»d mythology 
':^hlch nor analyse. The result^ 

nvfe ire are obviously the Parcai 

of tbe western mycologists, which* according to Plutarch, 
t were thiree and ofte/' We must confess that the coin- 


A^ic^sear^ci. 


♦ Surety the aims California Hteffotes an exoeptioo. Cali-porna, or puma, 

beififi fwirv 8an*cint. 


jfW&prefei this inorc general #nid» and tii dieting 

urivade# to : th«p»^e of the volume j for a§ tlw?re>re at |^i*t thi^ 

A « A%m*% A ' *Q A 6/tiM MmXk 'Alii ’ 1 i W O' mml jL _ ii ^Jkl H W« » fc*. 


:<• t 

: edition* of the •, 

•ted. wwpi^fimrter oCteaterateteu poftste edition, 

,*• terte>d«-of tei-' 


■ 
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€jdences,both etymological and historical, if we may apply the 
latter term to such fictions (Actions, however, often, if not ge- 
nerally, grounded in some degree of fact,) are sufficiently striking 
and curio vis. 

, The following passages, taken the second section of the 
third chapter, may both amuse and instruct. Some parts are at * 
leastnovel. 

** There is every reason to believe that th# religion of the Druids 
was fundamentally the same with that of the Greeks and Romans, 
Scythians or Goths, Egyptians and Hindus, with no greater 
deviations than those which are found in the Christian religion 
among its numerous sects. A Hindu, after visiting Rome and 
Geneva, could*t^ever*he made to believe that the religion of these 
two places is fundamentally and originally the same, and that they 
have the same scriptures. * 

“ The Hindus iiitiist that theirs is the universal religion of the 
world, and that the others are only deviations from the mother 
church. In India are found the four grayd classes, the three first 
of w hich are entitled to tire benefij of regeneration. All the rest of 
maukitid belong to the fifth class, branching out into an infinite 
variety of tribes. The idea that the Hindus admit of no proselytes 
arises from our not understanding the principles of that religion. 
We’’ (the English, we imagine,) “ belong to it, though in a humble 
station : it re<j«tr£s no admission of course, and we are entitled to 
all the benefits and advantages w hich this mother church offers to 
us. Weniay pray, perform the puja, have the hcfaia offered for us, 
for our relations and friends, paying for the same, as the other 
Hindus ; we may have a Brahman for our purotiite, or chaplain and 
almoner. But the members of this church cannot, in general, rise 
from an inferior class to another, except they die first ; and then* 
if they deserve it, they may be born again in India, in any of the 5 
four tribes. India is called Punya-bhumi, or the land of righte- 
ousness ; not because it prevails there, but because it may be ob- 
tained there. It also called the land of the law, or precepts to be 
followed, it* order to obtain either eternal bliss, or heaven. ; The 
other countries are culled Bhoga-bhmrii, or land of enjoyment* be- 
cause people go thereto enjoy the due reward of their meritorious 
lives. /•* - ; 'v- . ;; v - vv . ; ■ \ 

Sojne speAilationson idolatry follow, which will repay tlit at- 
tentive perusal of the curious in these matters. 

Chapter IV, is * r Of the Churning of die White Sea/’ This 
. operation Tasted it seems ^ exac tly n (but we: are up t told on what " 
authority .this precise dur^oft ^s ass^gried,) , Ci years and^S 
months, or l074B ^s,; J12 hours, aad lS minutes. This is;pi*t. 
viofisiy the revolution of Saturn.* The Operation inquestiouis 
immediately connected with the second; br tortoise transforma- 
tion of Vishnu, and has long been caiuectdred to conceal in its 
, wild legends, a close reference to the deluge, afed so 
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mical facts. The White Sea, Major Wiiford find's to fee the 
scene of this famed and important exploit. This seaislluid- 
locked, and hence was supposed to rescftihle a caldron. ^ This 
caldron-like, or land-locked sea, is evidently the Irish Sea/* It 
is u the abode of Vanina, «r *gocl of the ocetn. His abode to 
this day is well known, ami is in the very centre of that Sea. • The 
Manx and Irish mythologies, according to Colonel Valancy, 
call Varuna, Mananafc the Son of the Sea ; ami His abode, ac- 
cording to them, is in die Isle of Man.’* This Isle of Man for** 
nished a convenient spindle or axis whereon to twirl a monstrous 
serpent, which being pulled to and fro, by gods and demons, ef- 
fected the operation of churning the ocean. c In ttje mythological 
legends of the Hindus this event is very frequently alluded to. It 
furnishes * very interesting episode \j* the Gita, related in a style 
much applauded by Mr. Hastings, in his tatter prefixed to the , 
translation of that work. Among their pictures We frequently 
find this, of the Kwrmjvatara, or Tortoise manifestation. as this 
descent of Vishnu is termed. JBaldajtfs, Kircher, Maurice, and 
other mythologies have given engravings of it. The legend it- 
self is highly poetical, and has ergtfged the attention of innumer- 
able Hindu Versifiers. Its object was to obtain certain articles 
essential to the comfort and hap pines s of mankind. Wo will not 
enumerate them in this place, as the story must be well known to 
those at all read in such matters, and of but little interest, per- 
haps, to those who are ‘not One of the articles, however, -d<y 
serves notice far the value of the discovery imparted to us con- 
cerning it. It appears to have been a poisonous medicament 
which was swallowed by the god Siva, and turns out to be no 
other than a river in Essex called tile JitadcWOter. 

We must now take heave,, we hope ^ only fw * time, of fois 
learned export* of the- ctasBfcal records of the , 

ifindns. * That they abound hi the ma&t extravagant absurdities^ 
-will, .wt-loufct .BOkihe generally admitted. But ibis is not im- 
putable to M ajor Wilford. • We have sometimes quarrelled with 
ids- Reduction?, but we have rejoiced in the morcirejtoeut ••ocea^ 

, sions of expressing opr approbation, 1T^ tb^ inge»i- 

busairthor is not, wq ho|^/fo i^5 co^ledv foouglrif it ware not 
presumptuous, we could wishil: were a littte subdu^J and cor- 
reeled- by t>ur well-mtcud^ i 
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intended chiefly for the use oi gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sio0 on their first arri\%l in India, to whom it must be desirable 
to know what articles o# the materia medica that country affords, 
and by what names they may find them. 

The Hindus ha$e many medical fracts. Their botanical books 
also dwell largely* on medicaments; for almost every herb is sup- 
posed to possess some A'irtue, or at least some power, for many 
of them are of course maleficent. From idi this mass of physical 
nonsense it would be no easy task to extract much good. Aided, 
however, by an intelligent individual of the respectable sect called 
Vaidya, we have no doubt but that a man of science might enrich, 
in no contemptible degree, the materia medica of Europe. Some 
. Indian plants Th&ve, "indeed, long been introduced into regular 
practice there, and will, no doubt, in time find their wav t with 
♦increased advantage, into the dispensaries of Europe. Hindu 
physicians commonly affect secrecy and mystery. This, of course, 
lias iu effect with the vulgar. Few, however, sooner discover 
when such affectation begins to jo.se its effect ; and with an En- 
glish gentleman, the shrewd Hindu soon ceases to be reserved, 
or mysterious. • 

The catalogue of medicinal plants and drugs is divided into ve- 
getable, mineral, .and animal. It is under the former division 
that we are disposed to look for information in Hindustan. Oar 
attainments in art and science have left little for Us to learn in the 
results of the clumsy apparatus of India, directed by the dreams 
of alchemy, the parent of chemistry, rather than by the light of 
its happier offspring. The knowledge and exhibition of minerals 
to be met with in India is not, however, to be wholly despised; 
it may yield something profitable ; in the instance of arsenic, we 
believe, we owe something to Indian research. This powerful 
agenthas been iminemorially usecl in India in cases of cancer* le- 
prosy, and the bite of dangerous snakes, w ith reputed success* 

•On the whole, this article is very creditable to the* professional 
and literary skill of its author; and we hope to see his useful 
talents conferring value on future volumes of the Researched 
Jfc wilUexcuse our hinting, that although in a catalogue professed 
to; Be*: chiefly intended for medical students, abstruse technical 
term! may be excused aitd ^expected, yet as catalogues like tints 
before us, when agreeably drawn up, are profitably perused bjjr 
• the general reader, they possess an additional value when, with- 
out "abating their scientific character and perspicuity, they are 
brought within tike reach of popular curiosity. 

Art* IF.— Sketch of' the Sikhs. By Brigadier-General 
: Malcolm. .. .. V.; v- \ 

;? \ TV? authorof Ais sketch has already fallen twice uhder our 
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critical notice. In VoL I. his Political History of India, and iiv 
Vol. lV. some interesting translations ftjpm the Persian Letters 
of Nadir Shah were introduced in a ^favourable light to -our 
readers. 'On the present occasion we see no cause to withhold 
a continuance of 6ur cotopufendatiou from this gentleman's at- 
tainments and assiduity. • 

The Sikhs are rather a modern race.. Their founder Na 
was born in 1469, 'iWD.in the province of Lahore. His ■parg^fe', 
were of the military tribe of Hindu, but Nanak shewed 
dications of a turn for contemplation and devotion. O^tnfe Ihe 
Sikh books contain many instances, mixed, as is usual, with many 
extravagancies and puerilities. To enlarge his sphere of know- 
ledge by actual observation, and to enable Him the better to avoid 
the offensive superstitions and idolatrous propensities of the con- 
tiguous countries, Nanak entered on his philanthropic travels, 
and visited most of the resorts of' Hindu pilgrims. Extending^ 
his journeyhigs, he proceeded to Mecca and Medina, u where 
actions, his miracles, artd his long disputatious with the most cdfe.. J 
brated saints and doctors are Vircumstantially recorded* , by,'ttB| 
biographers. He is stated, on this occasion, to have defended f(|jH|R 
own principles without offending those of others, always profe^^^. 
ing himself the enemy of discord, and as. having no object but ; 
to n concile the two faiths of the Muhammedans and Hindus in 
one great religious code : and this he is represented having eii- 
deavoured to do, by recalling them to tjiat great and original $P 
tenet, in which they both believed — the unity of God; and by 
reclaiming them from the numerous errors into which they both 
had fallen.” 


€t It would be difficult to give the character (Le. a just character) 
of Nanak ou the authority of any account we possess. His writings, 
especially the first chapter of the Adi Grant’h, will, if fver translate > « 
ed ;%p> perhaps, a c riterion by which he may be fairly judged ; bjut 
the great eminence he obtained, and the great success wijtbjwhiel| 'he 
combated the opposition which he met with, afford am^fe re^n io 
^ondude, that fie was a man of more than common genius; and this 
^Ro ourable impression of his character will be confirmed .-Jby d ; 

siderutkinhf the objeut of his life, ahd of the means 
compli#h it. Born in a province on the extreme verge of liiditt^ • 
at the very point where the religion of Muliammed and the idolat- 
trous worship of the Hindus appeared to touch, and at a moment f 
when both th%se tribes cherished the most violent^Tsthcour and ani- Y 
mosity towards each other* hit great aim. was to blend those jarring 
elements in peaceful union ; and he endeavoured; to effect this ■ t ; 
through thejmeatte only of mild persuasion. His wish was to re.eidf ‘ 
both Mohammedans and Hindus tp an extdhsiy^J^ention to|ha||| 
mrbKin^ 6C4i.pf^U)le%, wluch laculptes dewitipo to God K «ud. < 

• . niahT ' He had to bigotry of. the ;■ 
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one, andthe deep-rooted superstition: of the other ; bat he attempted 
to overcome all obstacle*! bj r theYorce of reason and humanity ; and 
we eapnot have a more convincing proof of the general character of 
that. doctrine which he taught, and the inoffensive light in which 
it /was viewed, than tfie knowledge that its success did not rouse the 
bigotry of the intolerant and tyvannicaf Muhaiuiiiedan government 
under ^hich he ■lived/* 

<.The | book called Adi GratU’b, in the preceding extract, is the 
nipst seeped among the Sikhs. It is their JBible, their al Koran; 
and means prereminently, Tlie Book. It is in verse, and por- 
tions of it are read ou solemn occasions. It was compiled by 
Ayunmal, who flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
centpry, from the writings of four holy individuals, including 
ISianak hitmelf, The compiler enlarged and improved it by his 
own aditions and commentaries ; and it has since received farther 
increase from no fewer than thirteen contributors, the last of 
whom was a lady: ; and hence, indeed, reduced ungallantly by the 
Sikh writers to twelve and a half. Geneifcl Malcolm is in pos- 
#v .session 4)f a copy of.it, obtained w?ith some difficulty from a Sikh 
chielV who sent it airtight with a rea l or affected reluctance, after 
a promise that the sacred volume should be treated withgreut re- 
spect. A copy is also in the possession of Mr. Colebroake, as 
well as the book entitled Dasima Padshah Ka Grant'll ; the work 
ranking second in the pious estimation of die Sikhs. The latter, 
titl^ mcans tile book of the tenth king, and is so called from being 
the .supposed work of the tenth Sikh sovereign, named Guru * ■; 
Goyind? .. 

The unity and omnipresence of the Deity appear to have been 
the leading principles' of the religion that Nanak was desirous of 
Ibutuiing, or of re-establishing. These, in truth, were alreirify* 
and arcMhe leading tenets 'also' erf "both the 'Muhhm^ 

Hindu religions, sadly disgraced and disfigured, indeed, by . 
intolerant ptie, and the esoteric superstitions of the 5 

$ otfefer. :$$$ : ,d^' ^almost ' all the re- 

■ liripps 'pf leyptioiv^ 

T^jf^ and deep-rooted superstition, whi^rNaii^t' 

flaa^tomiu^ Aatf™ 

nursed iuto mental weakness by the selfishness ■<jjf priests^ 

»> *» ■ > \ - r*rrrr* v •.* - «&>* :» ; r "* « « • • ' 

'• •• ” •• , . .V- 

pastor* and ifctplies tBte.spirituality 

civiUuprtwaoy. u Mohammedan historians generally term tfeelbwicfer of tW <v -; 
Sikhs r Naa*c Shah, to denote Ilia being * fhkir, (or *piou*peiwoo,) the name 
ul'Sh ftti being frequently g iron to men of celebrity of that aeeft. The Sik^js call 
him Baba Ninas, or Guru S snac, father Nanao, or Nanme the teacher : and . 
lheir*wHfem ten* him Nanae. Nldakhr, nutating Nwitatliii ‘ 

\ ' ■ \;iiJ * t . ■ ' * - * '*"* . '-i" 
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Schismatics in the east seem to enjoy their career unmolested, 
until they threaten by their progress to* disturb the stability or 
tranquillity of the civil government. Speculative opinions are 
disregarded, until they reach, or are supposed to have reached, 
that length* The argument 6 f the sword, th&t makes so capital 
a figure in these theological controversies, wo^ild much less fre- 
quently be felt necessary, politically speaking, to be resorted to, 
if a salutary vigilance in the earlier stages of the sdiism were 
tried as a means of averting the expediency of a step, abhorrent, 
perhaps, from the natural and primary feelings of the individuals 
charged with so dreadful a responsibility. 

Without becoming apologists either for the laxity or severity 
of any government, we may be allowed t<S remark that wc gre 
liable to be innocently led, on the one hand, to an undue ap- 
preciation of the tolerance in eastern governments, originating 
probably in reprehensible supineness; as well as to an excess of 
condemnation on the other, at the seeming persecution witli 
which such dangerous practical specialists are occasionally 
visited: — allowing, as we ouglft, for the exaggeration of the stlf- 
fering party, on whose recital of <*he injuries sustained we arc 
Usually forced to ground our judgment of the facts, 

For many years the mofEensive speculations of the Siklis were 
disregarded by the rulers of the countries over which they were 
sp r eadi u Power ful in number, their confidence m the justness 
of theiyjl^e forbad them to omit any means of extending it-^- 
resistanrlproduced reaction. I n 1 606, the jealousy of the Mu- 
hatimiedan government was excited ; and Arjmmi; !, the offensive 
ruler of the Sikhs, w as seized, and his life was terminated in prison 
in a manner which has been variously related. 

“ In whatever way bis life w as terminated^ there can be no doubt* 
from its consequences, that it was eorisklered by his iblioivers as-aii* 
atrocious ni order, committed by the • Muhamtpe&fti. gtwemraegriU}' 
and the Sikhs, who had been till then au inalfimsive, peaceable sect, 
took arms under Har Goviud, the suit of ArjvinmaU ahd creaked 
their vengeance upon ajl whom they thought concerned in the death 
of their revered pnest*** ;^ ' . ,. ■■■ 

A war now commenced* maiked by that animosity wldch 
springs from a deep and implacable injury on otie part, 

jmd the resolute resentment of insulted ppwer^eit the othei% It 
was continued with desperate hostility. f< It seems to have 
the ofH^Gov^ follow^efis with the 

mmt irreconeileable hatred to tbeir opjK^ssors, He gooa suc- 
ceeded .■ J^cqfiverting ■? a . .race; l^peai£eiW^ intoati 

intrepid .bin of soldiers/’ Like other leaders of sects, lie made 
iimqyigh^p».p^teof- leas Bremen* y and ptt&iifted his followers 

■ ..i.iSfc*'* 
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to mt the flesh of ull animals except of the cow. Nauak, in the 
infancy of dissent, had fyund it-toecessary to be more concilia ting, 
and in compUment, apparently to the prejudices of the Muham- 
tn&dans, had forbidden to his followers the use of pork/a common 
food among the.lonrer tribe of Hinth^* 

The holy wars, usually the most sanguinary and inextinguish- 
able, which now ensued between the Sikhs and their government^ 
continued with various success", from the commencement to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when their fury languished for 
a while ; not for. lack of excitement to wield the sword, but of 
victims whereon to let it fall. The Sikhs, pressed without by the 
Muharmuedau power, were weakened by internal conflicts con- 
cerning the sucCo^sioft in the office of the spiritual leader, and the 
sect was nearly crushed. Nothing but persecution, the cement 
of schism, when it ijjills short of the more horrid extreme of ex- 
tenuination, seemed now sufficient to uphold it* The Moghul 
empire attained the zenith of its powerin Hindustan under Au~ 
rung Zebe. His was no character to be # trifled with, either in 
politics * 01 ' religion; and the Sikh*leader, Tegh Behadur, father 
of Guru Goviud, falling un4er l# di.spleasure, and inlo his 
power, was put to death without the* allegation, as is said, of 
any specific crime against him* This was in 1675. 

“The history of the Sikhs, after the death of Tegh Behadur, 
assumes a new aspect. It is no longer the record of a sect who, 
revering the conciliatoiy and mild tenets of their founder, desired 
more to protect themselves than to injure others; but that of ana* 
lion, who, adding to a deep sense of the injuries they had sustained, 
from a bigoted and overbearing government, all the&rdour of men 
commencing a career of military glory, listened with rapture to fit 
son glowing with vengeance against the murderers of his father; 
who taught a doctrine suited to the troubled state of his rbitid, and 
called on Iris Followers, by every feeling of manhood, to lay aside their 
peaceable habits; to -graft the resolute courage of the soldier ed 
th$ enthusiastic faith of the devotee ; to swear eternal war against 
the - cruel Muliamui edans ; and to devote themselves to steel, as the 
only means of obtaining eveiy blessing that this world, or that to 
come, could afford to mortals/*? 

following ]^mge'Wars'''ti|>otf .a -question that same little 
time back agitated ffife mdiyiduals of our literary 

and reli^ous 'societies; but wKch seems bow in. a comparative 
repose, from which it is not our wish to disturb it* 

It b here o#ly necessary to state the Heading featur# of tiiddl 
'ehwg»;by :'wW^bc attbvertedt in sb short a time, the boary .i0&£ 
tutions of Brahma * ; and made the M^ammed^ 

. .« ab}eat of Napak «as ts abolish the Smartest the 

Hindus, and to bring: them to the adoration of that Supreme Work whoak, i 


4tt- " u4si#ticMe&arcfi*Sy ' 
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Indiaaee, with tf'rror and astonkhmeot, the religions prejudice* of 
the Hindu*, which they hod calculated uppn ns one of the 
of their safety, because they limited the gjjeat majority of the p£$|*i-, 
lation to peaceable occupations, fall before the touch of a 
enthusiastic innovator, who opened at once uieh of the lpW^|t 
tiil>e t|ie prospect of earthly*g1ory : for at! who^ shbscrihed to pis 
t^pejfcs were upon a level, and the Brahman who entered his Sect 
ISUl ho higher Claims to eminence , than the , 'Shilhi‘‘Wli6 swtfpt h.ts-‘ 
house. It was the objbet of Govt ml to th ah e all Sikhs equal i add 
that advancement should depend solely on individual exertioti. 
And, well aware how necessary it was to inspire men of a low vfifc'e 
and of grovelling minds with pride in themselves* # he ehanged*the 
name of his followers from Sikh^ f to Sinh i or Lion ; tbiurgiviug all 
hiafollowers that honourable title* which had befoiyiw^u exclusively 
assumed by the Rajput, the first military tribe of Hindus. Every 
Sikh felt himself at once elevated* by this proud appellation, tp * I 
footing with the fh>t class.” . ^ i ..; 

Under their warlike leader, powerful* it appears, by his sword* 
and his pen, the Sikhs became reunited, and regained the grotmd 
they had lost by their dissensions. Aurung Zehe* uiucfe .oc^feii^ 
pied by his wars in tire Dekj^n, cpulfi not pay that attention: to 
his northern provinces which see ined necessary to secure tbtir 
obedience* a\A the confusion which took place throtigbout India* 
consequent upon his death, early in the eightftenth century, ope- 
rated greatly in', favour .of the Sikhs. ... • .- 

.The gor.4 fortune of their 4 last heroic leader* howeygir,? at 
length -forsook- him. He suffered defeats, and could not hropk 
their supi f f id disgrace* He w as compidled %o flee from vthe 
•scenes of e^ploitsv Jim, and the cniellosses of his children* 
excited;, 'So ••• keen:, a semte of his misfortunes* as to bereave him 
■of ■■•.tfeason.^ he wandered awhile in the most deplorabie coodi? 
tioii, janfi*died by assa^it)atioa''4u,tha in 1708. Govind 

was ihe ksi aeteowk^ of the Sikhs- y ! A pi^phecy had ; 


a#e Curu Go*h*d, ‘Who adopted all iUicr principles 

. of "Hia : . as f(Wf ; aa»-rel.\sioiik %ar* cottcefried, »li*d ' 

la iifltyo -.said- art this subject, that, tba four tube* of . 

• V’nwya ; >#t \8wlr4)L ; ^»bh : like the four: iq'^edtents'^f w '.'coil*? 
pwsujcwlwJ qfiid iflf Pan* Chiuia^ bapaii. aiid;3fCh«t>^beeomc 

acfl Wf «y|>«s ' is point iri‘ this applidat&ofi ; tnore 
tWa-fiw^^H««^je. yi't'*. .... .... v !" : ' ./ v y ; ■ «■» 

, f Sifcpy^t ^frSka, we are tdldby General Malcalifi,^^^^ 

]■: m$> applicable to any .perjBon ^^^^ak'^^paitical'fr' 

•iftea^r; .. «■; Mr< ItrljM . 

*C$«b a wotd bdnro wet! Iron aftn b^^wa'; ciiatawiaiaidisN^ 

^^ksdiig' u Obs^kti&b is ' : oii%k''l8kb»- 
Vol^i; att. 12. ' . • : v M V "O' 




limited the tmm&e* of their spiritual guides to ten; atttf supersti- 
tion probably aided its {julfilmebt. He is still gratefully te^ered 
die founder of the independence and worldly greatness of bis 
nation ; for, though Nanak is justly deemed the author of their 
religion, the Sikhs tore conscious that Jjiey have become, from thO 
adoption of the laws and institutions of Govind, the scourge of; ^ 
then* enemies; and ha ve conquered and held for half a century 
the finest portion of the once great emjyre of* the house of 
Taimur. 

r - Such were the confusions incident to the death of Aurung 
5^be; that the’ Sikhs, taking due advantage of them, and of the 
resentment excited by the severities exercised toward the family 
" of their late l&Sder, threatened the subversion of the Moghul 
pbwer. It becamfc necessary, therefore, in 1 7 10, to withdraw the 
imperial forces fron\ the Dekkan, and leave those provinces ex- 
posed to the dangers of insurrection, lest the whole of Hin- 
dustan should fait a prey to those merciless invaders. 

Conflicts now ensued shocking and disgraceful to humanity* 
exttermmatioir of the whole 1*ace of Sikhs was determined 
on by the Muhamrnedan government. No quarter was given. 

41 A royal mandate was issued, ordering all who professed the 
religion of Nanak to be put to death wherever found ; aud io 
give effect to this Ihnndate, a reward was offered for the head of 
every Sikh.” They were, in consequence, hunted like wild beasts. 
..'■'' *For a period of nearly thirty years, the name of the Sikhs is 
scaredy heird of as an existing race. The invasion of India by 
Nadir Sii ah eticwraged the scattered Sikhs again to lift up their 
heads. Joined by mkny fugitives from the horrid scenes of 
devastation, their numbers increased. Many M hastened to join 
a standard under w hich robbery was made sacred ; and to plun- 
der was lobe pious.” The following is given as one of the in- 
junctions of Guru Govitid ; it developes the genius of Sikhism, 
and seems to have been faithfully acted .up to when opportunity 
permitted. r ■ • 


“ It is right to slay a Muhammedan wherever you meet him. If 
you meeUa Hiqdu, beat and plunder him, and divide his property 

imdngyqu/ > V./. ; 

We cannot. wonder that a ferocious rata professing and acting 
on such a tenet, shahid raise the rigorous hand of government”— 
•against it ; and when the troubles Brought on Hindustan by 
Nadir Shah hall a little aubsided, we accordingly find the S&hsij; 
after various successes nnd reveicses^ agaiu threatened with anni- 
hilation. ' Amritsar, their sacred city, was ta&eh biji , 

fheJ^^hS^rasedtothe^ • 
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with its Vuim. The former invaders of I riding Jenghifc Klrnrt, 
Taimur, and Nadir Shah, had set a horrid example of erecting 
pyramids of heads. .Such erections \yere now made with the 
heads of slaughtered Sikhs ; and their conqueror, Ahmed Shah* is 
said lo have caused the walks of such mosques sis the Sikhs had 
polluted to be washed with* their blood, in removal and expiation 
tof the contamination and insult offered to the religion of Mu- 
hammed ! This brills the history of the Sikh? to the year 1 7 63. 

It seems more from the distracted state of the neighbouring 
Countries, than from the real power of the Sikhs, that they have 
been enabled to hold at all together. 1 From the period just 
mentioned to the present, the troubles caused by M&hratta in- 
vasion from the south, and by the Afghans ouHhe north, have 
been the chief sources of their real and comparative strength. 
The nature of their government, if so loose a rulfe may be po 
termed, seems to forbid their being, otherwise than by compari- 
son with weak neighbours, a formidable foe. Enthusiasm is 
assuredly a mighty eiYgine, and its creation and direction often 
evince a considerable exertion^of genius. But it is the genius 
an individual, or of a few individuals* who appear but seldom in 
any part of the world; and in the east, from concurrent physical 
and moral causes, very rarely. The Sikhs hove of late years 
been divided and subdivided into endless feuds and schisms, po- 
litical and religious. Their chiefs are very numerous-each, 
with a view to security against a dreaded neighbour, or to acqui- 
sition from a weak one, fortifies his town, and increase^ his 
troops to the extent of his means. To guarAgafiist surprise, , 
most of the villages in the Penjab*, and indeed in other parts of 
India exposed to the sudden incursions of Mahiatta or other 
troops, are walled round. . 

Of the military strength of the Sikhs, to many ihfe most inte- 
resting poijrt of their history, it is difficult to make any estimate 
approaching to exactufss. They boast that they can raise a 
hundred thousand cavalry; and if it were possible to assemble 
every Sikh horseman, this statement General Malcolm thinks may 
not be exaggerated. But their military pow er is not to be esti- , 
mated by such a scfelc. Np one chief is able tb bring ftibre than 

— . — *— r *• • * : r - — 

^ * This flame means five waters, and is rather vaguely given : tp the province 

of Lahore, through which run five considerable rivers. Thisfine priivjneeis the ^ 
cent rahand chief possession the Sikhs, tn the time of Attrcii£ Zebe % a ceti~* 
tnry hack, its revenue was estimated at two awl a half aiiHionrsterlirijf. It is not 
*a*y to define the limit of their territory, or the extent of their resources. From 
laritwie ^8° 40^ to jf2° N. may be reckoned their boundaries north and south i 

0 lind m th^ythef direction their possessions extend between four end five hundred 
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fjglit thousand* horse into the field; and only one can exceed 
half that number. They have no .infantry in their own coun- 
try, except for the defence of their forts and villages, though 
they generally serve as Toot soldiers in foreign armies. They 
are bold and roug^iu their address*; but characterized as brave, 
active, and eheeriQd, more open amPsiiit ere than the Mahratta, 
and less rude and savage than the Afghan.. Dcceitfulucss and 
cruelty is not, according to our author, justly imputable to the 
Sikhs in a greater degree than to the othef Indian tribes. u If 
the Sikh often appear wanting in humanity, it is not so much to 
be attributed to his national character, as to the habits of a life, 
which, from the condition of the society in which he is born, is 
generally passed jn scenes of violence and rapine.” liut w here 
these habits and this condition of society is common to a whole 
nation, what is it, we may ask, but a national character? 

The professed reftgion of the Sikhs is deism ; but in practice 
it bias is retained toward the monstrous superstitions of the Hin- 
dus. The law-givers, as well as historians of India, are gene- 
rally. algo poets; and. the eastern, like the western mythology, 
otters so much inviting machinery, that orthodox- poets of either 
country findkit expedient to use it. Morality is almost at its 
lowest ebb among them. Nanak, however, among other good 
tenets left them tlds, — “ He only is a true Hindu whose heart is 
just; and he only is a good Muhamniedan whose life is pure.” 
Admission into the fraternity of the Sikhs is attended with no 
difficulty, and with but few and unimportant ceremonies. As a 
warlike people, they are aware of the advantages of number, and 
every candidate is admitted of whatever tribe or persuasion: 

Of their habits anti prejudices many amusing instances are 
given, which we have no room to insert. Talking very loud is 
common, and is attributable to the boisterous tenor of their lives, 
or to a mutual distrust which forbids an approach close enough 
for convenient colloquial intercourse. A blue garment and a 
lock of hair are the chief distinctions of a Sikh : the latter espe- 
cially, for which their jealous regard is so great, that, like the 
Chinese, it is as bad as death to be deprived of this occipital ap- 
pendages Slicing the beard seems also a sad disgrace. General 
Malcolm relates an anecdote of a Sikh chief who was appointed .. 
to attend him to Calcutta. He rallied the warrior on trusting 
himself with strangers so far from home. u What harm cai^ w 
# bcfal mer” said the chief. I passed my hand across my chin ? 
imitating the act of shaving. In an instant the man's face was 
distorted with rage, and his sword half drawn ; and it was with 
great difficulty that his wounded honour could fie pacified, an4 
that he could be prevented from wreaking his vengeance bn two 

ui * 
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Sikh chiefs who were present, whonl lie suspected bf having smiled 
at the supposed insult offered him. .They deny themselves the use 
of tobacco, but think they are permitted ip use spirits, oud indulge 
very freely.;*** They all drink to excess, and it is rare to see a Sikh 
soldier after sunset quite sober. Their drink ^js an ardent spirit 
made in the Penjab; but they have no objection to either the 
wine or spirits of Europe.*’ One of the chiefs attending Lord 
Lake at a. review was observed to droop and become uneasy 
toward evening. ** f uteh Sinh wants his dram,” said another to 
General Malcolm, u but is ashamed to drink before you.” I 
requested he would follow his custom, which he did by drinking 
a large cup of spirits. Opium and intoxicating drugs are also 
freely indulged in by the Sikhs, in common vj.»*h most of the 
other military tribes of India. They are all horsemen, and de- 
light in riding; but their horses are degenerated. Swords, spears', 
and matchlocks, are their usual arms. Sum? retain the bow aud 
arrow, a species of w eapon for which their forefathers were ce- 
lebrated. They profess to despise luxury of diet and dress, and 
pride themselves in their coarar fare, and plain apparel* Our 
readers would not expect to find tyv trial by jury in use among 
the Sikhs. Such a mode of trial, well as arbitration are, how- 
ever, known and practised among them; and indeed in most 
parts of India. They have existed from time^nmu morial ; and 
usually the jury consists of live persons, hence called Panvhayet. 

We have given more attention and room to our notice of this 
article on the. Sikhs than its importance may appeal to many of 
our readers to demand. But a very few years hack, let it be re- 
collected, they were to us the most interesting (dnill wt* say 
portentous:) power, next to the MahraHas, in India. As we 
have become more and more acquainted .with them, we discover 
their weakness in the laxity of the ties that bind the chief- 
tains to their government, and in the jealousies and dissensions 
that threaten to dissolve it. A powerful excitement may, how- 
ever, stimulate them to a union of interest and exertion; and 
had Buonaparte been able to persevere in his gigantic project 
of invading India by land, the promised plunder of the. British 
provinces would have attached. the Sikhs to his standard among 
his earliest auxiliaries. We must wait for another opportunity 
for laying before our readers the remaining articles of the ten of 
jjvhtch the present volume is composed. 
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„ The render in desired to correct meas into nostras in page 106 of the preceding 
number of this Review, ^vhioh in the hurry of altering the quotation from the 
singular into the plural, escaped the observation of the corrector of the press. 

We find too upon looking into the first of the Sermons now composing the third 
volume of Or. Hoisley’d Sermons, that we have been guilty of an inadvertency 
hi making the bishop say that the word rendered * tl/e Lord* in our translation of 
the S2d a»cl 3d verses of Malaehi, should te translated * J* EHOVJUf.' The mistake 
might arise lroih supposing the bishop to mean that as the import of the passage 
4 the Lord shall come to his temple’uiuld only be applicable to »he Divinity, to 
whom the temple was consecrated, i« e. the Loud Jehovah himself, it should 
have been so translated. In this, however, wi> find ourselves mistaken. The He- 
brew words are srwntott h’K and Dr. Horsley has well explained tlie He- 
brew 4 Adun’ to he a word ot large and various signification, denoting dominion 
of any sort and degree, though by force of the context it is here made to enlarge 
its ‘signification to the sense of Jehovah. Philo l elites of Dublin will see that 
we do.npt disregard tiie suggestions of a sound and erudite mind, though wf 
do not consider the mistake of as much importance os he seems to regard it. 

Page 21J P line 13, for Phinehas read Aaron, 
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Baptismal and- spiritual regeneration. Bishop Bradford’s sermon on, 
recommended, 314. 

Barrachpore , inhuman customs at, 335. 

Battas , horrid custom of the, 1 67 . 

Be da, Btlrke's^account of, 267* 

Bethlehem, description of, 197 . 

Bible, observations on the .propriety of its general circulation, 143, 
153. - * 

Bible Society, remarks on the utility of, 142. 

* Black (Dr.), importance*of his discovery #>f the existence of carbo- 
nic a<;id gas, 36. . , 

Hfloadj its offices, 341, / /> ' 

Bombay, description of a garden at, 250r-p8UFt|;eii;;M2¥ 
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British, adhmhtratim accused, of ^)&r$ttn6fiy «iwf 
towards Russia, 138. « 

British constitution, mischievous consequences arising from the ph- : 

lity*of, C|4. 1 

Buchanan. (Dr.), his arguments in favour of Jl colonial church- 
establishment, 435. • ^ 

Burke (Mr. ), his acquirements, 223 — distinguished qualifications 
of, 22q— his political principles, 232 — 237 — 263 — his character 
as a Christian attest^!, 234 — -his eloquence, 235 — his reflections 
on the revolution of France, 23/ — accused by the author of Vin* ; 
dicia? Gallic*, 240 — remarks on bis letters, 244 — his sentiments 
respecting the Irish Catholics, 21(> — 254 — his religions tenets, 
257 — remarks on his Abridgment of English history, 266~lm 
description of the abusers of a free press, 3fc8. 




Calvinist ic controversy. Dr. Horsley’s remarks on, 203 * 

Canon (in music). Dr. <«rotch , s definition of, not satisfactory, 327* 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, c<qn pared with those of Boccaccio,; 
55. 


Carbonic acid gas, importance of the discovery of, 36. 

Carey ( W.), hterature much indebted to* l6l. 

Catholics bf Ireland \ Mr. Burke’s sentiments on their disqualifica- 
tion, 2^9— observations on the question respecting, 254. 

Cavendish (Mr;), his important discovery in chemistry, 36. 

Chapels , proprietary, remarks on, 372 — 3 75. 

Ckarem, account of the, 1/7* 

Chaucer , indecency iu his writings reprehended, 54. 

Chemistry, elements of, 36. , ' 

Chlorine, Sir Hugh Davy’s doctrine respecting, 46. 

Christ y -0m & u traditions' concerning, 1 64 —‘the Jehovah of the Old 

l?estenent, 202. . . * - 

Christian ^Morals, Mrs* It. More’s, commended, 414. 

CKristit@f ! ty&rks t a necessary condition of salvation* 287* i 

Chriditit0y n origin and decline of in India, idS-^its propagation 
enforce 430— means for extending, 4? 1. 

Chi#x^ 374. 

Church estabUshnent, colonial, proposal for, 435. 

C%fe,;idea of the formaiioii Mr 345; ; * * ■ t ; ' > 

Clarke {Dr*) , gains admittance into the seraglio, dan- i 

gflEroua expwetiition to thesummitof Mount Gargarua, iso. ; 
Clergy, en qu » ry into the charge, that the gospel Uuot- preached’ 
by the national* 282— 312. 

Clouds of Aristophmiesy remarks on, 391 . 

Cocoa-nut Jh& si, description of, 353. 

into the 

Comedy, ancient, tefnarts on, 386. 

& : . (i 
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Commentaries, human, n©t always the best elucidatory of the Bible, 
146. \ 

Confidante , .story of the, tfb. 

Conversion , views of, 307. * 

Crabbe (the Rev. Mr.), his writings <w>m pared with Chaucer's, 54. 
Crotch (Or.), his elements of musical composition recommended, 
333a • • 

Cunningham ( Mr.), refutes Dr. Multby’s objections to the general 
circulation of the Bible, 153. - 

Cyprus, account of, J87 — description of the women of, 1£8. 

IX 

Davy (Sir H. ), hts^ elements of chemistry, 35. 

Decompositions , chemical. Sir H. Davy’s discoveries in, 38. 
Dervishes , account of, 1/8. 

Digestion , fluids concerned in the process of, 344. 

Diversions of Purley, observations on the, 23. 

Divines , modern, defects of, 205. 9 

Djezzar Pacha, curious account of, 189- 

Drama , He voted ness of the Athenidtis to the, 368. 

Dramas , antiquity of the Hindis 163. 

Dryden , his fate without a parallel in the history of literature, 106 
— biographical account of, 107 — celebrated by Churchill, Ill- 
characteristic cause of his defects, 128 — character of, 129. / 
Dublin , description of the tradespeople in, 82. 

E. 

Edgeworth (Miss), her works, without a sufficient guard, attended 
with dauger, 65. 

Egypt, description of the landing of the British troops in, 186. 
Electioneering oratory , poisonous effects of, 10. 

Elections , remarks on the system of, 103. 

Electricity , phenomena of, 37. 

Elephants , method of taking, in Ceylon, 358. 

Eloquence , popular, 235. 

English History , observations on Mr. Burke's Abridgment of, 264. 
Epistles , the apostolic, asserted by Dr; Maltby as not calculated for 
general tliftustom, 147— this doctrine refuted, 156. 

Esdraelon , plains of, 194. 

Evangelical preachers , accused of Calvinism, 28— predestination 
scarcely ever alluded to by, 294. 


^ , »■ ■ ■ 

Faction, evil arising. from the spirit of, 08. 

Fashionable Life, -extracts from the Tales of, 66— 80. 
VOL. IV. WOi Via. K K 
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Feast , a Dublin tradesman’s pourt rayed, 80. 1 

Finance , exposition of Mr. Vansittsrt’s plan of, 421. 

Financial system, observations on the innovation in the, 420. 

Fox (Mr.), his abilities peculiarly parliamentary, 231 — his know- 
ledge of Christianity very confined, 253 — confession of his faith, 
234 — remarks on Uie prophetic spirit attribu&d to, 244. 

France At* population more numericah than efteJotive, 133. 

Frogs cu Aristophanes, remarks on the play of the, 394. 

i* 

, . G. 

Gqrgarus Mount , adventurous expedition to the summit of, 180. 
Gospel , denouncement against ministers not preaching it in its 
purity, 284. * 4 * 

Government , observations on a representative system of, 98. 
Guayana , Spanish, extent and population of, 410. 


H. 

« 

Harrington (Mr.), his remarks the Mosulman law, commended, 
173. 

Hamm , the caliph, a tale, 59. * 

Hind and Panther , a fable, observations on, 118. 

Hindoo innocence , remarks on, 354. 

Holy Spirit , influence of the, 29*1. 

Horace in London , account of, 336'. 

Horsfey (Dr.), iniluence of his writings upon the national religion, 
200— -truly an evangelical divine, 211. 

I. 

India , propagation of Christianity in, recommended, 439— 'Agri- 
culture of, l6l — literature of, 1 63. * 

Indo-Chinese nations , languages and literature of, 1(56. 


J. 

Jant, an Indian machine for raising water, 161.. 

Jerusalem , description of the approach to, 196. 

Johnson (Dr.), his exalted opinion of the merits of J)rydfen, Ill- 
animadversion on, by Dr. \Varton, 123. 

Junius , comments on the politics, morality, and style of, 5. 
Justification byjaith only , observations on, 212. 288. 

K. 

•King of England* influence of the, 96 — his responsibility, 97. 
Kuzma Minin* his great patriotism causes the deUVerance of bis 
J -country, 137. ! ^ 
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L. 

% 

Lavoisier , character of, 3?. 

Leckie ( Mr.), his opinion* on the polity of the British constitution, 

91. 

Leif den (Dr.), his e* iay on the binguaggs and literature of the Indo- 
Chinese, ) 66'. * t 

Libel 9 remarks on a trial for, 314. 

Liberty of the. press, remarks ou the, 3 ) 5. 

Literature , Indian, observations on, lb3. / 

Liturgy % a revision of the, recommended b^3r« Maltby, 147. 


M. 

Mackintosh (Sir J.*), description of his garden at Bombay, 250. 
Madras , insufficiency of instruments in the observatory of, 173. 
Magee (Dr.), his wo«jk on the atonement recommended, 148. 
Malayan language , I 0'ri. 

Male plant y account of the, l (38. 

J Intone (Mr.), remarks on his edition of Drydeu’s Prose Works, 

112.* 

Ma it by (Dr.), resemblance o£ his doctrines to Socinianism, 14$, 
157 — his depreciation of the inspiration of the apostles, 151 — 
his party politics refuted, 152. 

Mant (Mr.), analysis of his Hampton Lectures, 28*. 

Middleton (Dr. ) Jus remarks on proprietary chapels, 3 72. 

Ministers , necessity for a strict attention to their duty, 145. 
Missions , actual state of, in the British dominions, 432. 

More (Mrs. H.), her works commended, 414. 

Moruson (Mr.), his description of Cyprus, 187* 

Motficr, extract from the tale of the, 5/ . 

Mosulman law, Mr. Harrington’s observations on, commended, 173. 
Muriatic gas , discovery respecting the composition of, 45. 

Musical composition, elements of, 323 — observations on imitations* 


Nadir Shaky remarks on his letters, 174. 

Napalose, town of, ’95. * 

Nationaf dehtt^Av. Pitt's plan for the reduction of the, 422. 
Nazareth , objects of curiosity at, lp3. 

Nervous influence , plausible conjecture on the nature of, 341* 

Nexv Testament , more than a superficial knowledge of, necessary, 
, 205. 


Qdepn Mrs. Anne Killegrrtv 9 animadversions on, •’by Dr. Wharton, 
123— commended by Walter Scott, 124. 
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v OliveV Cromwell, inadequacy of his plan {or calling a parliament, 

102 . * 

Operas, remarks on, 331. 4 • 

Oratorios, observations on the composition of, 324. 

Oxymuriatic gas, discovery relative to the composition of, 45. 


Pancras (St.), insufficiency of its parochial church, regretted, 373* 
Parishes , the division, of the larger ones recommended, 3/7- 
Parliament, great adv antages from its being constituted of persons 
of educ ation and property, Q5 — observations on a reform in, 100 
— relation between a member of, and his constituents, 261. 
Patriots , reforming spirit and reasoning of, 2. 

Paupers , said to amount to a fifth part of flip poiwlatiou, 2- 
Peter the Great , whimsical anecdoie of, 136. # 

Pitt (Mr.), his change of policy vindicated, 9 — eloquence of, 234— 
his plan for the reduction of the national debt, 422. 

Pluius of Aristophanes , remarks on the, 393. 

Pneumatic chemistry , founders of, 36. 

Poetry , the Sanskrit and Prakrit, enquiry into, 169* 

Politician , portrait of a profligate one, 73. f 

Population of Russia, 132. * 

Postilion (Irish), ludicrous description of, 8/. 

Priestley , importance of his discoveries in chemistry, 36. 

Prior , the indecent tales of, reprehended, 54. * 

Pulse , its action accounted for, 343. 

It. 

Reflections on the Revolutions in France, observations, 238— charges 
against the, 239. 

Reform in Parliament , observations on, 100. 

Regeneration , remarks on, 298 — Archbishop Tillotson’s opinion re- 
specting, 304 — Bishop Bradford's sermon on, recommended, ib. 
Regicide Peace, Mr. Burke's hypothesis on, 244. * 

Religion , practical and persuasive operation of, 416. 

Remorse , a tragedy, story of, 2 62 — observations on, 3 66. 

Rights of ' man. Home Tooke’s explanation ^6f $te doctrine of, 12. 
Rokeby , a poem, sketch of the story, 27 1— extracts from, 273. 
Russia, population of, 132— Bifcount and constitution of its army, 
133— delivered by the patriotism of Kuzma Mini*, 137 & -cba**g^ 
of its vacillation controverted, 138. 

Russian army , amount and constitution of the, 133. 

Russian soldier , the admirable bravery and complete devotion of, 
‘exemplified, 136. 

% , . V S* t ' *. ' 

Salvation, the asSarance of, not the privileges.of § 

309. r --v 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, enquiry into, 16 Q. , ^ 

Samians , heavy responsibility of the, 184. 

Scio, description of the <|hannel of, 183. 

Scott (Walter), remarks on his edition of Dryden’s Works, 112— 
commends the ode on Mrs. Annefvillegrew, 124 — remarks on his 
poem of Rokeby, 270. * # 

Seraglio , description of the ladies of the, ] 76. 

Shadnoell , remarks on his plays, 122. 

Smecures, small number of, in British Indi#, l 60 . 

Sinking Fund, exposition of the, 422. t 
Smith (Sir Sidney), his defence of Acre, 

Syi ne 9 famous for its divers, 184. 


T. 


T a gala language , nynarks on the, 167. , 

Tennessus, account of, 1 85. 

Theatres , magnitude of the ancient, 38 6. 

Tiberias , sea of, 194. 

Tillotwn (Archbishop), his opinions on regeneration, 304. 

Tilsit , peace of, defended, 138. 

Tooke (Mr.), comparative estimate of his character, opposed to 
Mr. Wilkes, 5 — his explanation on the doctrine of the character 
and spirit of hi$ hustings oratory, It) — his literary and intellectual 
attainments, 23 — his private character, 33. 

Tradespeople, description of, in Dublin, £2 — a feast of, pourtrayed, 
S3. 


u. 

Uniformity , Mr. Burke’s speech on the acts of, 2 56. 

Urine, analysis of, 345. 

V. 

Vansitiart (Mr.), exposition of his new plan of linance, 421. 

Fare, explanation of the word, 1 1 7. 

Vase, description of an ancient one, J 75. 

Villiers , Duke of Buckingham, observations on the character of, - 
U5.* f 

Vindicitv Gallic a, Mr. Burke accused by the author of, 240. 

Vivian , a tale, intention of, <55—? extracts from, 66. 68. 7i. 73. Jo. 
Volcanoes , supposition respecting the phenomena of, 43. 

Voltaic battery , its application to chemical analysis, 38. 42. ■ • 

W. 

Ifratefy Indian method of raising, 1 61 . 

Wharton (Dr.), his animadversions on Dr. Johnson, 123. 
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Wilford (Captain F.), remarks on hjrs essays, 1 62. 463. 

Wilkes (Mr*), and Mr. Tooke, comparative estimate of their cha- 
racters, 5. t 

William the Conqueror , B take’s character of, 266. 

Windham (Mr.), his death that of a professing Christian, 234. 


Zabuton, account 


tha plain of, 192 . 
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of Wisdom, Truth, Znd Love ; and the Messiah the only Saviour of Gen- 
tiles, Jews, and Christians froA the Beginning of the World- By a Coun- 
try Gentleman. Foolscap 6s. boards. 

A Tale of two Trading Companies. 4to. as. 6d. 

An Account of the Ceremony of laying the fiAt Stone of Christ Church 
Leversedge, near Leeds, by the Rev. H. Robe Json. *9. 

Berzelius’s Animal Chemistry. Translated from the Swedish, by 
Gustavus Brunmark, D-D. 8vo. 5s 6d. boards. 

Boyd’s select Passages from St. Chrysostom. Second Edition. Royal 
8vo- 12s. boardfe^ » 
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6d. 
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Our Fathers in the Church our Example. A Sermon preached in the 
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to the Proposal made in the last Session of Parliament for admitting the 
King’s Veto in the Election of Roman Catholics. 3s 

Advice from a I^idy to her Grandaughtcr. One Volume. Small 8vo. 
7s. boards. 

African Society Repprt, Part VI. 23. sewed. 

Advice , or, the due Management of Income- 6d. 

Brewers Homs of Leisure; or Essays and Characteristics. One VoJ. 
8vo- 79. boards. • 

Beneficial Effects of the Christijp Temper on Domestic Happiness. 
One Vol. nmo. 3s- 6d. boards. 

•Barrington's (Bishop) Sermon.^ Charges, & c. now first collected into a 
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9s. in boards. 

Bearblock’s Treatise upon Tithes. One Volume. 8vo. 4th edit. 9s. 
boards.. 

Biographical Dictionary, new Edition, revised and enlarged by A- . 
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nine are already published, at 12s. per Volume, in boards. 

Brilhh Druids (Travels of ), illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
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nmo. 9s. boards. 

Bowdler’s Poems and Essays. One Volume. 4to. ib is- boards. 
One Volume 8vo. 7s. hoards. 

Burke’s •(Right Honourable Edmund) Works, jz Vols. 7I. 4s. 
boards. 

Collection of Public Acts and Papers relating to the Principles of 
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8vo. 56. boards. 

Coiquhoun’s Treatise on Indigence, exhibiting a general View of the 
National Resources for productive Labour, with Propositions for ame- 
liorating»the Condition of the Poor. 1 Vol. 8vo 7*. 6d. boards. 

Colquhoun’s System of Education for the labouring Poor. as. 6d. 
sewed. 

Canning's (Right Honourable George) Substance of two Speeches 
on the high Price of Bullion, May i and a, 1811. 3s 6d. sewed. • 
Canning’s (Right Honourable George) Substance of a Speech on 
Lord Morpeth’s Motion for a Committee ontfhe Mate of Ireland^eb. 3» 
181 a. as.- , - ■ i . i : ' 

Canning’s (Right Honourable George) Speech on bringing forward his 
Motion for tbc Consideration ot the Laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman 
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Ditto in Prose. RoyaJ 8vo. il. 
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Feltham’s (Owen) Resolves. New Edition, edited by James Cum* 
ming, Esq- 1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Fodt’s (Captain) Vindication of his Conduct when Captain of his Ma- 
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Gregor’s Remarks on the Catholics, as. „ 

Gent/.’ State of Europe, translated the German- By J. C. Herries, 
Esq. j Vol. 8vo. 8s- boards. 

Hey (Dr.) on Gaming, Duelling , and Suicide 8vo. 6s. boards. 
Harrowby’s (Earl) Speech upon a Clause in the Appropriation Act, for 
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Jones (Sir William) Life of. By Lord Teignmouth. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. boards- 

Jopp on the Representative System of England. 1 Vol. Svo- 10s. 
6d. boards- 


Jesse’a (Rev.) Primitive Truth. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Johnsoti (Samuel) Works of. 1 a Vols. 4I. 1 6s. boards. 

Debates of ditto, a vols. 18s. boards. 9 

Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language. % Vols. 4*0. 5I. 5s. bd*. 
Letter to Mr. Canning by the Bishop of Meath, on the Catholic 
Question- as- 6d. 

Melville (Philip) Memoirs of the late. 1 Vol. 8vo. los; 6d.. boards. 
Mary Johnson (The History of); or, the Importance of early Habits of 
Piety and Truth exemplified. 6d. 
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Newton (Life of) by the Rev. Richard Cecil. 1 vol. ia*no* 4I. boards. 
Owen’s (John) Fashionable WorldDisplayed. Seventh Edition. 1 vol. 
$8. boards. 

Parliamentary History of England, commencing from the Norman 
Conquest, and to be brought down to the Present Time; of which 
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Plutarch’s Lives, edited Wy Wraugham. 6 vols. Evq, 3I. 38. boards. 
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Sugar Colonies. By a Professional Planters a to I. Ryo. 
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with some preliminary Observation!, ad edition. 5s. boards/T 

•Pryor’s ( 11 . Vickris) Account of his latter Days. 1 Vol. xamo. as. 
boards. m # 

Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. 5 Vols. 
umo. ros. boards. ^ * 

N. B. AH the various Publications of fhe Society to be had at com- 
mand. • • 

Shakspeare (Family). 4 Vols. izmo. il. i os. boards. 

Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life, with Plates. 1 Vol. 8vo; 
x os. 6d. boards. M 

Symons’s (Rev. — ) Letters of Consolation any Advice, from a Father to 
his Daughter, on the Death of her Sister, j Vol. i2tno. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Thopiton’s (Henry) Two Speeches, on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. as. 6d. * 

Tales, (Mrs. TrijnmcVs) selected from her Family Magazine. 1 Vol. 
iamo, 48. 6 d. boards. 

Thoughts on the Education of those who constitute the Great. 1 Vol. 
nmo. 3s sewed * 

Voyage dans le Nord de FEurope, consitant principal^ment de Prome- 
nades en Norwege, et de Quelques Courses en. Suede, dabs l’Annee 1807. 
Par M. Lamotte, avec des Planches, et une Carte de Norwege, &c. 4to. 
zh as. boards. m 

Vansittart’s (Right Hon. N.) Substance of T wo Speeches on the Bullion 
Question, with an Appendix, href 6s 6d. sewed. 

Vansittart’s (Right Hon. N.) Three Letters on the Subjectof the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, cs. 

Vain Cottager, oi^Ilistory of Lucy Franklin, is. 

Wilson’s (Rev. — ) Substance of a Conversation with J. Bellingham, the 
Assassin of the late Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, on Sunday., 
May 17, 181 a, the Day before his Execution, zd edit, as- 

Ward’s (Rev. E.) Reciter, a Work particularly adapted to the Use of 
Schools, consisting of Pieces l^oral, Religious, and Sacred, in Verse and 
Prose, selected and classed on a new Plan, as Exercises in Elocution, 
with Reference to the different Ages of Students. 1 Vol. iamo. ys. 
boards. 

WeylancVs (John) Short Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, and past 
Effects of the Poor Laws, particularly as they are connected with the 
Principle of Population. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s- boards. 

Win terbot tom’s Account of Sierra Leone, z Vols. 8vo. 15s. bds. 


DIVINITY. 


Bible, (Holy) with Notes, Observations, and copious Marginal Re- 
ferences. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford; Bucks. Third 
edit. 5 Vols. *4to. 61. 1 6s. 6d. boards. ' 

Burkit on the New Testament, with Observations and Practical In- 
structions, a new Edition, revised by the Reverend S. Glasse, D. D. 
a Vols. 4to.’ 3I. 36. boards. ^ 

Ditto abridged. 1 large Vol. 8vo. 15s, boards. • 

Biddulph’s Essays on Select Parts of the Liturgy of the Churcboj Eng- 
land Third edit 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards.* . .. 

Bowdler’s (Mrs.) Practical Observations on the Revelation or ot. John. 

* ^oi 8vo. £s* boards. . .. _ • ■ ■ ... 

Bbwdler’s (Mrs. H.) Sermons on the Doctrines and Dhttcs of Christa- . 
mty/ 14th edit, 1 Vol. 8vo. 58. boards. 



Books, Sf C. published by J. Hatckari. 

Bean's family Worship, a Course of Morning and Evening Prayers for 
.every Day in the Month. 6s. boards# 

Bennett's Christian Oratory, or the Devotlbn of the Closet displayed- 
a Vols. Svo. 18s. boards. 

Ditto, abridged, by Palmer, i Vol. 8vo. ys. boards. 

Ditto, ditto, duodecimo. 4#. 6d boards. jf 

An Essay on the Duty, MAns, and Consequence of introducing the 
Christian Religion among the native Inhabitants of the British Dominions 
in the East. By J. W. Cunningham, A. M. Vicar of Harrow on the Hill, 
&CC- In one Vol. 8vo. cs. 6d sewed. 

Clarke's (Thomas) Srfcnons and Letters. 1 Vol. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Christian Observer, conducted by Members of the Established Church, 
of which 11 Volumes are* already published, and continue to be regu- 
larly published every Month, at is. 6d. each Number. 

Clarke's Bible Exercises, intended to assist the religious Instruction of 
the Children of the Royal Military Asylum. 6d.* 9 

Cunningham's (Reverend J. W.) Observations, designed as a Reply to 
the Thoughts of Dr. Maltby, on the Dangers of circulating th.c Whole of 
the Scriptures among the lower Orders. 2s. 6d. # 

Cambray on Charity. 48. boards. 

Cecil's Visit to the House of Mounting. fid. sewed. 

Ditto Advice to Servants. fid. sewed. 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 4 f Vol$- 8vo. 3I. 38. boards. •. 

Daubeuy’s Discourses. Svo. 9s. Boards. 

Exodus, an Epic Poem. By Char>e£ Hoyle, M. A. 8vo- 98. bds. 

Fathers of the English Church. By the Reverend Leigh Richmond. 

8 vols. 8 vo. 4b 18 s. fid. boards. 

Fry’s Canticles, or Song of Solomon ; a new Translation. 6s. boards. 

First Step to Christian Knowledge, a Spelling Book on a new Plan. 

£6. 6d. boards. 

Franck’s Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with 
an illustrative Supplement. Translated from the Latin, and augmented 
with Notes ; distinct Notations of some of the best Editions. By 
William Jaques. 1 Vol. Svo. 8s. bds- 

Sermons, by the Reverend J. Grant; M. A. of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. 1 os. fid. 

-Grant’s Summary of the Historyof the English Church. VoI*r. 8vo. las. 

Gyles’s Essay on the Authenticity of the New Testament. Svo. 4s. 

Galloway’s Commentaries on the Revelations. 8vo. 9s. 

Gilpin’s Monument of Parental Affection on the Loss of his Son. 
ijuno. 38. fid. boards. 

Gellert’s Life and Moral Lessons. By the late Mrs* Douglas. 3 Vols. x8s. 
boards,. 

History of the Patriarchal Age> and of the Jewish Nation to its Disper* 
sion at the Destruction of Jerusalem, with a summary Diwcriptfbn of the 
Establishment of Primitive Christianity, Sc c- in Dialogues, originally 
translated from the Dutch. 1 Vol. 8vo. 9«. boards. 

Hal&s (Bishop) Works and Life. A new Edition, revised by the Rev. 
Jo^iah Pratt. 10 Vols. 8vo. 4I. 48. boards. 

Hopkins’s (Bishop) Works, ditto by ditto. 3 Vols. 8 vo. boards. t 
jl* jis^d. * 

Horse Psalmodica, or a Popular View of the Psalms of Davijd. Sewed. 

s (Dr.) Sermon, with the Correspondence which has taken place 
Earl Grey and the Author, upon the Subject of this Sermot* **. 




* . 

Books, & c. published by J. Halchurd. 

• * 

Jonah (Observations oil the Prophet), is. sewed. - ■# ■ 

Kennicott’s (Dr.) Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Testament, to 
which are added eight SerAons. i Vol. 8vo. ys. boards. 

Lloyd’s Christian Theology. i Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Law’s (Rev. M.) Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, abridged, 
is. 6d. sewed, or i&s. per dozen. • 

Marshall's (MissJ^Vran slat ion of Extracts From the religious Works of 
Archbishop Fenelon. i Vol. Ivo. i os. boards. # 

Marshall's (Miss) Pious Selections from the Works of eminent Divines* 
j Vol. 8 vo. 5*. 6d. boards. * 

Owen's (Rev* John) Christian Monitor for thJ Last Days: oraCautiow 
to the professedly religious, against the Corru#ions of the latter Times, 
in Doctrine, Discipline, and Morals. Secontjredit. corrected. 8vo. 6s- 
Owen on the Uncertainty of the Morrow ; a Sermon, occasioned by a 
fatal-ifire in the Parish of Fulham. Third edit. is. 

Owen's Youth'Addrcssed ; a Sermon, occasioned by certain Occur- 
rences among the Youth in the Parish and Vicinity of Fulham. Second 
edit. is. 6d« 


Pearson's (Edward) i Twelvc Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies 
relating to the Christian Church, being a Portion of the'JLectures founded 
at Lincoln's-I nn Chapel, i Vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. \ 

N. B* All the Writings extant of Dr. Pearson. 

Pearson’s (Rev. Hugh) Dissertation on the Propagation of Christi- 
anity in India, in Two Parts; to which is prefixed, a brief historic View 
of the Progress of the Gospel *n different Nations, since its first Pro*, 
mulgation, illustrated by a chronological Chau. In one vol. 4to. 15s* 
boards. 

Prayers and Meditations for Families. By various Authors, at com- 
mand. 

Psalms of David, selected for public Worship. By the late Richard 
Cecil. Eleventh edit. as. 6d. bound. 

Ditto. By the Rev. G. Noel. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Ditto. By the Rev. J . Kempthorne. 4s. bound. 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, on the Importance of Practical 
Religion. 3s. sewed. 

Sacramental Tracts, an earnest Exhortation to a frequent Reception of 
the Lords Supper, particularly addressed to young Persons. By a Lay- 
man. Seventh edit. 3d. or as. 6d. per dozen. 

Ditto, a Preparation for the Lord's Supper, designed chiefly for those 
whose Time is much engaged in the necessary Duties of their Station. 
3d. or as. 6d. per doeen. * 

N. B- Variety of others at command. 

Seeker's (Archbishop) Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. boards. 

Sermons and Extracts consolatory on the Loss of Friends, selected 
from the#Workf of eminent Divines. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s boards. 

Sunday Reflections. By the Author of Thoughts on Affectation., 
1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Ditto's Considerations on, various Passages of Scripture. 1 V«I. 8v'o. 
5s. 6d- boards. « 

Sandy's (Archbishop) Sermons, with a Life of the Author. By T* D- 
Whitakcr, L L.D* &c* with marginal Notps. 1 large Vol. 15s. 

boards. 


Sandfqrd's catechetical Explanation of the Christian Doctrine, ys* 6d. 
hoards. V . 

Sejpct Psalms, in Verse, with critical Remarks, by Bishop Losvth 



* ; I 

Books, 4 -c. published by J. Hatchard. 

* * # • • ® 

and others* illustrative of the Beauties of Sacied Poeti*/. i neat VbL 
Evo. 8s. boards. « 

Tbistlethwate’s Curate Catechising ; or a Amiliar Exposition of the 
Church Catechism. Third edition, is. or iof. 6d. per dozen. 

Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Essay on Christian Education, i Vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
boards. * * 

t Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Family Sermons. Second edit.^ 1 Vol. 1 jmo. 6s. 
boards. , # # 

N. B. All Mrs. Trimmers other writings at command, 
theological Thoughts on God and Man. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
*■ Vaughan’s (Edw. Thor%s) two Sermons, preached at the Visitation at 
Leicester, in the Years i8fe and 1811. To which is added, a Sermon on 
the Salvation which is in Crfcist only. 3s. 6d; sewed. 

Walker’s (of Truro) Practical Christianity illustrated, in nine Parts, 
on various Subjects. 1 Vol. nmo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Watson's (Bishop) Two Apologies, one for Chwstianfty, the other for 
the Bible. To which are added, two Sermons, and a Charge in Defence 
of Revealed Religion. 1 Vol. 8vo. 9s, boards. 

Ditto for the Bible. 1 Vol- nmo, as. boards.# 

Williams’s (Retf. ) a ^Sermons, on miscellaneous Subjects. 1 Vol. 

nmo. 6s. boards/. 

Watts’s Hymns for Children. Edited by the Rev. John Owen, A.M. 
With a Frontispiece, is. sewed. m t 

Wintle (Rev. Thomas) on Daniel, an improved Version, attempted with 
Notes, See- 1 Vol. 4to. 15s. boards. r «- 

« 

POETRY. 

* 

Betham’s (Miss) Poems. 1 Vol. 4s. boards. 

Crabbe’s (Rev. George) Tales, in Verse. 1 Vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Ditto, in two Vols. pocket size. 12s. boards. 

Crabbe’s (Rev. George) Poems. 1 Vol. 8vo. Seventh edition. 10s. 6d. 
boards.- --a- Ditto, in two pocket Vols. 10s. 6d. boards. — 3. The Borough, 
a Poem, in 24 Letters, j Vol. 8vo. Fourth edition. 12s. boards — 
4. Ditto, in two pocket Vols- 12s. boards — 5. The Poems, the Borough 
and the Tales, in one handsome Vol. royal 8vo. Each Vo}, il. is. 
boards. . 

Comedies, translated from the Spanish. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
Cruize (The), a poetical Sketch, in eight Cantos. By a Naval Officer; 
with Notes. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. - 
Dermbdy’s Poems, nmo- 48. 6d. boards. • 

The Works of English Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, including the 
Series edited ; with Prefaces, Biographical and Critical. By Dr. Johnson. 
With additional Lives, by A. Chalmers, F.$.A* 21 Vols. large royal 8vo. 
25I. boards. * « 

Hinckley's (John) Emancipation, or the Complaint Answered ; a Di* 
dacto-Dramatic Poem. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Hebev’s (Reginald) Europe ; Lines on the present War. as. 

Lewis's (M. G.) Poems. 1 Vol. lamo. 4s 6d. boards. 

Penn’s (John) Poems. 2 Vols. large 8vo. fine Plates, it. 1 is. 6d. boards* 
Poetr^o the Anti- jacobin. 1 neat Vol. 6s. boards, 

Porteus’s (Bishop) Poem on Death. To which is added, an Epitaph on 
George II. is. * 

ScoU’s (Colonel) Battle of Maida ; an Epic Poem, z Vol. isma 4«. 

• *$&•• f x •. 



I 

Books, published by J Hatchard • 

Wharton’s (R^ Ronceavalles; a Poem, in twelve Books: moslf 

elegant Frontispiece. One handsqgne 4to. Vol. il. ios, hoards* 

Warren's (Miss) Poet’s «Day; or Imagination's Ramble, iamo. 
boards. 

Yuli, the African, a Poem, in six Cantos, i Vol. t2mo. 5s. boards. 

N. B. J. H. keep&vconstantly on sale an extensive assortment of the 
mo^t esteemed authprt in ever" departmtfht of literature. 



• MEBitew GRAMMAIt^ 

On May the 1st, 1813, was published, Mr. Frey's Hebrew Gram- 
mar. The author hopes to have succeeded in opening a way tcK>b- 
tain a knowledge ol‘ this most ancient and sacred language, in less 
time, and with far less difficulty and perplexity than any other lan- 
guage, whether ancient or modern. The whole will be divided into 
distinct chapters, and each chapter followed by Exercises according 
to the preceding /rules, that practice and theory might go band in 
hand. To make the student perfect in the right pronunciation of the 
language, the author has given the pronunciation of every wqrd in 
English throughout the work. ThTs work will be accompanied by 
the whole book of Psalms in Hebrew, price to subscribers, 8v. non- 
subscribers, lO*. ft/* and without the Psalms, 7 s 6d. The names of 
subscribers must be sent to the author, Mount-street, Whitechapel- 
road, with a reference to a place in London, where* the work can be 
delivered and payment received. * 

N. B. As the publication of this work has been unavoidably de- 
layed for a considerable time, the author requests that those who 
have subscribed previous to Midsummer last will transmit their 
names, &c. as above* 


yiSON^LomUrd-streti, Wblttfrters, luiidonl 
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•I N D E X 

* 


TO THE * 


THIRD VqYuME of the* BRITISH REVIEW. 

* » 


A. 

Aba Befrr, character and death of, l6l. 

^*<^«iphureous, on the composition of, 310, 

Aetluopi, the, of Arctinus, some account of, 3 99. 

AEtna , Mr. Galt** ridiculous remark on, 379, 380. 

Affinity 1 chemical, 30C). 

Africa , Mr. Wilberfgrce’s remarks on, 53 — as affected by the slave 
trade, 3 1 3. 1 

African establishment, expence of, 332. I 

Africans , British subjects, more than others, employed in bettering 
their condition, 314— statement of the obstacles which present 
themselves against their ci^lization, 329 — their inveterate habits, 
— 4b* m 

African Institution , extent of their labours and objects in the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, 325. 

Agreement , au Asiatic, with Tippoo Sultan, 345. 

Agrigeniunt , ruins of, 3(j0. 

Ahmed y Corps, formation of them, 251. 

Air, atmospheric, Ellis ou the chemical changes in, 110 — changes 
produced in by animal respiration, 117 — chemical action of on 
the blood, 119— 121. 

Alt Pacha , palace of, 296. 

Aliuy chmmter of and death, 164, 105 — massacre of his family and 
friends tit Kerbela, 166 — ceremony in memory of that event, 1 67. 
Ambition , progress and consummation of, admirably delineated in 
the tragedy of Ethwald, 181. 

America, evil consequences of the popular representation in, 33 — con- 
cise history of the United States of, 122— parties in the United 
States of, 129— advice to, against engaging in a war with 
Engl%pd, 133. 

Americans , origin of their bias towards France, 126, 127— many of 
them still carry on extensive traffic in slaves, 315*— -methods 
. practised by them for this purpose, 318. ** 

Anecdote of a mimic boy preacher, 483— of the Earl of Chesterfield 
and Mr. Whitefield, 486. » 

Annamabac, salary of the governor of, *331). 

A&coli, ( Duke of), the part he took in the Sicilian Revolution, 376* 
Akt&en&t present state of, 86. ■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

'Jtopf>keric <ur 9 Ellis on the chemical changes kb, 
toLin.MO.ifi. 




INDEX. 


,5l« INDEX. . , 

• - ■ > - = ■ §. • «S* - 

Atoms , on tkfe weight of, 304— derivation of the word, 305. 
Attraction, the nature and design of, 304. € , t 

Augustine, doctrines brought forward by hifti in his controversy with 
the Pelagians, 250. , 

Ayarshah, ambitious characte^of, l6l, 162. { * 

4 « • * s ■ . 

B. # 


'Sfoiltie (Miss Joanna), tseries of plays on the passions by, 172- 
merits as a dramatic Vri ter, 173— objects of her works, 1/5—* 
tragedy of Basil, ib. — ol De Montfort, 179 — of Ethwald, 18^. 
Baptism, remarks on, 2?8, 23Q. ^ 

Barbarity , unparalleled instance of, 169. ' « \ . 

J^ronial house of Sicily, 367* * # 

Barons, proclamation after the arrest of the, at Palermo, 375. 
Barrington School, the, 416—419. # 

Basil, a tragedy Ly Miss Baillie, 1/5— extracts from, 1/6, 177, 
Baxterians , statement of their opinions, 229. 

Bazerjecler , 382. 

Beattie (Dr.), short account of, (ntfe) 262— his adaptation* of the 
verse of Spenser, 287. . 

Bedouin Arabs, depravity of the, 9C 
Belkqfsa, town of, 385. 

Bell (Dr.), his system of education introduced into Africa, 328 — 
experiment in education at Madras, A 16 — 4'0 — his report of the 
military male orphau asylum at Madras, 421— obstacles which 
he met with on his arrival in England, 439. 

Bissao , become the emporium of the slave trade in Africa, 321— 
situation of, 323. 

Bfarf, chemical action of tlie air on the, 1 19—121* 

Bodies , on the constitution of, 304— on the union of,~306. 
Bonaparte, projects a radical change of religion in Frar'ii4l71« 
Bossuet , Butler’s life of, 404— character o* bis preaching, 405— 
chapter, *6*— account of his writings, 406—3 his mbits, 406, 
407JHKs controversy with Caffaro, 408— with Claude, 440* 
Bramia, an African town* 327* ’ 

Brazil, annual expoitlUiot* of slaves to, 321. ■ ■ ■ ■■ .v : .,l 

J8rii^ (Gieat),vW and constitution for aeon qtfj 

in the career of prosperity, 251— interests of higher %tid )ower 
. orders blended, iuuL v • *>■■■' ' \L -v. >> >■ * ‘ 


BuUmnReport,t he, the foundatkmof M. Mautgaillard’s reaaomBgf 
witlttregard to Great Britain, 208* i 5 " 

Bmaoo, battle of, noetically described, 338. * ‘ 

Bmir^JVx.) insntflatkm sermon, 97 . , ,; t %\ ^X*;> 

i^monfe, tbe prince, hit pf^riotispn , 368, adjH-is arrested, 372— 
is treated withj^Veat severity, 374— his manly fortitude,^ 75-** s 
li])^rte<L 3 , -.v 

" ^stfryThotas.). Barrington school) 4] 6 -— 419* 

1olyj^, lhi problem re(ativc to curv^ ^ S?. 
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Bethlehem, description oT church over our Lord's nativity at, 85, 
&/. t * 

Bible r, on the propriety, or otherwise, of admitting it only into 
schools, 441; • + 

Bible Society , Professor Marsh on* the conduct of the, 1 35 — its 
"origin jpid prog Ms, 1 >(,t — futility ol‘ Professor Marsh’s objection' 
to, 140 — analog}? hetweenlthe principles of, anc^Mr. Lancaster’s 
system of ed icatio.i, 146 — object of the, 445 —discussion relative 
to the, 469 — accused, but the accusation repelled, of having in 
view secular motives, 4/0. M *** 

Bibles, the demand for not satisfied, 138. m 

Butler (Dr.), his invectives against e van gen cal preachers, 102, 103. 

Buthffe (Mr.), life of Bossuct, 404. 

Butscher (Mr. j, v '6u thf? state of the African school-house, 326. 

Byron's (Lord) fchilde llaroid, 2/5 — peculiar character of his 
muse, a critique on “ English bards and Scotch reviewers/* 277 
— seeuis doubtful ei the soul’s immortality, 283.* 


Caffar<f{ Father). See Bos suet Und Drama. 

Calculus , process of the ordinary, :;5. 

Calvin , statement of the system of, 104, 105— 227- 
Calvinism , Dr. Tomline’s refutation of, 225 — the present debatable 
comer in religioif, $25. 

Calvinists , different classes of, 228, 22 (J — how far they may.be 
true members of the established church, 235. 

Cambridge University , listless inactivity of their press, 190 — late 
exertions of the, » 91 . 

Carbonic acid , the decomposition of not essential to vegetation, 114; 
Cartwright (Major), Lord Selkirk's letter to, relative to a popular 
systen^ mf re presentation, 33. 

Catholic 299 . 

Catholic church, the true, according to Bossuet, 412. 

Cerigo* account of, 380. ^ 

Chapels, number of annually erected by the Wesleyan method ists, 
481 - ■ ;•••'• , : 

Chateaubriand's (1VT. de). Itinerary through Greece and Palestine, 
* 78 — Cavalcade, 60— inaccuracies of his work, 82— description of 
’ ^nMktva, ijfc ' ■ ■« ’ ^ 

Chemical philosophy , new system of, 303. " ’ * f ' 

Cftett&ftetd {the Earl of) j attends the preaching of Mr. Wtiit^dd/ 
; 486 * , s . 

w Childe /* true meaning of the word, 279 . ■ ' ■ v 

Childe Harolds Pilgrimage, 275— objections ttFthe termjpfcSfnere 

S 4ied, and to the hero fcf the’poea*, 280, 281%285^-how ^- 
Si*V*87. ■ - - ' ;;, ' v : . 
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INDEX. 


Christ , csfignate of his character and teaching, l6o, IOI—497— 
contrasted with Mr. Whitfield, r 

Churchy when she may be said to be in danger, 495— address to the 
members of the, 501 . •<*. 

Clarke (Dr. Adam), eulogizes* the Prayer Bo<& and Homily So- 
ciety, 476— 496. * * % 

Claude (Mon.), his conference with Bdtsuet, 410 . 

Climate of Africa, a difficulty in promoting the civilization of the 
^ inhabitants, 330 . * 

iilytemnestray discovenmf her tomb, 84 . 

Collins (Mr.), advautag\ of the humane treatment of slaves, illus- 
trated by, 65 . 

Comedy , observations on, I89. V* 

Commerce , variable in its nature, 210. • ' 

Concord temple of, at Girgenti, 363 , 364. * 

Constitution of Sicily, 366 . 

Court cousness and good breeding, prohibited bf Tippoo Saltan, 357, 
Crimes , how punished in Africa, 329. 

Crovon> remarks on the patronage of, 31 . 

Cuba 9 annual exportation of slaves to, 321 . 

Curves , Bernoulli’s problem relative to, 36/ # *' 

Cyprii z, the, one of earliest, productions relative to the Trojan War, 
388 . - 

a 

D. 

Dalian's (Mr. John)-, new system of chemical philosophy, Part 11. 

303 . ’ * f . ■ 

£>avy (Professor), his -modesty relative to the nature of chemical 
Combmatiou, 312 . 

Dead Sea , whether fish live in it doubtful, 90. . 

Dmitry ( Mr.), his speech relative to the diffusion^ « Bible, 
145 . . ■■■*■• • 

Dc Montfort, a tragedy by Miss Baiilie, 1 79— extracts from, 180 , 

' ■ 181 * ■ 

Deputati del Regno , body in Sicily, 367. 

Directors of the African' Institution, resolved to prosecute slave 
dealers, 321 * ■ -\y ■ ■/ ^.v- 

. Dissentersy how to prevent churchmen from becoming, ^43— uc- 
cording to Dr. Marsh, derive power from the Bible Sodefy y 471. 
Drama f end and purpose of the* 172 — origin of the, 407 — Oontro- 
versji between Boss net and Father Caffaro relative to the lawful*' 
wmu of stage entertainments, 408 , 409 - 
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system of, 416— 419— cptttretmy respectii 


;T,.l , 

-A- 
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vention, 422— respecting th£ economy of, 43S—what course of 
^ conduct ought to he pursued relative to, 441. 

Election , remarks on thetloctrine of, 24/. 

Ellis (Mr.), on changes in atmospheric air, log— his experiments. 

Uh . S • 

England, anti parity of the |Lmerican government, to, 133 — Mont- 
gail lard’s picture of, 200— Bonaparte’s plan for accomplishing 
the ruin of, 21 1 — remarks on her population and agriculture, 213. 
^ ie * r turn linking directly advewe to that of the FrendlJ* 

Ennius, supposed to have been the author of the Posthomerica, 396 . 
Entkygiasm of the Methodists, proof of the, 492 . 

Rlhxxtald , a tragedy by Miss Bail lie, 181 — extracts from, 182. 

Euler , his memoifc on isoperi metrical problems, 39 . 

Evangelical preachWs, remarks on, 102 — parallel between, and the 
Catholic priests, If 3 — tenets of the, 104 — 106 . 

Evangelical clergy, observations relative to the, 2 * 


F. 

* • 

Fable , an old one, with a new application, 469 . 

Fananders (William), the father of an African pupil at Bramia, 
327— his friendly disposition towards the missionaries, 328. 

Feudal system , the^existence of, in Scotland, beneficial, 253. 

Fortuna slave ship, care of the, 318. 

Foulaks , tribe of, 322. 

France , a radical change in the religion of, projected by parliament, 
170 — picture of, 209 . 

Freethinking Christians, the, 446, 

French , influence of the, in America, 122 — analogy between the 
eondu^tof, and that of the French, 171 — curiosity of the, with 
regard gland, 206 — their turn of thinking directly adverse 
to that dlT the English, ib . . 

• G. 


Galt's Travels in Sicily, Turkey, Ac, 360. 

Gaisford (Mr. Stephen), oft the abolition of the slave trade, 51— 


chame^r of die work, 58. 
Gibbon (Mr.), tesrir 


timony to the accuracy of his narrative, 170 . 
Gillies (Ur^ bis life of Whitfield, 480. 

Girgcnti, ruins at, 363. ; '***' ;■ 

Gravitation, origin of, not known ^ 30$. m 

^Greece , travels through by M. Chateaubriand, — modej^rihe 

language of, 87- t * 

Greek , on the study of, 2 99 — 302. • # 

Grrefo^fiaracterof the, 87. . .. - 

^ (Lord George), Portugal, a poem, 
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Habits of the Africans, a ^obstacle to thefr civilization, 329. 
Harmatian , a peculiar, kind offland wind, 331. 

Havannah , annual exportation of slaves to, 32^ ■ 

Heat, on the nature and effects of, 30#. ** 

Homer, ancient monument illustrative of 399* 

Homily Society , reco nun ended by Dr. Clarke, and other dissenters. 


tiomvy Society , recoaunenaed 

'* 477 - - \ 

Hume (Mr.), his testimony to 


Hume (Mr.), his testlix&ny to the preaching talents o£Mr. IV lute- 
field, 46/. " ' 

Hydrogen, a particle of, cannot be annihilated, 30u— of, 
309. , * 

Haheel Usseyr , value and contents of the, 152. f 
Harvey ( Mr. J.), economy of his estate in .Jamaica. 72 . 

Hatred , the progress of, admirably dcliucate^in the tragedy of De 
Montfort, 129 . 

History , plan of combining with science, recommended, 3 ( 5 . 

Holy Sepulchre , priestcraft practised at the church of, in Jerusalem, 
92. - • • 

Holy Spirit , remarks on the operation of, on the mind, 237- 
Hough (Bishop), life of, 217 — his manly conduct in opposing the 
tyranny Of James II. 221 — specimen of his pleasantry and bene- 
volence., 222— his notions of domestic management, 223 —letter 
to Mrs. Knightiey on the death of her son, 223— charge to his 
clergy, 224. 


Indies , West, inquiry' into the insular policy of our colonies, 51— - 
missionaries persecuted in, 7& 

Indies , East, observations relati ve to our connection 215. 
\Jnfiuence, political, necessity of continuing, 23 — *25 — remarks on, 

as opposed to the govermtient of prerogative, 27 — 30. 

Inquiry into the consequences of neglecting to give the JPray err book 
with the Bible, 135 . : . 

Instructions , those drawn up for the use of the methodists at ra- 
riance with the interests of the church, 495* 

Islam , the early annals of, a catalogue of atrocities# 158- • 
I&operimetrical Problems, Mr. Woodhouse’s treatise on, 35. 
Hift^dncy, the methodical ay stem of/ aims a mortal blow at the 
^huS-cli establishment* 494 . y ^ \j. 


dti the etfftfvatiouof the bigb grounds in, /!• 
Sffllfc Thomas), memoirs of, 122. . 
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Jerusalem , description of, 91— character of catholic monks at, 93— 
account of the mosque*it, 95. 

Jews, c haracter of the native, 94. 

Juno, Temple of, at Girgenti, 363. ' f 
Justification , Dr* T^mline's scntnndhts on, 241 • 


Kaaralom, town of, 386. J , 

Kerbdn, msuftucre at, Iq 6 — ceremony in memory of that event, 16ft 
Kh das set arji hbar, 153 / 

Kincrp&ud ool hers converted by Mr. Whitfield, 482, 

Kirkpatrick (tjofc), his translation of Tip poo Sultan's Letters, 339- 
Koorsc , Tiiipoo Sultan's visits to, 352. 


f valiatic 


La Grange, his improvements of the calculus of variations, 44. 

Lancaster's (Mr.), objections to the analogy drawn by Professor 
Marsh between his system of education and the principles of the 
Bible Society, 140 — vindication of his system, 416—419 — punish- 
ments invented by him, 420— admits the Bible only into his 
schools. 4 8 — accused of dishonesty, 429— 433 — contradic- 
tions, 430 - and* hypocrisy, 432. 

Land , not bought and sold in Africa, 329; 

Lay-preaching, a violation of church discipline, 4Q4. 

Lcckic (Mr.), his work on Sicily recommended, 368. . 

Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 339. 

Light , in what manner it acts in producing changes in vegetables, 
117. 

Liquids^ SjL^he constitution of, 305. g 4 * 


Lisbon^ picture of the country rouud, 289- # 

List of new works published in M arch, April, and May, 503. 
Love t scene in the tragedy of Basil depicting the excess of, 
rashly treated by Lord Byron, 285. 

Lucretius 611 the doctrine of infinite indivisibility, 303. 
Ludlam (Mr.), his school at Sierra Leohe, 326. 


3iiarfras, Report if the Militdy Male Orphan Asylum a^l6— 

Madre Silva (George de). See Woodbnrn, George, 320. 
Mahommedan history , Price’s retrospect *>i, 149- * 

MahZrned, accoootif the death of, iCS-I^aledictory ^re« 
" ty-yi army, 158— cause of hw hatred agvin^l^ Jeys^l.6^ ^ 
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INDEX, 


Mahommectism , remarks on the genius of, 155, 

Manby 9 s (Captain), essuy on the preservation of shipwrecked per- 
sons, 451 -—certificates of the practical benefits of his invention, 
456 — 45£. + 

Mandingoes, tribe of, 322. y 

Marsh (Professor), on the <Bible Society, l&fc— his ex& lions to 
promote Dr. Hell's system of education, 136 — letter to Mr. Van- 
sittart relative to the Bible Society, 46p. 

% jjjfathison (Mr. Gilbert©, his notices respecting Jamaica, 5 1 — cha- 
racter of the work, 5fik 59. 

Mediterranean, description of the, 80. ® 

Menvaun, horrible cruelty of, 170. _ 

Messina , the British warehouses at, shut up, 370. , > 

Methodism , the doctrines of, the basis of all religious reformation, 
492 — statement of the errors and defects of, 4jfi. 

Methodist , remarks relative to that term, -244. ' 

Methodists , Wefleyaru number of, 480 — address to them, 500 — 
their doctrine^ the instruments of all reformation, 49 1 — how far 
they departed from, the church in regard to religious character 
and temper, 496. * # 

Ministry , papers on a change of, 46 1 . 

M irkkortd, great value of his history, tel. 

Mirza (Mahommed Ali), letter of Tippoo Sultan to, 343. 
Missionaries, persecuting laws against, in the \Y $st Indies, 76. 
Moira (Earl of), liis correspondence, &c. relative to a change of 
ministry, 46 1 . 

Monks , character of the Roman Catholic, at Jerusalem, 93. 

Monk's Hippolytus, 1 90. t 

Monument, ancient, illustrative of Homer, 399. 

Montgaillard (M. M. de), sur la Grande Bretagne, 206 — his data 
with respect to the political systems of France and England, 
209— his remarks on the population and agriculture < £#’ i $&gland, 
2 13 — on the sinking fund, 214. * 

Moravians , their exertions to civilize the Africans recommended, 
317 . * 

Morea f the songs of* whence derived, 82. 

Moryson (Fynes) , his description of Jerusalem, 91. 

Moses , thefreethinkitfg Christians character of, 447. 

Mosque, description of the, at Jerusalem, y4. . # 

Mountebanks of Bartholomew fair, and Mr. Whit^field, contend 
together, 485. 

of, 139; > 

Mutilation, punishment by, 344* 

Muxd efcjf ctirious law relative to in Turkey. 84# 

M^rr, lbbjugatioh Of, 339* 
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JWegrocs, observations relative to the conversion of to Christianity, 
74. * X . 

Nergood Fort, instructions relative to the siege of, 354. 

Neves*, 4readful <yfielty towards the4laves iu, 6'3. 

Netv England men, charac&r of the, 124., 12.5. • 


Ode, an Hindu one, 35<). 

Olympian Jupiter , the temple of at Ma/ara, 379* 

Omar , character of, l£>2— Ins death, 163. 

Orations , funeral lyr. Butler on, 413. 

Orleans (Duke oT), ^motives which influenced him in regard to the 
revolution in Sicily, 3/3. 

Othman , character of, 104. 1 

Oxygen , consumed by all animals, 117 — experiments relative to 
the absorption of by vegetables, 1 1 1 — by what parts of vegeta- 
bles emitted, and why, 1 15»-on the weight of, 308. 



P. 

Palestine , travels through, by M. Chateaubriand, 78* 

Papers on a change of ministry, 46'1. 

Parker (Dr.), conduct of James II. on the petition against his ap- 
pointment as president ot Magdalen, 218. 

Particles . See Atoms* . 

Passions , series of plays on the, 172 — remarks on,m relation to the 
. drama, 1/4. 

PerccCNitMr.), consequences of his assassination, 402. 
Pcr.sWj^iiflerent original histories of, 131 — 153. 

Philippopoli , 382. 

Pifrce (John), chief of the Nalo nation, 327* 

Poor , increase of the, 251. , 

Poor /ai, objections to the, 253-— new policy discussed, 255. 

Porswi (Professor), the formation # of the Greek character reduced ^ 
to ^system by, 19 1 — peculiar merits of, ig2. 

Portugal, a^oem, 333. , 

Portuguese, still authorized to carry on the slave trade, 319. 

Porteus ( Bishop) , bis remarks on the education of slaves, g7> 
Posthomerica, the. See Quinlius. : 

Prayer , according to the freethinkmg chnstmns notions, 440^ 
Prayer Books, the printing of, has decreased at CamlwfiageJ fB® 
why, 475. * 
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Preaching, Remarks on, as a mean of estAlisfai ng religion, 97 — 99. 
k" t Predestination, how fyr the doctilife of was pushed by Calvin, 
228. 

Prerogative , remarks on, a? opposed to iuflflcnce, 9J, 

Preservation of shipwrecked ptn&ius, 451. 

« Price (Major ), his retrospect \of iVJ aho aimed an i v ' history, lAp—re-: 
marks on the giinitis of MaliormnCiiisp, 155. * 

Priestley (Dr.), nis experiments on atinosphv nr air, 1 10. 
r ' j£j ro c la ma 'tio)t after the arrest of the Ba:»>ns at Palermo, 375. 
jM^iishmenis invented byyVIr. Lancaster, 426. 

Puritans , estimate of their character, 490—493. 


Queen of Sicily engrosses the reins of government, 2*65 — her private 
ex peaces, 3 66. » { 

Quinti Smyrnaei Bosthomeri corum libri, 300 — s^count of the inci- 
dents which this poem comprizes, 392 — conjectures concerning 
its age, 39-f. * 

Quintius, some account of, 3Q5 — his grammatical peculiarities, 
400 — number of MSS. of, 401. ' 


R. 

Redemption, universal, remarks on the doctrine of; 245. 

Reform, Mr. Roscoe’s plan of, 33. 

Reformation in religion can only be accomplished by the doctrines 
of the methodists, and the discipline of the church, 492 — 498. 
Regeneration , Dr. Tomline’s sentiments on, 238. 

Religion, a brief historical survey of it in this country, 489. 
Reports of the commissioners relative to the state of the African 
settlements, 313— of the African institution, ib. — of the African 
and Asiatic society, ib* J 

Repulsion, power of, 304. 

Representation, popular, evils resulting from, in America, 33. 
Revenues of Sicily, how raised, 3t)6. * c 

Revolution in Sicily, account of, 365—378. ». 4 , , 

Rhymers, fashiouabie, characterized, 337* 

Rice, cultivated and improved by the African institution, 326. 
Romaunt , origin of the word, 278. ^ ' 

Roscoe (Mr.L his plan of reform, 33. 

Rose (IJJr.), nis remarks on influence, 29. ; ■ 

.Hornet tk sufla, the primary source of all authentic Oriental’bii- 
■ tor^ 15 L 

' *.'■■■ ■ * , a. 


^Salaries of the goyemowof tih^ African settlements, ;. 


330 . 
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San Alessio, an important military position, 3/9. 

Sanlin hz ,* d escri p t i o u off 30 1. • 4 

Science , plan of combiitgig history with, commendable, 36. 

Seiran , the story of, according to jMr.ilfalt, 380. 

Scotland^ benefici*^ influence of the feudal system on, 253. 
&c/£/r/*(Lord), bis letter, relative to a popular system of repre- 
sentation, 33. • • 

Series of plays, by Miss Baillie, 1/2. 

Shipwreck* Captain Manby's essay on preservation in case of, 45 
— method by which Captain Manby’s invention will apply in^he 
night, 457 . A 

Sicily travels in, 360 — population of, 364 — statement of the late 
devolutions and events in, 365 — revenue* 366 — government, ib. 
— taxation, 3£>7J 

Sierra Leone , institution of, for the civilization of slsfcres, 31 7— 
326 — the best place for the English to exert themselves upon to 
abolish the slaveltrade, 324. 1 

StU-uwws, the production of, encouraged by^the directors of 
the African institution, 326. 

Simpson (Mr.), his method of»cal cuius, 48. 

Slav* trade , its abolition advantageous to the West Indies, 51— - 
Mr. White’s arguments Tor, 52 — effects of its abolition in the 
West Indies, 60, 61 — how Africa is affected by the, 313— 
objects of thedegislature in abolishing the, z/>. — *but little check- 
ed at present, 315 —320 — still encouraged by many Americans, 
ib. — means proposed to check it, 321. 

Slaves, treatment of, in the West Indies, 54 — question concerning 
the natural increase of, discussed, 6.', 62 — mode of punishing 
in the W est Indies, 63 — remarks on the education of, 67 — many 
„ liberated by the capture of several ships, 317 — animal exportation 
bf*S21.‘ y 

/Sfczwr^^atified by scripture, 54, 55 — the system of, a cause of the 
superiority of the ancient greut men over the modern, 87* 

Society fpr promoting Christian knowledge, number of Bibles dis- 
tributed by the, in the course of last year, 478. 

Socrates compared with Christ, iOO. 

Soli hide, poetical description of, 295. 

South 9 s tent of danger to the cb urc h, 495. 

Sni /?t*gun-jjri g, wreck of the, 452. 

Spenser, character of his verse, 286. 

Stone, Tippoo Sultan’s recipe lor the cure of, 34?. 

Synthesis,. ov chemical, 306. 

Syria invaded by Mahotrimed, 160. 


Tai$fyrand (M.), obligations of Eoghaii to, 

s " ' ■ * 
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lescnoea^ rt-triDurive justice exenipiinea in 
lis character. 343 — Ins letter relative to the con- 
hristian, 346^ -a quack, ib. — a retail apofnecary, 
yiftiness, 348 — his exfteiue vanity, 349— his ilii- 


' « r K 

Taylor (Jeremy), on lay‘preaclmig, % 494. 

Taxes, whether to be lessened by reform , £6. 

Tippoo Saltan, select letters of, 339 — hi. ^character for vigilance 
and industry described^ -340— retributive justice exemplified in 
his fall, 342— ‘his churn 
version of a Christian, 

347 — his low thriftiness, 
herality, 350 — his cruelty, 35 i— examples of his oppression, &c. 
353 — his scientific fttamments, 357— his love of innovation* 

r %5p: 

Tomline (Bishop), on Calvinism, 225. 

Tornadoes , African, 330. * 

Tragedy, observations relative to, 1/5. 

Tracy (Mr. Uriah), his observations on American jpoliey, 132. 

Trial* singular mode of, in Africa, 329. I 

Troy , poems on the destruction of, 3pg. 

Turcnne (Marshaf.), conversion of, 410. C 

Turkey , curious law relative to murder in, 84. 

Tychsen (Tliom.fchrist.), Quint Suiyr. Post, libri, 3Q0. 


♦ u: 

V niied Stales ortVmeriea, progressive history of, 9. See Ame- 
rica* 


V. 


Vansiitart (Mr.), his sentiments relative to the diffusion of the 
Bible, 145 — Dr. Marsh’s letter to, 469. ^4 

Vegetables , the white colour of, to what owing, 1 15. * *\ 

Vegetation , the decomposition of carbon, not essential to, 1 14. 

Velhi (Pacha), his mode of enforcing discipline, 381. 

Vice , on what grounds it is condemned by the worldly, 284. 

V Maher mosa ( Prince) , is arrested, and sent to Favigimna* 3/2 — 
374 . 

Virginians, character of the, 124. 1?5. 

Voyages and Travels in Sicily, Turkey, &c. 360. c 


t¥an$ieHiig % Main brig, wreefc of, 453, 

if ' War, jthe present, popular, 26. t. 
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Weight ofatoifls, 308.* »' ' 

Wellesley ( Man iuis), stjtemcittof his friem^ relative tt» the forma- 
lion of tui ad ministration (note ), 402. — 40‘4. 

Wedey (Mr.), w lint lu§ taught, 49 1— ^froovutes in regard to the 
church service, 4 95. • r 

West Imlia lslavds% causes of the pr^ent. ruinous condition of, 55. 
West Judies, exportation enslaves to, 321. Sec Indies. 

While (Mr. Edward), his arguments for the slav? trade, 52, 53. 
White field (Rev. George), memoirs of*, 481^ — numbers that docked 
1o hear him, 482 — effects of his preaching, 483 — loses somcfof 
his popularity, 484 — contests with the mountebanks, id. — 
trades in negroes to assist in buiWlmg the orphan-house .at 
Gedriria, 480 — is praised by the Earl of Chesterfield, 487* and 
by l i a me, ib * — observations on his character and qualifications, 
488 — what hetfai#ght, 491, 492 — remarks on, aud on his follow- 
ers, 5(Xi. I 

Widdin , town of, 3 Up. f 

Wilber force* ( M r. ) ,*his remarks on Africa, 53. 

Wihnot (Mr. John), bis life of Bishop Hough, 217* 

Witchcraft, conviction for, in Africa, 329. 

Wootihine (George), an Anghl^Spaoish slave-dealer, 320. 
Woodhoice (Mr. R.), on i*operi metrical problems, 35 — object of 
his work, l 3G 

Words , obsolete, too frequently used by modern poets, 288- 
Workhouses , nurilber of persons in England supported in, 264* 


Z. 

Zeilza, village of, 2()0. 

Zynal (Aabedm Shu s try), historiographer to Tippoo Sultan, 349* 
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BY MRS. II. MORE, 

Is in the Press, and will he published very shortly^ printed uniform- 
ly to correspond with her other Publications. 

Dr. Watkins has in the Press, the FAMILY INSTRUCTOR ; or 
a regular Course Of Scriptural Readings ; with familiar Explanations and 
practical Improvements, adapted to the Purpose of domestic arid private 
Edification, for every Day in the Year. *" In three Yols. 


PRAYERS for the POOR, and those «./ho pray by them. The third 
Edition, enlarged. 

A FATHERS LETTERS to his CHILDREN; in which the HolP 
ness. Justice, and Mercy of God, are shown to havfc ever existed upon 
the same Foundation of Wisdom, Truth, and Love; and the Messiah, 
the only Saviour of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, from the Beginning of 
the World. By a Country Gentleman. In one Vol. nmo. 

The Bishop of Meath has in the press a volume of Sermons on im- 
portant subjects. 

The Rev. R. Mant is printing two volumes of P rochial and Do- 
mestic Sermons, designed to illustrate and enforce the most ip portant 
Articles of Christian Faith and Practice. 

Mr.de Luc's Geological Travels in Germany, France, an5 Swisscr- 
land, in two Volumes, are nearly ready for publication.. 

The sixth and last Volume of Mr. Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literatutl will 
appear in the course of this month. # * 

Mr. G. Townsend, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has finished his 
y::'; long-promised poem of Armageddon, in twelve Books, and it is expeeted 
■*V to appear in May next. ( ^ 

; ; ; Mr. R. Southey will shortly publish, in a quarto Volume, Roderick, 
$ the last of the Goths * also the second Volume of his History of Brazil. 
fv Clapham is printing a new edition of the first and second Volumes 








